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MEMORANDUM. 


The Bill which the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair proposes to introduce into the Legislative 
Council at Madras is of great importance to Nayars, Tiyars and other classes in Malabar who 
are governed by the Marumakkattayam system of inheritance. It purports to regulate the 
most important domestic event of about seven hundred thousands of persons and to systematise 
and control family notions which have influenced domestic'and social life for upwards of 2000 
years. As embodying a permissive marriage law regulating the relation of the sexes, in a 
District where a type of polyandry had prevailed until lately, it is not devoid of general interest. 
The questions which it raises for consideration are so grave that they cannot be too carefully 
studied and investigated, and the order in which they may best be discussed is the one indicated 
by tho Government of India in their Proceedings dated Calcutta, the 22nd December 1890, No. 
1863. 

2. A description of the Marumakkattayam family will not I think be out of place here. In 
its simplest form, a Taravad or Marumakkattayam family consists of a mother and her children 
living together with the maternal uncle as their Karanavan. In its complex form, it consists of 
several mothers and their children or their descendants in the female line, all tracing their descent 
from a common female ancestor and living together as a joint family in subjection to the power 
and under the guidance and control of the senior male for the time being as its head or repre¬ 
sentative. The link of relationship is descent from a common female ancestor and the bond of 
family union is subjection to a common Karanavan. The notion of Taravad property is that the 
entire family is its owner, that it is impartible exoept by common consent and that each 
individual member is entitled to be maintanied in his or her Taravad home’ and to the fruits of 
joint beneficial enjoyment. The joint family is called a Taravad and each of the mothers and 
her children and descendants in the female line constituting the Taravad is called a Taivali or 
the line of a single mother. In its secondary sense the term refers to a branch of tho family hav¬ 
ing separate possession of a portion of the family property for convenience of enjoyment without 
prejudice to the unity of Taravad interest or to the general control of the Taravad Karanavan. 
The term includes also a branch holding self-acquired property and at the same time retaining 
its joint interest in Taravad property. If the Taravad is broken up by partition made by com¬ 
mon consent, each branch is called a new or branch Taravad and the divided kinsmen are called 
Attaladakkam or reversionary heirs. It is noteworthy that the relation of husband and wifo 
or of father and child is not inherent in the conception of a Marumakkattayam family. In cases 
in which a Nayar woman resides with her husband, it is still considered to be in accordance 
with immemorial usage to send her back to her own Taravad immediately after or very shortly 
before his death and not to remove his corpse for cremation until she is first sent away. Tho 
person that begot a child on a Marumakkattayam female was originally regarded as a casual 
visitor and the sexual relation depended for its continuance on mutual consent. 

3. On comparing this archaic family with what is known under Hindu Law as the 
coparcenary or joint Hindu family to the east of the Ghats, it will be seen that tho Marumak¬ 
kattayam family is two stages behind in the career of progress. In the one, the 
paternal ancestor in the male line is the recognized stock of descent or as Ycdic 
Brahmins say, the Gotra Rishi is the family patriarch ; but in the other, descent is traced from 
the matornal ancestor in the female line. The transition from the one to the other is 
due to the institution of marriage forming part of the social system. Again, tho 
growth and development of natural affections under the institution of marriage marks 
another stage at which the patriarchal family was broken up by allowing partition at 
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the option of any coparcener and transferring women to the family into which they marry. 
Farther, the anoient Roman family was one stage in advance of the joint Hindu family as 
constituted prior to the establishment of the individual right of partition; for, in the former, 
the father was substituted for some remote paternal ancestor and each of the children be* 
came sui juris either on his death, or by emancipation during his life, or in consequence of 
marriage in “ manum.” Through the several stages of progress, the notion of property is 
traceable to four principles, viz. (1) that the head of the family was accepted as its repre¬ 
sentative or the fiduciary owner and manager of its property; (2) that as the family was 
broken up by partition, its property was likewise divided; (3) that what each member of 
the family acquired by his unaided exertion was regarded as acquired for the family in 
which his individual existence was merged. Again, this theory of merger was first modified 
by the recognition of a personal right of exclusive beneficial enjoyment on the part of the 
member who acquired the property, and since displaced by the notion of individual owner¬ 
ship which carrried with it a power to alienate the property at his pleasure during life. 

4. Any enquiry at this distance of time as to the origin of the Marumakkattayam 
family must from its nature be more or less speculative. The popular belief is that Sri 
Parasurama was the incarnation of God, that he reclaimed Malabar from the Bea and orga¬ 
nised the Marumakkattayam system, and that it had thus a divine origin. But comparative 
anoient history suggests that the social system was probably organised at a time when re¬ 
lationship was derived from the mother and when a child did not know its father and the 
father, bi 3 child, or at all events, when paternity was regarded as uncertain. In a primitive 
stage of social organisation, relationship might naturally be derived rather from the mother 
from whom the children indubitably derive their being than from the father, as to whose real 
relationship a doubt might sometimes arise. The institution of marriage and the relation of father 
and ohild seem to us so natural and obvious that we are apt to look upon them as aboriginal and 
common to the wholo human race, bat we must dismiss this idea from our mindB in order to un¬ 
derstand the basis on which the social system was originally constructed in Malabar. For, the re¬ 
cognition of consanguinity as the sole basis of relationship and the elimination at eaoh generation 
from the family pedjgree of the husband in the case of a female and of the wife and children 
in the case of a male constitute the characteristic features of this unique system of family. This 
mode of tracing relationship, strange as it might appear at first sight, is not however pecnliar 
to Malabar. Herodotus says that ono custom peculiar to the ancient Lycians was that they 
took their names from their mothers a nd reckoned up their ancestry in the female line. Lubbock 
states in his work on Savages that on Etruscan tombs, descent is traced through the female 
line. Speaking of the ancient Germans, Taoitus observes, children are regarded with equal 
affection by their maternal uncles as by their fathers, and some even consider this as the more 
Bacred bond of oonsanguinity and prefer it in the acquisition of hostages. This description seems to 
point to a Btate of society in whioh female inheritance had been recently but not universally 
abandoned. Again, both Mr. McLennan and Lubbock remark that in the anoient Pictish 
Kingdom, no son is reoorded to have succeeded his father till the 8th century. Turning 
to India, there are traces iu Vedic texts of a controversy as to whether tho father or the 
mother contributes most to the birth of a son and of a reoent adoption of the theory that we 
owe the spiritual part of our nature more to the father than to tho mother. It is not 
unlikely that the recognition of oonsanguinity as the sole test of relationship had its origin in 
Malabar in the absence of marriage and in a casual or fugitive relation of the sexes which I term 
polyandry in this paper, and there is considerable authority in support of this view. It is not 
denied by several of the witnesses examined by me that polyandry prevailed in ancient times 
and the Sub-Judge of South Malabar speaks of it as an antiquated practice. His HighnesB the 
Zamorinof Calicut accounts for the nephew’s succession by referring it to the fact that paternity 
was originally not known. The Dewan of Cochin considers that the apparent and certain 
relationship of the child to its mother was the true reason for preferring the sister’s son to 
one’s own son as one's heir, 

5. It is pretty certain from the usage obtaining in Kovilakams or the families of ancient 
rulers and petty chieftains that in former times there was no marriage in Malabar. There, 



the ladies cohabit with Nambutiri Brahmins without any formality and are at liberty to change 
them at their pleasure with the consent of the senior Rajas. It may be that the aristocracy 
of a country adhere to an ancient usage more tenaciously than the middle and the lower classes, 
but it is anything but probable that the institution of marriage originally existed among the 
latter whilst it did not exist among the former. 

Again, there is a list of sixty-four customs peculiar to Malabar called the Kerala 
Anacharams or irregular customs of Malabar ; and according to popular tradition, they were, 
promulgated on the 2Gth August 825 A. D. by Sankarachariyar, the great Vedantist and 
the founder of the school of philosophy known as the Adwaita or non-dualistic school oi 
religious doctrine. The 59th of these customs is that the eldest son of the Nambutiri Brahmin 
is alone entitled to legal marriage. This shows that so early as the ninth century, the youn¬ 
ger sons of Nambutiri Brahmins consorted with Nayar women and that the sexual usage among 
the latter was not founded upon marriage. There are two vernacular treatises to which refe¬ 
rence is often made by the orthodox party, and they are called Kerala Maliatmiyam and Kcra- 
lolpatti. The former is iu Sanskrit and the latter in Malayalam, and both contain traditions cur¬ 
rent among the people. I find some verses in them which, if authentic, have a bearing on the 
history of sexual usage in Malabar. One verse says “With one woman, three or four may 
consort.” Another verse is to the effect that “ in the middle country one man for one woman 
for, so it is among the Gandharvas. Among Dcvas a woman should consort but with one man 
on one day.” Kerala Maliatmiyam, it is said, is not really an ancient treatise, but it was com¬ 
posed about 150 years ago by a Nambutiri Brahmin. Assuming that such was the case, still 
it is not without some value as evidence of the practice prevailing at that time especially as a, 
distinction is made between the middle country or North Malabar and the rest of the District. 

Moreover,aMahomedan historian Shiekli Zin-ud-din is cited by Mr. Logan in his Manual 
as saying in the middle and latter half of the 16th century that each Nayar woman had two 
or four men who cohabited with her and the men seldom quarrelled, the woman distributing 
her time among them just as a Mahomedan distributes bis time among women. In bis 
account of the East Indies. Hamilton wrote thus in 1727 4< The holbands, of whom 
there might lie twelve, but no more at one time, agree very well, for, they cohabit with her in 
their turns, and he that cohabits with her maintains her in all things necessary for his time”. 
Further, the extracts made by Mr Winterbotham from the writings of several others lead 
to the same conclusion, 


It is often a historical fact especially in connection with marriages, that certain forms 
have survived the social exigencies wliicb originated them and there are several such forms in 
Malabar. Among persons subject to tiie Marumakkattayam usage in North Malabar’ 
especially at Karutanad, there is a form of marriage called Usham Borukka ; and its ety¬ 
mology suggests that one had to wait for one’s turn. Another form of marriage which is in vogue 
in North Malabar and often resorted to by those who are poor in order to avoid the expense 
consequent on Podamuri or giving cloth which is the approved form of marriage, is called 
Vidaram Kairuga or coming to the house. A girl married iu this form is not to this day taken 
into the husband’s house unless and until Podamuri is performed ; this indicates, again, that 
in former times the husband was a casual visitor at the wife’s house- Among the Tiyars of 
North Malabar a sum of money is paid during the marriage ceremony to the bride’s Karanavan 
called the bride’s kanam ; this shows that the bride was once treated as mortgaged for use 
until the kanam was repaid. It is in evidence that some years ago, a suit was actually 
brought to recover back the kanam amount on the ground that the wife hud de¬ 
serted her husband without good cause, but that the suit was dismissed. Again, the form 
of marriage in use in the Palghat Taluk is called Kidakkora, which signifies lying together. 
As p of the ceremony a declaration is made by one of the bridegroom’s party to the senior 
female of the bride’s house in the presence of the assembled guests in the following terms :— 
Let this youth visit this damsel for six months; and a reply is given in tl^ terms ‘ Be it so’. 
Apart from negative and symbolic evidence, there is positive evidence to show that polyandry 



still lingers in the Ponnani and VallavaL^a Taluks especially on the Cochin frontier of the former 
Taluk. There is a general reticence on this subject among the witnesses probably beoause, as 
stated by one of them, it is considered that a candid acknowledgment of its existence is a re¬ 
flection on the community to which they belong and that it is not proper for a man of respect¬ 
ability to say that it prevails among his neighbours. The fact that a woman has occasionally had 
four or five husbands in succession is some internal evidence that polyandry has only recently 
gone out of recognized practice in South Malabar. Among carpenters, blacksmiths and kam- 
malars in the Calicut, Valluvanad and Ponnani Taluks, several brothers have one wife between 
them, although the son succeeds the father amongst them. There are two theories as to how 
polyandry came to prevail in Malabar in ancient times. The one is that Nambutiri Brah¬ 
mins introduced it for their own benefit on economic grounds, and the other is that Navars 
brought it with them when they settled in Malabar, or adopted it from among the aborigines. 
It is not necessary for my purpose to investigate this question and I pass over it with the 
remark that a handful of Brahmins who must have settled in Malabar in small groups from 
time to time could not have succeeded in uprooting the national institution of marriage, if any, 
even if they had attempted to do so. 

6. Whatever may have been the practice in former times, the evidence shows that poly¬ 
andry has now almost died out throughout Malabar and that several forma of marriage now 
control the relation of the sexes. 

There are six forms of marriage in Malabar and they are known by the names of (I) 
Podarauri, (2) Vidaram Kairuga (3) Usham Pornkka, (4) Sambandham, (5) Kidakkora and 
(6) Mangalam. The first three prevail in North Malabar and the fourth is observed 
in the greater portion of South Malabar : The fifth is the name given to marriage 
in the Taluk of Palghat; it is also used as a synonym for the fourth in parts of the Valluvanad 
Taluk : and the sixth is the approved form of marriage among Tiyars in North Malabar. 
The intention to create the relation of husband and wife is, as recognized by society, common to 
them all and the couple that go through those forms are afterwards known as husband and 
wife. They precede consummation of the marriage and are generally gone through on the 
day on which it is consummated. Each of these forms of marriage has its peculiar or distinc¬ 
tive feature. In the Podamuri form, the bridegroom gives and the bride accepts a cloth as 
the token of marriage. In Vidaram Kairuga, the bride remains in her own Taravad house 
and is visited there by her husband until it is followed by Podamuri. She is not regarded as 
fit to be brought by the husband into her own Taravad house or to associate with his female 
relations on terms of equality of caste. In oases in which this form of marriage proves fruitful, 
Podamuri usually takes place before childbirth. There is no material distinction between 
Vidaram Kairnga and Usham Porukka save that the latter is generally resorted to 
in the former Karutanad Taluk. The ceremony called Mangalam is peculiar to the Tiyars 
of North Malabar, and during its performance a small sum of money is paid to the bride’s 
Karanavan by the bridegroom as the birde’s kanam, and a further payment is made 
as a matter of form to the birde’s ancle’s son when the couple leave her house as the price 
of his preferable right to her hand. Sambandham differs from Podamuri in that the gift 
and acceptance of cloth form no part of the ceremony, whilst in parts of South Malabar, betel 
and nuts are givon instead of a cloth by the bridegroom to the bride. In Kidakkora, which, 
as observed already, is the form in vogue in the Palghat Taluk, the permission of the 
senior lady of the birde’s Taravad is asked and given for the bridegroom visiting the bride for 
a period of six months. How far some of these forms have an historical value as relics of poly- 
audry I have already considered, and it only remains for me to add that the union con¬ 
stituted by them all lasts at present for life in the majority of cases. 

7. Turning for a moment to the marriage customs obtaining in Kovilakams, I find that 
none of the six forms of marriage is observed or has its counterpart there. A ceremony 
however, called Veli in some Kovilakams and Kaliyanam in others is celebrated with great 
pomp and at considerable expense. Ordinarily, it is performed before the maiden attains her 
maturity and the Kovil Tambiran ties a piece of gold round her neck in the Kovilakams in 
North Malabar, and a member of the family of the Baja of Cranganore does the same in the 
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Kovilakam of H 13 Highness the Zamorin. The ceremony has however no significance 
as creating a binding marriage tie. If the Kovil Tambiran or other person tying the 
neck ornament according to the usage of the Kovilakam is willing to become the htisbahd 
of the maiden when she attains maturity, she consorts with him. If not, she consorts with a 
Nambutiri Brahmin without any further formality or ceremony, and after a time she is free to put 
him away at her pleasure and take another Nambutiri Brahmin in his place with the consent of 
her Karanavan and protector, the senior Kaja of the Kovilakam for the time being. I do not 
find that relation between the ceremony and subsequent sexual usage which exists between 
marriage and married life. 

8. I may refer here to another customary observance called “ Talikattu Kaliyanam 
among Nayars and Marumakkattayam Tiyars throughout Malabar. Accordingto custom every girl 
must go through the ceremony before she attains puberty ; otherwise she is considered to lose 
her caste. In its essence the ceremony consists in tying a piece of gold round the girl’s neck* 
and in its detail I notice certain observances which symbolise a few forms of religious belief 
amongst the people. As a religious ceremony it is taken to give the girl a marriageable status 
and in North Malabar she is addressed afterwards as Amma or lady. But in relation to marriage 
it has no significance savo that no girl is at liberty to contract it before she goes through the 
Talikattu ceremony. On the East Coast a Tali is regarded as a token of marriage and no 
woman removes it from her neck during her husband’s life; but it is not so regarded in Malabar. 
The ceremony lasts for four days and at its close the girl may remove the Tali if she likes. 
There is a preponderance of opiniou among the witnesses whom I have examined and those who 
have sent in answers to our interrogatories, that it does not constitute a marriage or create a 
right in the person who ties the Tali to cohabit with the girl. In some parts of South 
Malabar, however, there is a belief that it is a marriage, but even there, the custom is to tear 
up a cloth called Kaehai cloth on the fourth day of the ceremony as a symbol showing that the 
marriage has been dissolved. A ceremony which creates the tie of marriage only to be dis¬ 
solved at its close suggests an intention rather to give the girl the merit of a marriage rite or of 
a Samskaram or a roligious ceremony than to generate the relation of husband and 
wife. It must be observed here that the tearing np of the Kaehai cloth is a form 
not gone through in North Malabar. The ceremony is designated by some to be a sacramental 
marriage, and if such is the case, it is so in form but not in substance. That it cannot bo 
otherwise is clear from the fact that the ‘ Mauavalan ’ as the person who ties the Tali is nsnally 
called, does not acquire a right to cohabit with the girl. In North Malabar it is a Brahmin who 
ties the Tali and ho is usually dismissed after the ceremony is over with a small present in 
acknowledgment of the service rendered by him on the occasion. In South Malabar it is 
usually an Enangan or a man of equal caste that ties the Tali, though, according to custom in 
some families, a person belonging to a particular family is eligible for the purpose. Among the 
Marumakkattayam Tiyars of North Malabar, a woman of the barber caste formerly used to tie 
the Tali, but a party of reformers headed by the late Deputy Collector Mr. Kanaran altered the 
practice when Sir W. Robinson was the Collector of the District, and according to the altered 
practice, it is the intended husband’s sister and in some cases the intended husband himself that 
ties the Tali. It is a curious fact that the same man may at one time tie the Tali upon a 
number of Nayar girls collected together under one decorated pandal or upon several sisters. 
There is also no objection to the same person tying the Tali at one time on the mother and at 
another time on her daughter. The fact is that whatever may have been its historical origin, 
the ceremony has at present no other import than that of an essential caste observance prelimi¬ 
nary to the formation of sexual relation and is analagous to the ceremony of Samavartanam pre¬ 
scribed for Brahmin bachelors who desire to terminate the Brahmachari Asramam or the status 
of Vedic student, and enter on Grihasta Asramam or the status of a married man. Having regard 
to the fact that several of its details bear a resemblance to a portion of the marriage ritual 
observed by Nambutiri Brahmins, it is not unlikely that they introduced the ceremony among 
Nayars as a caste rite, but it must be remembered that the essential element of a Brahminical 
marriage, viz. taking the bride by the hand or Panigrahanam and the walking of seven steps 
or Saptapadi, and the Homam or sacrifice to the fire, are not to be found among its details, 
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9. Passing on to another marriage custom, a Nayar female is not at liberty to marry a 
Nayar of an inferior sub-division of her caste whilst aNayar male is at liberty to marry a woman 
of an inferior sub-caste, though it is not competent to either of them to choose a wife or husband 
from outside the Nayar caste. For instance, neither a Nayar male nor female can marry a Tyati 
or Tiyan, and if sach a marriage is contracted, the male or female belonging to the higher 
caste loses his or her caste altogether. Again if a Nayar woman takes a husband from an in¬ 
ferior division of her caste, she is excluded from social intercourse on terms of equality of caste 
though not from the use of caste temple or tank. This rule of inter-divisional prohibition is, how¬ 
ever, one-sided ; for, if a man of a superior division of a Nayar caste selects a wife from an 
inferior division, the marriage is recognised as valid in society though the wife is not permit¬ 
ted to enter the kitchen in respectable Nayar families or Taravads. 

So far as a marriage is forbidden outside the Nayar caste, the practice is in accordance 
with the rule of Hindu Law, viz. choose your bride inside the caste but outside the family. So 
far as the inter-divisional prohibition is concerned, the rule is borrowed from that branch of 
ancient Hindu Law which regulated the constitution of mixed castes. There was a time in the 
history of Hindu Law when a man who was born to a Kshatria or Yaisya might become a 
Brahmin or a Kshatria. Thus Visvamitra, a Kshatria by birth, became a Brahmin by learning 
and merit. At a later stage of the history of Hindu Law, advancement from one caste to 
another by piety and merit was abolished as a caste institution and a rule was intro¬ 
duced that one could only rise from an inferior to a superior caste if one’s paternal ancestors 
belonged by birth to the latter for a prescribed number of generations. The notion on which 
this rule was based was that in the procreation of a child, the creative power of the father was 
the dominant factor and that it was his caste status that purified and improved that of the 
mother and the child. On this view a Brahmin or a Kshatria woman was prohibited from 
marrying a Kshatria or a Vaisya respectively, whilst a Brahmin or a Kshatria was at liberty 
to marry a Kshatria or Vaisya woman. The one connection was said to be in the inverse order 
and to lower the status of the woman and her child, and was forbidden. The other connection 
was considered to raise the status of the mother and the child and was described to be in the 
direct order, and it was therefore permitted. The connection in the direct order was termed 
Anuloma and that in the inverse order was called Pratiloma, and the rule was extended to 
intermarriages between Brahmins and the inferior castos when they were permitted by ancient 
Hindu Law. It is this doctrine of Anuloma and Pratiloma that explains the custom which is 
found to prevail among Nayars. 

There is strong reason to think that the Talikattu Kaliyanam, the prohibition of sexual 
union outside the caste and tho doctrine of Anuloma and Pratiloma, were origiually introdu¬ 
ced by Nambutiri Brahmins as restrictions on polyandry. The first was probably designed to 
give the woman by a solemn ceremony a caste status so that its loss might operate as a punish¬ 
ment, and the second and the third were designed to restrict the original tribal polyandry to 
one with a man of superior caste or of the same division of caste, the violation of the 
rule being punished with loss of caste. As the Nambutiri Brahmins belonged to the 
highest caste, the practice of women consorting with them came to be regarded as 
the approved form of sexual usage, aud it was generally resorted to by the aristocratic 
classes, who were better able to secure them as consorts for their women. Tho middle 
and lower classes regulated their practice in the same way and restricted the union 
of their women with persons of the same and superior divisions of caste. It is not 
difficult to understand that when forms of marriage were since adopted the restrictions that 
had prevailed before were retained as restrictions on marriage. The evidence shows that if a 
Nayar female consorts with a male without going through any of the forms of marriage, she is 
not put out of caste even in respectable families, provided that be acknowledges the intimacy 
and he is of equal or superior caste. This sort of union, though not common, has not yet dis¬ 
appeared, nor is it treated as prostitution as is the case on the other coast. This is, again, ano¬ 
ther relic of the communal marriage or caste polyandry that preceded the introduction of indi¬ 
vidual marriage. 
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10. There is another marriage custom prevailing in North Malabar. A woman crossing 
the river called Korapnzhai, which runs on its southern frontier, is supposed to forfeit her caste, 
and the orthodox belief is that it is not competent for her to marry in South Malabar which lies 
to the south of the river, but the men of North Malabar are not under such disability. This 
custom is common to both Nayars and Tiyars. In South Malabar an alliance with a maie or a 
female of North Malabar is considered to be a preferable union. From necessity the custom 
was not rigidly adhered to since the introduction of the British rule in villages which lie on 
or near either side of the river. In recent years there has been a tendency to depart from it, 
but the instances of such departure are not as many as might be expected from the progress of 
education. Among Tiyars there is but one caste, the only distinction being that those residing 
in North Malabar conform to the Marumakkattayam usage, while the Tiyars in South Malabar 
follow the Makkattayam or the system of inheritance according to which the son is 
his father’s heir. Nevertheless, the custom is not without some force amongst them. Notwith¬ 
standing the occasional departure from the immemorial usage in these days of free intercourse 
between different parts of Malabar, it has not yet lost its hold on the public mind in North 
Malabar. It is in evidence that when a Nayar of North Malabar marries a woman of South 
Malabar, that part of the marriage ceremony which consists in the formal taking of the bride 
into her husband s house in procession on an auspicious day is dispensed with. If the husband 
brings his South Malabar wife into his North Malabar Taravad, the orthodox females of the Tara- 
vad endeavour to exclude the new comer from the kitchen which, according to popular belief on 
the West Coast, must be free from what is called pollution. As to the origin of the custom, three 
versions are given. According to one it was due to an edict of one of the ancient Kolatri or 
Chirakkal Rajas that the women in his territory stiould not cross the frontier river lest they 
might sympathise with their husbands who were the subjects of the then ruler of South Mala¬ 
bar. The objection to this view is that the prohibition is one-sided and applies only to 
females. Another version is that polyandry prevailed largely in South Malabar whilst North 
Malabar was comparatively free from it, and that the edict was issued to protect the purity of 
women. Historically, this appears to have some foundation, for in the vernacular treatise called 
Kerala Mahatmiyam, the verse says that women in North Malabar live with but one man at a 
time. A third version is that women had to bo ferried over the river in small boats manned 
by Moplas and that fear of pollution accounts as well for this usage as for other river objec¬ 
tions. A Tiyar witness at Tellicherry has stated that the Tiyars of South Malabar readily in¬ 
termarry with an inferior class called Iluvars and that there is an apprehension in North Malabar 
lest a Tiyar woman may by forming an alliance in South Malabar marrryone whose caste is nob 
free from alloy. There is also a belief among the Nayars of North Malabar that they are rnoro 
conservative and adhere to caste rules more closely than is the case in South Malabar, and 
that the rule of interdivisional prohibition regarding marriage is not so rigidly observed in the 
Ponnani Taluk and in other parts of South Malabar as in the North. Whatever version may be 
correct (probably each version has had its share in originating and strengthening the usage) 
the fact is that it is still considered binding as a rule of caste among the majority of Nayars and 
Tiyars of North Malabar, 

11. There are a few moi’e marriage customs which I ought not to pass over. As regards the 
marriageable age, there is no customary restriction, marriage before puberty being permitted 
though it is neither obligatory nor common among Nayars and Tiyars. Among Nambutiri 
Brahmins, women often marry long after they attain maturity, though in theory marriage 
before puberty is considered to be preferable. No special objection is, however, generally 
urged by the witnesses so far as the Bill does not recognize child marriage. Again, a re* 
marriage is not forbidden by custom on the death of the husband though among Nam¬ 
butiri Brahmins, enforced widowhood is a recognized institution ns on the East Coast. Poly¬ 
gamy is, however, allowed among Nayars and Tiyars, though it is not common, and in this 
respect the custom is in accordance with the modern Hindu Law. As regards the freedom 
either to marry or not to marry, it is conceded to women as well as to men, the rule of Hindu 
Law which prescribes marriage as indispensable to women having no obligatory force either 
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among Nambutiri Brahmins or among Nayars and Tiyars. With reference to prohibited 
degrees of relationship, the rule, as founded on consanguinity, is that persons des¬ 
cended from a common female ancestor are not at liberty to marry one another. 
Among Nambutiri and other Brahmins the rule is that there can be no legal marriage 
iu the same Gotram, the only distinction between them and Nayars and Tiyars being 
that the female ancestor is substituted for the male ancestor as the person from whom des¬ 
cent is to be traced. The Bill departs from this custom so far as it restricts the prohibition to 
five degrees. With reference to forbidden affinity, the rule of prohibition is considered to bo 
the same, no member of the Taravad of a deceased wife or husband being eligible as the second 
•wife or husband. On this point, however, there is a difference of opinion in South Malabar, 
several confining the prohibition to such relations by affinity as stand in the position of parent 
or child. The Bill, however, prescribes the same rule of prohibition both as regards relationship 
by consanguinity and affinity. 

12. Having described the marriage customs, I proceed to consider the second question, 
viz. whether they are connected with the religious observances of those who are subject to the 
Marumakkattayam law. As observed by the Government of India, there ik always a connection 
between the two on the other side of the Ghats where the law of inheritance is founded upon a 

theory of spiritual benefit, and the theory of spiritual benefit depends on a sacramental marri¬ 
age ; but on this coast the law of inheritance is independent of marriage. It is true that Mam- 
inakkattayam Hindus follow the Hindu religion and consider that funeral and annual obsequies 
are indispensable to the spiritual benefit of their deceased ancestors. It is also true that the 
right to property and the obligation to make the funeral and annual offerings go together and 
are to that extent correlated to one another. Bub they depend in Malabar, not on sonship, but, 
on the relation of nephew and maternal nncle, of junior and senior Auaudravans, or of 
ascendant and descendant iu the direct and collateral lines of ascent and descent. This dis¬ 
tinction is the outcome of the family system in which the relation of father and 
child is not a recognized factor. Looking to the forms of marriage in use, they are 
not regarded as constituting a religious ceremony or a Samskaram, or sacrament 
in the Hindu or European sense of the word. There is no officiating priest in 
attendance, there is no formula to be repeated, there is no Vedic, Puranic or re¬ 
ligious chant or exhortation, and there i3 no formal benediction. Whilst neither 
Podamuri nor Vidaram Karigai nor Usham Porakka nor Sammandham nor Kidakkara 
nor Mangalaun is a religions ceremony, they are forms of marriage conventional among the castes 
and classes that conform to them so far as they embody certain forms of national belief in what is 
deemed customary to ensure a prosperous union. The ascertaining of the agreement of stars, 
the fixing of an auspicious day, presents to Brahmins, the lighting of one or more lamps in the 
prosence of the bride and the bridegroom and the sprinkling of grains of rico by the senior 
lady of the bride’s house over tho lamp and over the couple, are incidents which, according to 
popular notion, presago a happy marriage- Here I must observe that the Talikattu ceremony 
or Kaliyanam which is considered to be a religious ceremony is only a caste rite analogous to 
Sawavartanam among Nambutiri Brahmins. While it is an indispensable preliminary to con¬ 
tracting a marriage, it does not of itself constitute a marriage. Although tho Veli ceremony 
performed in some Kovilakams and iu Kshatria families is ritualistic and similar to the marriage 
prescribed for Nambutiri Brahmins, yet it is not marriage in the sense that a man and a 
womau are united together as husband and wife and that they acquire an exclusive right to 
conjugal intercourse with one another. The conclusion I como to is that the marriage customs 
among Marumakkattayam Hindus have no connection with their religious observances such as 
exists under ordinary Hiudu Law. 

13. The third question is whether a majority of Marumakkattayam Hindus desire legislation 
to regulate their social marriages, and the Commissioners are unanimous in thinking that a very 
large majority desire no change in their usage. Most of the Kovilakams or the families 
of the ancient rulers of tho country aro of that opinion. The families of former petty 
local chieftains such as Stanis, Naduvalis and Desavalis and the aristocracy in gene- 
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ral aro also not in favour of legislation. The great majority of landholders or 
representatives of respectable Taravads are against legislative interference and it is 
the interest of Nambutiri Brahmins to oppose it. The official and the edncated 
classes and those who come within the sphere of their influence by family connections or 
business relations are divided in opinion. A large majority of even those classes are against 
legislation on the lines suggested by the Bill, but a good proportion of them, especially in 
South Malabar, is in favour of legislation with considerable modifications. The opposition to 
the Bill is very strong among Nayars generally throughout North Malabar though among Tiyars 
at Tellicherry and Cannanore, a good nnmber is in favor eft a modified form of legislation. A 
comparatively strong minority support it in the Palghat Taluk where several influential 
Taravads have recently suffered from dissensions among Karanavans and Anandravans. I must 
here mention that a large number of representative men among landholders in the District have 
not come forward to express their views although all that could be done was done to draw their 
attention to the object of our enquiry. From what I have heard from Tasildars, District Munsifs, 
members of the local Bar and some influential landholders throughout the District, I believe 
that they are averse to any change and that their reluctance to come forward is due to a national 
idiosyncracy and not to a tacit assent to the proposed legislation. I also understand that there 
is a general impression that it would disturb the harmony that exists at present among females 
in Taravads and break up the Taravad system which they still desire to preserve as their imme¬ 
morial institution having, as they suppose, a divine origin. I must answer this question in the 
negative. 

14. The next question which we aro asked to consider is whether legislation is neoessary 
for the protection of the minority, and if so, whether it is expedient. The minority that desires 
legislation in amodified form is numerically small, its percentage being very low—about one in one 
hundred and fifty. It consists in the main of the educated and the official classes and of those 
who come within the sphere of their personal influence. The number of graduates, under¬ 
graduates and matriculates in the District is about 1000 and the numbers of officials 
drawing a salary of more than Rupees 10, Rupees 20 and Rupees 50 a month are respec¬ 
tively 1063, 245 and yO. Among the educated classes there are two sections, one holding 
that beyond creating a testamentary power in regard to self-acquired and separate property, 
there ought to bo no interference with the existing usage, and the other also desiring a modified 
form of legislation. The former say that the rolation of the sexes as regulated by social mar¬ 
riages and protected by social opinion is as satisfactory as can be desired, that instances of 
arbitrary and capricious divorce are rare and are always reproved in society, and that wives and 
children are generally well provided for among respectable classes by gifts inter vivos. They 
go on to observe that what is needed is neither a new form of marriage, which though per¬ 
missive is likely to introduce among females belonging to oue and the same Taravad the 
invidious distinction of those who are legally married and those who are not, nor a new 
law of succession in regard to self-acquired property which would deprive the Taravad 
of one main source of acquisition from which it is from time to time recruited, and thereby 
pave the way for its gradual deterioration and ultimate extinction. They urge further 
that a double system of succession would lead to quarrel and litigation and that the great 
majority of the people are still attached to their Taravads and to their immemorial law of 
inheritance which, they belieye, is founded on divine ordinance. On the other hand, those who are 
in favour of legislation say that at present, adultery, bigamy and enticing away a married woman 
are not penal, that public opinion, though some check, is not a sufficient deterrent, and con¬ 
sequently men are tempted to take the law into their own hands and to commit crime. 
They also allege that at present there is no protection against wives and children being 
left destitute in cases of intestacy and that it is unjust that the law should ignore their 
status as fathers and that of their women as wives. Whilst concurring in the opinion 
that a testamentary power is needed by almost all, they add that only a share varying from 
^ to 4 of selfracquired and separate property should be given to wife and children in cases of 
intestacy. Moreover, they generally urge that the existing forms of social marriage should be 
legalised, that no one needs a new form of civil marriage, that caste and customary restrictions 
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on marriage should be retained and that the existing freedom of divorce should not be taken 
away. They object to a system of divorce as embodied in the English Law or in the Indian 
Divoroe Act or in the Parsi or Brahmo Samaj Marriage Acts, and suggest that new provisions 
should be framed in view to afford on the one hand facilities for divorce and on the other to 
prevent arbitrary or capricious dissolutions of marriage. They are almost unanimous in 
deprecating a resort to divorce Courts and the necessity for public revelations of frailty in 
domestic life. The proportion of the educated and official classes who desire legislation subject 
to the modifications deoribed above is about sixty per cent, of their total strength. An over* 
whelming majority however object to the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair’s Bill in its present 
form and the number that would take the Bill as it stands is too small to render legislation 
expedient on their acconnt. The principal objections urged against it are (I) that it ignores 
caste and customary restrictions on marriage and thereby interferes with caste, (II) that it 
sanctions what are according to social usage deemed to be incestuous marriages; (III) that the 
form of a marriage before the Registrar is obnoxious to the people and that no one has any 
scruples about going through the customary form (IV) that the provisions relating to divorce 
are ill-adapted to the present state of society in Malabar and that revelations of conjugal 
frailty in public Courts are most repulsive to the people and (V) that the provision which gives 
the whole of the self-acquired property to wives and children to the exclusion of the Taravad 
and Taivali relations amoants to violent interference with the cnstomary law of inheritance 
and goes boyond what husbands and fathers do during their lifetime inasmuch as in disposing 
of self-acquired property by gift inter vivos they as a general rule give only a part to their wives 
and children and reserve the remainder for the Taravad or for their sisters and nephews. 

15. In this connection I should also enumerate the several influences at work among Nayars 
and Tiyars which help on social evolution in favour of an organised system of marriage. I may 
mention amongst thorn (I) gifts from husbands and fathers to wives and children, (II) the general 
practice in North Malabar for the wife to live with her hnsband not only when the latter has 
self-acquired property but also with the permission of his Karanavan when he has no such 
property, (III) tho comparatively recent practice among the respectable classes in South 
Malabar to imitate North Malabar generally in the case of Karanavans and occasionally 
in the case of Anandravans, (IV) the growing practice of marrying at a distance instead 
of in the vicinity as was the case prior to the introduction of railways and the increased facili¬ 
ties of communication, (V) the uniform and rigorous administration of justice in British Courts 
which prevents men from taking the law into their own hands, (VI) the exigencies of official 
life and (VII) above all, the steadily increasing influence of Western ideas and culture. 
Whilst on this subject, I have considered also the question whether the Courts are likely to 
recognize the existing social marriages as legal marriages, and it is very doubtful that they will 
do so. It is no doubt true that there is a customary marriage and that a contract may be 
inferred from its incidonts. Eub having regard to the fact that in theory either party may 
arbitrarily repudiate it at will, the obligation created by it is one which either party may ignore 
at his or her pleasure and there is no uniform formality which may be accepted as a customary 
regulation fixing its duration throughout Malabar. It is a contract of which the broach, though 
checked in some measure by public opinion, is neither invariably nor effectually restrained by 
a definite rule. Such a contract is a contradiction in terms and is not likely to bo 
accepted as creating a binding tie until and unless the practice of divorce is regulat¬ 
ed in some mode so that the obligation may invariably be taken to subsist until the regula¬ 
tion is complied with. The conclusion to which I come is that a very small minority 
desire legislation on the customary basis and in a popular form and that it is neces¬ 
sary to their protection and highly desirable in aid of progress and good morals. 
I am however of opinion at the same time tnat legislation on the lines suggested 
by the Honourable Sankara Nair’s Bill is inexpedient and is likely to prove 
unpopular. It does not steer clear of rules of caste which is a religious institution 
or of the ancient and customary law of inheritance which the masses still suppose to be 
of a divine origin. It purports further to introduce a highly elaborated system of jadicial 
divorce amidst a people who are just emerging from a type of polyandry at.least in the greater 
part of South Malabar, and to prescribe a statutory form of civil marriage which ia 
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obnoxious to the people and which is reqnired by no section of the educated classes in the 
District. It sanctions again what are deemed to be incestuous marriages and is regarded 
as dealing lightly with the solemn domestic event of a people who attach special weight 
to conventional forms of marriage, and to cast a stigma npon those forms by ignoring and 
praotically superseding them. If legislation is undertaken at all, it must be on a popular 
basis and in a mode which interferes neither with caste nor with the immemorial law of in¬ 
heritance, and sufficiently takes into account the habits of the people as regards the privacy 
of their women and which does not force on them an elaborate system of judicial divorce 
contrived to meet the requirements of societies where the institution of marriage has prevailed 
for centuries, and time has invested the bonds of marriage with the highest possible tension. 
If these are not to be recognized as the conditions of practicable legislation, I must say that 
legislation is not expedient for the present. The case would then stand thus, the majority 
do not desire any change and say we never felt the want of a marriage law and sought for 
it. Half of the educated classes go with them and say that our social marriages are as good 
as legal marriages and our women are adequately provided for by gifts inter vivos and 
that all that we need is only testamentary power as regards self-acquired and separate property. 
The other half say we do not desire to give up caste or to ignore the customary degrees of pro¬ 
hibited relationship nor do we desire to ignore the customary forms of marriage or the claims 
of our sisters and their children, though we wish to provide for our wives aud children out of 
our self-acquired property. We desire to have our marriages protected by legislation, but we 
do not seek to hamper our freedom of divorce by restrictions borrowed from other systems of law 
but ill-suited to our present social condition. The only alternative suggested by the exigenoy 
of the situation is either that of legislating on a popular basis by legalising the existing marri¬ 
age customs as far as possible and permitting a system of free divorce by judicial process as 
contradistinguished from an elaborate system of judicial divorce or that of deferring legislation 
for the present except for the limited purpose of authorising testamentary disposition of self- 
acquired and separate property. As regards the argument that the law is only permissive, they 
say that the parties who may marry under the Act are members of Taravads or quasi corporate 
bodies and that any law which affects them individually is likely to have tho same effect upon 
their Taravads as pulling out a corner stone is likely to have upon an ancient edifice. If legis¬ 
lation on a popular basis together with a system of free divorce by judicial process could bo 
adopted, I would recommend it, for it would gradually nationalise the institution of marriago 
in the courso of a few years and aid social progress and supply a want felt at present by no doubt 
a very small but a growing minority. I hesitate to assume the responsibility of submitting to 
the Government that legislation on any other basis is expedient for the present except for tho 
purpose of legalising testamentary disposition of self-acquired and separate property. I shall 
recur to tho question how far legislation is expedient even on the popular basis after consi¬ 
dering the other questions suggested by the Government of India. 

16. The next question for consideration is what is the form which legislation, if any, 
ought to take. 

I. The new Act should purport to legalise the existing forms of social marriage and 
not to provide a new form of civil marriage. In the first place it is unnecessary to contrive a 
statutory form when there is a form already in use in society. As pointed out already, there 
are six forms of marriage which though different in different parts of Malabar are adopted in a 
public manner in the presence of a large number of friends and relations as modes whereby 
the intention of the parties to constitute the relation of husband and wife is manifested. 
Again, a statutory form will seldom prove acceptable to a community which attaches a spocial 
value to a conventional form as conducive to a prosperous marriage. By superseding the custo¬ 
mary form, it is liable to be misoonstrued as casting a stigma upon it. The Registrar before 
whom the marriage is to take place according to Mr. Sankarau Nair’s Bill may be a Tiyar, a 
Mopla or an East Indian ; and in Malabar, especially in North Malabar and among tho 
respectable classes throughout South Malabar, there is a prejudice against young women 
appearing in public offices. It was proposed during the discussion among the Commissioners 
that the statutory form might be retained in addition to the customary form, Where is the 
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necessity for it ? Neither the educated nor the uneducated have the slightest scruple about going 
through the customary form. The only case suggested is that of a young man taking fancy to 
a pretty girl and desiring to contract a marriage because his Karanavan or bis Taravad is 
unwilling to sanction the union. If the couple are sui juris, the consent of their guardians is 
unnecessary, but if they are not sui juris and need the protection of guardians, the couple ought 
to wait until they attain to the proper age and it is not for the legislature to open a door for 
romantic mavriages and to ignore the right of legal guardians. I do not think that in the 
present state of society in Malabar a statutory form of marriage is desirable either in addition 
to or in supercession of the existing customary form. 

II, Again, the marriage to he legalised must he between persons who are permitted 
to cohabit with each other by the custom obtaining for the time being in the caste to whioh 
they belong. It will be observed from the marriage customs already desoribed that there are 
two restrictions on marriage due to caste. The one is that no Nayar male or female shall 
marry below and outside his or her caste, and the other is that no female shall marry into 
such a sub-division of her own caste as would entail on her forfeiture of oaste. Both these 
restrictions have, as explained before, a legal origin, the one in the general rule of Hindu 
Law obtaining at present on the other side of the Ghats, and the other in the Anuloma doc¬ 
trine of ancient Hindu Law. In dealing with a oustomary marriage in a society whioh recog¬ 
nizes caste as a quasi religious institution, I see no alternative but that of recognizing such 
marriage customs as have a legal origin, although I would not fossilise them but help on social 
evolution by inserting the words " for the time being ” and thereby recognizing any oliango 
which may take place from time to time owing to the spread of education, I would also fix 
the prohibited degroos of relationship in accordance with custom and introduce no change so 
as to sanction what may ho oharaotorised as an incestuous marriago. As regards the belief 
that a woman in North Malabar is not at liberty to cross the Korapuzhai river, it relates to 
territorial residence and is not referable to any principle of Hindu or other system of law. 
From tho reply of the Distriot Munsif of Badagara it appears there are objections to crossing 
other rivers in tho IJistriot and the restriction is not one whioh can be uphold as reason¬ 
able, and I shall leave it to he regulated by social opinion, 

III, Further, the form in whioh marriages may bo oontraoted under the Act ought 
to be described as the one customary in the caste or class to whioh the woman belongs. It is 
necessary to describe it so in order that a Nambutiri Brahmin or amnio member of a Kovi- 
lakam may contract a marriage under the Act if he ohooses to do so; otherwise there may be 
no form applicable to tho case as the Brahmin or the Kshatria marriage ritual does not apply 
to a marriage with a Nayar woman. In dealing with the intricate question of caste it will be seen 
that I have kept before my mind throe principles, viz. (I) that the State should not repudiate 
caste restrictions, for such repudiation would he deemed to be an interference with caste rnles, 
(II) that it should tolerate such restrictions only so far as they have a legal origin and 
passed into what might ho deemed a customary law and (III) that society should bo left 
free to alter them from time to time with reference to the requirements of social progress. 

IV, The next provision which I considered relates to the marriageable age. Tho 
Bill fixes it at 18 in the case of males and 14 in the case of females. In the Marumakkattayam 
family, every member, whether a minor or an adult, is subject to the Karanavan; and under 
the Boman family system, a marriage contracted without the consent of the father was null 
unless the father subsequently approved of it. It appears, however, from the evidence that 
Anandravans in Malabar do not always obtain the consent of their guardians and that the only 
mode in which Karanavan3 deal with such conduct is that of refusing permission to tho Anan- 
dravan bringing his wife into the Taravad house unless and until he is reconciled to the union. 
It is advisable not to restrict the freedom of adults to marry without the consent of their 
Karanavans and at the same time to fix the age at which the Karanavan’s consent may be dis¬ 
pensed with sufficiently high to enable the contracting parties to see whether they can sup-? 
port the obligations of married life without aid from their Taravads. On these considerations 
the age upto which the Karanavan’s consent is necessary may he fixed at 21 years. 
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V. Another condition contained in the Bill is that the man or woman shall have no wife 
or husband living at the time when the marriage is contracted. This may be adopted as necessary 
to prohibit polyandry and polygamy. The object with which legislation is proposed is to 
nationalise the institution of marriage and to prevent polyandry. The evidence shows that it 
had died out long ago in North Malabar and that it has almost died out though more recently 
in South Malabar. As regards polygamy it is acknowledged to prevail but seldom. Several 
witnesses, however, advocate its retention on the ground that it is sanctioned by Hindn Law, 
bat as the proposed legislation is permissive and as it is the educated men who move for it, 

I consider that the restriction ought to be retained in the interests of women. I have also 
before my mind that it is the nephew or the Anandravan who is entitled to make the funeral 
or annual offerings under the Marumakkattayam system, and the remarks of Lord Brougham in 
Warrender versus Warrender and in the case of Hyde and Woodman in which a polygamous 
marriage was held to be no marriage in an English Court of Justice. 

VI. The next provision which was considered relates to the machinery provided for mak¬ 
ing registration evidence of a marriage under the Act. Though most of the witnesses object to 
the celebration of marriage before a Registrar, many have no objection to registration being 
constituted as evidence of its legal recognition provided that the bride is declared exempt from 
personal appearance in the Kegistration Office, It is necessary, however, to prescribe some 
mode whereby marriages contracted under the Act may be distinguished from social marriages 
to which it is not the wish of the parties concerned that the proposed Act should apply, A 
declaration embodying the necessary information is considered to be appropriate and it may be 
provided that it should at the time of marriage be signed by the parties to it and also by their 
legal guardians when they are under 21 years of age and attested by not less than two witnesses. 
It may bo further provided that the declaration should be registered in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the law applicable to the registration of Assurances, the bride being exempt from 
liability to appear in the Registration Office. It may also be declared that the declaration or a 
registered copy of it shall be evidence of the facts stated therein without further proof. 

VII. The next branch of marriage law which I have had to consider relates to divorce. 
Any system of divorce that is introduced must satisfy two conditions, viz, (1) that it must be 
suitable to the present state of con jugal relation in Malabar and (2) that it must at the same time 
adequately ensure the stability of the matrimonial union. Among Marumakkattayam Hindus, 
marriage has yet to be legalized ; polyandry has ceased but recently, and no religions sanction 
sustains the notion that one man is united in wedlock to one woman all life for better or for 
worse. The basis on which the duration of the marital relation rests is that the couple should 
do their best to got on together well and that, if they fail, it must cease. Hence the 
husband or the wife may in theory divorce the other at will. But in practice neither 
does so except for a causo which commends itself to his or her family and to the 
society in which they move. Arbitrary divorces appear to bo rare, much more so in 
North than in South Malabar. In most cases the Anandravans are too poor to support a 
family and have no self-acquired property, and they work for their Taravads and marry or 
put away their wivos only with the consent of the Karanavan who allows them to bring their 
wives into the Taravad house and maintains them out of Taravad income togother with other 
Taravad relations. This is the general practice in respectable Taravads in North Malabar 
when there is cordiality and harmony in the family. What grounds of divorce are considered 
reasonable in Marumakkattayam society and whether any formality is observed when marriage 
is dissolved are matters concerning which I have taken evidence. But the evidence is dis¬ 
crepant and conflicting and conveys the impression that save adultery no other determinate 
cause is recognized and no specific form is observed throughout Malabar or even in the same part 
of the District. Adultery, cruelty, mutual desertion, disobedience on the part of the wife, neglect 
to maintain on the part of the husband, incurable or infectious disease, impotency, barrenness 
stealing the husband’s property, levity of conduct and incompatibility of temper are among the 
causes enumerated by one or other of the witnesses. It is stated by several witnesses that 
the wife is at liberty to take a second husband if the first discontinues matrimonial intercourse 
for one year and omits to send to her the customary presents during the two principal 
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feasts of the year, viz. those of Yishu and Onam. It is also observed by some witnesses that 
in parts of the District, when the hnsband desires to divorce the wife, he takes one or more 
cloths to her Taravad house and leaving them there, announces to her Karanavan that he 
divorces her. These causes and forms do not however appear to be so general or uniform as to 
render it safe to accept them as containing the elements of a customary law. What scheme of 
divorce is then best adapted to Marumakkattayam Hindus ? 

The Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair has incorporated into his Bill the provisions of the 
Indian Divorce Act and those of the Parsi Marriage Act. Even most of the educated and official 
classes of Malayalis, who desire legislation, insist that they be expunged, and the strong opposition 
which the Bill has evoked throughout theDistrict is in the main due to them, The principal ground 
of objection is that they constitute an elaborate system of judicial divorce devised to support a 
high standard of matrimonial sanctity not unfrequently found impracticable even in societies in 
which marriage has been a religions as well as a legal institution for centuries and in which lapse 
of time and strength of religious sentiment have carried it beyond the stubborn exigencies of 
married life. Another ground of objection is that the procedure prescribed by the Bill is com¬ 
plex and that suits for nullity of marriages, for judicial separation and for divorce, accompanied 
as they are with public revelations of the frailty of domestic life, are obnoxious and repulsive 
to the people of Malabar as elsewhere. Having regard to the history of the modern system 
of divorce law in England, on which Indian enactments are founded, and considering how 
divorce was absolutely forbidden before the Reformation, how the prohibition was enforced by 
Ecclesiastical Councils likening marriage to the union of Christ with his Church, how more 
practical views came to prevail after the Reformation, how slow, notwithstanding, was the 
progress from legislative to judicial divorce and from the notion of religions to that of civil 
marriage and how closely every departure from the requirements of a sacramental marriage 
was hedged around and restricted, I am inclined to think that the objections are not without 
weight. 

On referring to the history of the Civil Law, I find that in ancient Rome, as in Malabar, 
there was free divorce. There, divorce was permitted either by mutual consent or at the 
will of either of the spouses, and Gaius refers to it as existing in his time; and divorce at 
the pleasure of either party was called Repudiation. Until the close of the Republic and the 
commencement of the Empire, social opinion was found to be a sufficient check upon the 
abuse of the right of free divorce, and bright pictures of conjugal fidelity and devotion were 
not uncommon during that period of the Roman history. Here I may state that Mr. Logan 
observes in his District Manual that female chastity in Malabar is a3 good as elsewhere 
though marriage is not a legal institution and that “ nowhere else it is more jealously 
“ guarded and its breach is more savagely avenged”. The system of enforced privacy 
in the case of women and their early home training lend weight to Mr. Logan’s remark as 
a correct description of the case in North Malabar and also generally in South Malabar. 
After the commencement of the Empire, Roman manners became corrupt and the right 
of free divorce was abused so much so that the general depravity was censured by 
Seneca and satirised by Juvenal. Under the guidance of eminent jurists imperial enact¬ 
ments were passed, not to take away the right of free divorce, but only to restrain 
its abuse. The procedure adopted was this. What were deemed by the State to be 
good causes of divorce were formulated and pecuniary penalties were prescribed for 
repudiation without a just canso. If the wife was the guilty party, she forfeited her right 
to claim the dos and, if no dos was constituted, she forfeited one-fourth of her property of which 
the ownership vested iu the children and the usufruct in the husband. If the husband was 
the guilty party, he incurred a similar forfeiture in favor of the children, the usufruct alone 
vesting in the wife. If there were no children the ownership of the property forfeited 
vested in the innocent party. On the conversion of home to Christianity, Constantine passed 
an imperial enactment limiting the right of divorce to three cases specified with regard 
to the husband and to three mentioned with reference to the wife, and he did so owing to the 
uncompromising vehemence with which Councils of the clergy denounced the sinfulness of 
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divorce; but the habits of the people were too strong both for the decrees of Connell and for 
the enactment of the Emperor. The result was that after one or two slight modifications the 
enactment was withdrawn and the freedom of divorce re-appeared in the Institutes of Justinian 
with all its former incidents. Again, although divoroe is not allowed under the Hindu Law as 
administered to the regenerate classes on the Eastern Coast, the Smriti of Yagnavalkya directs 
that if one supersedes his wife without just cause, he shall forfeit to her one-third of his pro¬ 
perty, and the Hindu Law of unjust supercossion recognized a principle of compensation to 
mitigate its rigour when it was found impracticable to prohibit polygamy. 

With these general remarks, I proceed to explain the scheme of divorce which is sug¬ 
gested. It is framed on the view that a system of free divorce by judicial process, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from an elaborate system of judicial divorce, is alone adapted to the present condition 
of Mar uma kkattayam Hindus. Either the husband or the wife is recognized as being free to 
divorce the other with reference to the existing custom. It is framed by analogy to the right 
of repudiation considered by the Roman law to be applicable to a similar state of society. 

But in the Roman law it was the private act of the party concerned, though at a later 
period it became the general practice to send a notice in writing by means of a freedman who 
delivered it to the other party in the presence of seven witnesses. The intention was to pre¬ 
serve clear evidence of the transaction, and with the same object a judicial process and a judicial 
declaration are substituted as far more efioctual than a private intimation which may be denied 
and give rise to litigation. 

To prevent, however, the abuse of a right of free divorce, two restrictions are 
imposed. The first is that the application for a notice should have the consent of the Taravad 
or Taivali Karauavan endorsed upon it except in cases in which the husband who divoices hi3 
wife lives separately from the Taravad and has independent means of support. This will create 
a necessity for discussion in a family council and thereby prevent the exercise of the right 
on a sudden or hasty impulse. In devising this check, I only follow the general Taravad 
usage in North Malabar already mentioned. The second restriction consists in prescribing 
an interval of two years before the marriage is dissolved. It is imposed by analogy to desertion 
for two years and intended to afford ample opportunity for reconciliation and to render 
temporary dissension between the two families innocuous. 

The above was the scheme framed at Calicut after discussion among the Commission¬ 
ers, but on further consideration, it appears to mo desirable to reduce the period of probation 
to one year and to bring it into conformity with the practice obtaining in parts of Malabar ac¬ 
cording to which cessation of matrimonial intercourse for one year is considered to be equiva¬ 
lent to a divorce. 

17. To this scheme the objection was taken that, as it differs from the Divorce and other 
cognate Acts in force in Iudia, it might not be accepted, and it was suggosted as an alternative 
that the Government might be enabled to extend either at once or after the Act had been in 
force for sometime, the provisions of the Divorce Act. After carefully considering the matter, 
it seems to me that the alternative suggested is likely to render legislation unpopular and in¬ 
expedient, one of the conditions, subject to which legislation is desired, being that the Di¬ 
vorce Act and the provisions of other cognate enactments should not be extended to Malabar. 

If an alternative scheme is deemed indispensable it appears to me desirable, at all events 
for several years to come and until the institution of marriage is nationalised, to follow the 
Civil Law and to declare as just grounds of divorce the causes specified in the Indian Divorce 
Act and in other cognate enactments as just causes either for dissolution of marriage or for 
judicial separation, and direct that if either party repudiates the marital relation without a just 
cause, the guilty person shall forfeit one-fourth of his or her self-acquired property, if any, to 
the other, and that, if there are children, the ownership shall vest in them, the usufruct alone 
vesting in the innocent wife or husband during her or his life. It seems to me that when social 
opinion is found to be unequal in its practical operation as a restraint in this country, a penalty 
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such as the one proposed will prove effectual and affiliate the right of repudiation to mo¬ 
dern legislation os the subject. In suggesting the adoption of this principle of compensation, 
I only follow the Civil Law and the Sinriti of Yagnavalkya, and substantially make a provision 
for the wife who may be unjustly superseded and give the corpus of the property to the chil¬ 
dren, if there are any. The husband ordinarily makes a provision throughout Malabar 
in the form of gifts inter vivos when the conjugal union lasts for life as intended when 
it was constituted, If the principle of compensation is adopted as a check, it is desi¬ 
rable to reduce the period of probation to 6 months. It only remains for me to men¬ 
tion what should be deemed just causes of divorce. As to adultery, cruelty and desertion 
for two years, they are causes recognized by the English Law of Divorce. I would 
add to them change of religion, impotence, sexual incapacity, permanent and infectious 
disease, unsoundness of mind or any other cause which renders the mutual discharge of matri¬ 
monial duties incompatible with due regard to personal safety. As regards adultery the rule is 
that if the wife is guilty of it, it is considered to be a just cause of divorce. If the husband is 
the guilty party the rule is otherwise; som9 aggravating circumstance is insisted on as detailed 
in Section 10 of Act IV of 1869. This rule appears to me to be open to question for several rea¬ 
sons. Viewed in relation to the reciprocal obligation to conjugal fidelity, I see no reason why 
moral depravity should be tolerated in the case of the husband whilst it is rigidly and 
properly denounced in the case of the wife. Viewed with reference to the suffering 
occasioned by it, it is not less intense in the case of the woman than it is in the 
case of the man, though when the former is the sufferer, it is the acute suffering 
of an uncomplaining woman and not the violent outburst of ill-repressed anger. 
Viewed with regard to its historical origin, the distinction made between the husband and 
the wife is referable at least in part to the fact that the man is the law-maker. I am not 
unaware of the justification suggested by several writers that the honor of the family 
suffers more in the one case than in the other inasmuch as the frailty of the woman throws 
a cloud over the legitimacy of the children. Whatever weight might be due to this view in 
societies in which legitimacy is the basis on which the right of inheritance rests, it has not the 
same force in Malabar where the sister’s son is the heir-at-law. Again, a Nayar husband who 
may get tired of his wife under the proposed Act may possibly form a Sambandham, and if it 
is not registered under the Act, the connection may not be penal if it is not formed with a 
woman already married under the Act. Following the Scotch Law I propose to recognize, as 
suggested in the Bill, adultery on either side as a just cause of divorce. 

As for cruelty aud desertion, they are causes recognized by the Divorce Act and 
illustrated by several judicial decisions. The former embraces every form of oppression which 
renders the discharge of matrimonial duties incompatible with due regard to personal safety. 
The latter includes every case of abandonment by either party, save that which ensues from 
mutual agreement, a point which is not material when a right of repudiation is recognized in 
either party subject to certain conditions. 

Change of religion is under Hindu Law a cause of civil death and although under 
Act XXI of 1850 it entails no forfeiture of right of inheritance, the continuance of conjugal 
intercourse between a caste wife and an outcaste husband is impossible in practice. 

Impotence and sexual incapacity are causes which need no remark. However un¬ 
desirable it might be to recognize them as conditions subject to which the relation of husband 
and wife is to continue in a family constructed on marriage, the objection is not entitled to the 
same weight where the institution of marriage is engrafted on a different family system under 
which the wife and ohildren have always a Taravad to fall back upon. As to unsoundness of 
mind and permanent incurable and infectious disease supervening after marriage, freedom from 
them is the basis on which a contract of marriage is generally concluded and several witnesses 
enumerate them as customary causes of supersession or divorce. Their non-recognition as just 
causes would only lead to deterioration of matrimonial purity though it would be just in such 
cases to impose an obligation to make a suitable provision for the party afflicted. To the causes 
enumerated above, I would also add transportation for life and absence for a period of seven 
years or more without any information as to whether the party absent is alive or dead. 
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18. Before quitting the subject of divorce, I desire to make a few remarks regarding the 
procedure to be followed under the new Act if the alternative were adopted. The machinery sug¬ 
gested by the Bill and borrowed from the Parsi Marriage Act consists in the creation of a spe¬ 
cial matrimonial Court and in the providing of three remedies, viz. 1. Suits for nullity of mar¬ 
riage^. Suits for judicial separation, and 3. Suits fordissolutionof marriage. As already observed 
the majority of that class of educated Malayalis who ask for legislation object to it as novel and 
complicated. A special tribunal such as the District Court would alone be an appropriate tribunal 
to enforce an intricate system of judicial divorce. But no necessity for such tribunal would arise 
if a system of free divorce were substituted for it only with a right to claim compensation 
in certain contingencies. A District Mnnsif would be the cheapest and nearest functionary 
who might reasonably be expected in such cases to administer justice in a satisfactory manner. 
.Nor is there adequate necessity to maintain the distinction between judicial separation and 
dissolution of marriage in a District where there is no religious marriage and where 
social usage recognizes no double remedy. As regards suits for nullity of marriage, 
they would lie under the general law without a specific provision not only for breach of the 
conditions specified in the proposed Act but also for fraud or force. I fail to see 
sufficient reason for devising a special system of procedure in Malabar distinct from the proce¬ 
dure followed in the trial of matrimonial cases under Hindu Law as administered on the 
Eastern Coast. There is, however, one matter which deserves special notice in connection 
with this part of the marriage law. It would be a great improvement if issues of fact relating to 
conjugal frailty were referred for trial to a local jury or Panchayat and the necessity for 
scandalous and demoralizing revelations in public Courts of Justice thereby averted. 
The ancient territorial distribution of Malabar into Nads, Desams and Taras, the divi¬ 
sions of leaders of the Nayar community into Naduvalis, Desavalis and the olders of 
the Tara, of which Mr. Logan gives a very interesting account in his District Manual, afford, 
though now in decay, some facilities for constituting a caste Panchayat out of the elders of 
the caste in each Tara who took cognizance of caste offences and preserved ancient usage from 
the ninth century, when Cheruman Perumal became a Mabomedan and left for Mecca, to the oloae 
of the last century, when British rule was introduced. I would introduce a provision in the 
proposed Act making it competent to the District Munsif to refer issues of fact in matrimonial 
suits to a caste Panchayat to be constituted on the application of either party to the suit or by 
the Court itself of its own motion and rendering its verdict final subject to the provisions of the 
Code of Civil Procedure relative to trials before A rbitrators. The revival of such tribunal for the 
trial of matrimonial suits has been suggested by a considerable number of educated Malayalis. 
It is however feared that the caste Panchayat may not work well and may bo found wanting in 
judicial impartiality. But I am not without a firm belief that if it is carefully constituted and 
encouraged it will be accepted by the people with all its imperfections as a very appropriate 
subsidiary tribunal for the investigation of delicate questions of conjugal infidelity, 

19. The next subject considered by the Commissioners is that of civil rights to be attached 
to marriage under the proposed Act. In determining their scope, I have taken into conside¬ 
ration not only their legal conceptions but also the Marumakkattayam usage on which the 
rights have to be engrafted. 

20. A power of testamentary disposition over self-acquired and separate property is in¬ 
cluded among them in the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair’s Bill. The Commissioners are 
unanimous in thinking that the power may be conceded, but they are of opinion that it should 
be declared to be co-extensive with the power to alienate property by gift inter vivos, and that the 
proviso contained in the Bill should be omitted. There is a general desire for snoh power 
both in North and South Malabar, and there is no reason why a person competent to alienate 
property by gift inter vivos should not be at liberty to do the same by will. My attention 
has also been drawn to the oase reported in I. L. It. XII Mad. 126 wherein it is point¬ 
ed out that the habit of making wills has existed in Malabar from 1826 and it is urged 
that under similar circumstances a testamentary power has been conceded to persons 
governed by Hindu Law. it is farther alleged that husbands are in some instances 
reluctant to make, by gifts inter vivos, a provision for their wives and children 
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lest in the present state of the conjugal relation, they may rejoin their Taravads, and a few cases 
of such desertion have also been brought to my notice. There is, however, no necessary connec¬ 
tion between marriage and testamentary power and the Commissioners think that it is desira¬ 
ble to give such power whether or not a marriage is contracted under the Act, restricting it to 
those cases in whioh a power to make a gift daring the testator’s life exists according to the 
Marumakkattayam law as at present administered. 

21. The second right considered is the right of the wife to be maintained by her husband. 
The Commissioners consider that it should be attached to marriage under the Act, except 
in cases in which the wife may forfeit it by her conduct or refuse to live with her 
husband without lawful excuse. For the purpose of formulating the cases in which 
the husband may refuse maintenance, Mr. Winterbotham suggested that the provi¬ 
sions of Section 488 of the Code of Criminal Procedure might be adopted, and 
this was agreed to at Calicut. I consider, however, that it is better to provide that 
whatever defence is available to the husband under Hindu Law in answer to the 
wife’s claim for maintenance is available under the Act. Such a provision would be more 
complete than Section 488, for questions may possibly arise in connection with the wife’s 
obligation to live with the husband as to which no rule of decision can be found in that 
Section. I may mention for instance oases in which the husband is suffering from leprosy or 
has changed his religion or renounced his caste or seeks to bring his wife into the society of a 
prostitute. The Malayalis are Hindus and the rule of Hindu Law on the subjoct is likely to 
prove more acceptable. 

The provision as contained in the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair’s Bill is that the wife and 
children shall also rotain their rights as members of their Taravad and shall further be entitled to 
claim maintenance from the husband. So far as it omits to recognize the right of the husband 
to refuse maintenance in certain cases, the omission may be supplied as mentioned above. So 
far as it reserves the wife’s right as a member of her Taravad, several witnesses object to it on 
tho ground that it enables her to claim maintenance from her Taravad whilst she is being 
maintained by her husband in his residence. They overlook, however, the fact that like a male 
Auandravan, a female is, under the Marumakkattayam usage, only entitled to be maintained 
in her Taravad house and that she is not at liberty to claim separate maintenance from hor 
Karanavan unless he refuses to support her when she offers to live under his protection. The 
intention is to preserve to tho wife her right to be maintained in the Taravad house and thereby 
to enable her to fall back upon it either if her husband is unable to support her, or if she 
cannot live with him. To avoid, however, any misconception, it may be declared that the wife 
is entitled to claim maintenance from her husband without prejudice to her right to be main- 
tained by her Karanavan in her Taravad house, 

22. The third right considered is that of the husband to compel his wife to live with 
him when she refuses to do so without lawful excuse. Here also, whatever is a lawful exouBu 
under Hindu Law may be deolarod to be a lawful excuse under the proposed Act. A 
limitation of the right is however necessary with reference to the Marumakkattayam usage on 
which it is to be a graft. According to that usage, the Karanavan lives with his wife and 
children in his Taravad, and this is the case both in North and in South Malabar. The ground 
on which the practice is justified is that the Karanavan cannot afford frequently to leave his 
Taravad and to visit his wife in her own Taravad. Again, the Auandravan lives with his 
wife and children apart from his Taravad house, either when he is in the public 
service or when he has self-acquired property or soparate iucome and is able to support them. 
This is considered to be due partly to education and enlightenment, partly to affection for the 
wife and children fostered by marriage, and partly to tho exigencies of the public service. 
Such casos are, however, comparatively limited in number both in North and South Malabar, 
Moreover, there is a general custom in North Malabar according to which, Karanavans in res¬ 
pectable families deem it their moral, if not legal, duty to receive their Anandravan’s wives 
into their Taravads and to support them, except when the Anandravans marry without their 
consent or do not live in harmony with them. In the three classes of cases mentioned above. 
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the general usage is in accordance with the right and it needs no limitation. Bnt the majority 
of Anandravans in South Malabar have no separate property or income and the general belief 
is that the Anandravan’s wife and children ought to live in their own Taravad house, that it is 
their proper residence according to Taravad usage, and that her husband’s Karanavan i3 
under no obligation, social or legal, to receive them into his Taravad or maintain them 
out of Taravad funds. But the wife’s obligation to live with the husband presupposes his 
ability to support her and in the absence of suoh ability, it is not her interest that she should 
be compelled to quit her Taravad. Again, in this class of cases marriages are contracted on 
the understanding that the wife is to live in her own Taravad, and mutual consent 
and Taravad custom are referred to in justification of the practice. In ordinary parlance, 
the women in Malabar speak of their residence in their husbands’ Taravads or houses 
as a sojourn or as a temporary visit, and the ancient Taravad notion that a woman’s legitimate 
domicile is her own Taravad has not yet lost its hold on them. Hence it is proposed to limit 
the right to cases in which the husband has self-acquired property or separate income and is able 
to support his wife and children or his Karanavan is willing to support them in his Taravad house* 

23. The fourth right considered is the right of the father to the custody and guardian¬ 

ship of his children. When regard is had to the incidents of a legal marriage as recognized 
outside Malabar, there can be no two opinions, but the Marumakkattayam law and usage are 
not in accord with the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair’s proposal. According to it the Karanavan 
is their legal guardian, wherever they may live, and the father is considered when he 
lives with his wife and children to be their de facto guardian with the Karanavan’s 
permission. The proposal to make the father their legal guardian, even when his 
wife and children live in their own Taravad house and under their Karanavan’s control, appears 
to me to be of doubtful expediency. When I consider how it is likely to work in relation to 
tho very large number of Anandravans in South Malabar who marry without any separate in¬ 
come and on the understanding that their wives and children are to live in their own 
Taravads, it appears to me to be anomalous; and if adopted, it will bring the father into colli¬ 
sion with the Karanavan and result iu discord and litigation. I do not think that we can go be¬ 
yond declaring the father to be their guardian when he is permanently living together with his 

wife and children and transforming in that case the present de\ facto guardianship into legal 

guardianship. I would, however, recognize the right of tho father to be consulted regard¬ 
ing the education and marriage of his children though they live in their own Taravad 

and to apply to the Court in the event of a disagreement between him and his 

children’s Karanavan for such directions as ar6 most conducive to the interests of 
the children. I must add here that in regard to the proposed limitation of the right of 
guardianship, there is a difference of opinion among the Commissioners, Mr. Chandu 
Menon and the Raja of Parapanad agreeing with me and the others being in favor of the proposal 
to make the father the legal guardian in all cases in supersession of tho Taravad Karanavan. 

24. The fifth and the most important right discussed by the Commissioners is the rightof suc¬ 
cession in cases of intestacy mentioned in clause d of Section 34 of the Honourable Mr. Sankara 
Nair’s Bill. It is vehemently assailed by several witnesses as an indirect attempt to break up Taravads 
and as a provision which introduces a double system of inheritance likely to breed strife and litiga¬ 
tion. I may here refer to Karunakara Menon’s pamphlet and reply to our interrogatories as con¬ 
taining a summary of all that can possibly be urged against it, and though I do not agree in all 
that is said by him, I still think that some of his objections are entitled to weight. In dealing with 
this right I must premise that I take the legitimate scope of the Commission to be to 
report on the expediency of introducing a mart-iage law as a graft on Marumakkattayam usage 
without unduly interfering with the customary law of inheritance. I do not desire, however, to 
be understood as supporting the Marumakkattayam system on economic grounds and I own that 
there is much to be said against it if it is to be judged on those grounds and with reference to 
the requirements of an enlightened modern society. An archaic system of management founded on 
the notion that the maternal uncle will adequately protect the interests of his nephews and nieces 
even when they are several degrees removed from him and that he will not yield to the tempta- 
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tion of neglecting them for those of his own children is no donbt contrary to human nature and 
cannot but be open to several serious objections. But the real question which we have 
to consider is whether the time has arrived either for modifying that system or introducing 
into the Marumakkattayam family a double law of inheritance. In this connection it 
must be borne in mind that the Marumakkattayam system of inheritance is not the 
personal law of the few who seek for a marriage law but the immemorial territorial 
law of a large community of which a very large majority tenaciously advocate its 
retention and believe either rightly or wrongly that their conventional law rests on divine 
ordinance. Again, even when the time arrives, the legitimate mode of breaking up the 
Taravad system consists in the introduction as a disintegrating factor of an individual right 
of partition in respect of Taravad property. In suggesting a permissive marriage law on 
a national or customary basis I am of opinion that we should not go beyond its legiti- 
mate scope and conntenance any provision which interferes against the will of the laTge 
majority with their law of inheritance bntthat we should proceed on the lines upon which they 
would frame a marriage law, if left to themselves, to fit into their law of inheritance. On these 
grounds I deprecate the partial introduction into it of a new and incongruous law of inheritance. 

As regards the proposal to transfer to wives and children the whole of the self-acquired 
and separate property in cases of intestacy, three of the Commissioners including myself think 
that the diversion should not exceed a half. There is considerable evidence in sup¬ 
port of the view that it should be so limited not only in justice to the claims 
of legal heirs under the Taravad law but also with reference to what those who own sepa¬ 
rate property ordinarily do in disposing of it when they provide for their wives and children. 
The evidence shows that they generally reserve a moiety, if not more, for their sisters and nieces. 
The only provision that is necessary to ensure an adequate support for the wife and ohildren 
in case of intestacy appears to me to consist in a declaration to the following effect, viz. that 
the wife and children shall have a right to so much of the self-acquired and separate property 
of the hnsband and father as will provide them with a suitable maintenance with due regard 
to what they may have received from him by gift made during his life. This provision is in 
accordance with what husbands and fathers would ordinarily do consistently with the claims 
upon them of their Taravad relations if they made a will. M. R. Ry. Rama Varma Tambur&n 
considers it, however, desirable to fix a definite proportion of separate property as property to be 
allotted to wives and children, and I am prepared to go with him on the strength of the 
evidence before ns in fixing it at a moiety provided that the right thereto is described as the 
right to an allotment by way of provision and regard is required to be had to property 
given during the deceased’s life. Four out of the six Commissioners (excluding Mr. Chanda 
Menon and myself) are of opinion that the right should be recognized as a right of succession 
and that the proviso regarding property given during the husband’s life should be omitted. 
They are further of opinion that as between the wife and the children, the former shonld be 
entitled to the usufruct during her life and that upon her death the latter should be declared en¬ 
titled to divide it in equal shares. On this point I am unable to agree with the majority. 
A life estate and an individual right of partition are incompatible with Taravad notions and 
are not likely to fit well into tho Taravad law and I am of opinion that it is better to deolare 
that the wife and children should take the moiety in the same way in which they take property 
given by the husband or father daring his life, namely as the exclusive property of their branch 
of the Taravad. I shonld state that Mr. Chandu Menon is of opinion that the provision as 
regards succession should altogether be omitted. 

25. The next and sixth right which I would propose to include among the rights to he 
created by the Act is the wife’s right to compel the husband to receive her into his house or Tara¬ 
vad and to live with and maintain her in cases in which he may compel her to do so. The 
two rights are in their nature reciprocal rights and if created, both the hnsband and the wife 
would have substantially what is called the right to enforce conjugal cohabitation. I need 
hardly add that in executing a decree for restitution of conjugal rights, the utmost the 
Court can do and does undertake to do is to enforce conjugal cohabitation, it being iuipossi- 
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i>le for it for obvious reasons to enforce matrimonial intercourse. I mast here observe that 
this is not one of the rights considered at Calient, and that if it is created, the husband should 
be declared competent to plead in bar of such right whatever can be urged by way of defence 
under Hindu Law. 

26- It only remains for me to state that as regards jurisdiction and trial of suits insti¬ 
tuted under the Act and as regards execution of decrees passed in such suits, the provisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure should be declared applicable. 

27. The next subject to which our attention is directed by the Government of India is 
the effect of the proposed legislation upon the people of the neighbouring States of Cochin 
and Travancore as well as upon those governed by the Aliyasantana Law. 

As in British Malabar, there is no legal marriage, I learn, among Nayars and Tiyars in the 
Cochin and the Travancore States. There is also the additional fact that the Marumakkattayam 
system of succession is followed by the royal families in both the States, It will, however, be 
observed from several of the replies to our questions received from those residing in tho 
Native States that a section of the educated classes is in favour of a permissive 
marriage law. In the absence of a personal conference with or direct communication 
from officers specially deputed by the Maharajahs it would be premature on our part 
to hazard any opinion on the question whether to any and to what extent the 
proposed legislation is likely to be regarded by them with approval. I may here invite attention 
to the opinions expressed by the Dewans of Cochin and Travancore with the re¬ 
servation that they are to be treated as their personal views, and from these, it will bo seen that 
the Dewau of Travancore is disposed to supports permissive marriage law whilst the Dewan of 
Cochin thinks there is no necessity for such legislation and that no exception can reasonably 
be taken to the existing usage. There are several Taluks in South Malabar which adjoin tho 
Cochin territory and several persons domiciled in British Malabar either own landed property 
in Cochin and Travancore or enter the public service there. In their case, questions may 
possibly arise in connection with the conflict of laws and the rule of decision adopted by the 
Courts iu England is this, viz. that the forms of entering into the contract of marriage aro to 
be regulated according to tho lex loci contractus whilst the essentials of the contract 

aro to depend upon the lex domicilii or the law oE the country iu which tho parties aro 

domiciled at the time of the marriage and in which their matrimonial residence is 
contemplated. This rule is, however, subject to the condition that in the case of do¬ 
miciled British subjects, if the foreign marriage is void by tho law of England, it will 

be regarded as invalid there though not contrary to the law of the country where it is celebrat¬ 
ed. If this rule is adhered to by the Native States, marriages contracted under the Act 
between persons domiciled in British Malabar will be adequately protected, and I understand 
that it is applied in the case of persons governed by the Hindu Law. 

There may also be marriages between a Nayar male or female domiciled intbe Native 
States and a Nayar female or male in British territory and the marriage may bo contracted under 
the Act in British Malabar. In such cases it should be arranged either that the domicile of 
the husband should be accepted as the domicile, the law of which is to determine the validity and 
effect of the marriage, or that such marriage should be treated as valid when either the hus¬ 
band or the wife is domiciled in British territory. These appear to me to be the only 
modes of obviating the difficulties which may arise in case the proposed marriage law is not 
adopted in the States of Cochin aud Travancore. 

As regards persons governed by the Aliyasantana law, I think that the proposed Act 
may be extended to them. In connection with this matter, I may refer to the letters received 
from Mr. Sturroek aud Mr. Brodie, to the memorandum drawn up by Mr. Mundappa Bangira 
and to the replies from several persons subject to the Aliyasantana law. 


6 
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I observe that as in British Malabar, there is a social marriage in South Canara.' 
There is a section of the Aliyasantana community who consider its non-recognition by 
the Courts as a legal marriage to be a grievance, and it would seem that the number of per¬ 
sons who wish for a permissive marriage law there is somewhat larger than in Malabar. 
There is also the same necessity for legislation. In S. A. 238 of 1868 (IV. M. H. C. R. 203) the 
High Court remarked as follows The relation of husband and wife under the Aliyasantana 
system is in truth not marriage but a state of concubinage into which the woman enters of her 
own choice and is at liberty to change when and as often as she pleases.” 

The observations of Mr. Brodie appear to me to be weighty and as the proposed legis¬ 
lation is permissive and on the basis of the existing custom, the Aliyasantana people may also 
be permitted to take advantage of it. 

As regards the marriage customs which prevail among them, Mr. Mundappa Bangira 
has drawn up a Memorandum and it is scarcely necessary for me to recapitulate them. As in 
Malabar, there is a social and customary marriage which may be deolared to be a legal marriage 
provided that it is valid according to the existing custom. Among the conditions subject 
to which it is proposed to validate the social marriage in Malabar, those which prohibit child 
marriage and polygamy and relate to a declaration and its registration and to divorce may be 
retained. In Canara, as in Malabar, there is no restriction as to marriageable age or on poly¬ 
gamy and there is a spocial custom as to prohibited degrees of relationship. 

There are, however, three peculiarities in South Canara which deserve notice. There 
is no restriction in Canara similar to the Korapuzhai objection in Malabar nor is the doctrine of 
Anuloma and Pratiloma recognized there, and as it is not proposed to recognize the river objec¬ 
tion in the now Act and as the doctrine of Anuloma and Pratiloma is proposed to be recognized 
not as suoh but as an element of onstom, I see no objection to the extension of the proposed Act 
subject to the conditions mentioned above. In connection with divorce, the refund of the payment 
made by the husband at the time of the marriage called Thirdochee is customary in Canara, but 
a divorce by judicial process and declaration proposed in this paper is a better substitute, 
especially as the payment made is not substantial and varies from 2 to 5 Hous or 8 to 20 rupees. 
As regards re-marriage of women, however, there is one custom, which deserves special men¬ 
tion. It is only a widower that is permitted to marry a widow and the restriction is at varianco 
with the Widow Marriage Act. It should be specially deolared that though the person that 
marries a widow is not a widower, the marriage shall not be invalid on that ground. 

As regards the form of re-marriage, it differs from the form sanctioned by custom 
for the first marriage, but no special provision is necessary in regard to it, the declaration 
that a marriage contracted in accordance with custom shall be valid being sufficient. All that 
is needed in regard to persons subject to the Aliyasantana law appears to mo, therefore, to con¬ 
sist in inserting a separate section to the effect that the proposed Act shall apply to them also 
and in adding a special declaration regarding re-marriage of women as mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph. 

28. It only remains for me to mention two principal objections to which the proposed 
scheme was said to be open by Mr. Winterbotham during the discussion at Calicut. Before doing 
so however, I may state that all the Commissioners consider that if the scheme is adopted, many 
are likely to prefer legal marriage to social marriage, and the former will, though gradually, 
become a national institution in Malabar. This appears to me to be in itself a great public 
benefit and no small aid to the cause of social progress and good morals. It will tend to 
eliminate from the Marumakkattayam social system the baneful notion seriously put forward 
by several persons of high social position that it is the exclusive privilege of Nambutiri Brah¬ 
mins to contract a legal marriage. Having regard again to the exclusive character of the 
conjugal affection, the proposed Act will, on the one hand, elevate and ennoble the precarious 
social marriage into a legal institution, whilst the strong arm of public law will, on the other, 
protect the domestic circle against the incursions of irregular passions and thereby remove one 
cause of acute suffering in that circle and one strong temptation to the commission of crime. 
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29. Turning to the objections, Mr. Winterbotham considers first that tbe proposed scheme 
is not undenominational and that it differs from the scheme of legislation hitherto sanctioned 
by the legislature in India and evidenced by the Divorce Act, the Christian Marriage 
Act, the Brahmo Samaj and Parsi Marriage Acts, and similar enactments in England. 
It is true that the proposed scheme is denominational in the sense that it is mainly 
based on the marriage customs obtaining in the Marumakkattayam society, 
bat it must be remembered that like the law of inheritance, the law of marriage 
is more or less conventional in every society and takes into account such of its 
peculiar customs as entwine themselves either with its religions sentiment or with 
the abiding influences exerted by its past history. In this view, the Brahmo Samaj and Parsi 
Marriage Acts seem to me also to be denominational and they are intended to apply only to 
particular communities, the former to a body of Secessionists from the Hindu religion and tbo 
latter to a community having a religion of its own. We should not overlook the fact that 
the marriage law administered to several classes of the non-Aryan races on the east coast is the 
law evidenced by their customs and that the marriage law of the Aryan section of the Hindu 
community itself is nothing more than its Srnriti law as modified by subsequent usages recog¬ 
nized as immemorial, I may also observe that the Divorce Act itself is framed in regard 
to Christian marriages. It is by no means my intention to depreciate the high ideal of matri¬ 
monial sanctity and purity which underlies the frame of a marriage law on the English 
or a cosmopolitan basis, but l must add that it is not practicable in Malabar either for the present 
or for many years to come. 

30. The next objection is that the recognition of freedom of divorce is a material defect in 
the proposed scheme and that it is not desirable to let every body into and out of a matrimonial 
union sanctioned by law. My answer is that the social condition in Malabar in regard to 
sexual usage leaves only a choice between a law which affords facilities for divorce whilst it 
checks capricious divorce, and abstention from all legislation for the present; 
and that as between the two alternatives, tbe introduction of a marriage law together 
with a provision restraining the abuse of freedom of divorce by recognizing a prin¬ 
ciple of compensation is preferable and conducive to social welfare. I have also to ob¬ 
serve that whatever objection may exist against affording facilities for divorce, when matrimonial 
life becomes a source of misery instead of happiness, in a society in which the family is con¬ 
structed on a legal marriage, it has not the same force in the Marumakkattayam society in 
which tho wife and children have always a Taravad to fall back upon for their support. I confess 
that I doubt the expediency of recommending a marriage law ou what is called an undeno¬ 
minational basis in the hope that one at least of ten thousand may take advantage of it. The 
orthodox section of the Marumakkattayam society forming a very large majority will 
regard such legislation as tending to overturn their customs and to denationalize them and 
as one rather to be deprecated and avoided than to be approved and followed. I have only 
to add that as I read the letter of the Government of India, I think we are asked to suggest 
legislation in a form which is practicable in Malabar if expedient, but not on any a priori 
basis or iu a form which maybe impracticable or inexpedient though it may commend itself 
when it is looked at from a special standpoint. 

Recurring to the question of expediency, I desire, in view of its importance, to sum¬ 
marize once more all that can be said about it. (I). I dc'not think that legislation is expedient 
on the Une 3 indicated by tbe Honourable Mr. Sankara *T :r’s Bill or on any d priori basis, which 
does not take iuto account customs founded on religions sentiment and on abiding influences 
due to past social history. In this opinion the Raja of Parapanad and Mr. Chandu Menon con¬ 
cur, whilst Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Sankara Nair and Mr. Mundappa Bangira dissent from it. 
(II). All the Commissioners think that legislation in general acoordance with the proposed 
scheme will be acceptable to those who desire to seoure protection for their social marriages and 
pave the way for legal marriage gradually becoming general in Marumakkattayam society. 
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With the exception of Mr. Chanda Menon, the majority of the Commissioners consider it expe- 
dient and Mr. Chanda Menon himself recommends it if the Courts do not recognise the social 
marriage as legal whilst the decision of the High Court already cited with reference to mar¬ 
riage in Aliyasantanam society renders such recognition unlikely. Whilst at Caliout, I reserv¬ 
ed my opinion on this point, and, after careful consideration, I attach weight to the following 
considerations 

1. Though the minority that desires legislation is small, it is a growing and an educated 
minority and every year will add to its strength and influence. 

2. The right to contract a legal marriage is personal to every one of Her Majesty’s 
subjects and the demand for a permissive law is but reasonable. 

3. It is a demand which will be repeated year after year until it is conceded. 

4. Legislation on the basis indicated by imperative social customs is alone expedient 
when it is intended for a society as a body ; and it 13 likely to beoome popular and 
national in proportion to the extent to which such customs and other lasting social 
influences are taken into account, and the proposed scheme satisfies these condi¬ 
tions as far as practicable. 

5. It eliminates from the Bill the three main grounds of objection underlying the strong 
opposition it has evoked, viz. a statutory form of marriage which no one needs, a 
divorce law which is not suited to the present social condition, and a theory of 
succession which aims a blow at the Marumakkattayam inheritance to which the 
majority of the people are still attached notwithstanding all that may be said 
against it on economic gronnds. 

6. In attaching new rights the scheme takes into account the existing usage and 
alters in substance what are recognized as social into legal obligations. " 

7. It differs from tho existing cnstom only on four points, viz. (I) in not recog¬ 
nizing child marriage j (2) in prescribing a declaration and its registration; (3) in 
refusing legal sanction to polygamy and (4) in proposing certain alternative pro¬ 
visions to ohock arbitrary divorce without at the same time taking away the existing 
freedom of divorce. As regards polygamy and child marriage, they are seldom 
resorted to; as regards registration of marriages, the prescribed form is conciliatory; 
and as regards the restriction on capricious divorce, the stability of matrimonial 
union demands it, at all events, when and where the freedom of divorce is abused. 

8. It is an important aid to national progress and good morals. And, 

9. As a permissive law, it will not force a legal marriage on those who are unwilling to 
contract it. 

I am, therefore, inclined to concur in the opinion of the majority of the Commissioners 
that legislation on the lines indicated in this paper is expedient. 
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THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 

Fort St. George , Madras, 

Sib, 

We, the undersigned Members of the Commission appointed by G.O., dated 
4th May 1891, No. 25, Legislative, have the honour to submit the following Report:— 


2. It seems unnecessai’y to recapitulate the circumstances leading to the 
appointment of the Commission, further than to say that the starting point is 
the proposal “ to provide a form of marriage for Hindus following the Marumak¬ 
kathayam law.” 

3. Object of the Commission. —The object of the Commission, as defined 
by the Government of India (G.O., 7th April 1891, No. 13, Legislative), was to 
provide evidence, 

(a) as to the customs connected with Hindu marriages in Malabar, 

(b) as to whether the proposed changes are desired by the majority 

of the classes subject to the Marumakkathayam law, 

(c) or are essential for the protection of the minority : 

(d) Whether legislation is expedient, 

(e) and if so what form it should take : 

(/) Whether the measure would affect the religion, or the religious 
rites and usages, of the Marumakkathayam classes. 

{if) What would be its effect upon the people of the neighbouring 
States of Cochin and Travancore, 

( h ) and upon the people governed by the Aliyasantana law. 

4. Procedure followed, by the Commission, —The procedure followed by the 
Commission to collect the necessary material for a report is^ described below, in 
the words of the President:— 

“ It was our anxious desire to render the information which we had to 
collect,full and comprehensive. With this object a sot of questions was framed about 
one month before the Commission visited Malabar, and replies were invited from 
representative men, selected by Mr. Winterbotham in communication with his Tasil- 
dars, from the official and the educated classes, from representatives of influential 
families or Tara wads, in the interior, and from the members of the Bar in the District, 
We also invited representations from the several Kovilakams or families of the 
ancient rulers of this part of the country, and from Nambutiris whose opinions on 
matters of caste are considered to be authoritative. Before questions were framed 
by the Commission, Mr. Winterbotham had invited information from the Dewans 
of Travancore and Cochin and from several intelligent and educated men in 
those States through the British Resident. In the result, interrogatories were 
sent on the whole to 474 persons, of whom 322 sent in replies. ( Vide Appendix II.) 
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Another arrangement made in view to obtain comprehensive knowledge and to 
secure an expression of public opinion throughout the District, consisted in inviting 
a few leading men from every Taluk to appear before the Commission and to 
favour it with their views as to the expediency of the proposed legislation and as 
to the best mode of regulating and improving sexual usages among persons subject 
to tie Marumakkathayam law. We deemed it advisable to adopt this procedure, 
first, to supplement and elucidate the written answers in cases in which it was 
desirable to do so, and to obtain a knowledge of special local customs; secondly, 
to enable the Government to see how far local opinions are in favour of 
the proposed, or any other, form of legislation regarding marriage, and on 
what points they vary in different parts of the District and among different 
classes of people. In order to economise our time and provent public incon¬ 
venience, we intended also to hold a Conference wherever a large number 
of persons attended, and to record the representations which they desired to make 
in connection with the Bill. For the purpose of enabling tho people readily 
to come forward and to submit their views, it was arranged that the Commission 
should sit before the outburst of the South-West Monsoon at Cannanore and 
Tellicherry, and then visit Calicut, Shoranore and Palgh&t. At the several stations 
mentioned above, we examined every one who appeared to give evidence in 
compliance with our request. In none of the stations which tho Commission 
visited, was the attendance so large as to suggest the necessity of substituting a 
general Conference for individual examination. On the other hand the attendance 
on some days was so meagre that the examination of witnesses was over early in 
the afternoon, and that was the case for several days at Cannanore and Tellicherry 
and on the last day of our sitting at Calicut and Palgliat, Another part of our 
procedure consisted in announcing in the District Gazette our desire to consider and 
record any representation which organised literary and other Societies, or persons 
who had not been specially invited, wished to submit for or against the proposed 
legislation. We received representations from one Society (The Travancore 
Malayali Association), and from twelve meetings held in several portions of the 
District. We also received, through Government or direct, 38 petitions, of which 
13, signed by 2,723 persons, were in favour of legislation, and 25, signed by 2,131 
persons, were against it. Opportunity was given to such of the Native Commis¬ 
sioners as belong to Malabar to mention to Mr, Winterbotham the names of persons 
who might in their opinion be specially requested to give evidence. It seemed to 
. me that in an enquiry like the one which the Commission had to institute, it would 
not be amiss to get an insight, if practicable, into the sentiments of respectable 
Nayar ladies competent to form and express an opinion regarding the necessity 
for a marriage-law. It was not, however, practicable to do anything in further¬ 
ance of this object in North Malabar where the Nayar women are notably conserva¬ 
tive and live in privacy in their homes,—a privacy akin to the close seclusion 
which is observed by Nambutiri ladies. Though women iu South Malabar are 
allowed greater freedom, and their intercourse with men of respectability is not 
unduly restricted, yet I understood that it was not in their power to express their 
opinions otherwise than through their Karanavans and husbands, and that it was 
difficult to ascertain their genuine feeling. I may mention that shortly before 
the Commission was about to dissolve I received four petitions, three signed by 245 
ladies, alleging that legislation was necessary, and the fourth, signed by 387 ladies,, 
objecting to any change in the existing usage. They tend to support the view 
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that the ladies follow more or less the lead of their male relatives. In addition 
to these sources of information the Commissioners had before them the opinions 
of several European writers who had resided for sometime amidst the people 
subject to the Mar u m akkathfly am usage and made their home-life a subject of 
special study. Appendix I. contains copious extracts to facilitate reference to those 
opinions. We had also before us the very interesting and instructive account of 
the Malayali races given by Mr. Logan in his Manual on Malabar ; and the oppor¬ 
tunities which he had of acquiring a knowledge of local usage during his stay in 
the District for about 20 years, and the keen interest and zeal with which he 
endeavoured to acquire such knowledge, impart a special value to his description 
of domestic and social life in Malabar. Further, we had before us the opinions of 
the Committee, consisting among others of Mr. Logan, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Sankara 
Nair, and the late Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, the distinguished Minister of Travan- 
core. After recording evidence at the several centres in the District and tabulating 
the answers to our interrogatories, the Commissioners discussed the Bill in detail 
and prepared memoranda embodying their opinions and the reasons for the same. 
The memoranda and the resolutions recorded at the several meetings held at 
Calicut form the basis of the report which Mr. Winterbotham has kindly undertaken 
to prepare. 

“ Having described the procedure which we followed, I shall make a few 
remarks with reference to the material available to the Commission. As regards 
the information elicited regarding marriage customs, it is reliable ; but it must be 
accepted with caution so far as it bears on the extent to which.polyandry still 
lingers in parts of South Malabar and influences the relation of the sexes. Testing 
the recorded evidence by what I have heard outside the Office during my 
tour, from disinterested local officials and landholders, I think tho extent is 
understated. It was a matter about which it was not possible to subject the 
witnesses to a searching cross-examination without giving offence to them and to 
the local community. The procedure of the Commission was throughout so 
arranged as to be sympathetic and conciliatory and neither aggressive nor offensive. 
It was suggested to us that the Moplas in Ponnani and Valluvanad would give us 
a different version, but having regard to the irritation and excitement which the 
proceeding might occasion, we assumed the responsibility of declining to avail 
ourselves of this source of information. There is another fact which I must 
submit for the information of his Excellency in Council. A majority of representa¬ 
tive men in the District have not come forward to lay their views before us in 
spite of every effort to dii'ect their attention to the object of our enquiry. This 
peculiarity attracted my attention at each of the stations I visited, and I endeav¬ 
oured to ascertain the cause from several Tasildars and District Munsifs and 
a few influential landholders who happened to see me. I cannot attribute this to 
mere indifference, for the widest publicity was given to the nature of our enquiry, 
and there were traces of an impression on the public mind that the proposed 
legislation would break up the Marumakkathayam Tarawads, I find also from 
the recorded evidence that many witnesses, both educated and uneducated in 
English, assail the provision regarding the succession of wives and children to 
self-acquired and separate property as inaugurating a double system of inheritance 
in one and the same family and closing one important source from which Tarawad 
property has hitherto been recruited. The general reluctance to come forward to 
give evidence appears to me to be a silont protest against any change of the 
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Marumakkuthfiyam usago.* It will be remembered that the people were free 
either to respond or not to respond to our invitation, and that we could only do our 
best to ascertain the public feeling as it actually exists, and give every one an 
opportunity of saying what lie desired to say.” 

5. In other words this Commission was under all the disadvantages 
which generally attach to Commissions as investigating bodies. We had no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, and it was alike impolitic and impracticable 
to subject the witnesses to any examination as to their own personal experience in 
matters connected with the softer sex, or with family life. Any attempt to put 
witnesses through such an ordeal would have operated to prevent any one from 
coming forward. 

Neither was it desirable to examine witnesses from the numerous castes 
following the ordinary law of inheritance, and living side by side with the Maru- 
makkathayam people. Any evidence unfavourable to the latter would have 
exposed a witness to the hostility of his Maruinakkathayam neighbours ; and where 
this apprehension did not prevent disclosure, the result would have been to rouse 
caste antipathies, and to stir up bad blood. 

Thus, in considering the evidence taken by the Commission, it should be 
borne in mind that the witnesses were not on oath, nor subjected to cross-examin¬ 
ation, and that they were under a strong natural bias to suppress unpleasant facts, 
and to reveal the bright side only of the picture. To supply the shading required 
for a truthful representation, it would be necessary to hear what their neighbours 
of other castes had to say ; and such an enquiry, as already explained, would have 
produced far more evil than good. 

When we find witnesses (especially those of North Malabar) asserting 
that the Marumakkatlmyam people require no law to curb vicious propensities, and 
that by both men and women, a standard of chastity and conjugal fidelity is main¬ 
tained in which there is no room for improvement, we may accept the picture sub¬ 
ject to the above reservation, viz., that all the shade is left out. 

6, Of the 322 sets of answers sent in, it was obviously impossible, and 
unnecessary, to print the whole. After careful perusal 64 answers have been printed, 
as sufficiently illustrating all shades of opinion (Appendix III.). The selection 
was not an easy matter, but the choice was determined either by the intrinsic 
merit of the essay, or by the prominence of tho writer in respect of rank, position 
or education. 

The Commission examined 121 witnesses viva vocp, and their evidence, 
printed in full, forms Appendix IV. 

7. In treating of the subject of marriage, a brief description of the 
Marumaklcathayam classes, and of their caste and family-system, in theory and 
practice, cannot be omitted, though to all familiar with the subject much of the 
disquisition may appear tedious and superfluous. 

It is unfortunate that the tabulation of tho results of this year’s Census 
lias riot progressed far enough to enable the Commission to avail themselves of the 
information it would afford. 


•Note.— We do not concur in this opinion. We attribute the reluctance to a natural, dislike to be questioned 
regarding peculiar customs. 
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From the Table of Malabar Castes, printed at page 340, Vol IV., of the 
Census Report of 1881, all those known, or believed, to be Marumakkathayam have 
been extracted, and arc shown in Appendix V., attached to this Report. 

At the Census the particulars of castes were necessarily arrived at by 
accepting the information given by the people themselves. Each person was 
entered as belonging to such caste as he affirmed to be his. Persons of the same 
caste may have described themselves by the general term “ Nayar,” or as belonging 
to a particular division, or sub-division, of the Nayars- The numbers in such 
divisions, or sub-divisions, therefore may not, and in many cases certainly do not, 
at all represent their true numerical importance. There is also considerable diffi¬ 
culty in identifying some of the names, and it is therefore not possible in all 
instances to be certain which law of inheritance the caste is under. 

From this statement the number of the Marumakkathayam Hindus in 
Malabar would appear to be as follows : — 

Males. Females. 

Kshatriyas, Nayars and the allied castes ... ... 233,155 237,174 

Marumakkathayam Tiyans (North Malabar). 108,639 111,806 

Marumakkathayam Mukkuvans (ditto) ... ... 2,835 2,805 


Total ... 344,629 351,785 


8. It is impossible to arrive at anything like an accurate estimate of the 
number of Marumakkathayam Tiyans and Mukkuvans. It may be stated broadly 
that the Tiyans and Mukkuvans of the three Northern Taluks,—Chirakkal, 
Kottayam and Kururabranad,—are Marumakkathayam, and that throughout the 
rest of the District they are Makkathayam ; but there is a sprinkling of Maru- 
makkatbayam Tiyans sojourning in South Malabar and the Wynad, and of 
Makkathayam Tiyans in North Malabar, and the means of correctly ascertaining 
how many are under each of the two rival systems of inheritance, do not exist. 

The number of Tiyans and Mukkuvans in the three Northern Taluks has 
accordingly been taken as representing the number of Marumakkathayam Tiyans 
and Mukkuvans, and no nearer approximation can be arrived at. 

9. It may be taken that the total Hindu Marumakkathayam population 
in 1881 was about 696,414, of whom 470,329 were Nayars, and 226,085 Tiyans and 
fishermen. The total population of the District in 1881 was : — 


Hindus 

Males. 

. 824,403 

Females. 

844,868 

Mussulmans... 

. 327,620 

324,578 

Christians ... 

. 22,032 

21,164 

Others 

219 

151 


Total ... 1,174,274 1,190,761 

Grand Total ... 2,365,035 


Thus the Marumakkathayam Hindus were to the remaining population in 
a minority of 696,414 to 1,668,621, or of forty-two to a hundred,—or rather ynder 
30 per cent. 

10. The Marumakkathayam Classes .—Much valuable information regard¬ 
ing the Marumakkathayam Hindus (Nayars and Tiyans) is contained in the Malabar 

2 
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District Manual, and in tho Article on Malabar in tlie Imperial Gazetteer. It is 
undesirable to lengthen this Report by quotations from authorities so well known 
and readily accessible, and it is only necessary here to point out certain peculiari¬ 
ties which bear on the question of marriage. 

11. In the first place all sexual intercourse between the Nayars and 
Tiyans is absolutely prohibited. 

A Nayar cannot keep a concubine not of the Nayar caste without 
exposing himself to social excommunication. 

12. In the next place it should be noted that the Nayars have split 
themselves up into scores of sub-castes, some of which by common consent are 
graded in a settled order of caste-precedence, whilst others dispute theit* place in 
the list, each claiming its own caste superiority. 

There are amongst the Nayars (in the words of the author quoted at 
page 12, Appendix I.) “ numerous sub-divisions so nice and capricious that the men 
and women of one caste will noteat meals prepared by the members of another, nor 
sit for eating together in the same row.” Caste precedence amongst these sub¬ 
divisions is a burning question, and as there is no authority to settle disputes as to 
precedence, the first result of such a dispute is that the disputing divisions will not 
eat together, and this leads to a cessation, and ultimately to a prohibition, of 
intermarriage. 

13! There are many methods of classification adopted by the Nayars 
which.the list of castes in Appendix V. does not exemplify. The higher class of 
Sudras arc called Kiriyam Nayars. Kiriyam is the (Tadblmvam) corruption of 
the Sanskrit Graham = a house. Thus the Kiriyam Nayars are Stewards and other 
.home — Nayars, who could cook for all those who folloived out-door occupations. 
.Each of the petty Rajahs, who ruled Malabar at the time of ITyder’s invasion, had 
his Nayar adherents (Churnavar), and these wore divided into Agatha (= inside) and 
Puratha {--- outside). The Agatha performed all menial functions within the 
palace. The i’nratlia were the warriors and armed retainers, exempted from menial 
service. Every Kovilagam in Malabar lias still its Agaihar.hdrna and Pnratluichdrna 
adherents, who in theory should look up to tho head of the Kovilagam as supreme 
in all caste matters. Another large division in South Malabar style themselves 
Sudra Nayars. They are independent of the Kovilagains, aiul are in theory 
the servants (or slaves as they style themselves) of the great Natnbudri landlords. 
Between the Cihdraarars and Sudra Kayavs there is a dispute as to precedence 
which has resulted in the entire prohibition of intermarriage. 

14. Besides the above large divisions there are a number of sub-divisions 
supposed to follow certain hereditary professions which divide them from tho rest 
and prevent intermarriage. 

For example, the ItdoarU (corruption of Vydhdvis — traders) are a numer¬ 
ous division at and near Quilandy, who do not intermarry with other divisions. 
The Vcmthedan (washerman for Brahmans, temples and Nayars), the Vutteklcadan 
(oil-makers), the Pallich&n (palanquin-bearers of the Rajah and Brahman', the 
Anduran tpotters), the Urdli (masons), and the Velakkataravan (barbers for Brah¬ 
mans and Nayars) are examples of sub-divisions which usually keep themselves to 
themselves in the matter of marriage. 



15. The Ambalavdsis (temple-servants) have originated numerous sub¬ 
divisions, the members of which now-a-days may, or may not, discharge their 
allotted functions. Some of the chief are the Vdriar (sweepers), the ChuMiars 
(singers and players), the Martins (drummers), the I'ushpagnns (who provide 
flowers and garlands). It is amongst these Ambalavdsis engaged in pagoda 
service, and coming thus into closer contact with the Brahmans, that the alleged 
commandment to disregard chastity is still held in honour. 

16. It would be tedious and unnecessary to pursue this enquiry further. 
Enough lias been said to show that by some perversity of fate the Nayar caste haa 
developed the usual Hindu tendency to split up into scores and hundreds of petty 
divisions, refusing to eat together, or to intermarry, and totally incapable of any 
united action. 

The vexatious restrictions, dissensions, and rivalry arising- from these 
schisms arc deeply deplored by the educated and intelligent class, and it is highly 
necessary to guard, in any legislation that may be contemplated, against perpetu¬ 
ating restrictions on marriage which, though now customary, are disapproved by 
the Nayars themselves, 

17. The answers to Questions ] and 2 in Appendix III. exemplify the 
Nayar custom which allows a man to cohabit with a woman considered to be of a 
lower caste than himself. 

The same custom prohibits the female from exorcising a similar liberty. 
This is called the rule of Anulumam and Pratilumam. Dr. Gun’dert derives 
AnvAumam from ami — with + lumam ~ ruiuam — the liair : going with the hair, or 
grain. So pratildmam means “ going against the hair or grain.” 

According to this usage a Nayar woman consorting with a man of a higher 
casto follows the hair, purifies the blood and raises the progeny in social estimation. 
Bj cohabitation with a man of a lower division or caste, she is guilty of pratiloinam, 
and if the difference of caste were admittedly great, she would be turned out of her 
family to prevent the whole family being boycotted. The Nambudris smile at these 
disputes as to precedence and regard all Sudras as on the same level. A woman 
disregarding the rule of auulomam is tliereforo not necessarily excluded from the 
temple, tiio temple-tank or any religious privileges. Many of the answers show 
that the rule of aunluminn is often disregarded in Native Cochin and some adjacent 
parts of Malabar. The rule is inconsistent with the institution of marriage inas¬ 
much as (in the words of Mr. Sankariali, Dewan Peishkar of Native Cochin) 
“ often the parties to the Sambandliam are so widely different in caste that the 
man must bathe after contact with the woman, before ho can pray or take his food.” 

It often happens that a father could not touch his children without 
bathing afterwards to remove the pollution. 

18. The answers to Questions 6 to 10 in Appendix III. illustrate a strange 
geographical restriction, which makes the Kora river (flowing into the sea at 
Elathur about seven miles north of Calicut) a boundary between North and South 
Malabar for Marumakkathftyam caste purposes, forbids the Nayar women of North 
Ma’abar to cross to the south of the river, and prohibits a Sambandliam between 
them and any Nayar from the south of the District. 

Nearly all our informants are agreed that the restriction dates from 
times when the river formed the boundary between two of the petty kingdoms 
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which divided Malabar prior to the Muhammadan invasion, but why the restriction 
should be one-sided, and why it should retain its vitality after a century of British 
rule, is not so plain. The educated class are alive to the absurdity of the custom. 
It .is already transgressed on various pleas— e.q., the plea of pilgrimage, the plea that 
the river was not crossed but circumvented, the plea that a woman may follow her 
husftand, ‘&c., and there is little doubt that it will shortly be altogether set at 
defiance when North Malabar men, holding appointments in South Malabar, have 
jo choose between breaking the rule or leaving their families behind them. 

19. The Nambudri Brahmans. —A few remarks regarding the Nambudris 
aro here required to explain how their teaching and influence, as priests and land¬ 
lords, have affected the peculiar sexual usages of the Nayars, and have re-acted 
upon themselves. 

They must not be confounded with the Pattars, or so-called foreign 
Brahmans. The Pattars differ in no respect from tho Brahmans of the East Coast. 
They, like the Nambudris, are very willing to lend themselves as ‘consorts’ for 
the ladies of tho Nayar aristocracy, but they are never accepted as such except 
when tho services of a Nambudri are not available. 

A full description of the Nambudris will be found at page 119 et seq. of 
the Malabar Manual. 

Taluk. No. of Families. Taluk. No. of Families. The number of families 8S 

Chirakkal 79 Krnarl ... 120 

Knuayftin ... 30 WHiiuvanad ... 277 ascertained by Mr. Logan is shown in 

Kurumbranad *. 70 l’alghlt ... „ . 

Wynad . rminani ... 280 the margin. 1 he Census ot 1881 makes 

Calicut ... 163 British Cochin ... „ 

—— their number to be, Males 5 ,m6, 

Tout... ^017 Females 5 3 !^ ( vide Vo I. IV., page 4). 

20. It is only necessary here to remind the Government that by the 
tradition devoutly believed in by orthodox opponents of change, the Nambudris 
were settled in Malabar by Parasu llama, an incarnation of Vishnu, who divided 
the land amongst them, and created the Sudras to be their slaves. The Travancore 
Census Report of 1874, page 191, well sums up the orthodox view of the Nambudri 
as shown by the language in which be is habitually addressed. “ His person is 
holy, his directions are commands, his movements are processions ,1ns meal is 
nectar, he is the holiest of human beings, he is the representative of God on earth.” 

Except the Nambudri, the Nayar 1ms no other priestly, spiritual or 
religious instructor ; and it is for the gratification of this Bhff-dSvan (Earth-god) 
that the Sudra woman, if she lias any religious instruction at all, is taught that 
she was created. 

21. As regards the effect of this precept on the morality of the Sudra 
women more will be said later on, but it is desirable here to note the effect of the 
system on the Nambudris themselves. To keep the family property impartible, and 
to guard against an inconvenient increase of mouths to be fed, the “ Earth-gods ” 
set up a rule that ouly the eldest son should take a Nambudri wife, and that all 
the junior members should solace themselves by forming fugitive connections with 
Sudra girls. The issue of these fugitivo unions following Marumakkathayam, were 
no burden upon the Nambudri father, but had to be supported by the Karanavan 
(senior male) of tho girls’ tarawfid. The defect in this ingenious arrangement is that 
it loaves out of sight tho natural law from which “ Earth-gods ” are not exempt, 
and which so arranges matters that there are as many Nambudri women as there 
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are Nambudri men. The consequence is that while the Nambudri bachelors solac e 
themselves with their Sudra loves, the Nambudri spinsters, secluded and vigilantly 
guarded in the privacy of their houses, must live and die unmarried. 

“ In consequence of this custom the females often enter into wedlock at 
a very advanced age or die in a state of celibacy, but so tenacious are they of their 
observances that the corpse undergoes all the ceremonies of marriage.” ((Jensus * 
Report of Native Cochin, 1875-76, page 35.) “ Many Nambudri women necessarily 
never get a chanco of marriage.” “ In order to get their daughters married at all, 
a Nambudri must be rich, for with each of them he has to pay the bridegroom a 
heavy dowry, and many an illam’s resources have been drained in this way.” 
(Malabar Manual, pages 127—128.) 

“The Nambudri woman, unlike her Brahmin sisters on the other coast, 
may remain unmarried even after attaining the age of puberty, and there are many 
among them who die virgins at an advanced age. Numerous daughters are con¬ 
sidered a misfortune, as their dowry and other marriage expenses will impoverish 
any but the wealthiest Nambudris. They do not, however, kill their children on 
this account,”—a forboarance for which they no doubt deserve due credit. “ The 
women are guarded with more than Moslem jealousy.” (Travancore Census 
Report, 1874-75, pages 213—214.) An institution which by debauching the 
women of one class, condemns the women of another to life-long and enforced 
celibacy, is not one which justice need hesitate to condomn. If the .reform move¬ 
ment set on foot by educated Nayars should eventually have the effect of driving 
the Nambudri bachelor into wedlock with womon of his own caste, this indirect 
consequence of a marriage-law for Nayars, is one which no right-thipking person 
can deplore. What (some persons ask) is to become in such case of th^ Naduvazhi 
(chieftain) and other aristocratic families, who have hitherto preferred Nambudri 
consorts for their females ? It can only be suggested in reply that they should follow 
the example of many of their number and marry in their own caste. 

22. On the Nambudri men the effect of the system has likewise been 
pernicious. Instead of taking the lead in every intellectual pursuit, as do the Brah¬ 
mans in other parts, the Nambudri lias become enervated to such an extent that it 
would be difficult to find more than a few who have mastered the grammar and 
syntax of the Sanskrit, which is the vehicle of their sacred texts. Most of them 
get no further than committing a number of S16kas to memory. Not only do 
they refuse altogether to tread the path of knowledge opened up to them by a 
barbarian Government, but it is rare to find one of them who has studied the 
literature, such as it is, of his own vernacular. The proposed legislation undeniably 
threatens what they regard as their sacred privilege, and it is not to be wondered 
at that their influence should be exerted to the utmost to prevent reform. 

23. The M arumakkathdyam Tiyans .—For an account of the Tiyans vide 
page 142 of the Malabar Manual. Out of a total of 551,717 Tiyans (and Izhavars) 
the approximate number following Marumakkathayam is, as shown above, 220,445, 
or about 40 per cent: The circumstances which forced, or led the Tiyans of North 
Malabar to adopt Marumakkathayam, are buried in obscurity, and nothing is certain 
except that nothing on the point can be known with certainty. The Mapillas of 
North Malabar likewise follow Marumakkathayam, but in their caso this can often 
be directly traced to the fact that their ancestors were Nayars converted to Islam. 

3 
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In the early days of British rule the Tiyan women incurred no social 
disgrace by consorting with Europeans, and up to the last generation, if the Sudra 
girl could boast of her Brahman lover, the Tiyan girl could show more substantial 
benefits from her alliance with a white man of the ruling race. 

Happily the progress of education, and the growth of a wholesome public 
• opinion, have made shameful the position of a European’s concubine; and both 
races have thus been saved from a mode of life equally demoralizing to each. 

24. The Marumakkathdyam System .■—Marumakkath&yam possesses no 
Code. In Malabar no extant scripture is attributed to Sri Parasu Rama, the 
traditional founder of the system, whom the orthodox Malayali regards as an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu,—nor is any writing attributed to the sage Sankarachariar, who is 
believed to be the authority for the sixty-four traditional anacharams Cor heterodox 
observances) in which the Malabar Nambudris differ from their Brahman brethren 
of the East Coast. Prior to the advent of the British there were no courts of 
justice to record case-law, and the Nambudri Brahmans monopolised the study of 
the Shastras and were the sole recognized repositories of the unwritten custom of 
the country. The enquiries of the Commission, in so far as they have been of any 
avail, merely serve to show that the only known work, supposed to embody the 
divine commandments of Sri Parasu Rama, is the Kdrala Mahatmyam, upon which 
the Zamorin and various orthodox Malay Mis rely. The work is composed in San¬ 
skrit verse, and such copies of it as are known to exist are written on palm-leaf in 
the Malayalain character. The only copy which the Commission were able to obtain 
was obligingly lent by the Azhuvanjeri Tamburakkal, a Nambudri dignitary esteemed 
to be of the highest sanctity, and he informs the Commission that this copy was 
made 37 years ago from an older grantham (palm-leaf book) which through age 
was becoming undecipherable, and which is now lost. No information whatever 
is forthcoming as to the authorship of the poem, or as to its date ; and the language 
and character in which it is written have prevented the Commission, during the 
short time at their disposal, from submitting it to a critical examination. 

The poem is divided into chapters and purports to be a monologue 
addressed by the Rishi Garga to Yudhishtira, the eldest of the Pandus. Each chapter 
winds up with a refrain to the effect “ Thus ends chapter—of the discourse of 
Garga to Yudhishtira in the Bhugola Puranam.” 

A translation of one version of Chapter XLIX., which is referred to by the 
Zamorin and others, is given in the answers of Mr. K. Krishna Menon, No. 33 
of Appendix HI. There arc probably several versions, but in substance the 
chapter contains a mythical account of how certain celestial damsels wore brought 
from Indra’s world by Parasu Rama to satisfy the sexual cravings of the Kcralam 
Brahmans, and it recites how Parasu Rama at Vishabhadri (Trichur) pronounced 
his commandment to the women (not being of the Brahman caste) to satisfy the 
desires of Brahmans, enjoining upon them to put off chastity and the cloth which 
covered their breasts, and declaring that promiscuous intercourse with three or 
four men in common was void of the least taint of sin. 

The book would be unworthy of notice were it not relied on as an author¬ 
ity by many champions of Marumakkathayam, and were it not that it correctly 
exhibits the religious teaching of the Nambudri priesthood even at the present day. 
In illustration of this, reference should be made to the evidence of Ashtamurthi 
Nambudripad, whose answers are printed as No. 8 in Appendix III. This 
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gentleman is one of the foremost Nambudris in Malabar in respect of wealth, 
rank, sanctity and learning, and it will probably be allowed that there could be no 
better, or more candid, exponent of the orthodox doctrine. He says :—“ The 
Smritlii says, “ the Sudras’ appointed path to heaven is serving the Brahmans.” 
“ The practice of Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Yaisyas having sexual intercourse 
with servile (Sudra) women is in accordance with the SAstras.” “ If a Brahman 
wished to have sexual intercourse with a Sudra’s wife, the Sudra would be bound 
to gratify the wish.” And again :—“ A Sudra cannot be sure of the true parent* 
age of the children born of his wife. Hence the Sudras cannot follow the rule of 
Makk ath Ay am. ’ * 

This exposition has the full support of the highest possible authority 
from a MarumakkathAyam standpoint. The Zamorin Maharaja Bahadur (Appen¬ 
dix III., No. 1) tells us :—“ According to Tarasu Rama only the eldest son of a 
Brahman family is permitted to marry. The other members may keep females of 
the lower castes, and chastity should not be observed by Non-Brahman females.” 

So Ettan Tamburan Avargal, a learned Sanskrit Scholar and Senior Anandi* 
ravan of the Padinyfird Kovilagam, tells us :—“ It has been ordained by Parasu 
llama that in Kerala, MarumakkathAyam women need not be chaste, and that the 
uon-observance of chastity should entail no evil ” *—(Appendix III., paper 5, 
answer 11). So the Kolathur Variyar, a great landlord well known in connection 
with Mapilla outrages, says :—“ A woman is not forbidden from consorting with 
more than one man.” “ For the MarumakkathAyam people, who reckon'their descent 
through the female line, there is no objection to any cohabitation which does not 
contaminate the female element”—(Paper 9, answers 22 and 23). Sir Madhava 
Rao takes for granted this rule against female chastity when he claims it as one of 
the great benefits conferred by MarumakkathAyam that “it has ensured the peaceful 
operation of the great principle of natural selection.” ( Vide Appendix IV., evidence 
of witness 119, page 88.) Thus in the supposed commandment “ let chastity bo far 
from you: not the least sin attaches to its non-observance,” we have admittedly 
the very foundation and corner stone of the MarumakkathAyam system. 

25. Polyandry. —As to the origin of polyandry amongst the Nayars, the 
Commission finds itself unable to throw any fresh light upon the subject. Mr. 
Wigram’s conjecture that the Nayars “ entered Malabar from the North and 
peopled first the Tulu and then the Malayalam country,” seems inconsistent with 
the fact that tho Nayars speak the purest Malayalam, and that Malayalam is very 
much closer akin to Tamil than to either Tulu, or Canarese, spoken in South Canara. 
If the Nayars entered Malabar from the North they must surely have brought some 
words with them which would have disclosed their affinity to some Northern people, 
whereas their language merely discloses a close affinity to Tamil, and raises the 
presumption that they entered Malabar through the Palghat Gap. 

The theory that polyandry was indigenous in Malabar is not easily 
reconcileable with the fact that tho Cherumars, Pulayars, Panayars, Irulars, 
Kadars, and numerous other servile and jungle tribes, w'ho are looked upon by 
every one as the undoubted aborigines, do not follow MarumakkathAyam. The 

* Note. —Ho quotes a sloka of which tho following is u translation 

“ Among tho folk of this land, in this my country, among all castos, among all SHmantas, and among all other 
womon likewise, let there be no chastity. But as for tho wives of Brabmuns and Dwijas (twice-born classes) let tho 
rule of chastity stand in rogard to them. With other residents let there he no rule of chastity. Behold I declaro 
tho truth.” 
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theory that the first Nayar immigrants came as an army with very few women, 
who therefore had to be shared amongst the men, is also a mere conjecture. 


26. Questions 23 and 24 in Appendix III. were directed to discover the 
correctness, or otherwise, of the notions entertained by European writers who, like 
Mr. !|[ayne, speak of “ polyandry of the Nayar type.” 

The answers display a healthy and almost unanimous detestation of the 
practice of polyandry, and nine-tenths of our informants would have it believed 
that polyandry amongst the Nayars is as extinct as the dodo. 


If by polyandry we mean a plurality of husbands, publicly acknowledged 
by society and by each other as sharing between them a woman’s favours by mutual 
agreement,—the legal and regulated possession, publicly acknowledged-, of one 
woman by several men who are all husbands by the same title,—it may be truly 
said that no such custom is now recognized by the Marumakkathayam castes in 
Malabar. If by polyandry we simply mean a usage which permits a female to 
cohabit with a plurality of lovers, without loss of caste, social degradation, or 
disgrace, then we apprehend that this usage is distinctly sanctioned by Marumak- 
kathayara, and that there are localities where, and classes amongst whom, this 
license is still availed of. Amongst our witnesses an intelligent and candid minority, 


1, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 21, 21, 31, 51, 
53, 57, 59, 93, 98, 101, 155, 180, 191, 192, 
194, 208, 209, 210, 214, 215, 217, 220, 

226, 235, 237, 216, 217, 251, 258, 261, 

264, 269, 280, 281, 286, 287, 288, 290, 


most of them men of mark and position, admit the 
right of the woman to consort with more than one 
man. To facilitate reference their serial numbers 


291,295 ,301 and 305. as gj ven j n Appendix II. are given in the margin. 

27. Marumakkathayam “ Marriage ” Customs.— rWe proceed to set forth 
what wc have to say on the first head of our enquiry, viz., as to what are the 
customs connected with Marumakkathayam Hindu marriages in Malabar. 

The very ground and occasion of our enquiry is tho allegation that 
amongst the MarumakkatMyam castes, there is no such thing as marriage in the 
eyes of the law, and the phrase “ customs connected with marriages ” therefore 
suggests two difficulties. 


In the first place it begs the qnostion at issue, and thus suggests an 
initial difficulty, which is the want of suitable and inoffensive English terms to 
denote the customary cohabitation of tho sexes under the Marumakkathayam law, 
and the cohabiting parties. 

To start by calling such cohabitation marriage, and the customs regulating 
it, marriage customs is a petitio principii which is likely to lead to confusion, but 
which it is not easy to avoid. Some have not scrupled to call the man a “ paramour,” 
the woman a “mistress,” and tho cohabitation “ a fugitive conexion.” “ Consort ” 
may do well for the royal families, but is ridiculous when applied to lower classos. 
“ Concubinage ” and “ Concubine” (terms sometimes adopted by tho High Court) 
convey reproach. “Lover,” “gallant,” “ partner,” are all objectionable. 

In this difficulty it has, out of courtesy, become the practice to acquiesce 
in, and adopt, the use of the term ‘ marriage ’ instead of “ fugitivo connexion,” 
and of the terms “husband” and “wife,” instead of “paramour” and 
“ concubine.” 


28. The MarumakkatMyam Hindus never in Malayalam apply the term 
“marriage” to the union of man and woman. The abstract Malayalam terms for 
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“ marriage ” arc Viva ham and Kalydnam. The former term is never used (or until 
the last few months was never used) of a Marumakkathilyam union : the latter is 
used to denote the ceremony of tying on the tali (or marriage badge) which is 
now admitted to be merely a mock marriage, as will bo explained further on. 

Amongst Makkathayam Malayalis the common term for “to marry ” is 
kettuya, to tie. The husband is “ Kettiyavan ” — he who is tied to you, and*the 
“ wife ” is “ Kettiyaval ” = the woman tied to you. 

These expressions are never used by Marumakkathayam people in speak¬ 
ing of their own sexual relationships. 

The general Marumakkathayam term to denote that a man and woman 
are “ joined together ” in a manner socially approved, is Samhandham , a Sanskrit 
word used to express various sorts of connexion. Thus there is ralda-samhandham 

— blood-connexion : miidal-sambandltam. — property-connexion : pula-sambandham 

— connexion by pollution, and between a man, and the woman with whom he 
avowedly cohabits, the connexion is called Samhandham without qualification. 

In their interrogatories the Commission have used the term Samhandham 
to denote the customary nuptial union of man and woman, but suitable English 
terms are still wanting to denote the parties, and eventually the Commission have, 
for the sake of convenience, and to avoid offence, used the terms “ husband,” 
* wife ’ and “ marriage ” in inverted commas, the inverted commas being meant 
to show that the words are used in a Marumakkathayam sense. 

29. Tho next difficulty is to clear our ideas as to what we mean by 
marriage, for until this is done it is impossible to say whether Maruraakkath&yam 
does, or does not, possess the institution. 

What is tho essential difference between a wifo and a concubine? Can a 
connexion which is dissoluble without formality at the will of either party, 
which confers no legal rights and imposes no obligations on the man, amount to 
marriage ? 

In this matter wo are inclined to agree with tho view expressed by 
Sir FitzJames Stephen in his speech before the Legislative Council reported in 
the Gazette of India, January 27th, 1872, page 75. 

He says •—“ Most people regard marriage as a contract and something 
more; but I never yet heard of any one who denied that it is at all events a con¬ 
tract, and by far the most important of all contracts. It is certainly not regarded 
in this country, in all cases, as a contract between the persons married, as it is in 
Europe, but it certainly is regarded as a contract between some persons, the 
parents of the parties, or the parents of the girl and the husband. Whatever 
words we may choose to employ, it is clear that all the elements of a contract 
must, from the nature of the case, be found wherever a marriage occurs. There 
must be an agreement, there must be a consideration for that agreement, and there 
must be, as a consequence, a set of correlative rights and duties.” 

A contract is an agreement enforcible by law (Contract Act IX. of 1872, 
Sec. 2) and if we can discover such an agreement in the form of nuptial union 
sanctioned by M a r u tn ak k a 11 1 ay am custom, we shall have ascertained that there 
is a Marumakkathayam marriage and not otherwise. 


4 
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30. Amongst Marumakkathayam marriage customs tlie most peculiar, 
distinctive and unique is the Tali-kettn-kalyanam,* which European and Brahman 
writers have united in describing as the only marriage recognized by the system. 

The term Tali-kettmkalyanarn means ‘ marriage by tying the tali.’ The 
tali is a small golden ornament worn on the neck, as tlie badge of marriage, by all 
woiflen of'the Dravidian races. 

The details of the ceremony differ widely in different parts of Malabar, 
and it might almost be said that every large Taraw&d has its own way of cele¬ 
brating it. 

The following account is given by M.R.Ry. K. R. Krishna Menon, 
retired Sub-Judge :— 

The Tali-kettu-kalyansnn is somewhat analogous to what a Devadasi (dancing girl 
attached to pagodas) of other countries undergoes before she begins her profession. Among 
royal families, and those of certain Ednprablius, a Kshatriya,—and among the Charna sect, a 
Nedungadi,—is invited to the gil l’s house at an auspicious hour appointed for the purpose, and 
in the presence of friends and castemen tics lali round her neck and goes away after receiving 
a certain fee for his trouble. Among the other sects, the horoscope of the girl is examined 
along with those of the boys of her Enangau (a reconciled member of one’s own clan) families, 
and the boy whose horoscope is found to agree with hev’s, is marked out as a fit person to 
tie the tali, and a day is fixed for the tali-tying ceremony by the astrologer, and information 
given to the Kuranavau of the boy’s family. On the appointed day the boy is invited to a 
house near that of the girl, where he is fed with his friends by the head of the girl’s family. 
The feast is called “ Ayani Unu,” and the boy is thenceforth called “ Manavalan ” or “ Filial” 
(bridegroom). From the house in which the Manavalan is entertained, a procession is formed 
preceded by men with sword and shield shouting a kind of war-.cry. In tlie meantime a pro¬ 
cession starts from the girl’s house, with similar men and cries, and headed by a member of her 
Tarawad, to meet the other procession, and after meeting the Manavalan, be escorts him to the 
girl’s house. After entering the pandal erected for that purpose, he is conducted to a 
scat of honor and there his feet are washed by tlie brother of the girl, win receives 
a pair of cloths on trio occasion. The Manavalan is then taken to the centre of the pandal 
where bamboo-mats, carpets, and white cloths are spread, and seated there. The brother of 

* Note,—I t is in this ci’i'i'inony that M mini nan (1801) obviously alludes when lie says ‘‘The female 
Nayars, wbilo children, go through the c remony of mamijse both with Nutnbudris and Nayars ; bat hero, as in the 
South, the mail and wife never cohabit.” (Appendix 1., pngs -.) 

So the Bov. Christian Irion, writing on North Malabar, in 1864, says:— 

“ For a Sudra maiden the marriage ceremony is performed by some Brahman before slio attains puberty," 

(page 5). 

The Bov. Matccr, writing of the Travancoro Nayars, in 1870, says “ In early youth tho girl goes through the 
ceremonv of marriage by haviug tho tilb', or man iuge cord tied round her nock, but this is not followed by cohabitation." 
Mr. Nogam Jyer, Brahman Pewan Peishkar of Travancoro, wriling, in 1876, describes the Tali-ketiu ceremony as the 
marriage ; hut explains that it confers no right of cohabitation on the bridegroom, ami states that “ wh in sho itlie bride) 
attains the ago of puberty she chooses her husband of her own free accord." Mr. Sankariah, Brahman Pewan Peishkar 
of Native Cochin, writing, in 1876, says:—” TlmtNayar) women pass through tho religious rites of marriage in the same 
way as all other Hindus, but they are united then to a ey mholical husband and not to a partu ular individual.” 

Tho anonymous Naynr author, quoted at pago 11, Appendix I., adopts without comment or protest, the 
description given in the Travaneoro Census Report of tlie TulPkeltu as constituting a Nayar giil s matriago. lie adds 
on his own authority “The Tali-ticr in some cases bee mies her husband. If not, when sho attains puberty her 
parents, or uncle, choose for her a husband and she accepts bim. 

“Every Nayar girl,” Bays Mr. Logan, “is married in one sense at a very early age.” “ Tho strange thing 
about it all is that the girl is not really married to the man who performs the I ali-tying ceremony.” 

Herr Starke (page 13, Appendix I.) says:—“It is impossible not to regard tlie ceremony by which a girl is 
dedicated to what is according to our ideas an unchaste life, as a wedding ceremony which has been degraded into a 
mere formality.” 

Mon. Elie Eoolns, in desci ibing tho Malabar marriage, is or opinion that “ the nuptials are here interposed 
only to emancipate the woman aud introduce her into the world.” “Provided she wears her tali round her neck, 
she is free from conjugal bonds.” 
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the girl then carries her from inside of the house, and after going round the paudal three times, 
places her at the left side of the MunavAlan, and the father of the girl then presents new cloth 
tied in a kambli to the pair, and with this now cloth (technically called “ Manthravadi ”) they 
change their dress. The wife of the Karanavan of the girl’s Tarawad, if she be of the same 
caste, then decorates the girl by putting anklets, &c. The Purdhir., called “ Elayath,” (a few 
class of Brahmans) then gives tho tali to the Manavalan, and the family astrologer shouts 
“Muhurtham ” (auspicious hour) and the Mauav&hin, putting his sword on the lap, ties* tali 
round the girl’s neck, who is then required to hold an arrow and a looking-glass in her hand. 
In rich families a Brahmini sings certain songs intended to bless the couple. In ordinary 
families who cannot procure her presence, a certain Nayar who is versed in songs performs the 
■office. Tho hoy and the girl are then carried by Enangans to a decorated apartment in the 
inner part of the house where they are required to remain under a sort of pollution for three 
days. On tjio fourth day they bathe in some neighbouring tank or river, holding each other’s 
hands. After changing cloths, they come home preceded by a procession which varies in 
importance according to the wealth of tho girl’s family. Tom-toms and elephants usually form 
part of the procession, and saffron water is sprinkled. When they come home the doors of the 
house are all shut, which the Manavalan is required to force open. He then enters the house 
and takes his seat in the northern wing thereof. The aunt and other female friends of the girl 
then approach and give sweetmeats to the couple. The girl then serves food to the boy, and 
after taking their meals together from the same leaf, they proceed to tho panda), where a cloth 
is severed into two parts and eacli part given to the Manavalan and girl separately in the 
presence of E nangans and other friends. The severing of the cloth is supposed to constitute 
a divorce.” [Vide Appendix III., no answer.) 

The 2nd witness (Appendix IV.) gives an account of how the T&li-kettu 
is performed in North Malabar, and numerous other versions will be found in tbe 
answers to Question 11 in Appendix III. 

31. We deem it’due to M.R.Ry. C. Karunagara Menon, h.a., (Sub-Editor 
of “ The Hindu’’), one of the most active and enthusiastic defenders of existing 
usage, to quote bis explanation of the ceremonial. He writes:— 

“The Tali-kettu-kabfuiamdoes not differ in any essential respect from the marriage 
ceremony among the Hindus. All available evidence unmistakably points to the conclusion 
that the Kettu-kulyanaui is in intention, if not in effect, tho actual marriage ceremony as 
among other Hindus. With one exception, there is little difference in the ceremonies, that 
exception being that, while Brahmans recite the Vedas and Mantrams, we are compelled to 
substitute for them what is called Erahmiui pattu (song by Brahmini). In singing her songs, 
the Brahmini must regulate her voice so as to make it harmonise with the time in which the 
Big Veda is recited ; or, in other words, she should sing her songs in Rig Veda swaram. The 
Brahmans alone being privileged to recite Vedas and Mantras, it was ruled that for other 
classes, the Kshatriyas and Sudras, tlie Erahmiui pattu sung in Veda swaram. would be a 
sufficient substitute. Erom tlm time when Kettu-kalyamim came into existence in K6rulam, 
the Brahmini pattu has also been in existence. The following are some of the verses recited 
on the occasion of Kettu-kalvfmam ; and they will show that the Kettu-kalyilnain is not. 
such a meaningless ceremony as has been vulgarly supposed :— 

“ The weaver ha* spun the ivhile and red threads, and in the wedding panelal the Veda 
Brahmini has twisted them into cords. She has hound them as an armlet on the rigid hand of the 
virgin (saying) ‘ May the thread he your constant light and may you live a hundred years in the 
enjoyment of a married life. May the possession of hiisbaiid and happy children he yours. May 
you have children as numerous as paddy counted, and life for years as numerous us rice counted.’ ” 

2. “The pandul has been six months in building and the kettle drums announce (the 
festival). There is a banqueting hall, and a bed cha tuber. The Mala is put around the neck of the 
sweet-voiced damsel, and as they lived there happily as husband and wife, so lei these live here long 
in the enjoyment of happiness 


* Note. —Translated by the Commission. 
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The above lines all speak of the preparations for marriage, the union of the bride 
and bridegroom, their happy married lifo and so forth. The concluding lines in the first 
express the wish that the bride may long enjoy conjugal happiness, that a number of children 
be born to her and that she may live long. Those in the second are to the effect that as R&ma 
and Sitha (in RAtn&yunam) lived happy there after their marriage, so may this couple here 
live long and happy. It must be noted that among all higher caste Hindus, the marriage cere- 
xnoify is divided into two parts, viz., (1) that in which tho religious ceremonials form the chief 
feature, and which is known as betrothal, and (2) that which is popularly known rs consum¬ 
mation. As among otlior Hindus, so among Marumakkath&yam followers, the first part which 
is more important from a religious point of view than tho second, must be performed beforo 
the girl shows the first signs of menstruation, since in default the girl becomes subject to 
excommunication ; and no girl can be married before tbe performance of this ceremony. The 
second or the consummation ceremony among Hindus in general may take place either on the 
fourth day after the religions ceremony, or oil any other auspicious day selected afterwards. 
The same is the case among the Mnrumakkathuyaui followers. It will hence bo seen that the 
only difference between Marumakkathayam men and other Hindus in respect of the marriage 
ceremony is that while the latter perform the ceremony after selecting a husband, and post¬ 
pone the union of the couple for a future date, i.e., when the girl attains puberty, the former 
perforin the ceremony first and select tho husband (in the large majority of cases) only on the 
second occasion, i.e., when the girl is fit to be united to her husband. The Manavalan in the 
TAli-kefctu ceremony merely performs a. vicarious part for the future husband. But when a 
husband is ready to band, it is not unusual for the girl to be actually married on the occasion 
of the TAli-kettu. The reason for this departure from the ordinary Hindu custom, seems tome 
to be, that our early law-givers in view of the scarcity of men and the consequent difficulty of 
securing a hilsband for every girl before puberty and the danger of girls being outeasted in 
default, devised this happy plan,—to allow every girl to be married, in a sense, with tbe 
necessary religious ceremony, and to enable her to remain unmarried for life without being 
subjected to oxcommunication from caste. This viow receives much support from the fact that 
the Nayavs were, till the British advent towards the close of the last century, a great fighting 
race, and that they often lost lives iu their frequent wars with the neighbouring principalities 
and tribes. Nor is this the only Hindu custom in regard to which the letter of the law has 
been closely followed without a corresponding adherence to its spirit. Among the Nambudris 
who are admittedly the holiest and purest of Indian Brahmans, the women are allowed to 
remain unmarried for life without being excommunicated, and as if to make tardy retribution 
to women who die unmarried, the corpse cannot be burned till a Tali string is tied round the 
neck of the corpse, while lying on the funeral pile by a competent relative. (Fide Bogan’s 
Manual, page 127.) Similarly in other Hindu customs also it will be found that while the letter 
of tho law is strictly adhered to, the spirit is sometimes lost sight of or is not observed,” 
(Vide Appendix III., no answer.) 

Thus the best that can be said of tbe ceremony by one of its most intel¬ 
ligent supporters is that tbe sham betrothal of a girl to a vicarious husband is her 
actual marriage ceremony, in which religious ceremonials form the chief feature; 
and that it ‘is a happy plan’ devised in order to allow every girl to be married, 
‘in a sense,’ although slie has no husband. 

We do not think that this view differs widely from that of the European 
writers who have supposed that Marumakkathayam usage intends the Tfili-kettu to 
be the only ceremony which a girl approaching womanhood needs to fit her for 
cohabitation with one or more men of her own or higher caste. 

32. Of our other Malayali informants some think it is a marriage : some 
think it is no‘. Some call it a mock marriage, a formal marriage, a sham marriage, 
a religious marriage, a fictitious marriage, a marriage sacrament, the preliminary 
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part of marriage, a meaningless ceremony, an empty form, a ridiculous farce, an 
incongruous custom, a pretence, a waste of money, and a device for becoming 
involved in debt.* 


* Noth.— 'J In* Kraljail Ihiju i Zniunrin’s next Lcir, and head <f the Koitnkknl Koviliigam i-ay s :— 

44 Tl' 4 ' Kalyaimin is not a viv&l.ant ui.anhget whit 1. entitles the ttmn who tics the tali to Lordship over her. 
It merely entitles tho girl t.» n right to cohabit with a man.” Jle tells us (answer 20) that in parts of .South Malabar 
no formalities arc observed in forming * Sainbamlliani,’ beyond obtaining the consent« f the relatives ; whilst in other 
parts, when the man aud the woman are of the mine division, the brahmans are feasted and some charity is ills > given. 
Me admits the right of tho woman to a plurality of ‘ husbands * pn.viihd she lias tho consent of the first Sambandlm- 
kurun, and cjuotrS chapter HI of the Kerala Aluhuf inyani as the aatliOiily, 

The Valia Tumburaut f tho Western Kovilagam tells ns that ihe pi i foj man: <• of tlie Tali kettu indicates that 
the girl has attained marriageable ago and that ii consists in tying of the tali, at t he auspicious moment, with n arriago 
riles and adorations to the J eiLy. He states that l.Im ceremony en at< s neither the right nor the disability to form 
ftumbaudlmin ;* und does not uttempt to explain what ‘ marriage rites’ mean. 

The i hirakhal ltajah, in common with other North Aluls.biiruuthi lilies, tells us ti nt this is a ceremony which 
girls between it and 11 years of age have io and* rpo, and that The occasion is cole'hinted with feasting ami much 
splendour lie leaves us in the dark as to its meaning. 

Tho Itujah of Kadathunad tells us that ** il is n preliminary i ito to marriage/’ but is silent as to its object. 

It is to the Tii; i-'.rit't’kuf ijiimini that Air. . c ankariah, the learned brahman 1 ewau lYishknr of Native Cochin, 
who has m arly JlO yen in* nnpiaini since with Mmnimikkuthaymn i sages nl'udis in pnrn. 4 of his Memo, as ihe girl’s 
“ marriage saeraine.ui/* and the term ' Samlmmlham’ he tel s us u denotes sexual attachment as dis tinguished from 
religious marriage, or run jugal rights." 

Tim M iiijeri K.irnnumu I pad, (a StliAni, and large landed Proprietor in Krnad) tells us that the T\fi-I,cttu takes 
the place of tlio rite of marriage « Vivahain; among the brahmans. To the (piestion w hether it contYrs on the Tali*ticr 
tho right of cohabitation with the girl, he returns an answer in the nllirmniivc ; and to the tpiCNimu whe ther any 
further formnlilioH are rei|ijisite to form Sami .mull uni, he rep lie a “ceiemonies aw rtipiixd if the man is not the one 
who tied the tali ” 

Atehudun £otmiyujipud (Niimbudri landlord and Vnidignn) says :—Tuli-kcttu-kalyannm is tJie way by which 
tiuirringo (Muwjnl•jaw) is effected among people following the Alaiumukkiitlmynm law. llo says that no further 
formalities arc necessary to entitle the woman to consort with i:s n ary nicu as she pleases. 

Mr. Cliathu Nambiyar, District Munsiff, r.ays “ TAli-keltn-kalyai am is the formal, or preliminary part of tho 
marriage,” “ after the Tuli keim ceremony is over the girl attain* tlio lank of woman and becomes eligible for marriage 
proper.” 

Mr. T. Kunhi Jtnnmti Naynr (Judge of the High Court Tmvai.eoic.■ rays :— 

” 'lali-kettu-kalyanam is the investiture of a girl with tali (marriage badge) in token of the girl having 
attained a mini iageable age, ami iicu ltln.ll.oi to m me ore.** 11 'J hen- is in my vitw j.«» valid reason w hy the tier of 
tho tali, or Manuvuhiii, should not. have the right to cohabit with the giil, win n the | roper time for eoiisummaiion of 
a inarriu ;e arrives ami it is to be devoutly w ished that *« n c rysti in by wlml» tin? original intention involved in the 
celebration of Tuli-kct tu eeiemony can he fully rnrfied out, could be devised.” 

Mr. K. K. Krishnnii (SSub Judge :—•** A regular u ai lingo mum uy c , .\ce]il. that the person s> lee ted to tie the 
IriMi is not. necessarily tlio hUshnnd of the gill.” Air. T. (iopulan Nayar (Deputy Collector/ " The ceremony is an 
exact representation of marriage, and the ifili is the recognized emblem of married life." ,k The original and bor¬ 
rowed sign iiicui ion of the ceremony is lost and Kmyaiiam now remains nn unmeaning and superfluous formality/* 
Mr. V. (Jiiuppnn Menem (l.eputy Collector) “ Tho 'JuU-b'lf-u-kalynuim is piaeti« ally a man iage w ithout being 
f .dlowed by eonsuminai ion, and the songs sung on tin; auspicious (’occasion denote tJmt ii is intended us u wedding.” 

Mr. b. K. Kelappa Kurup ( High Court Aaketl):—“What the real sign lieanee u'.' the Kettu-kulyanuni is, is 
not very clear.” 

Mr. L r . Aehndan Nayar \ l)is riet Alunfiiflf) :—“ Kvery gill must undergo thin ceremony. In this respect we 
follow the other Hindus, hut it is deprived of its solemn and binding charaetir by the gubscqiicul procedure sanctioned 
by custom.” 

Mr. Kotieth Uummmi (1st grade bleuder) * The Tfdt-keUii-kulynimni is the subttitulo for the brahman 
Vivahain (marriage)/’ 

Air. b. Kanhambn (2nd grade* blender :— i; A sham imitation of irnhmimcal ceremony of perform ing marriage/* 

Mr. M. Copula Meium '.1st grade blender):- “ Tuli-kettu-kalvaiiani is, I should think, from the customs even 
now observed, the ceremony intended as the real marriage. 

Mr. C. (iopalan Nayar • Tuhsildar)” To satisfy the Sudras, the brahmans, who lmd then the upper hand 
in every thing, invented an apology lor marriage with which the Sudras were to be content.” 

Mr. Ond.u Hainan (Taluk Sheristadar) “ An imitation of the marriage ceremony of the Ihahmuns.” 

'.Mi-. Amlm Nayar (Sub llegistrar, i'oiuiani ■ " Tali-kett u is euusiilorcd among Navars to lie t in*, formal 

marriage of girls.” 

Air. Kuiadi Krishna Meuon (Veliyangodo Amsam, bonnani Taluk, .laniui It is a pieteneeo! a man making 
a woman liis wifi*, and a device for becoming involved in debt.' 

Mr. Kutliaiiiballi Krislinan Nambiyar (Guruvayur Auuiam, bonnuiii Taluk, Janmi and liiouiet board 
Member) :—“ It is nominally a marriage.^ 


o 
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While a small minority of strict conservatives still maintain that the 
Tali-kettu is a real marriage intended to confer on the bridegroom a right to 
■cohabit with the bride, an immense majority describe it as a fictitious marriage, the 
origin and meaning of which they are at a loss to explain; and another large section 
tender the explanation accepted by our President, viz., that in some way or other 
iti^“ an essential caste observance preliminary to the formation of sexual relation.” 

33. Whatever the origin of the ceremony, and whatever its significance in 
times past, the evidence we have collected demonstrates that the present generation 


Mi*. T. M. Appu Neduug&ili, b. i., b.l., (1st grade Header, Calicut) :—■“ It is a mock marriage.*’ 

Mr. C. V. (luvimla Tarakan (2nd grade Pleader, Angudipuram) :—“ It is a mock marriage.” 

Mr. B. Kan lira Monon (2nd grade Pleader, Calicut):— 4 * It lias been converted into a mockery, sham, and 
apology for a marriage.” 

Mr. Kanmui Uimi Nnyar (2nd grade Pleader, P nigh at) :—“It is nothing but a meaningless ceremony.” 

Mr. B. liarnuiini Monou (1st grade Pleader, Calicut) ft is a mockery for marring©.*' 

Mr. V, M, (lovinda Mouon (1st grade Pleader, Palglult) :—** It is a ceremony of freeing the girl from Gods 
who are supposed to lay claim to every virgin.” 

Mr. N. K. Chainu Monon (Sub-Registrar, Perinfcalmaunu) :—It is “ a mock marriage attended with ridiculous 
travesty of much of the formalities of a Shastraic Hindu wedding, probably devised by the Nambudri law-^i/er for 
hia slave.’* 

Mr. K. Ditmodora Panikkar (Sub-Registrar, Chevayur) :— It is “ an imitation of Brahman marriage without 
the religions force.” “ (band feast lasts for 4 days to the utter ruination of the tarawads.” 

Mr. Ktxhur Kdatlnl Kunhi Hainan Va/dninnavar (Voliyavnbra, Kottayam, Sthani and Jamni) :—** It- is a 
•ceremony performed in place of marriage. It partakes of the nature of a wedding, but the ceremony is devoid of 
meaning,” 

Mr. C. M. Krishnau Nayar (1st grade Pleader, Palglult) “ The authors of this ridiculous farce must have 
had motives of their own why the tail-tying man should not have any such right (of cohabitation).** 

Mr. K. Eammmi Kurup (Sub-Registrar, Panur) :—“ T<\li-hettu hihj&nnm is ivforrn of mock marriage whereby 
the followers of Marnmakkutliiya n observe the mama* customs laid clown in the Hindu Slnistras, that a girl loses 
her caste if she is not married before she attains puberty." 

Mr. i\ Kamnniii Menon tSiib-Registiar, Malapnram) :—“ It is a ceremony in which much money is also 
wasted, but tint whole affair becomes a sham and mockery when it, is remembered that the position assigned to tho 
bridegroom Is little hotter than that of a (lay labourer who is dismissed with It is wages when tho day’s wi rk is over.” 

Mr. M. Krishnau, b.a., (Malayalatn Munshi, ProsSylmcy College) : - 11 Tali-kettu is in many respects analogous 
to what takes place in connection with real marriages in other places in India. Though the people of Malabar were 
persuaded to accust in themselves to tho “ anacharam ” arbitrarily introduced into this country, they could not help 
keeping up at least the empty form.” 

Mr. P. (lovinda Monon (Sub-Registrar, Ainlilhode):—“Tho ceremony is nothing but a farce wherein tho 
bride after having gone through several trivial formalities is given in marriage by her undo to her presumed 
bridegroom.” 

Mr. M. C. Kannun Nairibiyar, n.A , (Heiid.masfoi, Municipal High School):-As practised at present it is 
nothing but a farce blindly observed simply for the reason that the ancestors did it.” 

Mr, M. Ittiuikanda Panikkar. it.A., (Translator, TTigli Court) :—It is “ a mock ceremony conferring no real 
right whatever,” 

Mr. K. Unman (1’olico Inspector, Cannanorc ” It is an incongruous custom, fit for nothing but ridicule.” 
“ As far as T understand it, tho ceremony from beginning to end declares that in the space of four days the girl lias 
bathed after menstrual inn, has received it husband, that they have enjoyed each other as man mnl wife, and that 
they have undertaken household duties as father and mother.” ” Altogether it may lie said to resemble the nuptials 
in a dramatic entertainment.” 

Mr. 'l'. Madhava Menon (Revenue Inspector, Palghat Taluk) :—“ It is a fictitious marriago ceremony among 
Hindus under the Mariniinkkntlulyam system. 

Mr. K. tiopnla Motion (Slieristadar, Wynad Taluk):—“ Tho bridegroom is like any other man to tho bride 
afterwards. It is mere waste of money and will be a great boon to society if it is done away with altogether.” 

Mr. I 5 . Copal a Menon (Vernacular Record Keeper, Hiir.ur): 11 Tali-kettn kalyanam is a mere formality. It 
is one of the greatest and all engrossing ceremonies among tho Nairs of Malabar, which often exhausts tho earnings 
of a life-long labour.” 

Mr. K. Govinda Menon, b.a., (Head Clerk, Head Assistant Collector’s Office) :— “ formerly among Naii-H Tilli- 
tying ceremony was the actual marriage, but Nainbudris for their own reasons did not relish the custom, and through 
their influence the Knyars were compelled to do away with the spirit, and retain tho form.” 

Mr. C. Krishnau Xnyar (Revenue Inspector, Walhmmad):—“ It does not give a right to cohabit with tho girl, 
boeauso the Nainbudris want her to be kept ns their concubine ” 

Mr. Valia Raman Adiyodi, Kollnyam “ The Tali-kettu is a SamuhXram (atonemont ?) appointed for Dasis 
(handmaids?) to removo the dbsliam (evil) uliieli would otherwise attach to Brahmans, arising from tlie necessity 
-of their cohabiting with Itasis, because only tho eldest son can marry.” 
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for tlic most part blindly follow what they believe to be the custom, without 
in the least understanding what they are doing. The variety of ways in which the 
ceremony is now-a-days performed need not bewilder or mystify us, when we find 
the most intelligent Malayfilis admitting that the ceremony has entirely lost all 
meaning. 

In parts of Calicut, Ernad, Wulluvanad, Pal ghat and Ponnani, the 
Tsili-kettu is still celebrated with every formality of a real marriage. A bride¬ 
groom is selected after consultation of horoscopes. He is seated by tbe bride in 
tbc marriage pandnl. He invests the bride with the badge of marriage. The 
bride eats from the same leaf as the bridegroom. They are placed together in the 
sleeping chamber to go through the fiction (it is only a fiction) of cohabitation, 
and on the fourth day the bridegroom severs his connection with the girl by the 
symbol of cutting into two pieces the cloth with which she is covered. Yet not¬ 
withstanding this ‘divorce,’ custom obliges tbe girl to observe pollution when lier 
bridegroom (Mauavfilanj dies, and the Nainbudris for some purposes rogard lier 
as a widow. 

84. In North Malabar (as Mr. Chatliu Nambiyar tells us, App. III., No. 18, 
answer 12) the tali is tied * by a respectable, holy, learnod, and elderly Brahman.’ 
The champions and defenders of North Malabar usage would make believo that there 
is some stain, or impurity, attaching to a maiden (Kanyaga) which the Tfili-kettu 
ceremony is designed to remove. By going through a fiction of betrothal, and by 
having the badge of marriage tied round her neck, a maiden becomes purified, and 
tit to go through the further ceremonies which should attend 1 Sambandham.’ 

The English Commissioner thinks that most Europeans will probably find 
this explanation of the ceremony unintelligible, and that they will persist in regard¬ 
ing the Brahman tali-tier as a relic of the time when the Earth-gods were entitled to 
the first-fruits, and when it was considered the high privilege of every Sndra maid 
to be introduced by them to womanhood. 

85. In North Malabar (ami elsewhere) a woman of the Nuinbisan caste 
is engaged to sing nuptial songs, and plays an important part in the Tfdi-kettu 
ceremony. It is noticeable that she is called the ‘ Brahman lady’ (Brahmini) 
though she is not of the Brahman caste. Possibly by a fiction she is imagined to 
represent the female relatives of the Brahman bridegroom, who would otherwise 
be conspicuous by tlieir absence. It is not easy to account for her title of Bralnnini 
in any other way. 

80. Some divisions of Nayars prefer to have the marriage-badge tied 
on bv a Kshatriya, or Samantbau ; ami there is, in such cases, no objection to one 
man tying tbe tali on auy number of girls at the same time and place. Some of 
tbe witnesses explain that this is by virtue of the Kshatriya’s royal descent, which 
makes him a licensed, or privileged, polygamist. Others show that if this be the 
explanation, it is now lost sight of inasmuch as one man may tie the tali on mother 
and daughter, or on several sisters, which if he were husband would be incest. 

87. Others tell us that where the family is poor, a bridegroom is some¬ 
times altogether dispensed with. The girl’s mother makes an idol of clay, adorns 
it with flowers, and invests her daughter with the Tali in the presence of the idol. 



This would scorn to be an almost exact counterpart of the consecration of the East 
Coast Dcva-Dusi (God’s handmaiden) to her profession as a temple prostitute. 

38. The Marumakkathayain Tivans in this, as in other respects, have 
copied the higher castes, with such variations as were pleasing to themselves. 
Amongst the Tiyans the girl is invested with the tali either hv her mother (in 
whfeh case the ceremony is meaningless), or by the man to whom she is really 
betrothed and who afterwards becomes her husband. This latter practice is 
becoming the fashion, and whore it. is followed we have a true marriage ceremony, 
with this rather important exception that the union is dissoluble without formality 
at the will of either party, and that it confers no legal rights on ihe ‘ wife,' and 
imposes no marital, or paternal, obligations on the man. 

30. The demands of society, fust that the ceremony should be performed 
before a girl attains puberty, and xcromt that it should be the occasion of a mighty 
feast, when the voice of thrift and prudence should be silenced, have so 
worked that a custom is now growing of regarding the Tali-kcltu as a Tara wad 
ceremony to be performed at intervals often years, like a sort of gaol-delivery, 
upon all the girls of the family at one time, from the infant at tlm breast to the 
girl (who in the native view) is on the threshold ot womanhood. 

This is the occasion which (as the Travancore Census Iteport, page 2GG, 
tells us) “ oftentimes exhausts the earnings of a lifelong labour.” The Commission 
were asked-at Palghat whether they could not manage to bring in a section to 
restrain society from driving Tara wads to ruin by aiding and abetting a wasteful 
outlay on Tali-kettu festivities ! ‘ One touch of nature makes the whole woihl. kin,’ 
and this desire for legislative interference will wake a chord of sympathy in the 
breast of many a slave to fashion. 

40. From one point of view the Tfdi-kottu, as now celebrated, may bo 
regarded as a valuable device for avoiding the evils of child-marriage. When the 
baby in arms lias gone through the Tali-kettu and been invested with her ‘ marriage 
badge,’ society permits her to grow-up and remain a virgin till a suitable match is 
found for her. 

On the other hand there are manifest symptoms that as a preventive of 
child-marriage it is inefficacious. According to recent practice, wherever two 
families think it desirable that an alliance should be arranged between a boy of the 
one family and a girl of the other, a Sambandham is forthwith celebrated with the 
usual festivities, without regard to the maturity of tlx* girl, and in many instances 
the girl is forthwith sent to the husband’s house. The object of this is to make 
sure bv an actual betrothal that a good match may not bo lost; but if uncontrolled 
this fashion would soon ripen into a regular custom of child-marriage. 

41. There is another suggestion which tin* aMalnyfilis for the last two or 
three years have been warmly discussing, and that is whether there is any real 
objection to postponing the Tali-kettu until the girl is marriageable, and then 
permitting her real husband to invest ber with the marriage-badge.* 

* Noth.— lii a novel called *' Miiiakshi,’ j.i iult-tl in Mahiyulaiii Inst year, tin.' Mayor author discusses tins pros 
and coHf of this question in a chapter which is well worth perusal. The following extract is part of a conversation 
between the relatives of the heroin o pi school girl) in u Ueb.de as to how the Tali lotto should be performed upon her:— 

A. “ Is there uny objection to letting the Sainbamlham and Ttili-b'thi take place at the same time? Would 
it not be more honorable aud better to get the tali tied by the husband in the wedding booth ? ” 
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In this matter it would be supposed that the Nayars have merely to 
follow the example of the “Earth-gods,” their Nambudri priests, whom they have 
taken for their pattern and guide in all things spiritual and temporal. The 
Nambudris, as already explained, follow an anacharam which permits their woinen 
to remain virgins without loss of caste. The Nayars may well imitate them in 
good customs as well as in bad. Two high Nambudris examined as witnesses at 
Shoranur (Nos. 92 and 93) were asked whether the Nayars would incur any social 
penalty if the Nambudri example in this respect was followed, and both replied in 
the negative. If the leading Nayars would agree to convert the Tali-kcttu from a 
sham into a reality, by performing the ceremony when the girl becomes marriage¬ 
able, and when a suitable husband has been found for her, a great reproach and 
disgrace (as the best of them admit the present mock-marriage to be) would be 
wiped away. 

42. Opinions differ as to whether, after Tali-kettu has been performed, 
any further formalities are necessary when the girl takes a consort. 

Many respectablo witnesses* tell us (an undoubted fact) that no formality, 
religious or secular, need attach to Sambandham, and that in very many cases the 
consent of the girl and of her guardian is all that is thought necessary. But it 
is also an undoubted fact that recent usage (especially in North Malabar) tends 
to surround the occasion of first cohabitation with a more or less elaborate cere¬ 
monial. We cannot do better than accept the description given by our colleague, 
Mr. Chandu Morion, of the ceremonies which he, and those who think with him, 
regard as constituting ‘ marriage’ amongst the Nayars. He says 

Sambandliam is the'principal Malayalam word for marriage as Vivaham is in San¬ 
skrit. Whatever may be the basis of the Sambandhams of the Marnmakkathfiyam Nayars, 
there can be no doubt that the idea which the word conveys to a Malayali is the same as the 

B “ That is an impossible tiling In some bif? TarawHds with many members it may sometimes happen that 
tally 25 girls have to be tied at the same time. Never in this life would it be possible to find a Sambandlmkaran to tie 
the till for each, one by one. You can't buy a Samlmmlliaklrati along with the bazaar things required for the wedding 
expenses, can you ? If that were possible it might bo done. What is the use of talking idly about a thing which is 
impossible to bring about.” 

A- “ It might be managed, even in this life, if the determination to marry all the girls in a Tarawad on the 
same day were given up. It would suffice to man y only tho girls for whom thero were Sambandhaklrans. Let it be 
settled to marry the rest as Sambandbaklraus become available. Tf this be done there is no difficulty and thou it 
would be the husband who tied the tali. 


B. “ Tlmro would be no end of difficulty mid bother if it were determined to catch the .Sambandhaklrans and 
causo them to tie the tali one at a time. If you want to celebrate a tolerably decent Kaly&nam, not a cash less than 
Rs 600 will cover the expense. Supposing there are ten girls to a Tarawld that would moon an outlay of Us. 5,000 
for their marriage. If the Tarawld is not a prosperous one you need not fancy that they can borrow a cash without 
mortgaging land on Kinam or usufructuary mortgage. This being so, nothing more would bo wanted to ruin tho 
Maruniakknthiyam Torawids by making them pluck-up and sell even the very foundation stones of their dwellings.” 


' A “ If there ovists tho smallest shame at needless waste of money, or if there is any regard for the family, 

no Tarawld need bo ruined by marriage expenses. It is sufficient if it recognized that the expense should be suited 
to tho means At a cost of about Its. 40 t'.e marriage could bo very decently and honorably performed. No folly and 
stupidity cau equal that of borrowing and falling into debt for the sake of incurring wasteful oxpense on tho cvreiuony 
for no fiuit but dishonour. It is becaufle no limit is placed on expenditure that moBt Tnrawlds have sunk into debt 
and ruin This Malabar is not the only country in the world where girls Lave to be married one after tho oilier.” 

The ultimate conclusion arrived ut is that the Tali-kcttu is a shameful mockery which ought to bo reformed, 
but that the notion that tho marriage law of “ highly civilized Europeans ” can be at once introduced into Malabar, is 
idle one Such a reform (they agree! can only beennie poBsiblo when civilization and female education have in 
course of time made the people ripe for such a change 

•Vide Appendix IV., witnesses 75 and 115. Appendix II, Nos. 140, 156, 157, 178,180,187,193, 202, 207, 212, 
213 215, 218, 226, 230, 231, 232, 235, 236, 237, 240, 248, 252, 258, 262, 266, 269, 274, 275, 277, 279, 263, 285, 2S6, 2S8, 
295, 802, 304, 312, 321- The above list is not exhaustive. 
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word Vivaham. The generic term Sambandham, which in South Malabar, between Calient and 
Nedunganad and in Ponnani, Cochin and parts of Travancore, is the only word to denote 
marriage, includes, 

1. Guna Dosham as nsed in South and North Malabar. 

2. The Pudamuri, or its Sanskrit synonymo ‘ Vastradanam ’ used in North Malabar. 

3. Usdiamporukka,, and Vidiiram Kairuga, of North Malabar. 

4. The Kidakkora Kalyanain of Pidghat and parts of Nedunganad. 

The Pudamuri, Vastradiinam, Uzhamporukkuga, Vid&rara Kairuga, &c., are local 
expressions hardly understood beyond the localities in which they are used, but there would 
be hardly a Malay&li who would not readily understand what is meant by Samhandham 
Tudanguga (to begin Sambandhatn). The meaning of this phrase which means “ to marry" 
is understood throughout KSralam in the same way, and there can be no ambiguity or mistake 
about it. 

It is thus found that Sambandliam is tho principal word denoting marriage among 
Marumakkathfiyam Nayars. It will also be found on a dose and careful examination of facts, 
that the principal features of this Sambandham ceremony all over tho Kfjralam, are in the 
main, the same. As there are different local names denoting marriage, so there may be found 
local variations in the performance of the ceremony. But the general f oat urea are more or less 
the same. For instance, tho examination, prior to the betrothal, of the horoscopes of the bride 
and the bridegroom to ascertain whether their stars agree astrologically : the appointment of 
an auspicious day for the celebration of tho ceremony : the usual hours at which tho ceremony 
takes place : the presentation of the Dunam (gifts) to tho Brahmans : the sumptuous banquet : 
the meeting of the bride and the bridegroom in tho central room of the house : the sprinkliug of 
the rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom,—are features which are invariably found 
in all woll-conducted Sambandhams in all parts of Keralain alike. But here I would beg to 
state that I should not be understood as saying that each and every one of tho formalities 
above referred to, arc gone through at every Sambandham. I would only say that most of them 
are generally gone through at all Sambandhams among respectable Nayars, and I would fur¬ 
ther say that they ought to be gone through at every Sambandliam, if the parties wish to marry 
according to the customs of the country. I would now briefly refer to the local variations 
to be found in tho ceremony of the Sambandham, and also the particular incidents attached 
to certain forms of Sambandham in South Malabar. I shall describe the Pudamuri, or 
Vastradanam, as celebrated in North Malabar, and thou show how the other forms of Sam¬ 
bandham differ from it. Of all the forms of Sambandham I consider the Pudamuri form the 
most solemn and the most fashionable in North Malabar. Of course my description will he 
borne out by the evidence that is before us. The preliminary ceremouy, iu every Pudamuri, 
is the examination of the horoscopes of tho bride and tho bridegroom by an astrologer. This 
takes placo in tho house of tho bride, in tho presence of the relations of the bride and bride¬ 
groom. The astrologer after examination, writes down the results of his calculations on a piece 
of palmyra leaf, with his opinion as to the fitness or otherwise of the match, and hands it over 
to tho bridegroom’s relations. If tho horoscopes agree, a day is then and there fixed for the 
celebration of tho marriage. This date is also written down on two pieces of cadjan, one of 
which is handed over to the bride’s Karanavan, and the other to the bridegroom’s relations. 
Tho astrologer and the bridegroom’s party are then feasted in the bride’s house and the former 
also receives presents in the shape of money or cloth, and this preliminary ceremony which is 
invariably performed at all Pudamurisiu North Malabar, is called “ Pudamuri Kurikkal,’’ but 
is unknown in South Malabar. 

Some three or four days prior to the dato fixed for the celebration of the Pudamuri, the 
bridegroom visits his Karanavans and elders in caste to obtain formal leave to marry. The 
bridegroom on such occasion presents his elders with betel and nut and obtains their formal 
sanction to the wedding. On the day appointed the bridogroom proceeds, after sunset, to the 
house of the bride accompanied by a number of his friends. He goes in procession and is 
received at the gate of the house by the bride’s party and is conducted with his friends, to 
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seats provided in the Tekkini, or Southern Hall of the house. There the bridegroom distri¬ 
butes presents ( Danam) or money gifts to the Brahmans assembled. After this the whole 
party is treated to a sumptuous banquet. It is now time for the astrologer to appear and 
announce the auspicious hour fixed. He does it accordingly and receives his dues. Ihe bride¬ 
groom is then taken by one of his friends to the Padinhdtta, or principal room of tho house. 
The bridegroom’s party has, of course, brought with them a quantity of new cloths and betel 
leaves and nut. The cloths are placed in the western room of tho house called Padinh&tfa in 
which all religious and other important household ceremonies are usually performed. This 
room will be decorated and turned into a bed-room for the occasion. There will be placed 
in the room a number of lighted lamps, and Ashtamangaliam which consists of eight articles 
symbolical of mangaliam or marriage. These are rice, paddy, the tender leaves of the cocoauut 
trees, an arrow, a looking-glass, a well-washed cloth, burning fire, and a smalt round wooden 
box called “ Cheppu ” made in a particular fashion. These will be found placed on the 
floor of the room aforesaid as the bridegroom enters it. The bridegroom with his groom’s-man 
enters the room through the eastern door. The bride dressed in rich cloths and bedecked 
with jewels, enters the room through the western door accompanied by her aunt or some 
other eldorly lady of her family. The bride stands facing east with the Ashtamangaliam 
and lit-up lamps in front of her. The groomsman then hands over to the bridegroom a few 
pieces of new cloth, and the bridegroom puts them into the hands of the bride. This being 
done the elderly lady who accompanied the bride, sprinkles rice over the lit-up lamps and 
the head and shoulders of the bride and the bridegroom, and the bridegroom immediately 
leaves the room, as he has to perform another duty. At the Tekkini or Southern Hall, he 
now presents his elders and friends with cakes, and betel leaf and nut. Betel and nut are 
also given to all the persons assembled at the place. After the departure of the guests the 
bridegroom retires to the bed-room with the bride. 

This is an unvarnished account of a “Pudamuri.” Next morning the Vettilakkettu 
or Salkaram ceremony follows,.and the bridgroom’s female relations take the bride to the hus¬ 
band’s house, whore there is a feasting, &c., in honor of the occasion. 

Uzhainporukkuga, or Vidaram Kairal is a peculiar form of marriage in North Mala¬ 
bar. It will be seen from the description given above that the Pudamuri is nocessarily a 
costly ceremony, and many people find it difficult to celebrate it in due form for waut of 
money. Such people generally resort to the less costly ceremony of Uzliamporukkuga or 
Vidaram Kairal. Tho features of this ceremony are to a certain ext< nt the same as Pudamuri; 
but it is celebrated on a smaller scale. There is no cloth-giving ceremony. The feasting 
is confined to the relations of the married couple. The particular incident attached to this 
form of marriage is that the husband should visit the wife in her house, and is not permitted to 
take her to his house, unless and until he celebrates the regular Pudamuri ceremony. This 
rule is strictly adhered to in North Malabar, and instances in which the husband and wife joined 
by Uzhamporukkuga or Vldftram Kairal ceremony, and with grown-up children being the 
issue of such marriage, undergoing the Pudamuri ceremony some 15 or 20 years after 
Uzhamporukkuga, in order to enable the husband to take the wife to his house, are known 
to me personally. 

The Sambandham of South Malabar and the Kidakkora-kalyanam of Pal ghat have 
all or most of the incidents of Pudamuri, except the presenting of the cloths. Here money is 
substituted for cloths, and the other ceremonies are more or less the same. There is also 
Salkaram ceremony wanting in South Malabar as the wives are not at once taken to the 
husband’s house after marriage. 

43. Accepting the above account of the so-called marriage ceremonies, 
we have next to consider whether any or all of them constitute a valid marriage, 

«« Of all the forms of Sambandham (says Mr. Chandu Menon) I consider 
the Pudamuri form the most solemn and the most fashionable.” It is an essential 
part of the Pudamuri ceremony that there should be a gift of cloth by the bride- 
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groom to the bride, and of no other form of Sambandham can it be said that any 
formality is of its essence. If the Pudairmri is not a valid marriage, neither are 
the other less formal varieties of Sambandham. 

. In enumerating the reasons for holding that the Pudamuri ceremony is 

not a marriage, we may begin with a quotation from a competent Brahman witness 
frotn North Malabar (Appendix IV., witness 25, page 17) : “ Nambudris consort 

with Nayar females by Pudamuri , and exactly the same ceremony is gone through 
whether the husband is a Nambudri or a Nayar. The Nambudiris don’t look on it as 
marriage,” In their answers to Question 21, seventy-four of the North Malabar 
witnesses (out of the first 134 in Appendix II.) corroborate this statement by declar¬ 
ing that whether the husband bo a Nayar or a Brahman, the formalities of the wed¬ 
ding are exactly the same. Others, with more accuracy, point out that where a 
Brahman is the bridegroom he can’t eat with his Sudra ‘ wife,’ and therefore is 
unable to join in the wedding feast; and also that there is no comparison of 
horoscopes, but admit that there is no essential difference. 

The Brahman has not the least objection to go through any formalities 
required by the scruples of the woman and her family, but he does not regard the 
connexion as a marriage, and no Court of law would so regard it. If certain 
formalities do not constitute a legal marriage when the bridegroom is a Brahman, 
how can precisely the same formalities constitute a legal marriage when the bride¬ 
groom is a Nayar ? 

44. We would quote next from the Memorandum of our President, 
certain facts and arguments adduced by him, which tend to show that the institution 
of marriage is foreign to Marumakkathayam:— 

“ The relation of husband and wife, or of father and child, is not inherent 
in the conception of a Marumakkathayam family.” 

“The-person that begot a child on a Marumakkathayam female was 
originally regarded as a casual visitor, and tho sexual relation depended for its 
continuance on mutual consent.” 

“ It is pretty certain from the usage obtaining in Kovilagams, or the 
families of ancient rulers and petty chieftains, that in former times there was no 
marriage in Malabar. There, the ladies cohabit with Nambutiri Brahmans without 
ary formality, and are at liberty to change them at their pleasure, with the consent 
of the senior Rajahs. It may be that the aristocracy of a country adhere to an 
aucient usage more tenaciously than the middle and the lower classes, but it is 
anything but probable that the institution of marriage originally existed among 
the latter whilst it did not exist among the former.” 

“ In North Malabar, especially at KadathanUd, there is a form of marriage 
called Uzhmnporukka , and its etymology suggests that one had to wait for one’s turn. 

Another form of marriage which is in vogue in North Malabar, and often 
resorted to by those who are poor, in order to avoid the expense consequent on 
Pudamuri, or giving cloth, which is the approved form of marriage, is called 
Vidaram Kairuga, or coming to the house. A girl married in this form is not to 
this day taken into the husband’s house unless and until Pudamuri is performed. 
This indicates, again, that in former times the husband was a casual visitor at the 
wife’s house.” “ Apart from negative and symbolic evidence, there is positive 
evidence to show that polyandry still lingers in the Ponnani and Valluvanad Taluks,. 
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especially on the Cochin frontier of the former Taluk.” Lastly, “ the evidence 
shows that if a Nayar female consorts with a male without going through any of 
the forms of marriage, she is not put out of caste even in respectable families, 
provided that he acknowledges the intimacy and is of equal or superior caste. 
This sort of union, though not common, has not yet disappeared, nor is it treated 
as prostitution as is the case on the other coast.” 

45. Next let us hear the High Court than which we cannot expect 
a higher authority. 

It will be admitted by all experts that the Aliyasantana people in South 
Cauara have advanced further towards the paternal family than have t he Marumak- 
katlmyam people in Malabar. The formalities attending the first cohabitation are 
better defined, and more generally observed, and the woman is, as a rule, taken to 
the husband’s house. Tt is as certain as anything can be that any ruling which 
holds that there is no marriage known to the Aliyasantana law must d fortiori 
apply to Marumakkathayam also. Under the Aliyasantana system the union of 
man and woman (says the High Court) “ is in truth not marriage, but a state of 
concubinage into which the woman enters of her own choice and is at liberty to 
change when and as often as she pleases.” (Mad. H. C. Rep., Yol. IV., 203.) 

It (the system) founds upon the cohabitation no right of property or 
inheritance. It is a casual relation which either party may terminate for any or no 
reason. Neither father nor mother is legal guardian of the offspring., The senior 
mule for the time being in the mother’s family, though under no personal obligation 
to support the offspring, is constituted their only legal guardian, both during their 
mother’s life-time and after her death, and the father has by positive law not the 
smallest right to their custody. (YII Mad. H. C. Rep. 179.) 

The cohabitation does not constitute such a marriage as those intended 
in those sections of the Penal Code which provide for the punishment of offences 
against the marriage right (I. L. R., Vol. VI., 379) and thus conduct which under 
the ordinary law would be punishable as bigamy, adultery, or enticing away a 
married woman, escapes with impunity. 

40. Hear next the aristocracy of the District, the Rajahs who are 
admittedly the heads of the Nayar caste, and the Nambudris who are the priests 
and expounders of religion. The Zarnorin Maharajah Bahadur, some of the most 
learned representatives of the various branches of his royal family, and divers 
other respectable witnesses, agree that by a divine ordinance—partly handed down 
by immemorial tradition, and partly recorded in sacred grant hams—it is forbid¬ 
den to the Nayar women to be chaste, and slokas are quoted to prove that to the 
Nayar women, what is usually called promiscuous cohabitation is honorable in all 
things and the bed undefiled. 

47. Hear next the voice of the three hundred and twenty witnesses (all 
of them men of weight by virtue of rank, position, or education) who have sent 
in answers to the interrogatories. One hundred and ninety-seven admit the 
undoubted fact that cither party to the union may terminate it at any time from 
wantonnoss, caprice, or any other reason. If the couple, joined together by Puda- 
rauri, are satisfied with one night of hymeneal bliss, there is no legal impedi¬ 
ment to prevent their sejm'atiw? without any formality on the following morning. 
Ninety-one other wuneSBfcfc»& itoriaetl allege some formality to be necessary, 
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but in general their only assertion is that the parties should not separate without 
the approval of their K&ranavans, or of their relatives, or of their casto people. 
This is a mere counsel of perfection, which it is not pretended can be in any way 
enforced. Twenty-one would altogether deny to the woman the right of divorce 
which they accord to the man, assigning as their reason that under the Hindu Law 
no • worn an can be independent. This minority would, if they could, deprive 
Marnmak.kathA.yam of its one great merit, viz., that in sexual matters it places the 
man and the woman on terms of equality, according equal freedom to both. With 
practical unanimity all admit (what is also an unquestionable fact) that at any 
moment the man may turn away the woman, and that under Martimakkathayain 
law he is in no way responsible for the maintenance of the children whom he has 
begotten upon her. 

48. Applying the test proposed in para. 29 the Commission are thus forced 
to the opinion that the principles of the Marutnakkatkayam law do not recognize the 
institution of marriage. If Marumakkathayam is to be their guide, it permits its fol¬ 
lowers to copulate more femrum with no other restriction than that the man shall be 
of equal or higher caste than the woman. They are all, or nearly all of them, better 
than their Custom, and the majority (as we are told and believe) cleave to one 
woman for life. But continued cohabitation does not, under any law which 
concerns us, raise the woman to the status of wife; aud the parties, however 
long they cohabit, acquire under their own system no rights or duties which the 
law can recegnize. 

49. We may next conveniently consider the question as to whether the 
cohabitation of the sexes, according to Marumakkathayam custom in any way 
connects itself with the religious observances of the people. 

The Nambudri Brahmans are the priests, and religious instructors, of 
the Nayars, and their answer to this is that Malayalam sacred writ and immemo¬ 
rial tradition decree that the Sudra woman was specially created for Nambudri 
bachelors to play with, and that any departure from this usage in the direction of 
chastity, must bring down upon the offenders the divine curse. The Nayars 
will not submit to this teaching much longer. Apart from this religious objection 
we do not think it can be shown that the introduction of a marriage-law would 
offend in any way the religious convictions of the M a r u m akk a th Ay am Hindus. 

Of the witnesses examined, only one (No. 119, Appendix IV.) lias ventured 
to assert that the formalities which optionally attend Sambandham make it a 
religious ceremony ; whereas a ^number of witnesses—fair representatives of the 
classes who oppose legislation—admit that there is no religious element in it. 

How can it be contended that the formalities are of a religious nature, 
when any or all of them may be dispensed with, without making the alliance illicit 
or improper ? A marriage can scarcely be religions, when the marriage relation 
can be at any time arbitrarily repudiated. The Nambudris, as already shown, 
pa r a. 43, deny that the formalities constitute a marriage, and, as onr President 
well says, “there is no officiating priest in attendance, there is no formula to 
be repeated, there is no Vedic or Puranic, or religious chant or exhortation 
and there is no formal benediction.” The parties do not plight their troth and 
do not call God to witness their union. 

* Yido Appendix IV., Nob. 7, 25, 27, 34, 35. 
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The comparison of horoscopes to ascertain the luck of the pair can hardly 
be deemed a religious ceremony, when it is remembered that this formality is often 
observed before taking a partner in trade, or engaging the services of a Kariasthan, 
or bailiff. 

The distribution of money to Brahmans is one of the prescribed forms of 
charity which it is the custom to display on all festival occasions, and does uof in 
itself convert a feast into a religious rite. The lighted lamp is no doubt indispen¬ 
sable, seeing that the festivities take place by night, but no one has been able to 
show us that it has any religious significance. 

nO. Having thus reached the conclusion that Maruniakkat.lui.yam was, and 
still is, destitute of the institution of marriage, we deem it necessary to describe 
briefly how this system, which ignores the relation of husband and wife and of 
father and child, actually works in every-day life. If the system works smoothly 
in practice, and if its followers are united and prosperous, the fact would doubtless 
be a strong argument for leaving well alone. 

The truth must be told in plain words, even at the risk of giving pain and 
offence to many upon whose good opinion we set a high value ; but the impeach¬ 
ment of a system should not be misconstrued as betokening a want of appreciation 
of the many virtues and good qualities of the people born under it. 

51. The Muramtiikatlidyum Family .•— The Tarawad, or Marumakkathayani 
family, consists in theory of all persons who can trace their descent in the 
female line from a single ancestress. No descendant of a male can belong to the 
Tarawad. The senior mjile for the time being is the head and manager, and is 
called the Karanavan. 

Lovers of the system depict the Tarawad as a group of males and females, 
bound together by the sacred tie of common descent from one great-great-great 
grandmother. The females have only to follow their natural instinct, to be fruit¬ 
ful and multiply; while the males (free from all sordid care for their own progeny) 
labour like the honey-bee for the common good of the Tarawad hive, and pour 
their earnings into the lap of the venerable Karanavan, who in the exercise of an 
absolute and wise discretion, administers the income equally for the benefit of all. 

Secured by the impartibility of the estate, refreshed by the acquisitions 
of the junior members, and under the beneficent sway of the senior male, the Tara¬ 
wad should wax great and endure throughout all generations. 

52. The Karanavan . - The senior male in this happy family is entitled to 
possession of the Tarawad property, and is absolute in its management. The junior 
members have only a right to residence and maintenance in the family house. They 
cannot call for an account, except as incident to a prayer for the removal of the 
manager for misconduct, nor claim any specific share of the income, nor even require 
that their maintenance should be in proportion to the income. An absolute discre¬ 
tion iu this respect is vested in tho manager. (Vide Mayne’s Hindu Law, Sec. 268.) 

The Karanavan is the legal guardian of every member of the Taraw&d. 
His position iu this respect is defined by the High Court (Morgan, C.J., and 
Holloway, J.) as follows :— 

“ In the present case, by the principles of the law of Malabar, the mother 
herself while alive and her children too were under the guardianship of the head 
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of the family, the K&ranavan. Their position was precisely analogous to that of 
the members of a Roman family under fotrm potestax. The Karanavan is as much 
the guardian and representative for all purposes of property, of every member 
within the Tarawad, as the Roman father or grandfather. Moreover, the relation of 
husband and wife does not in Malabar disturb their condition. These children 
ha\*e no claim whatever upon the property of their father, but their rights are 
entirely in that of their Kfiranavan’s family. There is no doubt at all that he was 
during the mother’s lifetime, and continues to be after her death, the legitimate 
guardian of the children, and that the father has by positive law not the smallest 
right to their custody.” (VII. Madras IT. C. Rep. 179.) 

But it may be noted here that a Karanavan is under no personal obliga¬ 
tion to support any member of his Tarawfid by his own labour, or from his self- 
acquisitions. He is only responsible if the family possesses ancestral property and 
to the extent of that property. 

In MarumakkatliAyam it seems to be taken for granted that every Tarawad 
must have an ancestral estate upon which to subsist. This is of course far from 
being the case. 

“ He (the Karanavan) is not accountable to any member of the Tarawfid 
in respect of the income of it, nor can a suit be maintained for an account of the 
Tarawad property in the absence of fraud on bis part.” “ His management may 
not be as prudent or beneficial as that of another manager would be, but unless be 
acts mala fide, or with recklessness, or with incompetency, he cannot be removed 
from such management. Almost the only restraint on him in such management is 
that be cannot alienate the lands of the Tarawad except with the consent of the 
senior Auandaravan, or, in certain circumstances of other of the Anandaravans.” 
(I. L. R. Tl. Mad. 328.) 

Where one Karanavan has allotted Tarawad lands amongst the various 
branches of the family for their support, his successor in office may cancel the 
arrangement and make a redistribution. 

The High Court (Innes and Muthusami Aiyar, J.J., in 8. A. 450 of 1881) 
held that “the numerical increase of the Tarawad must from time to time necessi¬ 
tate a new distribution, and a Karanavan is competent to call in property allotted 
in maintenance, and redistribute it, or make arrangement at his discretion for the 
maintenance of the members.” 

In S. A. 359 and 401 of 1870 the High Court (Scotland, C.J., and 
Holloway, .1.) observed:— 

“With so peculiar a condition of property as that of Malabar, it is most 
essential for the avoiding of complete anarchy and consequent ruin, to maintain 
the distinct rule as to the Karanavan’s powers.” 

In the matter of removing a Karanavan for mismanagement the High 
Court (Morgan, C.J., and Holloway, J.) remarked:— 

“ In such a state of property and family relations as that of Malabar there 
must be ” to a man in the position of Karanavan “a constant conflict of interest 
with duty,” but they held that the Karanavan “ should certainly not be removed 
from his situation except on the most cogent grounds.” “ The state of families 
and property in Malabar will always create difficulties. Their solution will not be 
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assisted by bringing in the anarchy and insecurity which will always follow upon 
any attempt to weaken the natural (trie) authority of the Karanavan.” (I. Tj. R. 
I. Mad. 153.) 

Self-acquisitions .—The self-acquisitions of each member of a Tarawad are 
at his absolute disposal during his life-time, but lapse to the Tarawad on his death. 
(II. Madras II. C. Rep. 162.) 

Creditors of the deceased can however follow up the property after it has 
so lapsed. (I. L. R. IV. Mad. 150.) 

53. This brief recital of a few of the correlative rights and duties of the 
Karanavan and his Tarawad may suffice to attract attention to certain obviously 
strange features in the system. 

How does a system work which selects the eldest male, by mere virtue 
of his senility, and puts him in the place of a father to rule over all the descendants 
in the female line of a single ancestress as if they were his children ? In any 
large Tarawad, if the Karanavan reaches the ordinary span of human life, the 
chances are that his successor (the next senior male) has already one foot in the 
grave. It is a common thing at Jaraabandi to find two feeble, white-headed old 
men, belonging to different branches, each alleging himself to be older than the 
other, and each contending for the Karanavanship. The natural operation of the 
rule is that the Kflranavan, when he succeeds to office, is already in his dotage and 
has but a few years to live ; and from this follows the result that mos't Tara wilds 
are afflicted by a change of Karanavan at frequent and brief intervals. The chances 
are that where an old man succeeds to the office he is already physically and 
mentally incapable of contending with a score of men and women younger than he, 
and bound to him by no natural tie of affection. He becomes a puppet in the 
hands of one or more of them, and the Tarawad suffers the usual consequences of 
puppet-rule. 

As one Karauavan follows another in rapid succession, each is placed 
under the strongest temptation to use his brief opportunity to provide for 
those he loves at the expense of those whom he does not love. When his 
power to raise money by lease and mortgage, and his non-liability to account 
for it, are considered, it is indeed wonderful that any Karauavan should be 
honest. As the High Court observe “a Karan avail’s duty is in habitual conflict 
with his private affections and interests.” (ITT. Madras H. C. Rep. 294.) The 
temptations that assail him are not of recent growth. Tn Appeal Suits Nos. 172 
and 173 of 1858, Mr. Holloway remarked :— 

“ The rule of descent (Marumakkatliayam) exists, and the effort of the 
Court should be in accordance with the law to prevent the i/ross acts of spoliation 
constant lij carried on by heads of families , which have reduced some of the most 
respectable families in Malabar to beggary.” The italics are ours. 

54. Tt is needless to dwell on the importance of home education for 
children. How, under such a system, can there be any wholesome home influences? 

Their father is a stranger, who is not their guardian. The mother is not 
mistress of her house, but is only one of many junior members dependent on the 
Karanavan. “All tho females and junior members” (says Mr. Othena , Menon) “pass 
their lives in constant discontent and misery.” It is often difficult enough for a 
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father to educate half-a-dozen or so of sons; but what is the Karanavan to do 
whose family may number two or three score of boys ? The tendency is to 
educate none of them, on the plea that he cannot make invidious distinctions. 

“ I know hardly any instauce,” says Mr. Rozario (witness 40) “ of a 
Karanavan educating a junior member. It is almost always tin; father who 
edflcates,” and this may be accepted as correctly laying down the rule. 

55. The next point for remark is the theory that the Tarawad is “ an 
indissoluble unit,” that its property is impartible and that all the members should 
live together. 

Our Courts have done their best to compel the people to act up to the 
theory, and it is wonderful what a number of persons, when all are entitled to be 
fed without working, can live “ huddled together ” (as one of the witnesses. 
Mr. Kamaran Naynr, expresses it) “in a huge camp.” “ Not a day passes,” he 
tells us, “ without some fight or other.” Rut disintegration is inevitable. At a 
certain point the mere increase of numbers renders it intolerable for the members 
to remain crowded together under one roof, and when this stage is reached the 
Tara w Ad splits up into Tdvazhis, (branches) each headed by a female of the Tarawad 
and her children. Other circumstances often favour sucli disintegration. Generally 
the Tarawad lands aro scattered in patches, often at a great distance from the 
family-house and from each other. For instance the estate of the Kavalapara 
Nayar (which has long been under the Court of Wards) lies scattered throughout 
twenty amsams (parishes) of the Walluvanad and Palghat Taluks. The estates of 
all the Kovilagams lie scattered in the same way, and it may be laid down as a rule 
that no considerable Tarawad estate lies in a compact block. The scattered lands 
are managed by erecting a number of kalatns (or outlying granaries) where grain 
rents may be received and stored, and these must either he placed in charge of 
bailiffs, or of younger members of the Tarawad. To secure breathing room in the 
Tarawad house the junior members, male and female, move off to these kalams, 
and if the family is on good terms with the Karanavan, an amicable arrangement 
is made whereby the various Tavazhis (branches) cultivate and subsist upon 
certain lands set apart for each. 

The distribution, once acquiesced in, creates a new condition of things to 
which the Tdvazhis accommodate themselves, and all may goon peaceably for years. 
But the Tdvazhis do not HI increase at the same rate. Some branches become 
numerous and cannot subsist upon the lands assigned to them. Other branches 
dwindle and have more than they want. Then comes a change of Karanavan, and 
the new man belongs perhaps to a TAvazhi with many members. lie sees that 
his branch is worse off than the rest. The law declares his right, to make a 
redistribution, and the attempt to exercise the right at once plunges the Tarawad 
into discord and litigation. 

Witness 104 (Appendix IV.) is opposed to a marriage-law, and is there¬ 
fore not likely to exaggerate the evils of the existing system. Speaking of his own 
locality he says:—“The Karanavans and Aunndaravans in all the important 
Tarawads are in a state of hatred and dissension. The Karanavan treats the 
joint property as if it was his own property. He will be the head of his own 
branch and will have no affection for the members of other branches. He will 
want to benefit his own wife and children.” 
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Witness 105:—There is dissension in every respectable Tarawad in my 
locality. When our Anandaravans grow up and form Sambandham they complain 
that the Karanavan does not supply their wants. They refuse to work for the 
Tarawad.” 

Witness 102 :—“In almost all the Tarawads the Karanavans and Anan¬ 
daravans are fighting.” 

Witness 107 :—“ Karanavans misappropriate the TarawAd property, and 
alienate it in favour of their wives and children. The Anandaravans misbehave, 
are disobedient and will not work. This state of things is common throughout all 
Malabar.” 

Witness 05 :—“In my time, strife and litigation between Karanavans and 
Anandaravans were even more frequent in North than in South Malabar. As 
soon as a man becomes KAranavan his thought is how he can benefit his wife and 
children at the expense of the Tarawad.” 

A house divided against itself cannot stand, and most Tarawads in Malabar 
are in this condition. 

The Tavazhis indeed admit descent from a common ancestress, but allege 
that they have become separated in interest. In this position the Courts (with 
some apparent inconsistency) incline to forsake the KAranavan. The proper 
method of dealing with such cases is thus laid clown by the High Court:—“ In 
Malabar, as elsewhere, the inconvenience of this state of things (i.e., living together 
as an indissoluble unit) has made itself felt, and families becoming very numerons j 
have split into various branches, have in fact become new families.” “ In one sense 
of the word peoplo so related are still of the same Tarawad. In the only sense 
with which Courts of Justice are concerned, they are not. Where there are several 
houses bearing the same original Tarawad name but with an addition, and there 
is no evidence of the passing of a member of one house to another, there is the 
strongest possible ground for concluding that separation has taken place.” (IV. Mad. 
H. C. Kcp. 411.) 

Karanavans are now alive to the danger of allowing junior members to 
establish a Tdvazhi at outlying kalams (granaries), and the practice now is either to 
employ a KAriastan (bailiff) or to insist upon the Atiandaravan executing a formal 
lease. 

The above is another great defect in the system, viz., that it does not con¬ 
template or provide for the time when the young birds must be crowded out of the 
nest. 

There comes a point when the Courts will say that community of interest 
has ceased between branches of admittedly one family, but it is left to the uncertain 
opinion of the Judge to decide when this point is reached, and a fine field for 
litigation is thus opeued up. 

The so-called disruption of Tarawads is bound to go on ; and a system 
which ignores and forbids the multiplication of families, so far as it is not alto¬ 
gether futile, is purely mischievous. A division of the land which may have 
suited the community a century ago when the whole population was estimated at 
uuder half a million (vide Imperial Gazetteer, Yol. IX., 224) will be suitable no 
longer when the population has multiplied to five times that number. 
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56. The Marumakkath&yam classes include no doubt nearly all the 
aristocracy of the District, but nothing can be more erroneous and unfounded than 
the notion that every Tarawad has estates of indefinite dimensions capable of feed¬ 
ing an indefinite number of mouths. The great majority of Karanavans—probably 
nine-tenths—are small tenant-farmers cultivating a few acres, on a precarious 
tenure, at a rack-rent, and a law which requires such a man from the produce of his 
farm to feed and provide for all the descendants of all his female relatives fr om birth 
to death, whether they work or not, is one of those laws which only continue to be 
law because they are habitually disregarded. 

“ If any will not work neither let him eat” is a law of Nature, which must 
make itself felt, sooner or later, even in the few Nayar Tarawads which still have 
large estates; and the families which ignore it are doomed to poverty and extinction. 

Mr. Logan, at page 138 of the Malabar Manual, concludes his remarks 
about the Nayars, in the following mournful and suggestive words:—“With a 
large increase in their numbers and with comparative poverty for the large body 
of them, the race is fast degenerating.” 

57. The final result of the impartibility of Tarawad property, is that it is 
mortgaged, re-mortgaged, and encumbered in every possible way, until not another 
rupee cau be raised on it. Deputy Collector Mr. Chappan Menon, a very compe¬ 
tent, experienced witness, tells us (Appendix IV., witness 66) that there are proba¬ 
bly not fifty Tarawads in the whole District that are not heavily involved in debt, 
and this is simply another way of expressing the same fact. 

58. The Murumakkathdyam Family in North Malabar. —We witness in 
North Malabar a curious spectacle-—the patriarchal system in conflict with, and 
slowly overcoming, the matriarchal—while the corpus rile, in which the struggle is 
going on, believes itself to be in perfect health, and is totally unconscious of 
the symptoms indicating the inpending change. 

In Marumakkathayam law, no proposition can be clearer than that the 
Tarawad estate is held in trust for the support of the females, and of their descend¬ 
ants in the female line. The theory of the system supposes that the females should 
live together in the Tarawad house, and should there be visited by their consorts; 
and this is still tho rule in South Malabar. But in North Malabar it has become 
the general recognized custom for the women to leave their Tarawad house on 
“marriage” and to reside with their “husbands.” 

In the present condition of society, it is the exception and not the rule 
for the “husband ” to be able to set-up house and support his “wife” by his own 
exertions. The normal condition of a Tarawad is to have one head, and many junior 
males looking to him for support, and thus in the great majority of cases the 
“husband” will be a junior member without either the wish or the means to earn his 
own living. It is strange that in this state of things the custom should have 
grown-up of allowing the junior males to bring their “ wives ” into the Tarawad 
house. 

But so well established is the custom that the High Court has held that 
the maintenance of the “ wives ” and children of the junior members (residing with 
their “ husbands ” in the husband’s Tarawad) is a charge which the Karanavan of 
the junior members is bound to meet. (I. L. R. VI. Madras 341.) The High 
Cour; allows that the Ruling “ would seem inconsistent with the principles of the 
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Marumakkathayam law,” but the answers to the interrogatories and the evidence 
taken by the Commission show that the ruling is really and truly in complete accord¬ 
ance with existing usage. 

In North Malabar every girl quits the Tarawad house as soon as a mate 
can be found for her, while all the males,—uncles, brothers, nephews, cousins, and 
second cousins,—remain, and bring their “ wives” to live with them. The wives 
and children of all the males generally share the same kitchen and cook their rice 
in the same pot. Thus in North Malabar the Tarawad income is consumed by the 
males, their ‘wives’ and their descendants, while to the females, their Tarawad 
becomes an ultimate place of refuge into which they and their families are 
unwillingly received when their husbands die or discard them. The unhappy 
Karanavan is not only bound in law to maintain all the females of the Tarawad, 
who may have been widowed or discarded, together with all their offspring, but 
must also find bed and board for all the “wives” of the males, and for all their 
offspring during continuance of the connexion. 

Tho obligation to find food for all the Tarawad mouths, including those 
of the wives and children of all the junior members, gives the Karanavan, in theory, 
a right to veto an Anandaravan’s “ marriage,” but the veto canot be so used as to 
keep junior males in a state of celibacy, and though the Karanavan may have some 
voice in the selection of the juniors’ wives, he has no control over the rate at which 
they breed. The Karanavan though he is the legal guardian of the junior males, is 
uot in the same position as regards their wives and children. These latter remain in 
law under the guardianship of tho Karanavans of the Tarawads to which the “wives” 
belong, and the husbands have not in law tho smallest authority over them. 

How such a family system can work at all is a mystery! We can well 
credit the witness who tells us “ not a day passes without some fight or other.” 
i Appendix III., No. 37.) The practice is a travesty of Marumakkathayam, and is in 
fact a deformed growth—the product of a natural unconscious effort to shake off 
tho matriarchal system, which effort has been nipped in the bud and rendered 
abortive (as pointed out by Mr. Mayne*) through the action of our Courts in prevent¬ 
ing the disruption of Tarawads by partition. Strange to state the great majority 
of the people thus chained to ancient custom by foreign agency, scorn perfectly 
satisfied that their social condition admits of no improvement. 

“ Their cage 

They make their quire, as doth the prison’d bird. 

And sing their bondage l'reely.” 

59. Are the proposed changes desired by a majority of the classes subject 
to the, Mammal,•I’athdymu law ? —Maine, in his “ Ancient Law,” tells us that “ much 
the greatest part of mankind have never shown it particle of desire that its civil 
institutions should be improved.” (Sixth Ed., p. 22.) “ Instead of civilization 

expanding the law, the law has limited civilization.” “Tho stationary condition of 
the human race is tho rule, the progressive is the exception.” “ Over the larger 
part of the world, the perfection of law has always been considered as consisting 
in adherence to the ground plan, supposed to have been marked out by the 
original legislator” (p. 73). 

All these remarks apply with full force to Malabar. 

* Note.— Cidc Appendix I., last page. 
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The great bulk of Nayars and Tiyans are tenants of small holdings, paying 
rack-rents, and earning a scanty living by agriculture. They are totally unin¬ 
structed on the subject of the proposed legislation, and can form no opinion as to 
its desirability. 

The landlord and agricultural classes, as a whole, have little education, 
in the English sense of the term, and have that horror of innovation, which charac¬ 
terises most Orientals. 

Wo therefore do not dispute the view that the proposed legislation is not 
at present desired by a majority, but we also believe that the uninstructed majority 
will rapidly follow the lead of the enlightened classes, and that there need be no 
apprehension that if the law r be framed it will remain a dead letter. 

Mauy of the strongest opponents of the proposed legislation have expressed 
a lively dread of its speedy acceptance by a large proportion of the people. 

Thus witness No. 5G (one of the great Janrnis) in urging his objections to 
the Bill, says :—“Seven-eighths of the Anandaravans will give their earnings to then- 
wives and children, and thus Tarawads will be ruined if the proposed Act is passed. 
My opinion is that if the proposed Act is passed, a majority of Anandaravans 
will follow it, and the Tarawad system will be ruined. T think both educated and 
uneducated Anandaravans will marry under the Act.” The Dewan of Cochin, in 
stating unofficially his objections to the Bill, says:— 

“ Jf once the Bill is passed it will become almost compulsory. Some of 
the English-educated Malayali gentlemen, who hold respectable posts under 
Government, or who occupy other respectable positions, will register their mar¬ 
riages, and then non-English-educated gentlemen too will follow them, though they 
do not know whether the measure is good or bad. They will consider that it 
must be good as it. is accepted by those whom they regard as their superiors in 
every respect. Malayali ladies will begin to consider that marriage registration is 
the only proper thing to be done, and they will not accept husbands who are not 
willing so to register, and proclaim to the world that they are married. 

Thus in the course of a few (say ten) years, almost, all Malabar marriages 
will become registered, or, in other words, the people will become Makkathayees.” 
(Appendix III., paper 10.) 

Mr. C. Karunagara Menon, ii.a., Bub-Editor of “The Hindu,” in his 
pamphlet against the Bill, takes the same view:— 


“ When the example is set by moil like Mr. * ,5 * ev ery stray 

youth in the community, even though he be poor and penniless, w r ill borrow Rs. 10, 
6tep into the Registrar’s Office, and have his marriage registered.” 


“ Though the Act in contemplation is a permissive one,” says the Valia 
Tamburan of the Padinyarc Kovilagam, “yet many are likely to conform to the 
provisions of it,” and he goes on to point out what lie thinks to be the evils which 
will ensue. Our colleague, Mr. Cliandu Menon, thinks that there will be no 
Maruinakkatlmyam Hindus 15 or 20 years after the Bill becomes law ! 


All the above opinions are based on the supposition that legislation would 
take the form of the Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s Bill, and as we deem them well- 
founded, we are not prepared to concur in our President’s view that the number of 
persons who would accept the Bill as it stands, is too small to render legislation on 
its lines, expedient. 
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Out of the 121 witnesses examined by us, only 10 are content with 
the existing law under which self-acquisitions lapse to the Tara wad in case Of 
intestacy. 

Thirty-one think that such self-acquisitions should be divided between the 
Tarawad and the children. Thirty-three would cut out the Tarawad altogether. 
Bight would give the whole to the widow and children, and twenty-three would 
divide the property between these and the Tavazhi. Two would have it go to the 
Tavazhi alone. Seven would divide it between the Tarawad, 'Tavazhi and children. 
Seventy-nine of the 121 are in favour of marriage legislation—four would wish it 
to be compulsory ; two would not desire legislation unless it were compulsory. 

Of the 322 persons who sent in answers to interrogateries, 178 are in 
favour of marriage legislation, and no less than 105 would desire that the whole of 
a man’s intestate self-acquisitions should go to his widow and children. 

Of these 105, thirty-one persons were examined before the Commission, 
and eighteen then modified their former opinion in favour of the Tavazhi (mother, 
brother and sisters), or Tarawad, being admitted to a share. Seven adhered,to 
their opinion, and six were not questioned on the subject. , 

We would draw attention here to the opinion of a disinterested and 
exceptionally qualified witness. (Appendix IV., witness 46.) Mr. Rozario, b.a., b.l., 
High Court Vakil, and for many years leader of the Tellicherry Bar, says:— 

“ The majority of the people of North Malabar do not desire a law to regulate their 
marriage. They believe they have already a legal marriage. 1 believe a great many or almost 
all the educated MarumakkafcLnyam Hindus would wish that their self-acquisitions should go to 
their wives and children. 1 can't say that a majority of the uneducated are in favour of this. 
All I have spoken to admit that the proposed change would be very small inasmuch as even 
now most of them settle their acquisitions on their wives and children by gift inter-vivos. I 
have spoken to 20 or 25 uneducated men who arc persons of position. The majority leave no 
part of their acquisitions to the Tarawad. 1 should say that the only cases in which a man 
allows a part of his acquisitions to go to anyone but his wife and children are those in which 
his own immediate female relatives are poor. 1 find a majority of the people in favour of their 
marriage being in some way legally recognized. I have discussed the proposed legislation 
with persons from all parts of North Malabar. There is a growing tendency among the educated 
to get the Marurnakkuthayavn law changed in its entirety.” 

If the evidence collected by the Commission be accepted as fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the more intelligent section of the community (and we think it may be) 
then the great majority desire either a modification of the Succession law in favor 
of wife and children, or- a marriage-law, or both. 

60. On the question whether the proposed legislation is essentia! in the 
interests of the minority and is expedient, we heartily adopt the arguments recorded 
by our President 

(1) Though the minority that desires legislation is small, it is a growing 
and an educated minority, and every year will add to its strength and influence. 

(2) The right to contract a legal marriage is personal to every one of 
Her Majesty’s subjects and the demand for a permissive law is but reasonable. 

Sir Henry (then Mr.) Maine said in 1868:—‘ It is not the policy of the 
Queen’s Government in India to refuse the power of marriage to any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects.’ 
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(3) It is a demand which will be repeated year after year until it is 

conceded. 

(4) A marriage-law is an important aid to national progress and good 

morals. 

(5) As a permissive law it will not force a legal marriage on those who 
are unwilling to contract it. 

61. With the advance of education MarumakkathAyam is becoming 
hopelessly unworkable. It offends against every principle of political economy, 
and of healthy family life. It is based on the doctrine that there is no merit in 
female virtue, and no sin in unchastity, and of this doctrine the very defenders of 
the system are heartily ashamed. By freeing a man from the obligation of main¬ 
taining his wife'and offspring, it sanctions the reckless propagation of the species,— 
destroys all motive for prudence and forethought,—and forces up the population to 
the point wlierejit must be kept down by actual want of the means of subsistence. 

It “ huddles together ” as a family a number of distant relatives not neces¬ 
sarily drawn to each other by any bond of natural affection. It makes home-life 
(in the best sense of the word) impossible; for the father is a casual visitor, and 
the mother and children.are but units in a heterogeneous flock, dependent on a 
practically irresponsible guardian who, from the mere accident of his being the eldest 
of the flock, is expected to be able to regard every member with an impartial love, 
and to prefer their interests to those of the wife of his bosom and the children of 
his loins. 

While attempting to maintain the impartiality. of family property, it has 
■ been unable to prevent such property from being encumbered in every possible way, 
and the effort to get rid of the encumbrances demoralizes the people to such an extent 
that Malabar has become notorious for forgery, perjury and reckless litigation. 

The rule which vests the management of Tarawad property in the eldest 
male, raises a, man to power when he is in his dotage,—cuts short his reign,—results 
in frequent^change of managers—saddles eacb with obligations that ho cannot 
possibly discharge—creates a constant conflict between duty and interest, and by 
way of climax to'the many temptat ions which invite him to provide for his wife and 
children by malversation and breach of trust, offers him the assurance that he can¬ 
not be called to account. Finally, by declaring the right of every member to receive 
maintenance from the Tarawad, from the womb to the grave, junior members are 
encouraged to pass useless lives in sloth and idleness without effort to better their 
condition. 

Mill somewhere remarks that the laws of most countries arc far worse 
than the people who live under them, and happily it is beyond dispute that the 
Marumakkathayam Hindus in practice follow a higher and better way of life than 
that which is supposed to regulate their domestic rights and duties. 

So strongly has the natural feeling iu favour of wife and children become 
developed, that in North Malabar ouo stock objection to a marriage-law was that 
the people did not want what they had already got. According to the North 
Malabar witnesses the rule is that the union of a man and woman lasts for life. 
The wife lives with the husband. Divorces are almost unheard of, or are extremely 
rare. Respectable people set thoir faces against polygamy. The father is de facto 
the guardian of his wife and children, and educates the latter. In the absence of 
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testamentary power, men, where they have the means, invariably make provision 
for their wives and children by gifts inter vivos ; and if they were to die before 
having made such provision, their Taraw&ds would be forced by public opinion to 
make the widow and orphans an adequate allowance. Thus according to all the evi¬ 
dence given before us, a marriage-law in North Malabar and throughout the greater 
part of South Malabar, would merely legalize what is already the prevailing custom. 

This leaning towards a married life, with its attendant obligation to rear 
and educate the children, is growing from day to day. Marriage is already claimed 
to be a social institution, and the gradual advance of the community towards 
patriarchal family-life has already gone far to make the Tarawad system unwork¬ 
able in practice, and must (law or no law) eventually accomplish its overthrow. 

62. We find a further argument in favour of legislation in the fact that 
it will discourage, and probably prevent, the growth of polygamy. 

Taking Malabar as a whole, polygamy is now so rare that all the Commis¬ 
sioners are agreed that it presents no serious difficulty in the way of legislation, 
and need not be recognized in any marriage-law that may now be passed. 

But the average Malay&li is not at present in favour of a monogamous 
marriage-law. He has indeed a lively and sincere desire that his wife (or wives) 
should be chaste and faithful, and should be bound to him as long as he wishes; 
but for himself? He is a Hindu, and would be under the Hindu law. That law, 
as now administered, permits polygamy, and he would therefore defend his privi¬ 
lege of having as many wives as he pleases. 

This sentiment in favour of polygamy is visibly developing along with the 
social forms of ‘ marriage,’ and unless legislation now affords a guide and support 
to that section of public opinion which condemns polygamy, it may hereafter become 
extremely difficult to recognize marriage as an institution, either judicially or by 
legislation, without recognizing polygamy also. 

63. The last argument to which we need allude is the desirability of 
removing from injured ‘ husbands ’ the temptation to take the law into their own 
hands. “ Nowhere,” says Mr. Logan, “ is neglect of the marriage tie more 
savagely avenged ” than in Malabar, and this opinion has been re-echoed by 
writers of all opinions, with approval. According to our colleague, Mr. Cliandu 
Menon, the Nayar ‘ husband ’ had of old the right to slay the seducer of his 
‘wife’ on the spot, with impunity; and he has still an excuse for taking private 
vengeance on the wrong-doer, because the law now grants him no redress. 

In the words of our President, “ the proposed Act will on the one hand 
elevate and ennoble the precarious Bocial marriage into a legal institution, whilst 
the strong arm of public law will on the other protect the domestic circle against 
tho incursion of irregular passions and thereby remove one cause of acute suffering 
in that circle, and a strong temptation to the commission of crime.” 

To the question “Is legislation expedient?” we would answer by an 
emphatic “ yes.” 

61. We will refer here to the question, How would the legislation affect 
the people governed by the Aliyasantdna law? The Aliyasantana castes in South 
Canara do not intermarry with Nayars or Tiyans, and it is apparent that the pro¬ 
posed law, if confined in its operation to the Marumakkathilyam Hindus of Mala¬ 
bar, can have no effect, either good or bad, upon the AliyasantAna people. 

10 
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Legislation for Malabar may, and we believe will, lead to a strong agita¬ 
tion for the extension of tlie law to South Canara. The Memorandum of our 
colleague, Mr. Mundappa Bangfira, and the letters of Mr. Brodie, the present Col¬ 
lector of South Canara, and of Mr. Bamaya Punja, District Munsiff (the two last 
papers in Appendix III.) are full of interesting information, and deserve attentive 
perusal. Mr. Brodie, who knows both Districts, thinks that marriage legislation 
is more desired in South Canara than in Malabar, and our South Canara informants 
show that there is a large section of the people, who desire the complete abroga¬ 
tion of the Aliyasant&na system. 

An effort to shake it off was contemplated in 1869, under the circum¬ 
stances described in the papers of the above-named gentlemen, and we cannot for¬ 
bear to quote, from the Memorial then prepared for submission to (xovernment, 
the following description of the evils arising from the system. It shows that the 
indictment brought against the Aliyasantana system and against Marumakkathayam 
are one and the same. 

“This system of inheritance,” say the Memorialists, “ is opposed to Nature ; for 
Nature has implanted in the heart of man an affection for his progeny, and a desire to bestow 
on them all that he possesses, and to see them happily settled in life. But the AliynsantAnam 
Law demands that a man shall love his nephews more than his own children, and thereby 
compels him to run counter to human nature. No positive law, however stringent it may be, 
ever triumphs against Nature, and the result therefore is that while the estates of Aliyasan- 
tanam families are made over to the management of a single individual, he on his part is 
prompted by his natural inclinations to betray the trust reposed in him, in the interest of his 
nephews, which it was the object of the Law-giver to protect,—and to press into his service 
perjury, forgery, and other utterly demoralizing expedients to-carry out his wishes the more 
effectually. 

The Law of Aliyasant&nam, or nepotism, therefore has, ever since its introduction, 
been breeding nothing but mischief. And all Courts of Justice in the District, and almost 
everyone conversant with Canara, are fully aware how the Ejaman, or KAranavan, of a family 
governed by the Law of Aliyasantunam fraudulently contrives to bestow on his wife and 
children what fortune ho can, at the expense of the property which by Law he is bound to 
keep and to bestow on his sister’s son. Such Ejamans are, however, in one sense, not to 
blame for they only yield to Nature which the Law with little policy directs them to disown. 
And we believe much of the demoralizing litigation that disgraces this District, can be traced 
to this revolting system. 

This system of inheritance has proved ruinous to great and wealthy families. The 
Ejaman, or the headman of a family, in -which the son succeeds his father, has it generally at 
heart to improve and increase the property of his family, for he is sure to bestow it on his 
children, towards whom he has a natural affection. And even if such a headman should 
happen to encumber his estate with debt, his children think it their interest to redeem it. The 
same however is not the case with the EjamAn of a family governed by the Law of Aliya, 
santanam. He would defraud his nephews,—at present rightful heirs of all the property, 
real or personal,—to provide his own wife and children with a suitable fortune; while bis 
children also, who would otherwise have improved their father’s property, join their father in 
destroying it; for they know they must make hay while the suu shines, and that when the 
property passes away from their father, they would lose all means of profiting by it. 

His successor also does the same in his turn, for it is not natural that he should 
act otherwise. It is thus that great and wealthy families, sooner or later but surely, collapse 
and gradually dwindle into nothing. 

The present state of the AliyasantAnam people, compared with what it was several 
centuries back, shows that nothing but evil and ruin have come out of the change inaugu- 
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rated by BhutAlap&ndya, and that the people are gradually going downwards in the scale of 
social advancement. Everyone conversant with the habits of the Aliyasant&nam people is 
aware what ruin this anomalous system of law has entailed upon them.” (Vide Appendix III., 
last paper.) 

It only remains for us to express our concurrence in the view of the 
President that any form of marriage legislation which may be thought fit fpr 
Malabar, may be expediently and without difficulty extended to South Canara. 

65. We now come to the question what form legislation should take. 
On the supposition that legislation is expedient, two alternatives suggest them¬ 
selves :— 

One proposal (favoured by our President) is to frame a marriage-law such 
as the whole body of Marumakkatliayam people may at once be able to welcome 
and adopt, and thus to engraft the institution of marriage upon Marumakkatliayam 
in such a form that the two may flourish together. Such a law amongst other 
things must prohibit marriages offending against existing rules of caste, must 
provide a ready means of divorce without resort to Court, and must recognize the 
Marumakkatliayam Law of Succession as meriting countenance and perpetuation. 

The other alternative is to recommend a marriage-law,—such as we are sure 
that an English Government can and will grant,—not widely diverging in principle 
from those (denominational and undenominational) already on the Statute Book, 
all of which are based on the view that marriage is the union of one man with one 
woman for life, and that the wife cannot be divorced except for adultery. 

The Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nair and the English Commissioner sup¬ 
port the latter alternative, urging first their belief that in the present state of 
English public opinion, a proposal to recognize caste as an obstacle to marriage, 
and to permit free divorce, is not within the field of practical politics, and second 
that the Bill, in the shape in which the Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nair desired to intro¬ 
duce it, inay be so modified as to bo at once acceptable to the educated Malayfili, 
and in harmony with the principles which an English Government is bound to 
uphold. 

The Commissioners (Messrs. Sankaran Nair and Winterbotham dissent¬ 
ing) would prefer to see the President’s scheme tried, but the majority who have 
signed this report would humbly advise that if the scheme advocated by the 
President be not approved, the alternative Bill be introduced with a view to its 
being shaped into law. 

66. We will now proceed to discuss the objections which have been raised 
to Mr. Sankaran Nair’s Bill, and the modifications and improvements which we 
would recommend in deference to those objections. 

I. 67. The provisions of the Bill prescribing a statutory form of 
marriage have been strongly objected to, on the ground that it is not in accord¬ 
ance with Nayar views of modesty that the bride should appear before a Marriage 
Registrar, who may be a man of another caste and creed. 

In favour of the bride’s appearance before the Registrar it must be urged 
that it affords a real protection to the woman, who, if she has any strength of charac¬ 
ter, cannot (with such a provision) be forced into a marriage against her will; 
and it seems important thus to cultivate, where it does not already exist, a senti¬ 
ment amongst the males that the wishes of the females require consideration. 
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Sucli a sentiment is thoroughly in accordance with Marumakkathuyam 
ideas, however superfluous it may be under the ordinary Hindu Law. 

However, as a concession to the strong prejudice that undoubtedly exists 
against the bride appearing before the Registrar in person, we concur in the Pre¬ 
sident’s scheme (sketched in para. 16. I. and VI. of his Memorandum) if, as we 
understand it, it allows the bride and bridegroom to celebrate their marriage in 
any form, the test of its legality being the subsequent registration,—so that the 
non-observance of any particular ceremonial shall not be urged as a ground for 
impeaching the validity of the union. 

Under this scheme, at the time of marriage a declaration in writing in a 
prescribed form will be signed by the bride and bridegroom, by their legal guardians 
(if any) and by not less than two witnesses, and will be thereafter registered in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indian Registration Act, the bride being 
exempt from liability to appear in the Registration Office. 

We would only add that we do not in the least regard the acceptance of 
this procedure as a sine qua non. 

II. 68. The Bill does not prohibit marriages between persons of differ¬ 
ent castes, who are not now allowed by caste-rules to intermarry, and as to the 
expediency and effect of this non-prohibition there is a direct conflict of opinion 
among the Commissioners. 

Our President is of opinion that “ the marriage to be legalized must be 
between persons, who are permitted to cohabit with each other by the custom 
obtaining for the time being in the caste to which they belong.” He says, “ In deal¬ 
ing with a customary marriage in a society which recognizes caste as a qnasi- 
religious institution, I see no alternative but that of recognizing such customs as 
having a legal origin, although I would not fossilize them, but help on social 
evolution by inserting the words ‘ for the time being,* and thereby recognizing any 
change which may take place from time to time owing to the spread of education.” 

Here, with due respect, we must express our doubt as to whether the 
phrase “for the timo being” would have the desired effect of preventing fossilization. 

If, as our President says, “Society should be left free to alter these 
customary restrictions from time to time with reference to the requirements of 
social progress,” we do not see how that result can be obtained if a provision 
upholding customary restrictions be enacted, for any alteration of the usage would 
be at once impeached in a Court of Law. 

When once an authoritative Ruling has declared what the existing custom 
is, we apprehend that any attempt to depart from the custom so declared must 
prove abortive, if (as is sure to be the case) it is challenged by a civil suit. 

69. Mr. Chandu Menon, also, thinks that in not recognizing caste- 
restrictions on marriage “the Bill violates the Hindu religious and social law in a 
most vital point.” He says, “If an Anandaravan brings a Pariah wife (into the 
Tarawad house) the consequences seem to me appalling. The whole of the mem¬ 
bers of the Tarawad if they wish to keep up their caste and social status, will have 
to leave the Tarawad house and live elsewhere.” 

The illustration does not seem to us well-chosen; for an Anandaravan 
cannot bring his wife into the TarawM house without the consent of his K&ranavan, 
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Letting that pass, we may remark that precisely the same objections as 
those raised by Mr. Chandu Menon were urged by the Hon. V. Ra mien gar, c.s.t., 
in 1872, when the undenominational Marriage Act was before the Council. (Fort 
St. George Gazette Supplement, May 21st, 1872, page 59.) 

He says that “this (provision that no law or custom, other than one relat¬ 
ing to consanguinity or affinity, shall prevent marriage) will be regarded as Sn 
invitation to a Brahman to marry a Pariah girl ; to a Mudali, Chetti or Pariah to 
seek the hand of a Brahman girl.” 

As a matter of fact there has not been one single instance of such a 
mis-alliance, nor is it likely that the same provision in the proposed Marumakka* 
thayain Marriage Act will have any greater effect. 

Marriages in defiance of caste do not occur and are not likely to occur, 
but if and when they do, we believe it to be useless to ask the Legislature to declare 
them void. 

Government has hitherto refused to regard distinctions of caste as an 
impediment to marriage,and we suppose that the same arguments that have before 
prevailed are likely to prevail again. 

70. We would not however under-estimate the difficulty. It is a fact that 
in numerous cases the parties to a marriage contracted in defiance of caste restric¬ 
tions, could not enter their Tarawad house without(in Native opinion) polluting the 
whole family and rendering every member liable to boycotting and excommunication. 

It is just and necessary to protect the Tarawad from such consequences, 
and we would therefore prbvidethat if the difference in caste between the parties to 
a marriage be such that social usage condemns them to excommunication, the 
party so condemned shall lose his or her right of entry into, or residence in, the 
Tarawad house, and that the man should lose his right of succession to the office of 
Ivaranavan. 

In making this suggestion we have not lost sight of Act XXI. of 1850, but 
we believe that the proposed provision might be passed into law without conflicting 
with the principle of that Act. 

III. 71. Following the undenominational Marriage Act the Bill proposes 
to disregard restrictions of consanguinity unless a relation between the parties can 
be traced within the fifth degree. 

This is denounced as a provision that sanctions marriages viewed by the 
people as incestuous. 

It must be replied that the wisdom of the provision has been already 
discussed and approved by Government. So long as Native public opinion rules 
that a man and woman descended from the same female ancestor should not inter¬ 
marry, no such marriages will wilfully occur. But it must be borne in mind that 
as a matter of fact the Nayars and Tiyans do not maintain ancestral trees, and 
Mr. Wiuterbotham believes as the result of bis Jamabandi experience, that there 
are very few Maru makkath Ay a m families, who can ascertain the pedigree of them¬ 
selves and their relatives for more than three generations. 

Several witnesses have alluded to the undoubted fact that pula (death 
pollution) falls into disuse when the relationship is distant, and in a few generations 
the original ancestress becomes wholly lost sight of. 


11 
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A majority of four of tbe Commissioners would wish to see all customary 
restrictions of consanguinity upheld, while Messrs. Winterbotham and Sankaran 
.\air opine that as the restrictions are not founded on reason, it may be properly 
left to social opinion to maintain or abrogate them. When there is so much doubt 
about pedigree, it would they think be highly inexpedient to put it in the power of 
eteryone to challenge the validity of a marriage on the ground that the bride and 
bridegroom were descended from the same female ancestor. 

IV. 72. The next objection against the Bill is as regards its provisions 
relating to divorce. Here, no doubt, lies the chief difficulty in the way of meeting 
the wishes of the many intelligent Nayars and Tiyans who are agitating for a 
marriage-law. 

Most of them adopt the arguments which have led some great modern 
thinkers to advocate divorce by mutual consent. 

If marriage be a mere civil contract, why should not that contract be 
dissolved and a fresh one be entered into at the will of the parties ? Why (they 
argue) should the iron rivets of the law bind together a man and woman who have 
learnt to detest each other ? 

Our President thinks the argument unanswerable, and he accordingly 
sketches two schemes of divorce. 

The one, which he would prefer, proposes that either husband or wife, 
desiring to repudiate the other, should apply to the District Munsiff to serve on 
the opposite party a notice declaring his or her intention to terminate the con¬ 
nexion. The application to the Court to serve the notice should have the consent 
of the party’s Karanavan endorsed upon it, except incases where the applicant 
is a husband living apart from his Tara wad and possessed of separate means of 
support. 

On the expiry of two years from the date of service of this notice tbe 
marriage should become dissolved. The interval is intended to afford ample 
opportunity for reconciliation. 

73. As an alternative scheme (if one be deemed indispensable) the 
President would formulate the legal grounds of divorce. He would declare them 
to be adultery, cruelty, desertion for two years, change of religion, impotence, 
sexual incapacity, permanent and infectious disease, unsoundness of mind, trans¬ 
portation for life, absence for seven years without any information as to whether 
the party absent is alive or dead, and “ any causo which renders the mutual dis¬ 
charge of matrimonial duties incompatible W'ith due regard to personal safety.” 

Suits for nullity of marriage would be filed in the District Munsiff’s 
Court, and it would be competent to the District Munsiff to refer issues of fact in 
matrimonial suits to a caste ranchayet, to be constituted on the application of 
either party to the suit, or by the Court itself on its own motion. The verdict of the 
Panchayet would be final, subject to the provisions of the Civil Code relative to 
trials before Assessors. If either party repudiates the marital relation without just 
cause, the guilty person shall forfeit one-fourth of his or her self-acquired property, 
if any, to the other. If there are children, the ownership of such property shall 
vest iu them, the usufruct alone vesting in the innocent wife or husband during 
her or his life. 
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74. Regarding these schemes we think it sufficient to say that if 
Government thinks that either of them may be taken into consideration as a 
basis of legislation, we will not say a word against it. What we would most 
earnestly dispute is the opinion that legislation is inexpedient unless one or other 
of these schemes be adopted. If Government is unable to give its sanction to a 
law drawn on the lines sketched by the President, the educated Malayali will still 
beg for the legalization of marriage, with whatever restrictions on divorce the 
Government may deem indispensable in the interests of the State and of morality. 

We are aware that the State must specially guard the interests of those 
who have no voice in legislation, and who are unable to protect themselves,—that 
is, the helpless women and children who outnumber the adult males by more than 
three to one. “ Divorce laws ” (says a modern writer) “ should be the thorny 
burrs protecting the child, and preserving a home and training for it.’* We 
recognize that to talk of mutual consent is a mockery when the parties are not 
equally matched, and when it is in the power of the stronger to extort from the 
weaker vessel a reluctant consent by systematic worry, tyranny and ill-usage— 
we see that if divorce is to depend on mutual consent, a man or woman, bent on 
divorce, is placed under the temptation of doing all in his or her power to render 
the union intolerable to the other party, and that all hope of an amicable arrange¬ 
ment is at an end. 

If Government, therefore, moved by these and other arguments, refuses 
materially to relax the law of divorce as contained in the various Marriage Acts 
now on the Statute Book, we still assert that a minority of educated Malayalis are 
ready to accept the high standard of morality which such a law imposes : that the 
educated fow are the leaven which will leaven the whole lump, and that their good 
example will in two or three generations, or perhaps sooner, lead the rest to adopt 
the same standard—a standard which we know can be reached and lived up to, 
as exemplified by the large body of Assyrian Christians on the West Coast, 
amongst whom there is no divorce and a laudable rarity of scandal. 

V. 75. Amongst the civil rights which the Bill proposes to attach to 
marriage, that which has been most keenly opposed is the right of the children to 
succeed in case of intestacy, to the self-acquired property of their father and 
mother. 

This change in the Law of Succession is denounced,— 

First, as introducing a double system of inheritance, likely to breed 
strife and litigation, and 

Second, as an indirect attempt to destroy the Tar a wad system by 
depriving the Tarawads of the self-acquisitions of junior 
members. 

76. As regards the objections to what Mr. Justice Holloway styled a 
“ piebald ” system of inheritance, they are discussed by the High Court in the caso 
reported in I. L. R., Madras, VIII., page 239. 

A remark made by a very able and experienced observer, reported in 
that case, deserves notice in passing. Mr. DeRozario, the Sub-Judge, says — 
“ It cannot be concealed that there is a wide feeling of discontent with the Maru- 
makkatMyam system among the classes which are governed by it, and by noDe is 
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the hardship of the rule more felt than by Tiyans, who having adopted a system 
of marriage and acquired with it, as the natural consequence, a love of their 
offspring, are debarred by this system from transmitting to them their acquisitions 
which descend to some remote relation who is not unfrequently a third or fourth 
cousin of the acquirer.” The High Court admit that tho double system of descent 
is an incongruity, but point out that similar incongruities are not unknown to the 
law elsewhere. They point out that in England “ the eldest son may succeed to 
one estate in virtue of the general law of primogeniture, and the youngest to 
another in virtue of the custom of Borough-English, and all the sons in equal 
shares to a third in virtue of tho custom of Gavel-kind.” Finally they rule that 
where a Makkathayam man and a Marumakkatliayam woman intermarry, the issue 
are primd facie entitled to their father’s property in accordance with Makkathayam 
and to their mother’s property in accordance with Marumakkatlmyam. This 
piebald system is already in full force amongst the Mappillas and Tiyans of North 
Malabar, and the incongruity it involves does not occasion any insurmountable 
difficulty. 

The only strife and litigation to which the double system of inheritance 
can give rise will be due to the difficulty of distinguishing self-acquired from 
ancestral property; and this same difficulty will equally arise in every case where 
property is devised by Will. 

To be consistent, the objectors should oppose tho grant of testamentary 
power, whereas they all (with hardly an exception) urge that the power to devise 
by Will is one of their most crying wants. 

77. The arguments urged against any change in the law of Succession 

are,— 

(a) That a great majority are content with existing usage, and 

(b) That this usage rests on the divine oi’dinance of Sri Parasu Rama, 

who directed that the nephew should perform the funeral cere¬ 
monies of his maternal uncle, and succeed to his property. 

Now, in the first place, if tho great majority are content with existing 
usage under which self-acquisitions lapse to the Tarawad, how is it that the power 
to devise by Will is so eagerly and unanimously demanded ? What does this keen 
desire for testamentary power betoken, except dissatisfaction with the existing law 
of intestate succession ? 

Under existing usage the separate property of a mother lapses on her death 
to her Tarawad, and does not go to her children. Our knowledge of the District, 
and the evidence of the witnesses entitle us to say confidently that there is a 
general feeling that a woman’s separate property should go to her children. 

It is only as regards the self-acquisitions of the father that there is serious 
difference of opinion, and even as to those the great majority of our witnesses 
would allow no part to go to the Tarawad, and thereby evince their discontent with 
tho existing law. 

Is it to be wondered at that many, wavering between the customary 
claims of the Tarawad and the moral obligation to provide for wife and children, 
should suggest the compromise of giving a share to each ? 

We cannot accept the proposed compromise as satisfactory. In cases 
where the self-acquisitions were so large as to form a more than adequate provision 
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for the widow and children, the compromise might be unobjectionable; but 
what is to be said for it in those far more numerous cases in which the amount to 
be divided is insufficient to support the deceased’s widow and children ? 

In most cases the self-acquisitions will take the form of a hut and paramba 
(garden ) in which the deceased lived with his wife and family. The proposaHo 
give half to them and half to the Tarawad must necessitate a difficult partition, which 
will probably not be effected without litigation, and often lead to the expulsion of 
the widow and orphans from their home. 

We appeal to the following reasons in support of our view that the whole 
of the self-acquisitions should go to the survivor and children:— 

1. If marriage is to be legalised, the obligation of the husband to provide 
for his wife and children should be recognised as paramount, and the law should 
be in consonance with reason and natural justice. 

2. In most cases the self-acquired property will be but a pittance for 
the wife and children, of which no part should be taken from them. 

3. The property will generally be in a shape which renders partition 
difficult, and the proposed co-sliarcrs being opposed in interest, would always be 
driven to a ruinous division. 

4. In those numerous cases where the husband lives apart from the 
Tarawad in a house of his own, and where in fact the family is composed of the 
father, mother and their children, it is unjust to constitute an outsider to the 
family circle as a co-heir, and thus to disturb the wife and children in the posses¬ 
sion of the home and property which they have been enjoying in the life-time of 
the deceased. 

5. The power of devise by Will will give every man the power to dispose 
of his property according to what he knows to be the necessities of his individual 
family, and there need therefore be no change in the Law of Succession unless he 
so chooses. 

78. Our President, for the reasons recorded by him in para. 24 of his 
Memorandum, considers that only half the self-acquisitions should go to the wife 
and children of the deceased as an allotment by way of provision for maintenance, 
but subject to the proviso that due regard shall be had to what they may have 
received from him by gift during his life. 

M.R.Ry. Rama Varma Tamburan would recognize the right of suc¬ 
cession of the survivor and children, but would give half of the self-acquisitions 
to the Tarawad in consideration of what lie regards as the obligation of the 
nephews to perform the funeral ceremonies. 

79. We must now notice what we may term the religious objection to a 
change in the devolution of self-acquisitions. 

It is urged that according to Mnrnmnkkathayam the nephew is bound 
to offer the funeral oblation to his maternal uncle : that he will refuse to do so 
unless he inherits the latter’s self-acquired property; and that therefore (as 
Mr. C. Karunagara Menon puts it at pages 10 and 11 of his Pamphlet) the soul 
of the uncle cannot, according to the Hindu religious belief, be saved from hell. 

12 
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We would answer this objection by a quotation from the paper of the 
retired Sub-Judge Mr. K. R. Krishna Menon (Appendix III, page 227). He 
says:— 

“ In this part of the country the capacity to confer religious benefits, is not the 
ground for regulating succession. Even if this capacity be considered as the paramount reason 
foi*regulating succession, the son should stand foremost among the persons who can present 
funeral cakes with any spiritual efficacy. Nayars are essentially Hindus in religion, and Hindu 
Sastras must be their authority for seeking spiritual benefits by performance of post obit cere¬ 
monies. Whomsoever the Hindu Sastras name to be the fittest person for the performance of 
such ceremonies for otlioi Hindus, he must equally bo the fittest person for Nayars also. That 
this person is the son , no Hindu cau deny; and in fact he now performs such ceremonies and 
gets nothing from his father in return. It is true that there are some texts in Maim, Yatuya- 
valkya and others to the effect that a Sudra, who does not know his father, may present obla¬ 
tions to his maternal uncle. If these texts are of any authority, they must be equally binding 
upon Sudras all over India. They are found among the texts which recognise twelve sorts of 
sons, and recommend a Brahman to make over his wedded wife to another to beget a son 
(Ksh^trajft). 

“ They are now obsolete, and binding upon none. The Kerala M aha t my am, which is 
set up as a special authority for Malabar, also treats the father as the highest object of 
reverence and recommends the performance of the uncle’s funeral ceremonies as one would 
do for his own father, 1 M&thulanitnja samskaram pitrunuddhisya jathayah,’ and the promis¬ 
cuous intercourse recommended in the previous chapter and the consequential inability of one to 
know his own father is the sole ground assigned for the rule. It will thus be seen that there 
is no force in the argument which some set up that tho key of spiritual salvation amongst the 
Sudras is with tho nephew and that the legislature cannot order the transfer of inheritance from 
the nephew to the son without transferring such key also to .the former. In fact, tho key 
was never with the nephew if the Hindu religious works are to be believed. The Gist 
and 02nd rules of Anackaratn arc not protouded to enact any new law. They are a mere 
codification of what had been already enacted by Parasn Kama, because Marumakkathayum 
had existed before Kankaraehariav promulgated these rules of Anacharam, and the Kerala 
Mahatmyam is thus the sole basis of the law, and wo have seen that there is not much in it 
in support of the argument. Under the marriage system now proposed to be introduced, a 
Nayar would, as any other Hindu, be certain of his father, and therefore there is no harm in 
changing the line of succession from the nephew to the son, as the sole reason given for the 
existing system will then disappear. 

“ If the nephew still considers that he is under a moral obligation to perform his 
uncle’s funeral rites and does perform them, lie will only bo doing what the son has hitherto 
been doing without any remuneration.” 

Whenever a junior member of a Tarawad dies leaving self-acquisitions, it 
is his juniors who must perform the funeral oblations, but the property goes to the 

Karan a van. 

It may be urged that such juniors have a joint interest in the property, 
but if the next in age below the deceased happen to be a Dayildi or attaladakka- 
karan, i.e., a member of another branch divided in interest, he is nevertheless 
entitled, and bound, to perform the funeral rites, though his chance of succeeding 
to the property is extremely remote. 

Thus Mr. C. Karunagara Menon, b.a., who thinks that the nephew holds 
“ the key of spiritual salvation,” himself tells us that “ all those who are descended 
from a common female ancestor, though belonging to different Tarawads without 
right to inherit, are entitled to perform religious oblations to one another, in 
consideration of a contingent right to inheritance which, may arise on a family 
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becoming *extinct. ? ’ Under the proposed law the Tarawad will still have this 
contingent right of inheritance. Its claim to succeed is not taken away, but 
merely postponed to that of the children. 

But for the fact that the opponents of the proposed law are not to be 
convinced even by a High Court Ruling, the question would seem to be really con¬ 
cluded by authority, for in I.L.R., 14 Mad., 290, Muthusami Aiyar and Best, <fj. } 
hold that the “Right of succession under the Aliyasautana Law is no way depend¬ 
ent on capacity to offer funeral oblations.” Even in other parts of India, perhaps 
with the exception of Bengal, the right to perform the funeral ceremony does not 
involve a mutuality of right of succession. (I.L.R., 8 Mad., 125.) 

As the law now stands funeral oblations are duly observed though the 
deceased may have loft no self-acquired pi’operty, or though he may have alienated 
the whole of it by gift infer vivos ,—and it is also universally desired that the power 
should be conferred of disposing of self-acquisitions by Will. 

Is it not clear from these facts that the duty of performing funeral 
ceremonies is recognised to depend on relationship and not on the right of 
succession ? 

80. On the question of guardianship there is considerable diversity of 

opinion. 

Our President thinks that the father should be declared guardian “when 
he is permanently living together with his wife and children,” and that where the 
wife and children live in the wife’s Tarawad house, their guardianship should 
remain with their Karamwan as at present, but that the father should have the 
right to be consulted regarding the education and marriage of his children, and to 
apply to the Court in the event of a disagreement between him and the Karanavan, 
for such directions as are most conducive to the children’s interests. 

M.R.Ry. Rama Varma Tamburan Avargal concurs in this view ; but the 
three other Commissioners who have signed this Report think that it would be 
extremely difficult to embody such provisions in an Act, and that simplicity—the 
usage of all nations who have the institution of marriage—and the tendency of the 
Marumakkathayam followers to adopt that usage, are in favour of the guardianship 
being vested in the father. 

81. We do not think it necessary to lengthen this Report by discussing 
in detail the many minor points in which we believe the Bill to be capable of 
amendment. 

We have noticed all the main objections that have been brought against 
it, and discussion on the remaining details may, we think, be properly reserved 
until permission to introduce the Bill is granted. None of these details can be 
regarded as of vital importance. 

82. As to the effect of the proposed legislation upon the neighbouring 
States of Travancore and Cochin, wc shall content ourselves with saying that we 
do not sec how any permissive marriage-law which may be in force in Malabar can 
work to their prejudice. 

There seems to us to be no good ground on which the propinquity of 
Travancore and Cochin can be urged as an objection to the proposed legislation. 

* Appendix III., Page 110. 
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83. We have shown in the course of this Report the various points on 
which there is an unfortunate difference of opinion between ourselves and our 
President. Neither being able to subscribe to the other’s views, our President has 
recorded a separate Memorandum which accompanies this Report as Enclosure A. 

M.R.Ry. RAma Varma Tarnburan has also expressed his views in the 
shape of a Memorandum (Enclosure B). While strongly advocating a permissive 
marriage-law, he would wish it to uphold customary restrictions as to caste, con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity. He would desire some means of effecting a divorce without 
washing dirty linen in public, and he would give a half of a deceased person’s intes¬ 
tate self-acquisitions to the Tarawad. 

With these exceptions, he concurs in the Report, and has therefore affixed 
his signature thereto. 

M.R.Ry. Chandu Menon defends existing usage, and thinks that the 
Marumakkathayam people have already “ a perfectly good system of marriage.” 
His Memorandum forms Enclosure C. 

M.R.Ry. Mundappa Bang6ra, n. a.,b.l., has written a description of Aliya- 
santana “ marriage ” customs, which forms Enclosure D. 

The President desires that attention should be drawn to the Diary of the 
Commissioners, in which their Resolutions from day to day were recorded; and the 
necessary extracts from it have accordingly been printed and form Appendix VI, 

We would remark that wo one and all of us reserved our right to modify 
our opinions to any extent to which further deliberation might lead us. 

An attempt was made to embody the President’s scheme in the form of a 
draft bill (vide Diary for June 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th), but this w'as eventually 
given up, and the rough drafts of the Sections alluded to in the Diary have not 
therefore beon placed on record. 

84. In conclusion, we would remark that there is ono point on which all 
the Commissioners, and practically all the Marumakkathayam educated people, are 
agreed, and that is as to the desirability of conferring upon the Marumakkathayam 
classes the power to dispose of self-acquired property by Will. 

If this be granted, all possible precautions should be taken against 
perjury and forgery. No oral or informal death-bed Wills should be recognized, 
and probably the best way of conferring the power will be by extending the Hindu 
Wills Act to Malabar. 

(Signed) RAMA VARMA. 

(Signed) M. MUNDAPPA BANGERA. 
(Signed) C. SANKARAN NAIR. 

(Signed) H. M. WINTERBOTIIAM. 


December 1st, 1891. 



PRESIDENT S SUPPLEMENTARY 
MEMORANDUM. 


The report of which a copy has been furnished to me by Mr. Winterbotham was not 
before me when I drew up my Memorandum on the resolutions recorded at the meetings of the 
Commission at Calicut and with reference to the Minutes of Messrs. Chanda Menon and Rama 
Varma Tamburan. The report purports to be that of the majority of the Commission and 
treats my Memorandum as a minute of dissent. It, therefore, only remains for me to submit for 
the consideration of the Government a few remarks on the alternative scheme of legislation pro¬ 
posed therein. 

2. It will be observed that practically the report contains the views of three out of the 
six Commissioners, viz. Messrs. Winterbotham and Mundappa Bangira and The Honourable 
Mr. Sankaran Nair, and I presume that the fourth, Mr. Rama Varma Tamburau, has signed it 
subject to the remarks contained in his minute. As, however, the opinions of all the six 
Commissioners are before the Government, the question whether the report in its entirety is that 
of three or four Commissioners seems to be immaterial. 

3. The grounds which led me to the conclusion that if legislation is expedient, it is ex¬ 
pedient only on the lines indicated by me, are fully set forth in my Memorandum. Turning to 
the alternative scheme, it embodies almost all the provisions of the Honourable Mr. S an- 
karan Nair’s Bill, which it is clear from the evidence, are at variance with the marriage customs 
now obtaining in Malabar and are opposed not only to the feelings of the majority of the Mam- 
makkattayam society, but also to those of the majority of that section of the educated classes who 
are in favour of a marriage law. It ignores caste restrictions and the customary rules of 
consanguinity and affinity and retains the stringent provisions as to divorce and the rule of 
succession to self-acquired and separate property, as contained in the Bill. 

4. Before proceeding, however, to discuss the alternative scheme in detail, I think it desira¬ 
ble to consider whether it is practicable or expedient to adopt it aB a basis for legislation. 

5. The first and most prominent objection is its revolutionary character. If it were put 
before the Government that the Hindu Law as administered on this side of the Ghats is a relic of 
archaic legislation ; that the law of coparcenery is, in the opinion of some, unworkable and ob¬ 
structive of tho development of individual industry ; that the succession of distant Sapindas to 
the exclusion of near blood relations is opposed to natural instinct; that the total displacement 
of daughters by sons in the line of succession is not in consonance with parental affec¬ 
tion ; that the theory of funeral oblations and spiritual benefit on which the Hindus rely 
is unreasonable; that if a law framed ou rational basis were substituted, it would, in 
the course of a few generations, become the law of the people in general; that some 
of the English educated men who vehemently declaim against some of the provi¬ 
sions of tho Hindu Law may be treated as “ the leaven that will leaven the whole 
lump ” ; I entertain no doubt that tho Government will say, wait until the few induce the many 
to agree with them. In the meantime, sound policy forbids violent legislative action against 
the wishes of the bulk of the population, on the ground that they are “ uninstructod in the 
English sense of the term.” Yet this, in short, is the basis on which the alternative scheme 
rests. The permissive character of the proposed marriage law is no justification where it 
alters the Marumakkattayam law c>f succession to self-acquired property and disturbs the 
domestic relation in a family corporation constituted as a Malabar Taravad is. 
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6. The second objection is that the scheme departs from the lines laid down by the 
Government of India for the guidxnce of the Commission. As I read their letter the 
expediency of legislation rests solely on the ground that the measure is either desired by the 
majority of the classes subject to the Marumakkattayam law, or is essential for the protection 
of the minority. In paragraph 59, the report says, “ we do not dispute the view that the pro¬ 
posed legislation is not at present desired by the majority ; but we also believe that the unin- 
strncted majority will rapidly follow the lead of the enlightened classes.” It proceeds to state 
that “ the great bulk of Nayars and Tiyars are tenants of small holdings paying rack-rents and 
earning a scanty living by agriculture ; that they are totally UDinstructed on the subject of 
the proposed legislation j and that " the landlord and agricultural classes as a whole have little 
education in the English sense of the term and have that horror of innovation which characterizes 
most orientals.” The state of popular feeling on the subject, the several classes opposed to all 
legislation and the section of the educated and official classes in favour of it on the basis of the 
existing custom are referred to in paragraph 13 of my Memorandum. I would here ask whether 
it is reasonable to suppose that the tenants of small holdings would follow the lead of a few 
educated men and not the example of the Kovilagams (families of ancient rulers), Naduvalis 
(representatives of local chieftains) and of the aristocracy in general of the country and of 
their own landlords and agricultural classes ? 

7. In dealing with the question whether the measure is essential for the protection of the 
minority, the report adopts five of the grounds stated at the close of para. 30 of my Memo¬ 
randum and omits the most important ground stated therein, viz. that legislation intended for 
a society as a body is expedient only on the basis indicated by imperative social customs and is 
likely to become popular and national in proportion to the extent to which such customs and 
other lasting social influences are taker* into account. I must also add that in coming to the 
conclusion that legislation on such basis is expedient, I was influenced by the consideration,that 
the opposition in North Malabar is due mainly to the obnoxious provisions of the Bill indicated 
ip my Memorandum, and not to a belief that the customary marriage needed no protection or 
legal recognition. I also pointed out (para. 14 of my Memorandum) that the educated classes 
wore divided in opinion; that their number did not exceed a thousand at the most; that about 60 
per cent, of them desired logisjatjon on the custorpary basis; and that the minority who were 
prepared to take the Bill in its present fprip was toq small to justify legislation on its lines. 
The report overlooking the statements contained ip this paragraph, expresses dissent from the 
view, that the number of persons who would accept the Bill bs it stands is too small to render 
legislation on its lines expedient. I have again referred to the recorded evidence and find 
that not more than a dozen out of J21 witnesses orally examined, stato that they would take 
the Bill as it stands. Several of them object to some of the provisions embodied in the scheme 
and state that their acceptance is only provisional on legislation on the customary basis being 
refused. I have also referred to the replies to our interrogatories from 822 persons and find 
that not more than forty agree to the conditions of the Bill, which the alternative scheme retains. 
I would pause hero and ask whose lead it is expected the uninstructed majority will follow ? Is 
it the lead of the fifty persons willing to accept the scheme in its present form or of the 40 
percent, of the English educated men who are against all legislation or the 60 per cent, who 
would only accept legislation substantially on the customary basis ? Again, 1 find among the 
educated minority who object to those provisions of the alternative scheme which are at variance 
with the custom of the country, a number of High Court Vakils, First Grade Pleaders, District 
Munsifs, as also the Nayar Sub-Judge of Tellicherry and the Nayar High Court Judge of 
Travancore, and a number of intelligent men both in British Malabar and in Travancore and 
Cochin. May I ask whether it is the lead of these gentlemen or of the educated men (about 
50 according to evidence) that the uninstructed majority will follow ? I fail to see how on the 
evidence before ns the alternative scheme can be regarded either as acceptable to the majority 
or as essential for tho protection of the minority. 

8. The report states (para. 59) that the proposed la:w, if introduced, will not remain a 
fiead letter, and in support of this position refers to the f^ct that “ many of the strongest oppo» 
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large proportion of the people.” Extracts are given from the evidence of two witnesses (56 and 
119). Here I would simply observe that I do not understand the intention of the Government 
to be that an obnoxious law should be forced upon the people in anticipation of its being accep¬ 
ted by them in future. It is in my opinion clearly unsafe to disregard the popular feeling as 
evinced by the mass of the evidence recorded by tbe Commission, upon the strength of state¬ 
ments made by some of the opponents of the proposed measure, in which, in their anxiety to 
avoid it, they exaggerate what they conceive to be the ill effect likely to ensue from it. 

9. Passing on to the form of legislation, I do not think that the Government desire to 
improve tbe national morality by aggressive legislation. The first difficulty we had to face 
related to the form of marriage prescribed in the Bill. It is discussed in para. 16—1 of my 
Memorandum and in para. 67 of the report. In the latter it is stated that the Commissioners 
who have signed it do not in the least regard the acceptance of the procedure suggested by me 
as a sine qua non, I must here observe, that no one that desires legislation needs a statutory 
form, or has scruples about going through the customary form, and that the introduction of 
the former is liable to be misconstrued as casting a slur on the conventional usage and as treat¬ 
ing a solemn event as a business matter. A statutory form is of itself open to no objection, 
but the question is whether it is either needed by, or acceptable to, the people for whom it is 
intended. 


10. The next question we had to consider was how to meet the difficulty arising from caste 
restrictions on marriage. This question is discussed in para. 16—II and HI of my 
Memorandum and in paras. 68-70 of the report. In the latter a solution is suggested 
in these terms : “ Wo would not, however, underestimate the difficulty. It is a fact 
that in numerous cases the parties to a marriage contracted in defiance of caste rules 
could not enter a Taravad house without (in native opinion) polluting the whole 
family and rendering every member of it liable to boycotting and ex-communication. It is 
just and necessary to protect the Taravad from such consequences, and we would therefore 
provide that, if the difference in caste between the parties to a marriage be such that social 
usage condemns them to excommunication, the party so codemned shall lose his or her 
right of entry into, or residence in the Taravad house, and that the man should lose 
his right of succession to the office of Karanavan”. This suggestion virtually annexes 
a penalty to violation of caste usage, and to this extent it amounts to a departure from 
the principle of neutrality invariably adhered to by the British Government and a retrogression 
from the policy of Act XXI of 185U, It is moreover iu direct conflict with paragraph 16 of 
the report where, assuming, oontrary to the bulk of the evidence, that caste restrictions are 
disapproved by the Nayars themselves, it proceeds to say that “ it is highly necessary to 
guard, in any legislation that may be contemplated, against perpetuating such restrictions on 
marriage.” As pointed out in my Memorandum, caste is a quasi religious institution, and any 
legislation validating marriages in contravention of caste rules will be regarded as an inter¬ 
ference with their religious usage. 

11. In this connection I may point out that the remark in paragraph 68 of the report is 
based on a misapprehension. The principles on which the caste difficulty should, in ray opinion, 
be met in legalising customary marriages are explained in para. 16—II and III of my Memorandum. 
In advertence to the doctrine of neutrality I stated that such restrictions should be tolerated iu 
the same way as they are in the case of marriages contracted on this side of the Ghats so far only 
as they are referable to the rules of Hindu Caw. I stated also, that the society should be free to 
alter its customs with reference to the requirements of progress, and that this object might be 
effectually secured by inserting the words “for the time being” and thereby imposing an obli¬ 
gation on the Courts to recognize the custom actually existing at the time of marriage. That 
there was a decision at some former time recognizing a different custom could not, as stated in 
the report, preclude the recognition by the Courts of a subsequent modification of that custom. 
J may here quote Sir Fitz James Stephen’s observations on the Brahmo Marriage Bill, to which 
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Mr. Chanda Menon refers, viz. " The native laws should not be changed by direct legislation 
except in extreme cases, though they may and ought to be moulded by the Courts of Jastioe so 
as to suit them to the changing circumstances of society. If this principle is fully grasped, it 
will, I think, serve as the key to nearly every question, which can be 1 raised regarding the alte¬ 
ration of native laws.” 

12. The next point on which the report dissents from my view is as to maintaining the 
customary restrictions on marriage on the score of consanguinity or affinity. In para. 71, the 
report justifies the Bill on the ground that the limitation therein contained has already been 
approved by the Government. If it is intended to refer to the Brahmo Marriage 
Act of 1872, it must be borne in mind, that that Act requires a declaration from 
the parties to the marriage, that they do not profess the Hindu religion, where¬ 
as tho proposed legislation concerns those who profess that religion. Here I may ask 
whether any Marumakkattayam Hindu would declare that he does not profess the Hindu 
religion. Again, I would draw attention to the remarks contained in paras. 28-30 of my Memo¬ 
randum. Another reason assigned is, that theNayars and Tiyars do not maintain ancestral trees 
and that it is difficult therefore to prove relationship beyond the fifth degree; but it must be 
observed that the family tradition kept alive by the observance of pollution on the occasion 
of every birth and death is relied on by the people as adequately supplying the want of family 
trees. According to the alternative scheme, if a Taravad consists of members related to each 
other beyond the fifth degree, a marriage between them would be legal. It seems to me extreme¬ 
ly undesirable to interfere with the custom in a matter like this; the marriage between parties 
descended from the same female ancestor being considered to be incestuous and to entail loss of 
caste. 

13. I may here point out that, in regard to both caste restrictions and those founded on 
consanguinity and affinity, the alternative scheme differs from the Bill submitted in 1884 by the 
Committee consisting of Raja Sir T. Madhava Row and Messrs. Logan, Wigram, Sankaran 
Nair and Karunakara Menon. Section 4, Clause 4, of that Bill is in these terms ;—" The 
relation of the parties must not be such in respect of consanguinity, affinity or otherwise that, 
according to any reoognized custom, a marriage between them would be improper. ” To 
illustrate tho popular feeling on the subject I may, apart from the bulk of the evidence before 
us, refer to the minutes of ray colleagues, Messrs. Chanda Menon and Rama Varma Tambnran, 
and the remarks of the Sub-Judge of Tellicherry and the High Court Judge of Travancore. 

14. The provisions relating to divorce are discussed in para. 16—Vlland paras. 17 and 18 of 

my Memorandum, and in paras. 72-74 of the report. The ground on which my proposals rest is 
not, as stated in the report, that 1 consider the marriage to be a mere civil contract and as 
such dissoluble at will, but that a highly elaborated system of judicial divorce is ill-suited to the 
Marnmakkattayam society jnst emerging from polyandry. The report states that whatever 
restrictions on divorce the Government may deem indispensable in the interests of 
morality, the educated Malayalis will still beg for the legalisation of marriage. Having 
regard to tho evidence before us, I am unable to concur in this opinion. The alternative 

scheme appears to bo open to the remark that a divorce law which, it is assumed, will 

generally be availed of two or three generations hence, is premature, and that the 
minority whose example is expected to influence the general Marumakkattayam popu¬ 
lation is, as already stated, infinitesimal. I have, moreover, only to refer to paras. 29 and 30 of 
my Memorandum where I have considered the objections taken in the report. I still consider that 
where, as the report says, the standard of morality is low and the institution of marriage is in 

a state of infancy, my proposal to regulate divorce by judicial process and by tho annexing of 

a penalty to abuse of the right of free divorce, would be the first instalment of reform. The 
reform, whilst it is practicable, would be an undoubted improvement on the existing state of 
things and would elevate the tone of sexnal relation. It would also be susceptible of further 
development by paving the way for nationalizing marriage as a legal institution, 

15. The next point of difference is that which relates to the right of succession to self- 
ffcquired property in cases of intestacy, which under the Marnmakkattayam law as at present 
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administered, vests in the Taravad ; the alternative scheme transits t iu whole to wife and 
children. This question is discussed in para. 24 of my Memorandum and paras. 76-78 of the re¬ 
port. In the latter it is stated, that a double system of inheritance prevails elsewhere, and 
that, though it may be .incongruous, the incongruity does not occasion any insurmountable 
difficulty. The real question, however, is not whether there is any insurmountable difficulty, 
but, whether it is expedient to introduce it by legislation. Again, it is suggested (para. 77) 
that the eager and unanimous demand for testamentary power betokens a general dissatisfaction 
with the existing law of intestate succession, implying thereby that there is a general desire to give 
away the whole of the self-acquired property to wife and children. This inference is not war¬ 
ranted by the evidence. According to the evidence before tho Commission, many desire to give, 
and, when they make gifts inter vivos , do give, a portion only, and but a few give away the whole 
to their wives and children. It is true that the majority are not satisfied with the law of intestate 
succession to self-acquired property as now administered ; but the general belief disclosed by 
tho evidence is, that this law is founded on an erroneous decision of the High Court, reported 
in II. M. H. C. R. 162. That decision is, it is considered, based on a mistaken view of the 
- custom of the country, according to which the acquirer’s Taivali relations, i. e. his brothers, 
sisters and sisters’ childron, are entitled to succeed in preference to the more distant members 
of the Taravad. It is the desire to restore tho previous custom which, together with the 
ground mentioned in para. 20 of my Memorandum, accounts for the demand for testamentary 
power. 

16. As regards the remark that the division into half and half is an unsatisfactory 
compromise, I have only to observe, that, where there are conflicting claims upon the 
bounty of the acquirer, viz. those of tho wife and children on the one part, and of 
sisters and their children on the other, the best solution is a compromise based on the practice 
of those who make gifts inter vivos. If the self-acquired property is either too small, or in excess 
of what is required, for an adequate provision for wife and children, the inequality will be 
corrected by the acquirer himself by the exercise of his testamentary power. The real issue 
is whether it is the practice generally followed or the dosiro of a few that ought to be accepted 
as a guide in framing a law for the disposition of property in cases of intestacy. It must also 
be observed that in a society constituted as tho Marumakkattayam society is, the affection for 
one’s sisters and sisters’ children is much stronger than it is elsewhere, and this makes the 
practice as regards the reservation of a portion of self-acquired property for them intelligible. 

17. As for the religious objection considered in para. 79 of tho report, it cannot be denied 
that the Marumakkattayam system is regarded by the masses as resting on divine ordinance 
and that any interference therewith against the wishes of tho majority is liable to be 
regarded as an interference with their religious belief. It can, likewise, not be denied 
that the Marumakkattayam system imposes the obligation to offer faneral oblations 
on tho sister’s sou and not on the son. The religious objection, therefore, urged by Mr. 
Karunakara Menon is entitled to weight to this oxtent, viz. that whore there is no Taravad 
property, the alternative scheme would give the whole of the self-acquired property to the 
son, while “ the key to salvation” is with the sister’s son. From a strictly legal point of view, 
however, the religious obligation and the right of succession are correlatives as regards 
Taravad pfoperty only, the self-acquired property being at the absolute disposal of the 
acquirer during life. I may also mention that evon where there is neither Taravad nor solf- 
acquired property the obligation to perform funeral rites is peremptory and neglect to perform 
them would entail forfeiture of caste. Therefore, although, in strict law, this obligation is in¬ 
dependent of inheritance, yet policy requires, that a legislative provision which would take 
away the means whereby the sister’s sou is enabled to discharge his religious duty should be 
guarded against. It is true, as stated by Mr. Krishna Menon, a retired Sub-Judge, that, when 
Sri Parasurama introduced the Marumakkattayam system, owing to the absence of 
the institution of marriage, it was not known who the father was, and this probably was the 
reason why the obligation was imposed on the nephew ; but the ex-Sub-Judge’s suggestion that, 
when the marriage Act is passed and paternity rendered certain, the obligation would, 
under the ordinary Hindu Law, devolve on the sou, is not tenable, It is not likely that his dictum, 



and the tests quoted by him will be accepted by ti. people as sufficient to displace an ordi¬ 
nance of Farasurama in special rclereiice to the Maruruakkattayain system. 

18, It only remains for ine to notice the two side issues with which the question of legisla¬ 
tion is complicated in the report. The first is, whether the Marumakkattayam system is good 
or bad, and whether a marriage law should or should not bo so framed as to briug about its 
gradual decay and ultimate extinction. The report deals at length with this question ; but thq 
instructions of the Government, as 1. understand them, do not requiro the Commission to go 
into it. Assuming, however, that the Coiutnissiou is at liberty to go into it, and assuming also 
that it is desirable on economic grounds to break up the Marumakkattayam system, the fact 
that the great bulk of the people concerned are, as the evidence shows, anxious to maintain 
it, renders any legislation in that direction inexpedient. I would here refer to para. 24 of my 
Memorandum. If the system is, as the report takes it so unworkable, how is it that a very large 
majority of the Marumakkattayam classes base their objection to tbe Honourable 
Mr. Sankaran Nair’s Bill on the ground that it tends to destroy it ? I may point out that tho 
opposition is the strongest in North Malabar where, as the report says, the natural feeling in 
favour of wife and children has become strongly developed. The effect of the evidonce, as 
summarised in the concluding part of tho above quoted para, of the report is that those who 
are in favour of legislation desire a marriage law to merely legalize what is already the prevail¬ 
ing custom ; whereas the Bill, as well as the alternative scheme, overrides the custom and 
aims a death-blow at the Marumakka(i,ayum system. The Devan of Cochin opposes all legis¬ 
lation on the ground that it would bo ruinous to the Taravad system. The Devan of 
Travancore,' whilst approving of tlie proposal to introduce a marriage law, expresses 
tho opinion that it should not be such as “ would sap the foundations of tho Marumak¬ 
kattayam system”. The Nayar Sub Judge of Tellichorry (Mr. Gopalan Nayar), adverting 
to the provision regarding succession lo .self-acquired property, says:—“I would certainly ob¬ 
ject to Section 34, clause (d) of the Bill as it would bo virtually interfering with tho Marumak¬ 
kattayam law of inheritance, which the majority of the people do not as yet want to set aside. 
As I learn from the Honourablo Mr. Sankaran Nair’s speech in tho Council when introdu¬ 
cing the Bill, his object is to provide lor such of tho Marumakkattayam Hindus as wish it a 
form of marriage which the law will recognize; and so far I am with him; but I do not seo 
why with a view of merely attaining this object wo should startle the people of Malabar with 
innovations on their property law winch tho majority do not as yot want and which the exi¬ 
gencies of the case do not demand”. The Nayar High Court Judge of Travancore (Mr. Kunhi 
Hainan Nayar) writes:—"Tho propo.si d (d) as to succession deals, though indirectly, a death¬ 
blow to tho Marumakkattayam system of inheritance. If the Taravad is not to get a portion of 
the self-acquisition of its members, tho Marumakkattayam Taravad system cannot be properly 
worked or maintained according to the intention of its founders, that system has endux-ed for 
ages, and the Taravad is the best extant type of the primitive Hindu undivided family, whose 
cherished idea is to work for tho good ol the whole and not for the individual benefit alone ;'it has 
conferred domestic happiness in past ages on a large proportion of the inhabitants of the west 
Coast, and it is not proposed to do away with the system altogether; if so, the soundness of tho 
proposal ( d ) is open to question. In my opinion all that the State ought to do at present to 
satisfy the requirements of the progres i of the Malabar society, is to declare marriages under 
the present system valid for the purpose of bringing the sinners against morality under the 
clutches of penal law, and to confer U| on the wife and children a claim for maintenance out of 
the husband’s self-acquisition, should be die without making due provision for them”. 

19. The second side issue raised is as to the theory of the Marumakkattayam system of 
sexual relation. This is discussed in paras. 30-50 of tbe report. That the « Talikattu Kali- 
yanam’ is only a preliminary caste rite and no$ a marriage, is a fact as to which there is no 
difference of opinion. That prior ti> tho introduction of ‘ Podamuri’ and other species of 
Sambandham (forms of individual marriage), the sexual relation was of a fugitive character 
and that there was no marriage in the proper senso of the term, is also not denied. 
But the question is not as to the primitivo theory of sexual relation, but as to whether, 
as stated by the Honourable Mr. Sankaran Nair, when asking for leave to introduce 
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his Bill, there is at present a marriage in practice, and, if so, whether the customs relating 
thereto are such as would furnish a basis for legislation. As 1 read the report, this 
position does not seem to be disputed; for referring to the Marumakkattayam Hindus, the re¬ 
port states (para. 48) that “ they are all or nearly all of them better than their custom, and the 
majority (as we are told and believe) cleave to one woman for life.” Again, referring to the 
ancient notion, that chastity was not a virtue prescribed for Nayar women, and that “they 
were specially created for the Nambutiri bachelors to play with,” the report adds that “ Nayars 
will not submit to this teaching much longer.” The very same evidence, from which the 
above conclusions are drawn, associates the improvement in the relation of the sexes 
with Podamuri and other species of Sambandham. It is clear, then, that in the course 
of social progress the majority of the Marumakkattayam Hindus have engrafted forms 
of marriage on their ancient practice, that these forms are resorted to as overt acts whereby 
the intention to marry is manifested, and that the sexual relation thus constituted in the ma¬ 
jority of cases endures for life. This being so, the point for consideration seems to be, whe¬ 
ther it is legislation on the customary basis or on the basis of the Brahmo Marriage Act (the 
so-called undenominational Law) that will, by enlisting the sympathies of the people, more effec¬ 
tually help on social progress. The report, however, overlooking this consideration mixes up 
notions of the ancient polyandry with the present social marriage customs, and does not discri¬ 
minate between a legal marriage and a social marriage. Further, by introducing other side issues, 
the report throws a cloud over the relations of the sexes as it now exists and states (para. 50) 
that “ Marumakkattayam was and still is destitute of the institution of marriage.” If the marriage 
customs aro so bad as to render the sexual relation sanctioned by them nothing better than what 
it was in the primitive stages of the Marumakkattayam society, how aro wo to account for tho 
admitted improvement in its moral tone, and how can legislation on tho rigid lines of the alterna¬ 
tive scheme bo recommended ? Our colleague, Mr. ChanduMenon, in his interesting Memorandum, 
describes tho marriage customs in detail, and they are accepted in tho roport as accurate. But 
the report states (para. 43) that, because a Nambutiri Brahmin who goes through 1 Poda- 
muri 1 does not consider it a marriage binding upon him, therefore it cannot be regarded as 
marriage in any other case. A Brahmin may not look upon any marriago other than Vedic as 
binding upon him ; but it is no sufficient reason for concluding that as between Nayars, it is 
not regarded as binding either. On the other hand, that the Nambutiri Brahmins themselves 
are compelled to go through the same formalities of wedding proves that, owing to social 
pi’ogress, tho Nayar women insist on giving tho union the character of a marriage. However 
this may be, legislation with a provision for a declaration and its registration as suggested 
by mo, would make such marriages with even Nambutiri Brahmins binding. 

20. Our colleague, Mr. Chandu Meuon, himself a highly educated and representative Mala- 
yali, whoso opinion may be taken as reflecting the sentiments of a pretty large section of the 
educated classes, draws attention to the following observations of a member of the Vice regal 
Legislative Council;—“ Laws relating to such subjects as marriage have their root in the very 
deepest feelings and in the whole history of a nation; nor is it easy to imagine a more tyranni¬ 
cal and a more presumptuous abuso of superior force than that which would be involved in an 
attempt to bring the views and practices of one nation upon such subjects into harmony with 
those of other nations whose institutions and character have been cast in a different mould”. 

21. I must here add that when I expressed an opinion generally in favour of tho Bill 
framed by the Committee appointed in 1884, I had not before me tho evidence which I now 
have as to the provisions relating to divorco and tho right of succession of the wife and chil¬ 
dren to self-acquired property. 

22. In conclusion, I have only to stato that after giving my best consideration to the sub¬ 
ject, I cannot persuade myself to believe that the alternative scheme is expedient. 





Memorandum by RAMA YARMA TAMBURAN AYAR6AL 

OK T^AR.A.IPIPA.N'.A.T), 

Member of /he Malabar Marriage Commission. 


As a member of the Special Commission appointed by (Government to 
provide evidence as to the customs in connection with the Marnmakkathayam 
Hindu marriages in Malabar, and whether the proposed changes in the Draft 
Bill prepared by the Honorable Mr. 0. Sankaran Xayar are desired by the 
majority of the Malayfdis following Marnmakkathayam system of inheritance, 
or are essential for the protection of the minority, and to express an opinion 
regarding the expediency or otherwise of the Bill, and if expedient as to what 
form it should take, taking at the same time into consideration the effect of 
the legislation upon the people of Travaneorc and Cochin, and also upon those 
governed by the Aliya Santana law, I now lay before the Government my own 
individual views on all the points on which the Government requires information. 
The evidence we have collected forms part of the records in connection with 
this enquiry. 

The customs connected with Marnmakkathayam marriages in Malabar 
are * Sarnbandham’, ‘ Pudamuri’, ‘ Vidaram Kairal’, ‘ Uzhamporukkuga’, ‘ Man- 
mil am’, ‘ Kidakkora’, and ‘ 1‘ariyam Cheyga.’ These are the seven forms of 
marriages obtaining in Malabar. As Taluks differ, so do the forms of marriage. 
In some Taluks thero are two or three forms of marriage. In the same form 
of marriage the ceremonies observed, and the formalities gone through, vary 
as amsams or ddsams do. In some places in Malabar there is no form of marriage 
even in its simplest sense. Men and women simply pair-off according to fancy. 
The ideas and feelings which give marriage its sanctity are foreign to all the above- 
mentioned seven forms of marriages. These marriages theoretically speaking can 
be dissolved at the will of the parties, though practically in many cases the union 
lasts for life. The essential element is the same in all these forms of marriages. 
The hnsband-elect, with some of his friends, goes to the bride’s houso at night on. 
the day fixed, and there, after partaking of the feast prepared for him, consum¬ 
mates the marriage. So far as I have been able to ascertain there is nothing to 
show that these marriages have any connection whatever with the religious observ¬ 
ances of the people, but 1 must repeat here what T said in connection with another 
then contemplated legislation :—“ There is no question which the Hindus, the 
orthodox portion of them, cannot by a twist or two connect with thcil* religion 
which prescribes rules for every-day life in its minutest details,—When the Hindu 
must rise, when lie must wash his face, when he must bathe, when he must take 
his food, and when he must go to sleep, Ac.,—but in iny opinion public morality 
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and the true. interests of the general community, which in no way clash witli the 
Hindu religion in its simple and pure form, must, in the oye of the Government, bo 
above all other considerations.” Marriage is the origin of all relations, and of some 
of the most important rights anil duties; any proposal on the part of the educated 
Malayfdis to make it binding and sacred, and confino the relation to one man and 
one woman, making it at the same time indissoluble at will by either party, 
seems to me to he quite reasonable. 

It is my decided opinion that the proposed changes with certain modifications 
are desired by the great majority of the educated, intelligent and thoughtful 
portion of the Malayali community following the Marumakkathayam law. Desired 
about eight years ago by some intelligent and educated Malayfdis, then and now in 
high official position, to give out my views on the questions of Malabar marriage 
and descent of property through females, 1 wrote a paper embodying my views on 
these two questions. This paper appeared as a leading article in the Madras 
Times. 1 will now quote here a portion of that article : 

“ Malabar is to this day known to Europeans, and other foreigners, as a 
narrow piece of land intervening between the Western Ghhts and the sea-board, 
physically so situated as to give no access to tho eyes of civilisation. The 
inhabitants of this strip of low land are known to remain apart from the civilisa¬ 
tion of other parts of India, and to retain social customs which mark a much 
ruder stage of human advancement than Hinduism, and which in other parts 
of India only lingers among isolated hill tribes.” Of these social customs the one 
that has struck Europeans as most curious is the custom of relationship through 
females. This custom is defended on the ground that “ the descent can be proved 
from tho mother, while it is often impossible to know the paternity of the child,” 
a precaution showing that no confidence can be reposed upon female virtue. That 
a man’s property descends to the children of his sister to the exclusion of his owu, 
for whose existence he is chiefly responsible, looks remarkably peculiar. This 
absurd custom, which has done most to perpetuate the poverty of Malabar, lias 
strangely been so acted upon in tho teeth of facts, proving it to be a relic of early 
barbarism. The degree of affection determining the nearness of relationship 
always regulates the law of succession, preference being given to the descending line 
over the ascending. But in Malabar this degree of affection, or of relationship* 
has nothing lo do in deciding to whom a man’s property after his decease should 
go. The tie of consanguinity determines the succession. The grounds on which 
the disposal of property by inheritance in Malabar exists seem to me to be any 
thing but just. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a man exerts himself to 
acquire a fortune chiefly to make a pecuniary provision for those whom he was 
mainly instrumental in bringing into the world, not certainly for those who can 
plead no valid moral claim upon his protection. No parent can feel happy in 
this world unless he sees his children are provided with such education and 
means as would enable them to start with a fair chance of successfully accom¬ 
plishing life’s journey. Every parent considers it his chief duty to see how much 
he has done to help his children. But in Malabar parents are under no such 
binding obligations. Here the uncle, the mother’s brother, who is practically the 
head of his sister’s family shall place his nephews at school, and also extend to 
them such support as can be naturally expected from one whose impulses of 



natural affection are not half so warm as those of the father. What I have just 
stated is the rule and this rule like all other rules has its exceptions. True we 
find here and there a father taking upon himself the duty of training and support¬ 
ing a child, but one should not forget that it is optional to the father to exert 
himself in the interests of his child who is another man’s property. The Malabar 
system of inheritance is a mystery to Europeans. I have said that the Maru- 
makkathfiyam law has done more than anything else to perpetuate the poverty of 
Malabar. What I mean is this. Persons have less inducements to labour under 
this custom than under what prevails in other parts of India. It is labour which 
puts the greatest part of the value upon land, without which it would be scarcely 
worth anything. It is a fact, which no one will dispute, that Malabar has 
been favoured with natural advantages such as few parts of India can boast 
of, but the motives which lead to the proper use of these advantages are 
fow. The opinion is gaining ground among great thinkers who have attempted 
to investigate the Malabar system of inheritance, which they call a. relic of 
ancient barbarism, that it has its origin in the early intstitution of communal 
marriage. It has been proved beyond the possibility of doubt that man in his 
primitive condition has no idea of marriage as it is now understood among 
civilised races. Among races in the lowest stage of civilisation a communal marriage 
system prevailed under which “all the men and women in a small community 
were regarded as equally married to one another.” In a community so consti¬ 
tuted, no one knew his father and no father knew his son ; but the tie between the 
mother and the child and the brother and his sister is perceptible. 

The educated portion oftho Malayuli community think of making their * Tali- 
kettu ’ ceremony a binding marriage ceremony. The * Tali-kettu ’ now is no mar¬ 
riage in itself. It creates among the Nayars no relation as husband and wife. It. 
is a preliminary purifying ceremony analogous to ‘ Samavartanam ’ in point of 
capacitating to marry. I believe the proposed changes are almost indispensable 
for the protection of the minority even if the majority is not in favour of them. 
The minority simply asks for a permissive law. All the Government has to con¬ 
sider is if it will in any way interfere with the rights and interests of the majority. 
In my opinion the proposed law can be so modified as if passed, not to interfere 
either with the one or the other as I will explain by-and-by. 

The proposed marriage legislation, as it is now framed, is not certainly expe¬ 
dient as has been admitted by the Hon. Mr. C. Sankaran Nayar himself after the 
enquiry. 

I will state here what form the proposed marriage legislation should take 
in order to make it an expedient legislation which will protect the minority with¬ 
out seriously interfering with the rights and interests of the now opposing 
majority. The Commissioners are unanimous in their opinion that the majority 
of the people in Malabar desires no change. 

All legal marriages should be essentially monogamic, and the union they 
contemplate be life-long. At the time of marriage the man must have completed 
the age of sixteen years and the woman the age of twelve. In case either party 
has not completed the required age they must obtain the consent of their legal 
guardians to the marriage. The position of the parties should not be such in 
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respect of consanguinity, affinity and caste that according to the custom then 
obtaining a marriage between them should be improper. I am not very particular 
as to the form of marriage that ought to be legalised. There are seven cus¬ 
tomary marriages as shown above. Any one of these, or the ‘ Tali-kettu ’ ceremony, 
can be legalised. The ‘ Tali-kettu’ ceremony is not now a marriage in itself, but a 
preliminary purifying ceremony analogous to * Samavartanam * ceremony in the 
case of males creating a competency to marry. 

t am certainly in favour of parties appearing before a Registraror Sub-Registrar, 
and in bis presence solemnising and signing a declaration such as is referred to in 
Section 14 of the proposed Bill. Here we have many safeguards against fraud, 
but there is difficulty in solemnising marriages in this way. Our girls, naturally 
very shy, will be reluctant to appear before the Marriage Registrar and sign the 
declaration. Ninety-nine out of 100 witnesses were against solemnising marriages 
in this way. I made a proposal before the Commission. That proposal was that the 
marriages he solemnised before a “ Caste Pancliayat” and a declaration in duplicate 
written on special Forms purchased from the stamp-vendors bo signed, having 
always as one of the witnesses the Village Mnnsiff to whoso presence the girl may 
not object, as be will, as it almost always happens, be a man of her own arasam, 
not quite a stranger to her. I have no objection to the Registration Scheme 
sketched out by' our President. 

Now I come to the divorce question, the most important and difficult of 
all questions in connection with marriage. But for considerations of the welfare 
of the offspring, 1 would have been for natural bond against legal bond, for union 
by affection against that by law. All arbitrary divorces should be disallowed. 
While I am to support the life-long permanence of marriage, I entertain 
grave doubts as to the desirability of parties appearing in a Court of 
Justice, and there washing their dirty linen before the public and thereby defiling 
the moral purity of the general community. I do not object to stringent 
judicial circumspection regulating divorce, but to giving wide publicity to private 
immoralities. I admit such publicity may have; a wholesome effect on the thought¬ 
ful few, but I cannot forget the fact that it demoralises the unthinking many, ft 
is my decided opinion that the divorce Courts are productive of more evil and of 
less good. I believe the day may not be distant on which even tho European 
nation will recognise this fact. If divorce has many disadvantages, it has (after 
marriage has proved utter failure) advantages more than counterbalancing the 
sentimental disadvantages. My proposal is that if the husband and wife, feeling 
their then married life unhappy with no chance of their ever pulling well with each 
other, desire to dissolve marriage, they must apply to the same Village Pancliayat 
before which he signed the declaration of marriage, to hear their grievances and 
decide on the merits of the case. I have no objection to a Judge hearing the case 
in his private room where reporters and the general public should have no access 
on any excuse. 

I am against the parties being imprisoned for disobeying the decree for resti¬ 
tution of conjugal rights. Some fine will serve the purpose intended. 

The husband shall be ipso faclu the legal guardian of his wife and children so 
long as they live with him in his house ; but in their Tarawad house, the Kfiranavan 
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shall be the guardian. The wife and children remaining in their Taraw&d house 
cannot claim maintenance from the husband. They, when living with the husband 
in his house, cannot claim maintenance from the Karanavan. By-the-bye I must 
express here that to those accustomed to see true family life with a father, wife 
and children, the Malabar Tarawad headed by a very old Karanavan and composed of 
members most distantly related to each other and with half brothers and half 
sisters, would appear an extremely strange and heterogeneous mixture. Compared 
with those Tara wads the Eastern harems can be said with some propriety to be 
homogenoous. The Bill makes an attempt to remove all the existing caste, 
consanguinity and affinity restrictions. That shall never be tolerated. 1 wonder 
how the Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nayar, himself a Hindu Malayali, thought that 
such attempt would not be strongly opposed. All these restrictions should remain 
as they are now. Only such marriages as are permitted by custom shall be 
legalised. There is no custom of a Nayar marrying a Tiyan girl and vice versa. 
Marriage between parties who have birth and death pollution is considered as 
incestuous. The very idea of such marriage is shocking. There is no marriage 
now between a North Malabar Nayar woman and a South Malabar Nayar. Such 
marriage was prohibited when Malabar was under different rulers always in conflict 
one with the other, on consideration of political expediency. As those grounds 
do not exist now, I do not understand why these prohibitions should also not die 
out with them. Before concluding this subject I must observe that in spite of a 
thousand and one levelling influences of modern civilisation, the system of caste is 
still as strong as it ever was. To destroy it in one day is beyond the range of 
possibility. It may, and must, die a natural death, Only the other day some of 
the respectable Tiyans in Calicut presented me an address in which the caste 
system was alluded to in the following words : — 

“ It is superfluous to say that as a community we have even in this century of 
progress, made no progress worthy of that name in spite of the levelling influences 
of the British Government, and that our movements are necessarily hampered by 
the immutability of conventional distinctions of caste, more remarkable in Malabar 
than elsewhere.” To this I replied thus : “ You call yourselves the darkened section 
of the community.” I do not think so, but I know it would have made more pro¬ 
gress had it not been for “ tho immutability of conventional distinction of caste ” 
to which you allude in your address. I admit our caste system as it divides the 
community into classes with no hope of general sympathetic co-operation for the 
well-being of the community at large, impedes the progress of the Hindus; but 
I very much doubt if the time has come, or will come within a reasonably distant 
date, to find men to undertake the task of abolishing it altogether, as it has been 
so cleverly interwoven with the very fundamentals of the Hindu faith.” 

If the husband die intestate one-half of his self-acquisition, which must be his 
exclusive individual property, should go to his wife and children and the other 
half to his Tavazhi or Tarawad. I would have been for giving the whole of one’s 
self-acquisition to his wife and children but for the consideration that among the 
Marumakkathayani Hindus the funeral rites and ceremonies are invariably per¬ 
formed not by the sons, as among the Makkathayam Hindus, but by the nephews. 
The sons may if they like perform these ceremonies, but they are not bound to 
perform them; but that is not the case with nephews. They must perform. If 
they fail to perforin the ceremonies they can have no intercourse thereafter with 
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their own caste people. An arrangement by which the nephews are to perform 
the funeral rites and ceremonies and to make all the necessary expenses incidental 
to their proper performance, and the sons are to take possession of all the pro¬ 
perty left behind by the deceased, is not justifiable. Pleasures all on one side and 
pains all on the other side is not an equitable arrangement. One should be quite 
at liberty to dispose of one’s separate or self-acquired property by Will, but with the 
restriction that his children should not be without means to live upon. It is very 
doubtful whether he is bound to make sufficient provision for his wife also. 

To the question what will be the effect of the proposed legislation upon 
the people of Travancore and Cochin, my answer is that it will have very little,— 
not much worth mentioning. I have not much experience in Cochin, but I am 
a Travancorean, born and bred there. Malabar is only my adopted country, 
though I have made it now the place of my permanent residence. I still go 
to Travancore once a year and make a pretty long stay there. My family has 
long been connected by marriage with the Travancore Royal family. All the 
other members of my family are still in Travancore. I have had enough 
opportunities to discuss with many people the Malabar custom prevailing in 
“ Kcralam ”, a name given to Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar jointly. All the 
English-educated men are dissatisfied by the present not very satisfactory state of 
their marriage custom. I am almost certain that if a law legalising marriages in 
Malabar be passed to-day, not long after a similar law will be passed also in 
Travancore. In a paper by the Rev. S. Mateer, who has more than thirty years’ 
experience in Travancore and who “ wholly occupied in vernacular labours amongst 
the natives ”, moves freely with them both high and low, read the othor day at the 
general meeting of the Athropologieal Society of Bombay an address printed in 
the Times of India of Bombay where I read the following:— 

“ Educated Nayars begin to be ashamed of the absence of real marriage 
amongst them, and grieved at the social evils springing from the system. Perhaps 
the principal hardship is felt to be that a man’s own acquisition, as well as 
ancestral property, goes to his nephews on his death, and only while alive can he 
bestow it by free gift on his sons, or make provision for his wife. It is to 
right-thinking men a sore humiliation also that Kayar women are open to free- 
love connection with Brahmans and other high castes. The publicity given 
now-a-days to their peculiar usages, and the ridicule of other castes who enjoy 
the benefits of fixed marriage laws, naturally mortify them. They have 
therefore formed sundry Associations, especially the Malaysia Sabha, seeking the 
removal of disabilities and impediments to social progress and aiding the education 
of their people. They are applying to the British India Government and to 
that of Travancore for legislation providing a form of permanent marriage 
instead of the present casual union, and inheritance to children for those desirous 
of availing themselves of these advantages.” My own experience has enabled 
me to think exactly as the writer thinks. 


Changanasakt, Tea vancoki:, 
22nd August 1891. 
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I wish to make a few observations seperately about the proposed legislation 
in respect of marriages of the Marumakkathayam Malayalies. 

Myself a Malayalie of this class and as such deeply interested in the question, 
I need hardly say that I have given my best consideration to the arguments advanced 
for or against the measure and that the opinion, I am about to express, is the result of 
a long careful and anxious consideration of the question in all its bearings and 
aspects. I have tried my best to ascertain the opinion of the people in general 
and have discussed the matter with many intelligent and enlightened men in Malabar. 
Here it is necessary for me to note that I do not attach much value to the evidence 
taken before the commission as a true reflection of the native public opinion in Mala¬ 
bar on the subject of the proposed changes in the. marriage system. It appears to 
mo that most of the witnesses that appeared before us, and many that answered 
interrogatories, had made up their mind before-hand, either to support or oppose 
the Bill and did not care to represent public feelings on the subject. 

As stated already I have spoken to many respectablo Hindus of North aud 
South Malabar on the subject and have no hesitation whatever in saying, from 
my prersonal knowledge, that the great body of the people or rather a very largo 
majority, including, I may say, the whole of the aristocracy of Malabar, do not desire 
any change. I am fortified in this view by the unanimous opinion of the President 
and the other Commissioners, who have passed a resolution-to the effect that in their 
opinion, a large majority of the people did not desire any change. The large majority 
not only do not desire a chango, but are, in my opinion, extoremely averse to any 
change, or more correctly speaking, indignantly condemn the proposed measures. 
Here I must state my firm belief that the measure would not have met with such ’ 
universal and so vehement' an opposition from the public, had*it not been for some of 
the provisions in the Bill which the people rightly think, have the effect of changing 
their nationality, their individuality as Marumakkathayam Hindus. There is hardly 
one Nayar in one hundred, among the great body of the public of Malabar, who does 
not view with horror the provision in the Bill as to the non-recognition or rather the 
abolition of caste for purposes of marriage and the provision that changes the* fun¬ 
damental principles of the law of succession of the Marumakkathayam Hindus. The 
provision regarding the registration of marriages and the removal of the hitherto 
observed rules of consanguinity and affinity are also equally disgusting to the public 
in general. In my humble opinion, nothing could have been more unfortunate for 
those few, who ask for marriage law, than to have published this obnoxious bill as 
the basis upon which legislation on the subject was to proceed. 

Of course, I admit that there is a very small minority, a very infinitesimal 
fraction of the population, consisting of some of the English-educated men and a few 
others, who desire a change in our present system of marriage. Yhey would have 
done better if they had consulted the public opinion thoroughly and carefully before 
bringing out such a Bill. The violent changes in the social and religious constitution 
of Nayars, introduced by the Bill, naturally had the effect of making the orthodox 
Malayalees (and they are the large majority) hate the measure as one designed for 
abolishing caste and Marumakkathayam system of succession, on the pretext of 



legalising marriages. In tliis connection it becomes necessary to say a few words 
about the Bill itself, in order to show the ideas of the people generally about the 
matters therein dealt with. 

The Bill opens with the following Preamble 

“ Whereas it is expedient to provide a permissive form of marriage for Hindus 
“following the MarumaJiliathdyam Law of succession and to provide for the maintenance 
“ of the wives and children after the performance of such marriages; it is hereby 
“ enacted as follows.” 

Nothing could be more misleading than this Preamble. A glance at the pro¬ 
vision in the Bill will, show that, whatever may be the declared object of the Bill, the 
matters dealt with therein are such as no one could have anticipated from a Pream¬ 
ble worded as above. 

The Bill says that the law is intended for Hindus following Maruniaklcathriyam 
Law of Successiun. The people rightly ask, where we will find such Hindus 15 or 20 
years after the Bill bocomes law.’ It is idle to say that the Bill does not interfere 
with the Tarawads of Malabar. It destroys the Tarawad system altogether. The 
-Tarawad property means the accumulations of wealth, acquired by the individual 
members of such Tarawad, and if the law holds, as the Bill shows, that the individu¬ 
al acquisition should hereafter go to the wives and children of the person acquiring it 
and at the same time that the property, already accumulated, under Taraw&d system, 
should be distributed and enjoyed according to the Marumakkathayam law, it is per¬ 
fectly plain that the Tarawads cannot exist for any length of time. Therefore, in 
plain words, the Bill aims at abolishing the Tarawad system altogether. 

The public are struck with the provision which disposes of, in a summary 
manner, the caste system in Malabar. Whatever may be the prevailing opinion 
of a portion of the English-educated Malayaleo youths on the subject, there 
cannot bo any doubt as to the fact, that all eminent English and Native thinkers of 
the present generation, who are intimately acquainted with Indian Institutions and 
characters, have always thought that it would be highly impolitic, for the Govern¬ 
ment, to interfere with the caste system in this country. On this point a distinguish¬ 
ed Law member of the Vicerogal Council, an Englishman who had very carefully 
studied the question, in the course of his speech on the Brahmo Marriage Bill, 
in 1872, said as follows : — 

“ The institution, of caste in particular, whatever may be its evils, has pro¬ 
vided safe-guards against misconduct which it would be mischievous, in the highest 
degree, to sweep away like so much rubbish.” 

Under the Bill, a young Nair, a junior member of a Tarawad, is at liberty to 
marry a Pariah woman and is of course entitled to live in his Tarawad with his 
Pariah wife. No social or religious rule can effectually interfere with his status on 
account of the marriage, for, he has the express sanction of law to marry the Pariah 
woman as a Marumalckathdyam Nair . No Hindu can deny that such a rule violates 
the Hindu religious and social law in a most vital point. Still the Bill is called a 
bill to provide a marriago law for Marnmakkdthdyam Hindus. ’ 

That the law of succession of the Marumakkathayam Hindus, as the law of all 
other Jlindus, who follow Makkathayam or any other law of succession, is chiefly 
based upon religious rites, cannot be honestly denied by any ono who knows 
the customs of Malayalees. The general principle of the Hindu Law which guides 
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succession is that ** he who is 'the spiritual benefactor of a deceased person shall succeed 
to the property of such person” That, according to the Malabar Law and customs, to 
a Marumakkath&yam Nair, his Anandravers are his Pindakartha aj1$nu>A®io>3 or the 
spiritual benefactors, no one can deny. That, has been so ordained and it has been 
going on in accordance with such ordinance for thousands of years past. Even the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Bill, in their depositions before us, affirmed that 
a family of Anandravers who omit to offer funeral cakes or observe pollution on. 
the death of their Karanavan, forfeited their caste and status in society. Such is 
the religious constitution of the relation between a Karanavan and Anandravan in 
Malabar, and it was in accordance with this relation that our law of succession was 
framed. If we ask the British Government to alter the law of succession, could we 
also ask the Government to alter our religious law, enacted according to the notions 
of Hindu Sages and law-givers for the spiritual benefit of the Marumakkathayam 
Hindus? Could we ask the Government to legislate that the son shall be (Pinda¬ 
kartha) ajl6mw<a,oi®3 or the spiritual benefactor of a Marumakkathayam Nair in 
the place of his Anandravan ? I am sure the British Government would indignan¬ 
tly refuse to legislate on the point even if we venture to ask them. As the British 
Government would not interefere with our religions law, so they could not, according 
to their policy, interfere with our civil rights based upon such law, unless the people 
wish to change it or unless tho exercise of "such rights involve a crime or is opposed 
to public policy. 

The Brahmos who wanted a marriage law had to declare beforehand that they 
had ceased to be “ Hindus.” They declared that they scorned to profess the Hindu 
religion and that they felt conscientious scruples in celebrating their marriages ac¬ 
cording to the rights of an idolatrous people. They declared that they had a religion 
of their own and that they wanted to regulate marriages according to that religion. 
Would any Nair in Malabar go to this length ? It will be seen that the Government 
of India, even in the -case of the Brahmos, wavered a good deal before giving them 
a law, because they were very anxious to know how it will affect the national Hindu 
Law. But the Bill does not recognise this fact and legislates as if we did not form 
part of the Hindus or indeed of any nation recognised as such in India. Its provi¬ 
sions in this respect are most revolting to the tenets of our religion and a law which 
introduces such sweeping changes in the constitution of Marumakkathayam Hindus 
does not deserve to be called a law for Marmakkathayam Hindus. 

It is said that the Bill is only permissive and does not compel Nairs to marry 
according to its provisions—and that if the Nairs do not like the law, they need not 
adopt it. This, I admit, is so ; but it is necessary to consider the effect of making 
such a law available for the Marumakkathayam Hindus. Suppose an Anandravan of 
a Tarawad consisting of a hundred souls, takes it into his head to marry according to 
this permissive law. He may marry a Pariah girl or a Nair girl of equal standing 
with him and bring her into the Tarawad house. What will be the consequence of 
this.? If he brings a Nair girl she ka3 a status quite different from that of the wives 
of the other members of the Tarawad and that is enough to produce great heart-burn¬ 
ing among the other wives brought into the Tarawad and to destroy the peace of the 
Tarawad for ever. The children of the other wives may well be pointed to as bast¬ 
ards by the legal wife. If. the Anandravan brings a Pariah wife, the consequen¬ 
ces seem to me appalling. The whole of the members of the Tarawad, if they wish 
to keek up their caste and social status, will have to leave’ the Tarawad house and 
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Jive elsewhere. Is this not very hard upon the poor Naif Tarawads of Malabar ? And 
then as to maintenance suits and other suits resulting from such state of feelings 
between the members of a Tarawad, I am afraid that the already existing percentage 
of Tarawad suits will be multiplied hundredfold. 

Such are some, of the objections against the fundamental principles of the 
Bill. I do not at all wonder that all true Hindus are indignant at such startling 
changes in their social and religious customs and ordinances, introduced on the pre¬ 
tence of legalising our marriages. 

Having stated as above my opinion that the people are quite averse to 
changes on the proposed lines in the Bill, I have now to state my opinion whether the 
Marumakkathayam Hindus of Malabar have any system of marriage and if they 
have no system, whether they should have one, at least for the protection of tho small 
minority who ask for it- 

The Honorable Mr. Sankaran Nair says in his speech that “ Though the 
Nairs are Hindus by religion their marriages are performed without any religious 
rites.” I must observe here that those who wish the change, including Mr. Sankaran 
Nair, do not wish it on account of a desire to infuse more religious elements in our 
marriages. The Bill has levelled down the sacred institution of marriage to a system 
of business-relation or ordinary contract, enforceable at law. It seems to me that 
the reason of stating at the outset of this speech that our marriages are performed 
without any religious rites was perhaps to make it appear that our present marriage 
system is more vulnerable in its constitution than it would have been if any religious 
basis was accorded to it. I do not, of course, mean to say that our marriage system 
is altogether a religious institution. We, Nairs of Malabar, have very little of Hindu 
religious rites in any of our coremonics. All our ceremonies are devoid of Mantrovis 
or Sacraments as we are prohibited from studying or repeating Vedas But whatever 
maybe the basis of our present marriage system or whether it has any religious recog¬ 
nition or sanction, I must state here my opinion that a vast majority of the people of 
Malabar remain perfectly satisfied with the present system and should feel very un¬ 
happy if any new law to regulate marriage is thrust upon them. 

It is always difficult to defend or justify the social and religious customs of 
Oriental nations according to the European notions of morality and theology. Many 
customs sanctioned by our law and usage and observed by us daily, appear to the 
Europeans extremely immoral and quite unjust according to their notions of morality. 
For instance, the Brahmans aud Kshatrias who are said to have highly religious 
marriages have polygamy as an institution sanctioned by Hindu law, and from the Hy- 
malayas to Cape Comorin you could find no orthodox Hindu, who would disapprove 
of polygamy as an immoral institution. Now polygamy is looked upon as a very 
immoral and shameful custom by Europeans. The Hindus know this very well. 
Perhaps some of the English-educated Hindus think of polygamy in the same way 
as the Europeans. Yet you will not find a single Hindu, whether English-educated 
or not, who would agree to the view that because polygamy is permitted and practised, 
the Brahman marriage system is an immoral or defective system. ■ Likewise it will 
be difficult to find a Brahman who would not feel horrified if he finds polyandry 
practised by a Brahman woman. She and her paramor ‘become outcastes the 
moment they are found guilty of polyandry. They are condemned and put out of 



society and looked down upon by every Hindu with the greatest contempt and horror. 
Now to an European the polygamous husband appears a3 immoral and wicked.a 
person as the polyandrous wife appears to a Brahman. But the custom permits 
polygamy and therefore the Hindu practises it and does not feel at all ashamed at, 
his conduct. Such is the force, the ancient customs and manners exercise over the 
minds of the oriental nations. I make these remarks simply to show that each nation 
values its own custom in respect of its marriage and other social and religious 
institutions independently of what other people think of them and to a certain ex¬ 
tent each nation has got its own code of morality in respect of such institutions. In 
connection with the question of introducing new marriage systems an eminent Eng¬ 
lish Lawyer, who was a Law member of the Viceregal Legislative Council, once 
stated as follows :— 

“ Laws relating to such subjects as marriage have their root in the very 
“ deepest feelings and in the whole history of a nation ; nor is it easy to imagine a 
“ more tyrannical or a more presumptuous abus e of superior force than that which 
“ would be involved, in any attempt to bring the views and practices of one nation 
“ upon such subjects into harmony with those of other nations whose institutions 
“ and characters had been cast in a totally different mould.” 

I would now describe briefly the cremonies or formalities which constitute 
marriage among Nairs and leave it to others to say, whether the ceremonies and 
formalities observed by Nairs, in order to constitute marital relations, have any 
religious element in them. 

I think the Malayalam word “ Sambandham” in its peculiar sense, as used 
throughout Malabar proper, Cochin, and parts of Travancore, conveys the same idea 
as the word marriage etymologically conveys in the English language, viz. “ the union 
of man and woman as husband and wife ” Hambandham is the principal Malayalam 
word for marriage as ollaiaaOo (Vivaham) is in Sanscrit. Whatever may be the 
basis of the Sambandhams of the Marumakkathayam Nayars, there can be no doubt 
that the idea which the word conveys to a Malayalee is the sarao as the word 
Vbdham. This generic name “ fTV°«njcru;o” (Sambandham) which in South Mala¬ 
bar between Calicut and Nedunganad and in Ponani,'Cochin and parts of Iravan- 
corc, is the only word to denote marriage, includes, 

1. Cuna Dosham as used in South and North Malabar. 

2. The Podamuri or its Sanskrit synonyme Vastradanam used in Noith 

Malabar. 


3. Uvaraporuka and Veedaram Kyruka of North Malabar. 

4. The Kidakora Kalyanam of Palghat and parts of Nedunganad. 

The Podamuri, Vastradanam, Uvaraporuka, Veedaram Kyruka &c. aie local 
expressions hardly understood beyond the localities in which they are used, butt lei 
would be hardly a Malayalee who would not readily understand what is meant by 
“.■njosojnrujo <jDSfflq<a,” Sambandham Todunguka. Tho meaning of this phrase w uc i 
means “to marry” is understood throughout KGralam in the same way and there can 
b? no ambiguity or mistake about it. 

It is thus found that “rroosnjcrxW’ (Sambandham) is the principal word denot- 
incr marriage among Marumakkathayam Nairs. It will also be found, on a cl os ‘ 
careful examination of facts, that the principal features of this nvoso-jcruj 
bandham) ceremony all over the Keralam, are in the main, the same. As tlieie ait 
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different local names denoting marriage, so there may be found local variations in the 
performance of the ceremony. But the general features are more or less the same. 
For instance, the examination, prior to the betrothal, of the horoscopes of the bride 
and the bridegroom to ascertain whether their stars agree astrologically, the appoint¬ 
ment of an auspicious day for the celebration of the ceremony, the usual hours at 
which the ceremony takes place, the presentation of the Danom to the Brahmans, the 
sumptuous banquet, the meeting of the bride and bridegroom in the central room of 
the house, the sprinkling of the rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom, 
are features which are invariably found in all well conducted S ambanthams in all 
parts of Keralam alike; but here I would beg to state that I should not be under¬ 
stood as saying that each and every one of the formalities above referred to, are gone 
through at every Sambandham. I would only say that most of them are generally 
gone through at all Sambandhams among respectable Nairs and I would further say 
that they ought to be gone through at every Sambandham, if the parties wish to 
marry according to the customs of the country. I would now briefly refer to the 
local variations to be found in the ceremony of Sambandham and also the particular 
incidents attached to certain forms of Sambandham in Malabar. I shall describe the 
Podamuri or Vastradanam as celebrated in North Malabar and then show how the 
other forms of Sambandham differ from it. Of all the forms of Sambandham I con¬ 
sider the Podamuri form the most solemn and the most fashionable in North Malabar. 
Of course my description will be borne out by the evidence that is before us. 

The preliminary ceremony, in every Podamuri, is the examination of the 
horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom by an astrologer. This takes place in 
the house of the bride, in tho presonco of the relations of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom. Tho astrologer, after examination, writes down the results of his calculations 
on a piece of Palmira leaf, with his opinion as to the fitness or otherwise of the 
match and hands it over to tho bridegroom’s relations. If the horsecope agree, a 
day is then and there fixed for the celebration of the marriage. This date is also 
written down on 2 pieces of cadjan, one of which is handed over to tho bride’s Kara- 
navan and the other to the bridegroom’s relations. The astrologer and the bride¬ 
groom’s party are then feasted in the bride’s house and the former also receives 
presents in the shape of money or cloth and this preliminary ceremony which is 
invariably performed at all Podamuri in North Malabar is called “ Podamurikurikal,” 
but is unknown in South Malabar. 

Some 3 or 4 days prior to the date fixed for the celebration of the Podamuri, 
the bridegroom visits his Karnavars and elders in caste to obtain formal leave to 
marry. The bridegroom on such occasion presents his elders with betel and nut 
and obtains their formal sanction to the wedding. On the day appointed the bride¬ 
groom proceeds, after sunset, to the house of the bride accompanied by a number of 
his friends. He goes in procession and is received at the gate of the house, by the 
bride’s party and is conducted with his friends, to seats provided in the Thokina or 
Southern Hall of the house. There the bridegroom distributes presents Ddnam or 
money gifts to the Brahmans assembled. After this, the wholo party is treated to a 
sumptuous banquet. It is now time for the astrologer to appear and announce the 
auspicious hour fixed. He does it accordingly and receives his dues. The bride-, 
groom is then taken by one of his friends to Padinitta or the principal room of the 
house. The bridegroom’s party has, of course, brought with them a quantity of ntw 
clothes and betel leaf and nqt. The clothes are placed in the western room of the 
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house called Padinitta in which all religious and other important house-hold cere¬ 
monies are usually performed. This room will be decorated and turned into a 
bed-room for the occasion. There will be placed in the room a number of lighted 
lamps and ashtamangaliam which consist of 8 articles symbolical of mangaliam or 
marriage. These are rice, paddy, the tender leaves of the cocoanut-tree, an arrow 
a looking glass, a well washed cloth, burning fire and a small round wooden box 
called “ (cheppu) made in a peculiar fashion. These will be found placed on 

the floor of the room aforesaid as the bridegroom enters it. The bridegroom with 
his grooms-man enters the room through the eastern door. The bride dressed in 
rich clothes and bedecked with jewels, enters the room through the western door 
accompanied by her aunt or some other elderly lady of her family. The bride 
stands facing east with the Ashtamangaliam and lit up lamps in front of her. The 
grooms-man then hands over to the bridegroom a few pieces of the new cloth and 
the bridegroom puts them into the hands of the bride. This being done, the elderly 
lady who accompanied the bride, sprinkles rice over the lit up lamps and the heads 
and shoulders of the bride and the bridegroom, and the bridegroom immediately 
leaves the room, as he has to perform another duty. At the Thekina or southern 
hell, he now presents his elders and friends with cakes and betel leaf and nut. Betel 
and nut are also given to all the people assembled at the place. After the departure 
of the guests, the bridegroom retires to the bed room with the bride. 

This is an unvarnished account of a “ Podamuri.” Next morning the Vettila- 
kettu or Salkuram ceremony follows and the bridegroom’s female relations take 
the bride to the husband’s house where there is feasting &c. in honor of the occasion. 

Uvamporuka or Veedaramkyral is a peculiar form of marriage in North Mala¬ 
bar. It will be seen from the discription given above that the Podamuri is necessa¬ 
rily a costly ceremony and many people find it difficult to celebrate it in due form for 
want of money. Such people generally resort to the less costly ceremony of Uvam¬ 
poruka or Veedaramkyral. The features of this ceremony are to a certain extent the 
same as Podamuri; but it is celebrated on a smaller scale. There is no cloth giving 
ceremony. The feasting is confined to the relations of the married couple. The 
particular incident attached to this form of marriage is that the husband should visit 
tho wife in her house and is not permitted to take her to his house, unless and until 
he celebrates the regular Podamuri ceremony. This rule is strictly adhered to in 
North Malabar and instances in which the husband and wife, joined by Uvamporuka 
or Veedaramkyral ceremony and with grown up children, being the issue of such 
marriage, undergoing the Podamuri ceremony, some 15 or 20 years after Uvamporuka, 
in order to enable the husband to take the wife to his house, are known to me per¬ 
sonally. 

The Sambandham of South Malabar and the Kidakora kalyanam of Palaghut 
have all or most of the incidents of Podamuri, except the presenting of the clothes. 
Here monoy is substituted for 'clothes and the other ceremonies are more or less the 
same. There is also Salkdram ceremony wanting in South Malabar as the wives arc 
not at once taken to the husband’s house after marriage. 

Immediately connected with the above said marriage ceremony, is another 
ceremony which is called “ Kettu-Kalyanam ” and which prevails among the whole 
Marumakkathayam people of all classes from Cape Comorin to Kavayi. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this Kettu-Kalyanam I have little or no doubt that the 
ceremony, as now observed, is essentially a religious ceremony which every girl in a 
Marumakkathayam family is bound to undergo, before attaining puberty, on pain of 
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excommunication from caste. This view is supported even by the evidence now be¬ 
fore us. As almost all the witnesses have described the details of this ceremony, 
it will merely be a waste of time to recapitulate them here. This coremony which is per¬ 
formed as a preliminary ceremony renders the girls eligible for marriage. The non- 
perfomance of this ceremony, before the girl attains her puberty, works a forfeiture of 
the caste of the whole Tarawad to which the girl belongs. It is said by some, who do not 
like our institutions, that when we look to the details of this ceremony, we find reason to 
think that the Nail- girls, by undergoing this ceremony, become almost free to practise 
prostitution and lead an immoral life. It is said that by tying the Tali on the first day and 
by cutting and removing it on the fourth day of thcKallyanam ceremony,a marriage was 
first constituted and then dissolved and that after this dissolution, the girl is permitted 
to lead the life of a prostitute. Nothing could beagreater or more unfounded falsehood 
than this allegation. In my opinion the Kallyanam is a more preliminary ceremony 
something like a “nruocpj^o” Samskaram among other Hindus which makes the person 
who undergoes it, eligible to marry. The fact that the ceremony is ordained to be per¬ 
formed btffom the girl attains her puberty is in my opinion a valid reason for supposing 
that except as a “.vuoaypfao” Samskaram the ceremony has no connection with actual 
marriage. I do not think that where facts clearly disprove prostitution and immoral 
life in Nair women ,we should have recourse to such arguments as these to show that 
the Kally&nam ceremony is not intended or considered as a passport to prostitution. 

The general notion among the people who do not personally know Malabar 
customs and institutions, is founded upon the Nambftdiri version of them and the 
“ Keralolpathi” and the “ Kerala Mahathmium.” These two books that are supposed 
(o give accounts of the Nair institutions, are works of the Nambfidiri Brahmans, 
who from interested motives, have always wished to mako out that our women do 
not and need not practise chastity. The evidence given by some of the Nambudiris 
themselves before us will, however, refute this doctrine and show that the prac¬ 
tice has never been in accordance with it; but foreigners who wrote about Malabar 
in ancient times, had the Brahman version only to depend upon and the two works 
above quoted, to consult. Hence, there is a general notion that we have no marriage 
system, but only concubinage accompanied with great laxity of morals. This notion 
must have, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, greatly influenced the High 
Court of 1869, in saying as they did, about our marriage system, but I am bopeful 
that if matters are put in their proper light, the High Court may change their view. 
Air. Logan who evidently has taken much pains to collect informations on the sub¬ 
ject, remarks on the marriage system in Malabar in the following words:— 

“ This part of the Malabar Law has in tho hands of unenquiring commenta- 
“ tors brought much undeserved obloquy on the morality of the people. The fact 
“ at any rate of recent years is that although the theory of the law sanctions freedom 
“ in these relations, conjugal fidelity is very general. Nowhere is the marriage 
“ tie —albeit informal, more jealously guarded or its neglect more savagely avenged.” 

Mr. Logan of course cannot easily divest himself of liis early impressions on 
the subject received from tlie writings of Buchannen, Thaekery, Warden, Wilk &c. 
and that is why he still says “ albeit informal.” Mr. Logan’s theory oflaiv that sanc¬ 
tions freedom in these relations was perhaps what he found in the Keralolpathi and 
Kerala Mahathmiam the two recent Nambudiri works composed with the evident, 
object of degrading the social status of the Nairs. 
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As to whether our present marriage system deserves to be recognised by Law as a 
valid and binding system, I think there cannot be two opinions. I ask that when the 
Courts find that the allegations of the existence of promiscuous intercourse and laxity 
of morals and want of marriage system &c. in Malabar, are all absurdly unfounded, 
that when they find that the community of Nairs and Tiars, that is to say the res¬ 
pectable an d a very large majority of it observe the Marriage Law, as strictly as any 
other nation in the world, when the court find these facts to be true, would not they 
hold, according to good conscience and equity, that we are entitled to the protection 
of the Penal and Civil Laws which protect other Hindu subjects of Her Majesty, the 
Queen Empress, in the enjoyment of their martimonial rights. 

From his speech, Mr. Sanlcaran Nair himself does not seem to bo quite sure 
as to what was the binding character of the customary Law of marriage among 
Nairs, before the High Court said in 1869 “ the relation to be mere concubinage.” 
There can however be hardly any doubt on the point, notwithstanding what the 
foreigners wroto about it on imperfect and absurd information they received from 
the great enemies of the Nairs—the Nambudiri Brahmans and Nambudiri-ridden 
Rajahs and their people in the ancient days. To prove that the Nairs who were 
essentially a martial race and were highly sensitive about any breach of their marital 
rights, had a valid and binding form of marriage,.innumerable instances may be quoted 
from the ancient writings of well-informed men, our old country ballads and many 
other sources available. But I will quote here only one instance at present. Tiw 
British Commissioners of North Malabar once asked the Rajah of Chirakal to inform 
them what was the Law on adultery among Nairs. In the reply, I understand from 
a credible source, will bo found a statement from the Rajah to the effect that he 
who committed adultery with a Nair’s wife forfeited his life, that is that the husband 
had a right to kill the adulterer or the adulteress or both, on the spot, with impunity. 
To a martial race, summary laws of this nature suited better in those days than the 
elaborate hairsplitting Civil Law. Our race has, I admit, degenerated since these 
days. The martial spirit is doad under a powerful foreign Government; but I think it 
was clearly the duty of British Coui’ts to have examined and ascertained most care¬ 
fully and thoroughly, the state of marital relations among Nairs, before deciding the 
question, whether wo had a marriage system or not and even if they found that there 
was no uniformity in the custom of marriage &c., the Courts should have helped us 
by validating and upholding our present system, if they found it based on good 
moral principles and sanctioned by social usage. Sir Fitzjames Stephen remarked 
in his speech on the Brahrno Bill of 1872 that “native laws should not be changed 
“ by direct legislation except in extreme cases though they may and ought to be 
“ moulded by the Courts of Justice so as to suit the changing circumstances of 
“society. If this principle is fully grasped it will, I think, serve as the key to nearly 
“ every question which can be raised to the alteration of native laws.” Taking this 
principle as their guide, it will be enough if the courts will carefully enquire into the 
present state of things and ascertain whether wo have a marriage system or not. As 
stated elsewhere I admit that there may be Nair women who are professional prosti¬ 
tutes. But the existence of such men and women do not at all provo that we have 
no marriage system. The English, the French and the other civilized nations, who 
have elaborate Marriage law, have among them, many men and women addicted to 
immorality and whose practices, were it not for the laws against bigamy, would have 
been termed polygamy or polyandry ; but that does not in any way weaken the Marri- 
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ago law in Europe. What the respectable portion of a community accepts and ob¬ 
serves as their custom should be treated as the custom of that community and is 
any one who desires a change in the marriage system, prepared to say that respec¬ 
table Nail's have no marriage ? Even the great mass of evidence taken before us 
supports the view, that Nairs have a system of marriage recognised by custom. I 
don’t think that it is necessary to change our Marumakkathayam law of succession 
in order to have our marriages legally recognised. 

It appears to me to be a simple denial of justice to Nairs, to say that because 
some Nambudiri-landlords successfully use their influence, that their wealth and 
position in Malabar give them, to seduce Nair women, that because there are profes¬ 
sional prostitutes among Nair women, who do not know what marriage tie means, 
that because we follow Marumkkathayam descent of property, therefore wo are not 
entitled to have our marriage, however solemnised, recognised by law. That our 
Brahmanical Hindu law recognises as valid, marriagos from which rights to property 
do not arise to either party to such marriage or their issue, is evident from the cus¬ 
tom which some Nambudiri Brahmans, who are recognised as Brahmans by the whole 
Brahman race in India, observe in North of Malabar, even to this day. A learned 
Bralmian of this clan was a witness before us and has described the custom. Their 
marriage is solemnised with all the religious ceremonies that are undergone at every 
Brahman marriage in India. The Hamam, the Man t rams, the S aptapaili &c. cere¬ 
monies arc strictly and rigidly observed. Widowhood is recognised and observed as 
strictly as in other Brahman class; yet the issues of such a solemn and religious 
marriage are Marumakkathayam Hindus and do not inherit their father’s property, 
but follow Marumakkathayam law of descent. Now, would it not be great injustice 
to hold that adultery with a married lady of this Brahman caste, enticing away the 
married woman of this caste, arc not offences under the Indian Penal Code, bocause 
the Brahmans follow the Marumakkathayam systeril>s£_succossion, however solemn 
and binding their marriage may bo ? In ray humble opinion, the system of succession 
to property, has nothing to do with tho solemnity or the binding character of a 
marriage founded upon our religious, moral and social laws and customs, and if it 
can be shown -that we havo a perfectly good system of marriage founded upon our 
religious and social custom, why should not that system be recognised by our 
Courts? That among Nairs there exist women w'ho practise polyandry as a casto 
institution, recognised by our custom, is nothing but.an unmitigated falsehood. It 
may exist in the nooks and corners of the District ; but it is looked upon by tho 
Nair community as a monstrous innovation due to the baneful Nambfldiri influence. 
If polyandry exist in a recognised form, iGt it be proved. Among the Carpenter 
and Blacksmith classes in Malabar, potyandry exists as an institution and we see 
•every day the 4 or 5 chosen husbands among this olass colebrating their Polyandrous 
marriage openly according to their caste rules, and with much ceremony and 
pomp ; but can evon the worst and most uncompromising enemy of tho Nair institu¬ 
tions point to a Podamuri or Uyamporuka or Kidakora or any other recognised 
form of Nair Sambandbam, throughout tho Keralam, at which a girl was wodded 
to more than one husband ? If he can, L shall give up my contention and ask for 
legislation. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that ho would not be able 
to show a single instance of such a marriage whether in ancient or modern Malabar. 
Then, why cite the examples of the Nair harlots here and there, who aro the slaves 
of tho Narnlmdiris and who form secret alliances with a number of men or who 
practise prostitution, as a profession ! It is true that our wqipen have no widowhood, 
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but I suppose there are many Sudras in other parts of India, having an undisputed 
law of marriage, not observing perpetual widowhood among their women. Why 
then, I ask, should our present system be changed, our caste-system and succession 
changed, our nationality destroyed ? 

I have nothing more to add to this separate memorandum of mine, except 
that if it is found that under our present system, adultery, enticing away a married 
Avoman and other offences against matrimonial laws, recognised as penal, under the 
Indian Penal Code, cannot be recognised as such, when comitted in respect of parties 
married according to our present system, I should certainly solicit legislation in the 
way formulated by our President, the Honorable Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iyer 
whose proposals are, in my humble opinion, the least likely to meet with opposition 
from the bulk of the Nair population of Malabar. My own opinions on each of the 
suggestions, made by the Honorable Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iyer, are given in the 
resolutions recorded, and need not be recapitulated here.. 

The freedom to a Marumakkatliayam Nair, to dispose of his self-acquisition 
by will, is what all the people of Malabar wish that they should possess. Wills or 
declarations of a deceased person, regarding the distribution of his self-acquired pro¬ 
perty have always been respected by Nairs and a legal recognition of it by courts 
will enable us to make sufficient provisions for our wives and children. 


Calicut, | 

1st July, 1891.) 


O. CIIANDU MENON. 
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side, whereas Gotra is always derived from the father’s side. There are Id such 
Balts , some of them containing sub-Balis. Several of the Balls are so allied to 
each other that inter-marriages among them are prohibited. A marriage between 
a boy and a girl belonging to the samo Bali is considered incestuous as falling 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. It is not at all difficult to find 
out the Bali to which a man or woman belongs, as one can scarcely be found who 
does not know one’s own Bali by rote. And the heads of caste who preside at 
every wedding party and who are also consulted by the elders of the boy or girl 
before any alliance is formed are such experts in these matters that they decide at 
once without reference to any books or rules whether inter-marriages between 
persons brought before them can be lawfully performed or not. 

S. So that, if there is no objection on the score of Balt, and if in other 
matters the elders of the parties agree, a day is fixed for performing a ceremony 
known as the ceremony of betrothal. On this day, the bridegroom’s party (but 
not the bridegroom) with a number of their friends and relatives go to the bride’s 
house with a Tali or a Bandi (neck ornament) and also with music and tom-tom 
(if the parties arc well-to-do in their circumstances); there the elders of both 
parties stand up before the persons assembled and exchange plates of betel-leaf 
and nuts in token of the acceptance of the marriage proposals made to each other; 
the Tali or Bandi is then tied by a senior member of the bridegroom's family 
(Tarawad) or Bali to the neck of the intended bride; meals are afterwards served 
to the guests who then depart. By this arrangement the girl’s relations are sup¬ 
posed to have entered, on behalf of the girl, into an irrevocable contract with thoso 
of the boy; and such contracts are rarely, if ever, broken. 

9. After this is done, an auspicious time is fixed for the marriage. Feast- 
ings and rejoicings begin to take place even three or four days before the day on 
which the marriage is to be celebrated. Each day’s dinner is called by a name. 
Marriages may take place either in the bride’s house or in the bridegroom’s house 
or even in a third party’s house where there may be a separate couple marrying 
on the same day. Not only friends and relations but caste people from even dis¬ 
tant parts are invited for the marriage. On the night previous to the day 911 
which the marriage ceremony is to be celebrated, the bride and her party or the 
bridegroom and his party and caste people come in a procession to the marriage 
pandal with music, pomp and splendour varying with the means of the parties 
concerned. On the next morning, the bridegroom makes a present of a Sadi, a 
bodice (or petticoat) and a handkerchief (these are all of silk if the parties belong 
to rich and respectable families); in some cases, bride’s father or uncle also at the 
samo time presents a Dhoti or a Shawl, or a laced turban, or a silver or gold waist 
girdle to the bridegroom. The bride and the bridegroom are then seated together 
side by side on a bench, or chairs, covered with a white cloth. The right hands of 
the bride and bridegroom are placed one over the other, the headman of the caste 
holding them together and announcing at the same time in a loud voice that A the 
daughter of R is given in marriage to B the sou of S, when the father of the girl 
pours water from a vessel with a spout attached to it, called the .Dhdre Ginde. 
After this, the father or the uncle of the bridegroom makes a gift of money to the 
bride called “ Thirdoclicheethis sum varies from two to five boons according to the 
means of the parties. The guests then make presents of money to the couple and 
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filling their hands with rice from basins laid before the bride and the bi'idegroom 
throw it over their shoulders and heads. This is considered by all Hindus to 
be the universal matrimonial benediction. And at last the girl is handed over to 
the bridegroom’s party who take her to their house. The marriage ceremony ends 
here. 

10 . If the girl happens to be one who has already arrived at her puberty, 
a few days after the marriage, a dinner is given to a select number of friends and 
relations; the bride is made to serve food to the bridegroom who makes a small 
gift of money to her; and on that night consummation takes place. If, on the 
other hand, the bride is young, another ceremony called “ Madmul Madme” in Tulu, 
meaning puberty ceremony, takes place before the boy and girl are allowed to co¬ 
habit. 

11 . It must, however, be here noted that Blmtfila Pandya’s book lays 
down that during marriage Dhdrc Gindc should only he touched, and not water 
poured down from it. This custom is even now followed in certain classes and in 
certain parts of the District. Perhaps this is tho custom alluded to in the account 
given by Mr. A. Ramava Pnnja, B.A., and B.L. Among all the respectable classes 
of Billawars, Dhdrc (water) is poured on the united hands of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom by the bride’s father. And 1 believe 1 am correct in stating that in all 
respectable Bunt families also the same custom is observed. This right of pour¬ 
ing water, or of lifting the Dhdrc. (limit 1 , formerly belonged to the heads of caste 
called Gurikars among tho Billawars. But at present it is invariably performed, 
except perhaps in some remote villages, by the girl’s father, in his absence 
by her uncle, or in his absence by her own elder brother. If the girl, happens 
to be one without any senior male relations, the Gurikars arrogate this 
privilege to themselves even now-a-days. The publicity given to the marriage, 
tho joining of the hands of the bride and bridegroom, the declaration made 
at the. same t ime that such a girl is married to such a. man before the caste assem¬ 
bly and above all the pouring of water or the touching of the Dhare Ginde are 
sufficient to make the marriage valid iu the eyes of the society to which the parties 
belong and who look upon the marriage tie as sacred. 

12. W!(lo>c-mirrri«i/cr .—Though widow marriages arc allowed among the 
Aliya Santana people, they are practised only in rare cases, for, they think that in 
following the custom observed in this respect by their neighbours governed by the 
Hindu Law, they make themselves appear more respectable in the eyes of the 
public. No widows having children by their first husbands are generally re¬ 
married, such marriages being commonly confined to young widows only. The 
ceremony connected with such marriages is very short. A cloth and sometimes a 
cloth and a bodice arc presented by the bridegroom to the bride ; a man and woman 
stand or sit on opposite sides of a screen or cloth held between them ; their hands are 
joiued together under the cloth by the headman of tho caste and the wife is en¬ 
joined not to call her husband thence forward by his name. This ceremony is 
brought to an end by serving meals to the assembled guests. It will be observed 
that no bachelor is allowed to take a widow for his wife under this ceremony. Only 
a widow or a person who has already got a wife under the Dhdrc. system mentioned 
above can accept the hand of a widow. Moreover, a woman who has had her first 
husband under tho Dhdrc. ceremony cannot have her re-marriage performed under 



the same form, either after her husband’s death or divorce from him. But the 
man is not subject to the same restraints ; he can have any number of Dhare mar¬ 
riages, provided he does not take a widow for his wife during those marriages. 
A widow cannot, even after her second marriage, take part in any auspicious 
ceremonies. 

13. Bai/ole ceremony .—When the woman becomes pregnant, a ceremony 
called “ Bayake” is performed. Duo publicity is also given to this ceremony; and 
relations and caste people are invited for tie occasion. The girl is seated on a 
bench or a chair in the pandal; rice is thrown over her head, cloth and money 
presents are made to her and repast is served to tlie guests. And among 
Billawars after the ceremony is over, the woman and her husband arc made to sit 
at meals side by side and cat together. I believe the same custom prevails among 
the majority of other Aliya Santana castes also. After this is over, the woman is 
made over to her mother or other maternal relations who take her to their own 
house where her confinement is expected to take place. 

14. llvshwiid and w-ife .—During coverture, the husband and wife live 
together either in the husband’s family (Tarawad) house or in a separate house 
altogether. “ Till the death of the husband” to quote the words of V. A. Brodie, Esq., 
C.S., Acting Collector, South Canara, in his Memorandum sent to H. M. Winter- 
botliam, Esq., C.S., in connection with the Malabar Marriage Bill, “the wife and 
children live with him and join in the work of cultivating the fields of his family 
estate, like the other members of bis family and are maintained out of it by him; 
so that the death of the husband when the widow and children have to leave every 
thing behind them and return to the family houso of the widow, effect a much 
greater change in their position than in Malabar where the wife and children, as a 
rule, have never left their TarawAd house and have all along been maintained, not 
by the husband, but by their Karanavan.” Under the Rules laid down by Bhutala 
Tandy a, the wife and children should observe the Sutn'ka (pollution) on the occasion 
of death of the husband and participate in the effects of his sin or virtue ; they 
should also share in the virtue accruing from gift and charity and in the fame or 
infamy arising from any deeds, while the Santana (the heir or Tarawad) is to 
observe the pollution only on the occasion of birth and to succeed to the property 
(p,p. 7 and 3G of T. Copal Kristna Rillay’s Aliya Santdna Law, 1873). 

15. An Aliya Santdna man is at liberty under the law governing him to 
bestow upon his children in gift moveable and immoveable property of liis own 
acquisition but not his ancestral property. This liberty is availed of by most of 
the members of well-to-do families and gifts infer vivos are frequently made by 
them to their wives and children of their self-acquired properties and sometimes 
of some portions of their ancestral or Taraw&d property also, much to the prejudice 
of the rights of the remaining members of the Tarawad. It is this latter practice 
that has been deprecated in the Memorial already referred to. It is the innate 
nature of man to love his own children and it is not therefore surprising that even 
an Aliya Santana man should do the same and give his own property to those who 
are near and dear to him. Many such valuable gifts are made by Bants and Nad- 
vars living in the Udipi and Kundapur Taluks of this District, who in their Memo¬ 
randa sent to the Commission through the Acting Collector call their children as 
“ Kriya adhilari ” meaning that they are the proper persons entitled to perform 
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obsequies to their father. On the death of the husband the “ Moogoothi” worn 
by the wife on her nose is taken off, the “ tali” tied to her neck in token of her 
married life is removed, and the bangles broken from her wrists. These acts give 
us unmistakeablo signs of the importance attached to marriage among the Aliya 
Santana people and make us understand that the union entered into by man and 
woman during the celebration of the marriage in the presence of her casto people 
was intended to last for life. The rule is for one man and one woman to cleave 
together for life unless divorce is effected between them in the meanwhile. 
As to the fidelity of the Aliya Santana woraon towards their husbands, J. Sturrock, 
Esq., C.S., who was Collector and Magistrate of South Canara for over six years and 
served in the District for over thirteen years speaks thus in his Memorandum, dated 
3rd May 1891, sent to the Commission :—“ The impression formed by me during 
thirteen years’ residence in South Canara was that, among the higher classes, the 
Tulu women, who follow the Aliya Santana rules, enjoyed a reputation for singular 
fidelity, and that oven the lower classes did not regard the marriago tie more 
lightly than their neighbours governed by other laws.” 

1G. 1) ivoree. —Divorce is effected generally on reasonable grounds. A 

woman is, however, as free to divorce her husband as the latter is to divorce the 
former. Hut this is in almost all cases done with the knowledge of their elders 
who with the aid of some of their caste-men inquiro into the reasons assigned by 
either of the parties and bring on separation, if reconciliation is found impossible. 
I am unable here to state any particular grounds which are supposed by the par¬ 
ties concerned as sufficient for separation. Adultery and habitual disobedience on 
the part of the wife and cruelty on the part of the husband are the grounds 
upon which divorce is generally effected. But it is not uncommon among the 
lower classes to get divorce effected on insufficient grounds or at the mere will and 
pleasure of either the husband or the wife. Such conduct is, however, looked 
down upon by society with disapprobation. No divorce is supposed to bo complete 
beforo tho husband’s gift at marriage called “ Thirdochee” or the marriage expenses 
are returned by the woman to her husband, especially in cases whore the woman is 
in fault and the husband is on that account compelled to give her up. How far 
this condition is enforced in practico among the people can ho seen from the 
following interesting account given by our Acting Collector of two Criminal cases 
which come up before him for trial iii South Canara :—“ In the first case the 
complainant—a fisherman or very low caste-man—complained of another forenticing 
away his wife from his house, and argued that he was entitled to redress under 
Section 497 of the Penal Code, as his wife had not returned first from his house to 
her family house, and his gift at marriage, “ Thirdochee,” had not been repaid him 
according to custom. In the second, a woman contracted a liaison with another 
and returned to her family house. Her husband and his uncle followed and 
demanded either the girl or the marriage expenses, whilst tho girl demanded that 
her marriage expenses should be repaid, and she given in marriago to hor paramour. 
In this case tho parties were Billawars or toddy-drawers, and the girl’s people 
never disputed the husband’s rights, but as it was inconvenient for them to repay 
the marriage expenses, her uncle confined tho girl for three days in stocks put up 
inside the house, in order to compel her to consent to return to her husband.” 

17. How far these marriages are valid under law .—From the above 
account it will be seen that the Aliya Santana men and women undergo regular 
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marriage ceremonies which are held by society to be as binding upon them, 
as marriages performed on persons governed by other laws and also that 
some sort of divorce is commonly gone through before the husband and 
wife separate from each other. Notwithstanding it, our Courts of Justice do 
not recognise those marriages as valid under the eye of the law. The High 
Court of Judicature at Madras say in their Judgment iu Special Appeal, No. 238 
of 1863 (M. H. C. Reports, Yol. IV., page 203) that the relation of husband and 
wife under the Aliya Santana system “ is in truth not marriage but a state of 
concubinage into which the woman enters of her own choice and is at liberty to 
change when and as often as she pleases.” This dictum, as observed by the Acting 
Collector of South Canara in his Memorandum, lias “ come down upon the country 
as a surprise and is by no means generally acquiesced in as correct by the people.” 
In 1882, the husband of a girl complained against another for enticing and taking 
away his wife, under Section 108 of the Indian Penal Code, to the 2nd Class 
Magistrate of the Mangalore Taluk who after inquiring into the case found the 
man guilty and sentenced him to imprisonment and fine. This decision was 
confirmed in Appeal by .1. Sturrock, Esq., C.S., (lie then District Magistrate. 
But on revision by the High Court, that Court held that “the customary 
co-habitation of the sexes under Aliya Santana law appears to us to do no more than 
create a casual relation, which the woman may terminate at her pleasure, subject 
perhaps, to certain conventional restraints among the more respectable classes, 
such as a money payment and the control of relations, Ac., which may be prescribed 
as a check upon capricious conduct,” and set aside the conviction and acquitted 
the accused on the ground that that co-habitation “ cannot be considered marriage, 
so as to render punishable, under Section 498 of the Indian Penal Code, a person 
who entices away a woman with the intents specified in that Section ” (I. L. R., 
VI., Madras, 374). 

18. This decision has not only left respectable families governed by 
Aliya Santana law iu a false position iu Society but has also given rise to grave 
crimes against the person ; for in cases of adultery, the husband finding that he 
has no redress at the hands of the law, takes the law very often into his own hands 
and murders his wife or her parmour. Public policy and morality therefore 
strongly call for reforms in this direction. If the Courts of Justice find themselves 
unable to recognise Aliya Santana marriages as legal marriages, it becomes highly 
necessary for the Government to interfere by means of a legislative enactment 
and legalise such marriages. It is therefore earnestly hoped that the Government 
will take the case cf the Aliya Santana people into its consideration and provide 
for them some such law as the one now under consideration of this Commission. 


Mangalore, 

10 th August 1891. 


MUNDAPPA BANGERA. 
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NOTE .—In this Appendix, I have gathered together, for convenience of reference, 
all that I have boon able to find written regarding the customs, which regulate sexual 
intercourse in the Hindu Marumakkathayam castes. 

I have not, at the moment, been able to obtain one or two well-known books ( e.g ., 
Day’s Laud of the Pcrumflls,) the absence of which may be romarked. 

Considering for how long a period, the French, and the Basel German Missionaries, 
have been connected with the West Coast, it would seem likely, that the said customs, which 
throw so much light on the subject of primitive marriage, should not have remained nninves- 
t.igated by French and German resideuts in Malabar. From the German Missionaries I have 
obtained tho single extract printed at pago 5. I cannot find, on enquiry of the French 
authorities at Make, that any Frenchman, personally acquainted with Malabar, has written 
on the subject. Neither is it one with which the English-Main,bar officials have greatly busied 
themselves. The shrinking from inquisitiveness on the one hand, and the natural reluctance 
to bring domestic peculiarities before the public gaze, on the other, have operated to check 
enquiry ; and this, I believe, accounts for the comparative dearth of trustworthy European 
testimony. Native experts have likewise held their peace : or, at least, I am unacquainted 
with any work on the subject in tho vernacular. Dr. Burnell in the introduction to his 
translation of Manu, mentions the Andchdra Nirnayam, (Law of Abuses) as a genuine autho¬ 
rity on Marumakkathayam usage, and Gtmdcrt quotes largely from “ Anaeharam” in his 
dictionary ; but I have not met any native who has read it, and have been unable to obtain, 
or identify, the work referred to. Tho word “ anaeharam” means an irregularity established 
by custom. 

The “ Kerala Mahatmyam,” or “ Might of Malabar ,” is an often-quoted chronicle in 
Sanskrit verse, ancient manuscripts of which, on palm-leaf, are believed to bo possessed by 
some Nambudri, and Royal families. I am not conversant with the original, but have seen 
what purports to be a Malayalam version of it (kindly lent me by the Rev. Mr. Matthissen of 
the German Mission), and in this tho liberty of the Sndra woman to indulge in amorous 
intercourse with a plurality of lovers is expressly asserted. I mention the fact in order that 
the Malayalam version may be impugned if at variance with the original. There is a tendency 
now to declare that this alleged “ anaeharam” of polyandry is a sheer myth, which never 
existed hut in the imagination of foreigners. 


Calicut, May 1, 1891. 


II. M. WINTK11130TUAM. 



EXTRACTS from BUCHANAN’S MYSORE, CANARA, MALABAR. 

Vol. 11, P . 93, {Ed. 1870.) 

Pages 93— 95— December 12th, 1800, Chowghat. —“Having assembled the most 
respectable of the Nairs in this neighbourhood they gave me the following account of their 
customs.” 

***** 

“ The Nairs marry before they are ten years of age, in order that the girl may not 
be deflowered by the regular operations of nature ; but the husband never afterwards cohabits 
with his wife. Such a circumstance, indeed, would be considered as very indecent. He allows 
her oil, clothing, ornaments, and food; but she lives in her mother’s house, or, after her 
parents’ death, with her brothers, and cohabits with any person that she chooses of an equal 
or higher rank than her own. If detected in bestowing her favours on any low man, she 
becomes an outcast. It is no kind of reflection on a woman’s character to say, that she has 
formod the closest intimacy with many persons; on the contrary, the Nair women are proud of 
reckoning among their favoured lovers many Brahmans, Rajas, or other persons of high 
birth: it would not appear, however, that this want of restraint has been injurious to 
population. When a lover receives admission into a house, he commonly gives his mistress 
some ornaments, and her mother a piece of cloth ; but these presents are never of such value, 
as to give room for supposing that the women bestow their favours, from mercenary motives. 
To this extraordinary manner of conducting the intercourse between the soxes in Malayala, 
may perhaps be attributed the total want, among its inhabitants, of that penurious disposition 
so common among other Hindus. All the young people vie with each other who shall look 
best, aud who shall secure the greatest share of favour from the other sex; and an extraordinary 
thoughtlessness concerning tho future means of subsistence is very prevalent. A Nair man, 
who is detected in fornication with a Shanar woman, is put to death, and the woman is sold to 
the Moplays. If he have connection with a slave girl, both are put to death ; a most shocking 
injustice to the female, who, in case of refusal to her lord, would be subject to all the violence 
of an enraged and despised master.” 

In consequence of this strange manner of propagating the species, no Nair knows 
his father; aud every man looks upon his sister’s children as his heirs, lie, indeed, looks 
upon thorn with the same fondness that fathers in other parts of tho world have for their own 
children; and he would be considered as an unnatural monster, were he to show such signs of 
grief at the death of a child, which from long cohabitation and love with its mother, he might 
suppose to be his own, as he did at tho death of a child of his sister. A man’s mother manages 
his family ; and after her death his eldest, sister assumes tho direction. Brothers almost always 
live under tho same roof; but, if one of the family separates from the rest, he is always ac¬ 
companied by his favourite sister. Even cousins, to the most remote degree of kindred, in the 
female line, generally live together in great harmony ; for, in this part of the country, love, 
jealousy, or disgust, never can disturb the peace of Nair family. 

********* 

Page 105 —“ The Namburis, like other Br&hmans, marry, and live with their wives, 
of whom they take as many as they are able to support. A Nainburi’s children are also 
considered as his heirs. They do not lose caste on account of fornication with a Sudra woman ; 
and indeed, in order to prevent themselves from losing dignity by becoming too numerous, the 
younger sons of a Namburi family seldom marry. They live with the elder brother, and assist 
the ladies of the Rajas, and of the Nairs of distinction, to keep up their families; and in 
general they are the most favoured lovers, the young women of rank and beauty seldom 
admitting any person to their bed, but a Brdhman, and more especially a Namburi.” 

********* 

Page 165— January hih, 1801, Kutiporam. —“ Having procured some of the principal 
Nairs that attended on the Raja in a visit which he made to Captain Osburne, and a sensible 
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Namburi who seemed to be much in favour with that chief, I consulted them on the differences 
that obtain in the customs of the Nairs, who live north from the Vaypura river, from those 
that are observed in the southern parts of Malayala. The female Nairs, while children, go 
through the ceremony of marriage, both with Namburis and Nairs; but here, as well as in the 
south, the man and wife never cohabit. When the girl has come to maturity, she is taken to 
live in the house of somo Namburi or Nair; and after she has given her consent to do so, she 
cannot leave her keeper; but in case of infidelity to his bed, may be punished with death. If 
her keeper have in his family no mother nor sister, his mistress manages the household affairs. 
The keeper, whenever he pleases, may send his mistress back to her mother’s house ; but then, 
if she can, she may procure another lover. A man’s house is managed by his mother so long 
as she lives. When she dies his sister comes for the fifteen days of mourning. She afterwards 
returns to her lover, and remains with him until ho cither dies or turns her away. In either 
case, she returns to her brother’s house, of which she resumes the management, and brings 
with her all her children, who are her brother’s heirs. A Nair here is not astonished when you 
ask him who his father was ; and a man has as much certainty that the children born in his 
house are his own, as an European husband has; while these children are reudered dear to 
him by their own caresses, and those of their mother, who is always beloved, for otherwise she 
would be immediately dismissed; yet such is the perversity of custom, that a man would be 
considered as unnatural, were he to have as much affection for his own children, as for those 
of his sister, which he may perhaps never have seen. Of all known manners of conducting 
the intercourse between the sexes this seems to be the most absurd and inconvenient. That 
prevailing in the southern parts of Malayala avoids all the domestic unhappiness arising from 
jealousy, o'r want of continued affection; but that here, while it has none of the benefits of 
marriage, is attended with all its evils.” 

********* 

Page 218 — January 19 th, 1801 — Kanyapura, (South Canard) .— " The Buntar are the 
highest rank of Sudras in Tulava, and resemble the Nairs of Malayala. Having assembled 
some reputable persons of this caste, they gave me the following account of their customs. 
They are of three kinds : Massadi Bunts, or Buntar properly so called ; Jain ; and Parivarada 
Buntar. Tho Massadi Bunts are those of whom I here examined. They can eat and drink 
with the Nairs; but the two castes have no sexual intercourse. They do not pretend to be 
by birth soldiers; their proper duty is the cultivation of the land. They can keep accounts, 
but are not admitted to any higher kind of learning. They have headmen, called Mocustas, 
one for every district. The office is hereditary in the males by tho female line; the same 
mode of succession prevailing here as in Malayala. At present, this office merely confers 
dignity; the officers of Government having assumed all the jurisdiction that formerly belonged 
to the Mocustas, who settled disputes not only relative to castes, but also concerning property. 
In general, all the brothers and unmarried sisters of a family live together in the same house. 
All the property belonging to the family is considered as common, and is managed, for the 
good of the whole, by the eldest male. A man’s own children are not his heirs. During his 
life-time he may give them money ; but all of which he dies possessed goes to his sisters and 
to their children. If a man has a mother’s brother’s daughter he must marry her ; but he may 
take two or three wives beside. The ceremony is performed by the girl’s father, or other 
near kinsman. When a man marries sevoral wives, none of them can leave him without his 
consent; but when discord runs high, he in genoral sends one of the disputants back to her 
brother’s house ; and then she is at liberty to marry again. A tnau, at any time, if he dislikes 
his wife, may send her back to her brother’s house ; and he can do no more if she has commit¬ 
ted adultery. In all these cases, or when a widow returns to her brother’s house on her hus¬ 
band’s death, she is accompanied by her children, and may marry again, unless she has com¬ 
mitted adultery with a person of low caste; but if that crime has been committed with a 
Brahman, Ksliatri, Yaisya or Bunt, she is woll received, her children becomo her brother’s 
heirs, and no man will have any objection to marry her.” 

********* 
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Page 239.—“ The Biluaras pretend to be Sudras, but acknowledge their inferiority 
to the Bunts. The business of the caste is settled by a person called Guricara, who is appointed 
for the purpose by the Government, and who with the assistance of a council of elders, has the 
power of excommunication, and of inflicting corporal punishment. None of this caste can read. 
They are permitted to eat animal food, but ought not to drink intoxicating liquor. The men 
are allowed a plurality of women, who live in their houses ; but on the husband’s death the 
widows, with their children, return to their brother's houses, and the eldest son of the eldest 
sister of the deceased person becomes master of his house and property. If a man fall into 
poverty, his children go to their uncle’s house, before their father’s death. Girls continue to 
be marriageable after the age of puberty ; and a widow, or divorced woman, may marry again. 
A man may turn away his wife when he pleases, but a woman cannot leave her husband with¬ 
out his consent. This however, by committing adultery with any person of the caste, she can 
in general procure; for few husbands retain their wives when unfaithful; and she is not 
disgraced, but may get another husband, or at any rate she can live with her brother.’’ 


EXTRACT from “ REPORT to BOARD OF REVENUE, by WILLIAM 
THACKERAY, on the REVENUE AFFAIRS op MALABAR and 
CANARA,” dated 8th September 1807. 

(Note. — Mr. Thackeray was deputed by the Governor of Madras to collect information regarding 
the state of Malabar and CanaraJ. 

“ The succession of the sister’s son has no particular effect upon, nor does it arise 
particularly from, the institution of private property in the soil. It probably arises from the 
ancient privilege of the Brahmins to visit the women, for when they established their Hierarchy 
they probably wanted soldiers and mistresses. They introduced the Nairs, and they have 
continued the custom ever since. The head peons most likely became Rajahs, as they have 
in most other places, and by dogrees got possession of the lands. As the fathers of the children 
were uncertain, the succession followed the mother, about whom no mistake could arise. This 
appears to me to be the origin of this extraordinary custom, which whon once established 
among the polite Nairs became fashionable, and was adopted by the other castes, even by the 
fanatic Mappillers, who are followers of the prophet. The Nair is said never to marry like 
other Hindus. He forms a temporary connection with any young woman that pleases him, 
which lasts while they continue faithful. The children he has nothing to do with: they belong 
to the family of the lady. This aversion to wedlock, so contrary to the usual customs, ideas, 
and religion, of the Hindus, has probably given rise to a rule of succession so contrary to their 
general customs.” 


EXTRACT from a “REPORT to THE BOARD OF REVENUE by THOMAS 
WARDEN, Esq., under date the 12th September 1815 on the subject op 
LAND ASSESSMENT and the various TENURES op MALABAR.” 

(Note. — Mr. Thomas Warden was Principal Collector of Malabar from 1804 to 1816.) 

“ Para 72.—It would thus appear that the governments of the Malabar Rajahs were 
purely Military. Their profession was arms, and they had only their arms to rely on for their 
independence. The Nayars formed the Military order in the state; and held also the different 
offices of administration; which, it may be supposed, were generally distributed among those 
whose advanced age, or other infirmities rendered them unfit for active service. Their Mili¬ 
tary constitutiou, next to the example of the mode of succession established in the families of 
the Rajahs, or most likely it may have been their own custom prior to their elevation as Rajahs, 
may have given riso to the singular custom of inheritance which obtains among the Nayrs. 

73. “ The profession of arms by birth, subjecting the males of a whole race to Military 

service from the earliest youth to the decline of manhood, was a system of polity, utterly 
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incompatible with the existence amongst them of the marriage state. Without matrimony the 
existence of the common Hindu laws of inheritance was equally incompatible. 

74. “ Such, I apprehend, was the condition of the Nayrs under their ancient 
Governments ; from which condition originated their customs of Inheritance through the 
Female Lino, without reference to the Paternal Parent, a custom that has afforded matter for 
much speculative opinion. 

75. “ It is obvious from the nature of their professional duties, that their sexual 
intercourse could only have been fugitive and promiscuous; and that their progeny could 
never under such circumstances have depended on them for support. A Nayr arriving at an 
age fit to bear arms, considered it the extreme of disgrace to be any longer dependent on his 
own Family for subsistence. If there were no employment in his own country, he would seek 
for it in another. Men of their habits in those days could never have wanted employment. 
They must have been always in request, for the havoc of war fell chiefly on their race. 

76. “ Considering the interminable destruction to which they were thus liable, their 
Laws of Inheritance, and the privilege of Polyandry allowed to their females, will be found 
to have been admirably suited to their Social State. The Family Property though in general 
managed by the senior male member of the House was looked upon as rightfully belonging to 
the Females ; for, without their unanimous consent, not an atom of it could be legally alienated. 
This affords another substantive reason for tho attachment to jenm right. In the Zamorin’s 
Family, the right of the Females in this respect is so fully recognized that the signature of the 
Senior Tamburatty to a deed of absolute sale is deemed indispensible in all alienations of the 
private, or Kelgum, Property. Whatever fortune or property a Nayr personally acquired in 
his career through life, reverted, on his death to his maternal estate. 

77. “ The Females of the Nayr race were thus insured tho means of maintaining their 
children: their privilege in regard to Sexual Intercourse, afforded to the State the surety, if 
it may be so termed, of a numerous offspring ; and the rigid interdict they were under against 
communion with any caste inferior to their own, preserved the blood from pollution. 

78. “ After tho above disquisition on the State and Form of the ancient Government 
of the Malabar rajahs I must here remark that what may not therein appear supported by the 
voluminous recorded communications, which have been read by tho Board, and on which they 
may have deduced the inference detailed in their Proceedings, is founded on tho local infor¬ 
mation which a long residence and intercourse with the people, have enabled me to acquire. 
In a country where little remains but the Legends of Tradition to guide our researches, 
we are in a great rnoasure left to form our opinions regarding its ancient History from the 
prevailing Institutions and Customs. 

79. “ The most singular Custom prevailing in Malabar is unquestionably tbat of 
Inheritance and I have stated the grounds of my opinion for attributing its origin to a state 
of Society arising from a Form of Government, purely military.” 


EXTRACT prom WILKS. 

Wilks, in bis History of Mysore (Vol. Ill, Ed. 1817, page 4), gives the proclamation 
issued by Tippoo to the Nayars, on the occasion of his visit to Calicut, in 
January 1788 :— 

“ And since it is a practice with you for one woman to associate with ten men, and 
you leave your mothers and sisters unconstrained in thoir obscene practices, and are thence all 
born in adultery, and are more shameless in your connexions than the beasts of the field; I 
hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices and live like the rest of mankind.” 

. Wilks mentions (page 0) that '• several highly enlightened correspondents wlio have 
favored the author with the result of their personal observations, after a long residence in 
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Malabar, bear honorable testimony to the respectable conduct of the Nair ladies of Northern 
Malabar.” As regards South Malabar he says:—“ If after a short cohabitation, the lady 
disapproves the choice of her parents (sic) she is at liberty to make her own, by accepting a 
cloth from the man of her own selection, and declaring in the presence of four witnesses that 
she discards her husband, and accepts the donor of the cloth ; and this she may repeat as often 
as the donor of a new cloth can be found.” 


EXTRACT KitoM “HISTORY OF HYDBR SHAH, AND OF HIS SON, TIPPOO SULTAN.” 
By M. M. D. L. T., General in the Ah my or the Mogul Empire. Revised and corrected 
by His Highness Prince GHOLAM MOHAMMED, the only son op TIPPOO SULTAN. 


(Ed. 1855, Page GO.) 

“ The Nayres are the nobility of the Malabar Coast. We may affirm that they arc 
the oldest nobility in the world ; for the ancient writers mention them, and quote the law that 
permits the Nayre ladies to have many husbands; every one being allowed four. Their houses 
which stand single have as many doors as the lady has husbands. When one of them visits 
her, he walks round the house, striking with his sabre on his buckler ; he then opens his door, 
and loaves a domestic with his arms in a kind of porch, and who serves to inform others that 
the lady is engagod. It is said one day in the week, the four doors are all opened, and all her 
husbands visit her and dino together with her. Each husband gives a sum of money, or por¬ 
tion, at the time of marriage, and the wife only has the charge of the children. The Nayres, 
even the Samorin and the other princes, have no other heirs than the children of their sisters. 
'This law was established that the Nayres having no family, might be always ready to march 
against the enemy. When the nephews are of age to bear arms, they follow their uncles. 
The name of father is unknown to a Nayre child. He speaks of the husbands of his mother, 
and of his uncles, but never of his father.” 

EXTRACT prom “MALABAR und die MISSIONSTATION TALATSCHERI.” 

By CHRISTIAN IRION. 

(Printed at Basel, 1864.) 

********* 

Page 12.—Next to the Temples and Brahmans these Nayars have now a share in the 
possession of laud; but this, you may be sure, in such a way that no damage may accrue 
through them to Brahman interests. For instance, the family-property, or entailed estate 
belongs to the woman, i.e, to tbe mother, or to the eldest sister who manages the household. 
Those women, as has boon already indicated, are willingly yielded to the voluptuousness of the 
Brahmans ; or as the sixty-four Abuses express it:—“The Sudra women are not house-wives 
(haus-weiber) but class-wives (klass-wciber)”; sexual intercourse with men of the privileged 
castes does them no dishonour, rather honours them, so that through the women the most 
intimate mingling of the Sudras with the Earth-gods is effected. For a Sudra maiden the 
marriage ceremony is performed by some Brabman, before she attains to puberty. The priest 
(sic) will be dismissed with presents after a day or two. While she still continues living in 
her mother’s house with her brothers, her uncle looks out as high a match as possible for her ; 
that is to say, she receives visits from young Brahmans or Nayars, one of whom undertakes to 
provide her with clothing, and brings also oil for anointing, and festal presents. So long as it 
pleases them both, this union continues, and the children look upon the house in which they 
are born as theirs, and upon their mother’s brother as the guide of their youth, and as the 
person from whom they will eventually inherit. 
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In Nayar language, he who feeds is the house-master (haus-herr) , he who clothes is 
the paramour. The father can only give to those whom he supposes to lx; his children his 
self-acquired moveable property : all inherited property belongs to his sister’s children. 1 ’ 

(Note. — Tilt: above it a l ran slat ion from a German pamphlet. The Rev. G. Irion teas 
a German Missionary of the Hand Lutheran Mission, and had laboured in Malabar for nearly 
twenty years before Lite pamphlet was written. — H. M. w.) 


EXTRACT 


fkom MATEER’S “THE LAND OF CHARITY.” 


[Ed. 1870.) 

(Note. —The author was a missionary in Travancorc, and wrote after nine years’ 
experience, “wholly occupied in vernacular labours amongst the natives.”) 

Page CO.—To keep down the numbers of this caste, (the Nambudri Brahman,) the 
eldest son alone in a family is allowed to marry in regular form with a female of his own caste. 
The others form such temporary connections as they may find convenient, and are usually 
welcomed by the females of the Sudra caste, who regard it as a high honour to receive the 
visits of a Namburi. Should the eldest son have no issue, the second marries, and so on till 
the object is attained. 

********* 

Pago CO.—Amongst tbe Nairs there are several sub-divisions with their distinguish¬ 
ing titles and characteristics, and their respective gradations of caste pre-eminence. . 

The four castes of goldsmiths, brassworkers, blacksmiths, and carpenters form tbe 
lowest sub-division of the Sudras. 

The Nsiir customs with respect to marriage are of a most singular and licentious 
character. In early youth the girls go through the ceremony of marriage by having the “ tail,” 
or marriage cord, tied round her neck, but this is not followed by cohabitation. It is a mere 
formality, and simply sets her at liberty to exorcise and follow out her own inclinations in more 
mature years. When arrived at a marriageable age, suitors present themselves, and the 
favoured individual offers to the young woman a cloth and other presents, and cither resides 
with her or visits her at intervals in her brother’s house. This is called “mundu koduthu parp- 
pikka,” “giving a cloth and residing together,” and is the only practical substitute for mar¬ 
riage amongst these people. But this form cannot be regarded as constituting marriage in 
any true sense. It differs widely from the marriages of the Brahmans and. Shanars, inasmuch 
as the engagement is not binding upon either party longer than they choose, and is readily 
dissolved. The woman is at liberty to dismiss the man or, the man to dismiss the woman, on 
very easy terms. A settlement of accounts as to presents, expenses of marriage, ornaments, 
Ac., and a deed of separation, drawn up and signed in the presence of four witnesses of 
the same caste, completely dissolves this trivial connection. Many of those alliances are of 
course continued throughout life, but great evils result from the facilities afforded for change. 
Formerly, too, it was common for Nair females, while residing at their brother’s house, to 
receive more than one visitor of the nmlo sex, nor is this altogether unknown at the present 
day. 

Mr. M a leer after staling that the third great sub-division of the population numbered 
821,126, thus proceeds to describe it '■ — 

Page 38.—■The Ilavars and Shanars differ but lit.tlo from one another in employments 
and character, and are, no doubt, identical in origin. The Shanars are found only in the 
southern districts of Travaucoro between the cape and Trovnndruin ; from which northwards 
the Ilavars occupv their place. These are the palm-tree cultivators, the toddy-drawers, sugar 
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manufacturers, and distillers of Travancoro. Their social position somewhat corresponds 
to that of small farmers and agricultural labourers amongst ourselves. 

The term Ilavar is derived from Ilnm a native name for Ceylon. The tradition is that 
they are immigrants from that island, who came over at the request of some of tho early set¬ 
tlers on the western coast. They are also called Choganmar or sei fs, and in other parts of the 
Malabar coast Teeyars and Billavars. Their labours are chiefly bestowed on the cultivation of 
the coconnut palm, and the manufacture of its various products. Many own or rent small 
plots of laud, on which they cultivate a few trees anil a small supply of kitchen vegetables, and 
some of them are in comfortable circumstances. They draw the fresh sap from the cocoanut 
palm, which is used as a drink, either fresli or fermented. It is also boiled into a coarse sugar, 
from which they distil the native spirit called "arrack.” 

The Sudra custom of a man and woman living together as husband and wife, with 
liberty to separate after certain settlements and formalities, lias been adopted by most of the 
Ilavars, and by a few of the Shanars in their vicinity; and among these castes also the 
inheritance usually descends to nephews by the female line. A few divide their property, 
half to the nephews and half to the sons. The rule is that all property which has been 
inherited shall fall to nephews; but wealth which has been accumulated by the testator 
himself maybe equally divided between nepliews and sons. Some portion is usually left to 
the widow as a kind of legacy. She may, however, have received some property from her 
husband during his life, by deed of gift, or may have secretly accumulated her savings in 
anticipation of widowhood. 

These strange customs have sometimes occasioned considerable difficulty to mission¬ 
aries in dealing with them, in tho case of converts to Christianity. Persons who have been, 
living together after the observance of the trivial form of "giving a cloth” are of course 
required to marry in Christian form. The necessary inquiries are therefore made into their 
history and into the circumstances of each case cf concubinage; deeds of separation, drawn up 
according to tho heathen law, are read and examined, and all outstanding claims are legally 
settled. Many an hour have I spent along with my native teachers in such investigations. 
The ordinary form of divorce deed will be seen from the following translation of one in my 
possession:— 

“ This unalterable deed of separation is written and given by (woman) Valli Mathi, 
of Pandaratopu, in Neyyattuukara District to (man) Malian Ckangili, of Valiavilai, in Kotukkal 
District, on this 10th day of Veigusi month, M. E. 1031. 

“Valli Mathi was married to Malian Cbangili and resided with him for some time. 
Afterwards she refused to live with him, and wont to her relatives to reside. Shortly aftor, 
she was taken as wife by one of her eousius and cohabited with him. When the former 
husband, Malian Cbangili went and invited her to return she refused; and on his asking her 
to repay him the expenses incurred by him in marrying her and to sign a deed of separation, 
so that he might take another wife she consented to do so, on condition that he mado an 
allowance for her support. Accordingly the expenditure was inquired into and settled and 
what was due to her was paid. She now signs this deed, saying, from this day I give liberty 
to Malian Cbangili to marry or take as a wife any woman ho chooses, according to caste rule, 
and slio may inherit liis property and debts, firewood and pots, and all that belongs to him. 

“ J] u t should cither I or my children, contrary to this agreement, make any claim 
hereafter on the property of Malian Cbangili, tho ease, with this document, may he reported 
to the court, whose decision I shall obey, and again submit to the above terms. 

“ Witnesses,— (Signed) VALLI MATHI.” 

" Malian Karuman. 

“ MatSndau Kali.” 

(Note. _The above deed of separation would be very interesting if it was certain 

that the parties to it were governed by Marumakkathayam law, as Mr. Mateer appears to sup- 
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pose. The parties to it were Similar, many of whom admittedly follow the ordinary law of 
marriage and inheritance. The exclusion of the children contemplated in the last para, does 
clear up the doubt, because the provision may have been intended to apply to children born 
after the divorce. It is not stated that the woman had already any issue.— n. M. w.) 


EXTRACT from “MADRAS CENSUS REPORT, 1871.” 

By Slkueon-Majok CORNISH, f.ii.c.s., Sanitary Commissioner fur Madras. 

{Ed. 1874, p. doO.) 

The Namburi Brahmans may marry as many as seven wives : but should a bride¬ 
groom wed a girl after the ago of puberty lie exacts a considerable dowry. The younger 
cadets of the family do not marry as a rule, but cohabit with Nair woman, and the Nair 
females esteem the honour of such alliances highly. The Puttar Brahmans aro foreigners, 
who have settled in Malabar, and far outnumber the Namburis being as 1 1,072 to 7,227. 

The cultivating castes, elsewhere ontered as Vallalars, arc here called Nairs. They 
held their land in former days on military tenuro from tho Brahmans. These Nairs constitute— 

“ The principal body of tho Hindus in Malabar, and possess and cultivate the larger 
portion of the laud.” “ In their personal habits the Nairs are clean. The women wear 
their hair in a singular fashion, drawn up in a large knot on one side, or on the top of tho 
head. The women clothe themselves in a single cloth, often of a slight texture reaching 
from the waist to the calf of tho leg. Abroad they wear over the shoulders, or cover their 
bosom with, another similar cloth, but in tho house they generally put this aside. They deem 
it no shame to expose to the gaze of men tho whole of their person as low as the navel.” 

The Nair women of Southern Mnlabar do not reside with their husbands, and until 
very recently hold those peculiar doctrines of “ free love,” or of entertaining their lovers only 
so long as both wore mutually satisfied, which seem to possess such fascinations for some 
classes of our American cousins. It is said, however, that the practice is now dying out. 
Inheritance among these people descends in the female line, as from their peculiar domestic 
relations no man is able to say who his father is. 


EXTRACT from " REPORT on the CENSUS OF TRAVANCORK” by V. NAGAM 

IYER, b.a., Dewan Peishkar. 

Published 1876. 

********* 

Pago 226—A Nair’s family or “ Tarwad ” consists of his uncles, brothers and sisters 
and his sister s children. Owing to tho loose nature of tho marriage contract, which is almost 
a necessity induced by the practice prevailing in Namburi families of only the eldest male 
member marrying, the others having to seek wives from among this class, no man is able to 
look upon bis wife’s children as his owu, and hence he centres his interest and his affection 
in the children of his sisters whom ho regards as his own. Those children are his Anandravars, 
(literally, those who come after: ‘ anantharam’—afterwards and 'aver’ they) heirs to his 
property and to his person (sic) after death. They havo the Solo right to all property left by 
the Karauavan (both uncle and elder brothor are included under this term) whether ancestral 
or self-acquired. The funeral obsequies are also performed by tho heirs in preference to sons, 
who also in some places perform such rites. This system of succession though intended at 
first as an innovation upon the customs of foreign countries seems to be defended on tho 
score of preponderance of the female element in man {sic). It is argued that a man is more 
represented in bis sister’s offspring cliau in his own by a woman of foreign blood. 
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Though his wants are few and those generally such as can be easily satisfied, the 
Nair cannot be said to be parsimonious in his expenses. The construction of a house, and the 
marriage ceremonies (tying of Tali) of his nieces are the engrossing cares of every respectable 
Nair and oftentimes exhaust the earnings of a lifelong labour. 

Every Nair girl must go through this ceremony at an early age. After the day and 
the auspicious hour for the marriage have been determined upon, the erection of the marriage 

Pandal * commences, the decoration of which is 
* J.»ooth, in cases of affluent families magnificent, and 

forms an important item of the marriage expendi¬ 
ture. On the day of the marriage the relatives, friends and neighbours having arrived, the 
Tali is tied round the girl’s neck at the auspicious moment accompanied by the usual 
complement of drums beating and musicians playing, amidst the deafening lialloos of the 
assembled women. The invited party are then given betel and nut in the order of rank and 
importance, and treated to a rich and varied banquet. The ceremony lasts four days, but the 
period of mirth and rejoicing varies with the respectability of the family. The ‘ Tali’ how¬ 
ever is not necessarily the badge of married life and does not possess the importance which 
it has in the eyes of foreigners. The person who ties it on the girl’s neck is not her husband 
and cannot claim to receive her favours in after life. The Tali must be tied either by an 
Eliathoo, Tiruvapaud or Oholia Patter, if the girl is of a very respectable family, or by any 
member of their own kindred who are known as Uenangar ■a®' 1 ®* or Machambis 
The Tali tier is sent off with a suitable present at the conclusion of the ceremony. 

When she attains the age of puberty she chooses her husband of her own free 
accord, which, however, is not circumscribed by any restriction of rank, wealth, or importance, 
so long as she confines her favors to a class not below her own. In token of her choice she 
receives a Mundoo from the man, which is done in the presence of relatives and neighbours, 
and constitutes the cloth-giving ceremony. The understanding thus induced between the 
parties cannot be enforced for any length of time on either side, but is dissolvable at pleasure. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Page 224.—'“Among Brahmins of Southern Tndia tlie women appear in public as in 
Europe. The Namburi women of Malabar are however an exception to this practice. They 
observe strict rules of seclusion. This was probably an imposition upon them by Parasu Rama, 
when he colonized the country with a tribe of Brahmins, men and women, from Upper India, 
and was anxious that they should not go back to their nativo land. This and numerous 
other restrictions of which mention has been made, at large, in another portion of this report, 
answered his purpose very satisfactorily by cutting off all sympathy with their own kith and 
km in the far north, from whom they were estranged in manners, life and dress. Among 
other classes of the Hindu community seclusion is altogether unknown. The women appear 
in public ; they enjoy in company with men the amusements of the theatre or public shows; 
visit the museum or the park; appear before native officers of Government and Courts 
of Justice; form the principal part in all the marriage processions; visit the temples of the 
Gods; and bathe with little secrecy or precaution in tho rivers. Eo much for Hindu women 
in general. 

“ The Privileges of Women on this Coast .—In Travancore however they are on a much 
better footing than in any other Province of India. Women are here allowed to rule the 
country. During their reigns they preside on public occasions, interview with Foreign 
Ambassadors and State Officers and otherwise administer the affairs of the country. The 
peculiar law of succession and the nature of the marriage contract, which is simply another 
name for free love, render the females the sole proprietors of their household in which the 
males are as a matter of course—non. cst. This is the case in nearly half the number of 
houses in the country. 

“ Accustomed to bear the most important part in the management of the household, 
and flattered by the good fortune which surrounds her, the Nair lady is distinguished by an 
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nil' of dignity, politeness in manners, nml freedom in her intercourse with the other sox, 
which when added to a little personal prepossession, and a few literary attainments, render 
the women of this coast so proverbially attractive. 

“The Nail- females arc remarkable for their accomplishments. Reading and writing- 
are essential with every respectable Nair girl. Vocal music, and occasionally practice on 
musical instruments, are also considered becoming qualifications, and are very generally 
acquired. If the lreedom of women is an index of civilisation as we so often hear it stated, 
then Travancore is decidedly the most advanced country in the world, for here the women 
enjoy the greatest liberty possible. Of the total educated women in the country (5,377) 
2,656 belong to this class. That is there are 119 educated in every 10,000 Nair women.” 


EXTRACT from McLENNAN’S “PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE.” 

(Ed. 1876, payes 147-148.^ 

“Of the Nair Polyandry, we have three accounts. Tlic account in the Asiatic 
Researches (vol. v, page 13,) is, that among the Nairs, it is the custom for one woman ‘to 
have attached to her two males, or four, or perhaps more, as they cohabit according to 
rules.’—With this account, that of Hamilton agrees, (Account of the East Indies, vol. i, 
page 308), excepting that he states that a Nair woman could have no more than twelve 
husbands, and lind to select these under certain restrictions as to rank and caste. On the 
other hand Buchanan states (vol. ii, page 411,) that the women after marriage are free to 
cohabit with any number of men, under certain restrictions as to tribe and caste. It is 
consistent with the three accounts, and is directly stated by Hamilton, that a Nair may bo 
one in several combinations of husbands : that is, he may have any number of wives.” 

(Note.—■The article in the Asiatic Researches above quoted is by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
and hears date 1798. Mr. Duncan was President of the first Malabar Commission appointed 
in 1792, and was afterwards Governor of Dombay. —h. w. w.J 


EXTRACT from “REPORT ON THE CENSUS OP NATIVE COCHIN” 

Taken 20th Jury 1875. 13 v A. SANK ART AH, b.a., Dkwan Peishkaii. 
fc******#-# 

Page 37.—“The state of society among the Malabar Sudras is in some measure 
peculiar to it.. At least, thy economy of a Nair family differs from that, of almost any other 
people in the world.” 

A family hero consists of a mother and her offspring, and their dependants in the 
female line, at the head of which is the eldest male member called Turawattil Kama van. 
The women pass through the religious rites of marriage in the same way as all other Hindus, 
but they are united then to a symbolical husband and not to a particular individual. 

“Avoiding the miseries of widowhood on the one hand, and of the legal restraints 
imposed by the stronger sex of ‘coverture’ and ‘ conjugal rights ’ on the other, they live 
in a state of free love in the domicile of their origin. The freedom of choice and of divorce 
may he liable to abuse, but many a man is wont to make the concubine the companion of his 
life, and to treat her and the issue with unfailing kindness, as if the law and church had 
sanctioned the alliance, and placed the woman’s person and property at his exclusive control.” 

The superiority of the Malabar Sudras over their cousins of the other parts of India 
is undisputed, whether in respect to make and complexion, or intelligence and manliness. 
This is clearly traceable to the comparative freedom and independence of the females and 
their association with the Brahmins. 
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Another advantage of the Marumakkatliuyam system is seen in the happy state of 
union amongst brothers and sisters, which preserves the family property from division for 
successive generations. To use the words of a novelist, the chemical affinity which began in 
the cradle and strengthens with every year of life is not here dissolved by the introduction 
of that third element, which makes of the brother a husband, while the new combination 
casts out the old sometimes in a disagreeable effervescence. 

Now-a-days some unreasoning prejudice seems to be setting against it which is 
doubtless due to the influence of the adherents of the rival system; and parents too often 
contrive to make provision for their children at the expense of the peace and comfort of their 
own Tarwads. 

(Note. —’According to Mr. Sankariah "the revival of the Kshatria families was 
effected by the connection of the Brahmins with their fairand the "Royal families of 
Cochin ” (ho remarks) " thus preserve their pure blood,” i. e., as Buchanan more coarsely 
puts it, by the ladies “ submitting themselves to be impregnated by Nambudris.”— n. m. w.) 


EXTRACT s 'rom “A HAND-BOOK OF TRAVANCORE.” 

Printed at tbe Keralavilasam Press, Trevandrum, 1881. 

(Note.—This coiiiihlation its anonymous, but the author is believed to be a , Nayar official ,— h.m.w J 
* ******** 

Page 111.—“ Malayala Sudras who go under the broad name of Nairs of Malabar 
form tbe bulk of the nation numbering 440,982 persons. They constitute the agricultural 
portion of the population, the whole landed property of the kingdom being cultivated by 
them as tenants to the Namboori Brahmin land-lords who are known as the Jenmis of 
Malayalum. 

“ The majority of them are even to this day the tenants of the Jenmis who live 
remote from towns and cities and far away from the busy walks of life. They pay their 
customary homage and treat their Jemni as liege lord. 

“ In Travancore, the Nairs are generally known by the name of Malayala Sudras. The 
term Nair is also of common occurrence. 

“ The different classes under this broad nomenclature are numerous. Neither the 
Brahmans nor the Sudras of Malabar are the aborigines of tbe land, but, as already observed, 
tliey were colonies brought here for peopling the newly reclaimed Kerala. Such innovations of 
customs and manners were introduced among them that they may be alienated from their 
brethren in their native land. 

“ The most striking feature of dissimilarity is the 
* Top-lcnot. position of the Kudumie,* which, with them, is on the crown 

of the head. Strong attachment to the land is the charac¬ 
teristic of the Travancoreans. A writer says that the Nair family or Tarawad consists of lii.s 
uncles, brothers, sisters and sisters’ children owing to the loose nature of the marriage contract 
which is almost a necessity induced by tho practice prevailing in Namburi families of only tbe 
eldest male members marrying, tho others having to seek wives from this class. 

“ I cannot but point out for the edification of the above writer that the family consists 
of uncles, brothers, sisters, Ac., not on account of the looseness of the marriage contract, but on 
account of the peculiar law of inheritance imposed on them by the sage Parasu Rani a. They 
justly honor and reverence this law as it is of Divine Origin and as all other nations do with 
the laws which are sacred to them. r ihe so-called marriage among Nairs is as sacred as it 
is to all other nations. 
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“ Again this 'learned writer proceeds to say that no man is able to look upon bis wife’s 
children as his own and hence he centres his interest and his affection in the children of his 
sisters whom be regards his own. 

“ The above statement again is as absurd as anything could be. Every Travaueorean 
looks upon bis children as his own, as is done by all the other nations. A little more experience 
auioug the respectable families would have convinced the writer of the absurdity of his statement. 
In all respectable families, a father, during his life-time, gives enough to his children. He 
loves his children as his own and he is able to look upon them as his own. If there be any 
doubt, that doubt is common to all other nations. In most families, after the father’s death, 
the wife and children receive maintenance from his Tarawad. After his death, heirs to his 
property and to his person after death are his Anandravars. They have the sole right to all 
property left by the Karauavan (both uncle and elder brother are included under this term; 
whether ancestral or self-acquired. The funeral obsequies are also performed by the heirs in 
preference to sons who also in most places perforin such rites conjointly. This system of 
succession intended at first as an innovation upon the customs of foreign countries is defended 
on the score of its Divine origin having been imposed on them by Parasu Kama. 

“ Though his wants aro few and those generally such as can be easily satisfied, the 
Nair cannot he said to be parsimonious in his expenses. The construction of a house and the 
marriage ceremonies (tying of Tali) of his nieces and daughters are the engrossing cares of 
every respectable Nair and oftentimes exhaust the earnings of a life-long labor of a poor 
family. 

“ Every Nair girl must go through this ceremony at an early age. After the day 
and the auspicious hour for the marriage have been determined upon, the erection of the 
marriage pandal commences, the decoration of which is in cases of affluent families 
magnificent, and forms an important item of the marriage expenditure. On the day of the 
marriage the relatives, friends and neighbours having arrived, the Tali is tied round the 
girl’s neck at the auspicious moment accompanied by the nsual complement of drums beating 
and musicians playing, amidst tlie deafening halloos of the assembled women. The invited 
party are then given betel and nut in the order of rank and importance, aud treated to a 
rich and varied banquet. The ceremony lasts four days, but the period of mirth and 
rejoicing varies with the respectability of the family. The ‘ Tali ’ is necessarily the badge 
of married life and does (sic) possess the importance which it lias in the eyes of foreigners. 
The person who ties it on the girl’s neck is not her husband and cannot claim to receive 
her favours in after life. The Tali must be tied either by an Eliathoo, Tiruvapaud or Cholia 
Patter, if the girl is of a very respectable faraity, or by any member of their own kindred 
who are known as Yenangar or JMachambis. The Tali tier receives suitable presents at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, and in some cases becomes her husband. If not, when she 
attains the age of puberty, her pareuts or uncles choose fur her a husband and she accepts 
him. In respectable families the selection is circumscribed by restrictions of rank, wealth and 
importance. Even in poor families, no one below their own class is chosen. In token of this 
alliance, the girl receives cloth from the man in a silver Tambalum at an auspicious hour, 
and this is dono in the presence of relatives and neighbours. This is called the cloth-giving 

ceremony. The understanding thus brought about between the parties lasts to the end_ 

in all respectable families dissolution being of very rare occurrence. In eases where they 
are unable to procure suitable husbands they have recourse to the Numboories. It is only in 
towns, ami among the lower orders, that the girl herself chooses her own husband and 
dissolves the union at her or his pleasure. 

“ In some cases cloth-giving ceremony takes place before the girl attains her age of 
puberty in which case her husband conducts the ceremonies in connection with the latter. It 
is also at his expense that the Valakappu and Punkala ceremonies in the 7th month of her 
pregnancy aro performed. Nothing of the customs and manners of the Sudras can bo gathered 
from what takes place in such large towns as Trevandrum, Quilon, Alleppy, &c. In such places 
very few respectable families are seen. The great bulk of them live like the Numboories iu 
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country parts. Only personal observation and local experience can enable a writer to write 
on their customs. It is therefore a matter of no great surprise that learned gentlemen should 
write on such subjects and draw their conclusions (which are laid down as applicable to the 
whole class irrespectably) from the life of the dregs of the population in the towns. 

“ If a Numboori gives cloth to a Nair girl the alliance is not dissolved at their pleasure, 
but only at the death of either of the parties. The issues by such a marriage are brought up> 
supported and educated by the Numboori father himself. He looks upon such children with 
pride and gives them sufficient property for their support. Circumstances may bring about 
dissolution of marriage among Nairs. But this is no uncommon thing in other countries also. 
Among Bandy Brahmins marriages are often dissolved. Innumerable instances may be cited 
if necessary. 

“ The prevailing practice among the Nairs is therefore not subject to criticism as is 
often done by those of other castes. 

“ Both men and women wear a piece of cotton cloth 4 or 5 cubits in length by 3 in 
breadth which is just enough to bo wrapped round. The upper cloth of males is a Nariathoo 
which is generally tied round the head when they walk out. Their women do not generally 
cover their bosoms while at home, except in respectable families, nor do they do so out¬ 
doors in North Travancoro. Civilization is steadily advancing from the south, the effects of 
which are clearly discernible in Trcvandrum, there being not one Nair girl hero who will 
walk out without an upper cloth. 

# * ******* 

“ Malayala Sudras amount to 19 per cent, of the population. There are numerous 
sub-divisions among thorn, so nico and capricious that the meu and women of one caste will 
not eat meals prepared by the members of another, nor sit for eating together in the same 
row, though there is no objection to eat in the presence of those of other castes.” 

********* 


EXTRACT from WIGRAM’S MALABAR LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Edition 18S2 —-page 3. 

“ All European writers, Lubbock, Mayr, McLennan and others agree in the conclu¬ 
sion that the system of inheritance in the female lino prevalent among the Nairs could only 
have originated from a type of polyandry resembling free love. The ancient rule was that 
the woman should remain in her own house and he visited by her husband, and that the 
eldest female in tile house should be the head ol: the house. 

“ Time has brought modifications in the system, and in Malabar, though not in 
Canara, tho eldest female lias given way to the eldest male. 

“The wife sometimes has a separate house provided for her, where she lives with her 
husband. Perhaps no stronger argument could be adduced of the existence of polyandry 
among tlio Nairs in ancient times than the fact that to this day the term Son of ten fathers 
is used as a term of abuse among them.” 

[Note .— Another very common term of abuse used by Mappilliw to Nairs'is “ drdndi; 
maganit ”= nobody’s child. —H. m. w.) 

******** 

“ But polyandry may now be said to be dead, and although the issue of a Nayar 
marriage are still children of their mother rather than of their father, marriage may be defined 
as a contract based on mutual consent and dissoluble at will. It has been well Said that 
nowhere is the marriage tie, albeit informal, more rigidly observed or respected than it is m 
Malabar. Nowhere is it more jealously guarded or its neglect more savagely avenged. 
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“ There are some who would argne that polyandry, if it ever did exist, was introduced 
by the Brahmans for their own selfish ends, and that the Kaliijanam ceremony which every 
Nayar girl performs before attaining her puberty, but which has no relation whatever to tho 
real marriage, indicates a period when marriage was, as elsewhere in India, a religious 
institution. 

“ It seems to me that the Kah'yanam ceremony was probably introduced by the Brah¬ 
mins. It is admittedly a mere formal ceremony. By it the so-called bridegroom incurs no liabi¬ 
lities and acquires no rights. 1 am quite ready to admit that, but for the Brahmins, all traces of 
polyandry would long since have disappeared, and that the Brahmins encouraged concubinage 
between the younger members of their family and the Nayar women for the purpose of main¬ 
taining the impartiality of their estates.” 

***** **** 

Page 5.—“ The Sudras willingly submitted their females to the embraces of the 
Brahmins, and the custom of securing Brahmin husbands for the females of the Royal families 
and petty chieftains of Malabar, continues to the present day.” 

[Note. — Mr. Wigram was Distr ict Judge of South Malabar from 1875 to 1882.) 


EXTRACT from REPORT ox IMPERIAL CENSUS OF 1881, by LEWIS McIVOR, C.S., 1883. 

Vol. I.—Page 257. 

“ It was at ono time the fashion to deny the name of marriage to the unions of the 
Malabar Hindus, but a more intelligent appreciation of the facts has exploded that slander.” 

(Note. — Mr. McTvor never served in Malabar, and it is not apparent what facts, elecitcd 
by the Census, he considered to warrant the above courageous utterance .— H. M. w.) 


EXTRACT from “THE MANUAL OFiMADRAS ADMINISTRATION,” 
by C. D. MACLEANE, mbs. doc., m.a., C.S. 

Edition 1885, Pages (111) and (17). 

j);***#**** 

(6). The Nayars of the West Coast .—This is the common appellation of the ordinary 
Dravidian middle class of Malabar. The greater portion of the land is in their hands. They 
hold most of the Government offices and they form the wealthy farmers, merchants and skilled 
artisans of the country. The reigning families of the West Coast are members of this caste. 
Nayar means lord, chief, or master. Amongst the Nayars there are several sub-divisions with 
thoir distinguishing titlos and characteristics, and their respective gradations of caste pro-emi¬ 
nence. Tho Nayar customs with respect to marriage are of a most singular character. In 
early youth, the girl goes through the ceremony of marriage by having the “take,” or marri¬ 
age cord, tied round her nock, but this is not followed by cohabitation. When arrived at a 
marriageable age, lovers present themselves, and the favoured person offers to tho woman a 
cloth and other presents, and cither resides with her, or visits her at intervals in her brother’s 
house. This is called “ giving a cloth and residing together” and is the only practical substi¬ 
tute for marriage amougst these people. The engagement is not binding upon either party 
longer than they choose and is readily dissolved. Tho woman is at liberty to dismiss the man, 
or the man to dismiss the woman, on easy terms. A settlement of accounts as to presents, 
expenses of the marriage, ornaments, &c., and a deed of separation drawn up and signed in tho 
presonce of four witnesses of the same caste dissolve the connection. Many of these alliances, 
however, are continued throughout life. This custom is evidently the survival of polyandry; 
a system first tolerated in the absence of a sufficient check on the woman, and then constituted 
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a national custom with the attendant consequences. From the marriage customs arises the 
law of inheritance or Maroomakatayam,mentioned several times in these volumes. The children 
of a Nayar woman inherit the property, or rights, not of their father, but of their mother s 
brother. They are their uncle’s nearest heirs and he is their legal guardian. So it is also in 
the succession to the throne in reigning families. In conjunction howevor with the system of 
descent “ ab utero” is that of the undivided family, so that although the woman’s son inherits, 
he only inherits his share in that undivided family, in other words his right to maintenance. 
As a further result of these two customs combined, it follows that with the last female a family 
ceases to have the power of continuance and with the last male thereafter dies out. Escheats 
to Government frequently arise from this. The custom of polyaudry itself is regularly prac¬ 
tised by carpenters, stone masons, and individuals of other occupations. Ibis is usually done 
amongst brothers. Several brothers living together are unable to support a wife for each and 
take one amongst them, who resides with them all. The children arc reckoned to belong to 
each brother in succession, in the order of seniority. The peculiar usages of the Nayars give 
to their females considerable social influenco and liberty of choice aud action. Most of them 
know how to read aud write. This class of people cherish a most tenacious attachment to then 
native locality and country aud are rarely known to engage in travel or to migrate to other 
parts of Iudia. They wero once trained to the use of arm, carried a sword aud shield aud wore 
noted as warriors. They are exceedingly able in the management of business affairs. 

********* 

Page (17).—The Nayars themselves are a remarkable body. In the Hindoo system 
they are classed as Soodras, though they rank immediately under the Brahmins, the inter¬ 
mediate classes being here wanting. Indeed they are manifestly equal in dignity with the 
Kshatriyas of North-Western India. Their most peculiar characteristic consists in the arrange¬ 
ment with regard to females. These aro married at ten years of age aud have an aliment 
transmitted to them by their husband (sic), whom they must not however see or hold inter¬ 
course with; a single instance of such connection would be considered scandalous. They 
reside with their mother, and after her death with their brother; they are allowed and regard it 
an honor, to attract as many lovers as possiblo, provided they bo of equal or superior rank. It is 
thus considered a ridiculous question to ask a Nayar who is his father. The only real parent¬ 
age rests with the brother of the wife, whose children are considered as belonging to him, and 
to whom all his property and titles are transmitted; for the sister’s children must be in one 
degree consanguineous, while the wife’s children may not be in any. 


EXTRACT from THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

By W. W. HUNTER, c.s.i., c.i.e., ll.d. 

Vol. IX—p. 227—Ed. 1886. 

“The marriage customs of the Nairs aro in many respects peculiar. For a longtime 
it has been supposed that polyandry was a national practice among them ; but a recent writer 
on Malabar law and custom asserts that although the issue of a Nair (Nayar) marriage are still 
children of their mother rather than of their father, polyandry is almost extinct, and marriage 
may he defined as a contract based on mutual consent and dissoluble at will. He states that it 
has died out in North Malabar, and only traces of it are found in South Malabar. It still sur¬ 
vives in parts of Cochin and Travancore. In Malabar the form that exists is found only where 
Brahmin or Namburi influence is strong, namely, in Nedunganad or Cherpulshorri. Even there, 
no woman has rnoro than two husbands ; in Travancore she may have several. Formerly there 
was no difference as regards number between Native States and British Malabar, and a Malay- 
ulaiu drama is extant which describes with great humour the quarrels between the five husbands 
of a Nair lady iu British Malabar aud their subsequent reconciliation. 
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“ Of such a woman the tarwad (or residence of all the descendants in the female line 
from a common ancestor) is (he homo. Hero she receives any man slio pleases, the only res¬ 
triction being that her lover should not be of lower caste than her own. In British Malabar 
two brothers never marry the same woman—a connection thought not incestuous among the 
polyandrists of Tibet ; neither may a man marry his deceased brother’s wife on pain of ex¬ 
pulsion from caste ; nor may he marry two sisters. In North Malabar, the tar wad women 
generally live with their husbands throughout the year, only occasionally visiting their tarwad 
homes. In South Malabar, among the less wealthy families, the women live with their hus¬ 
bands for only half the year, spending the other half in the tarwad home. In the case of a 
Raja or petty chief, the wife does not leave the tarwad at all. She is visited there by the 
husband. Tho Nairs maintain an extraordinary respect for relationship by descent through 
lemales. Caste excommunication would inevitably follow marriage between the children of 
sisters, or indeed between relations in the female lino who are members of the same tarwad.” 


EXTRACT from “ TIIE MALABAR MANUAL.” 

EL 1887. 

Bv \V. LOGAN, Esq., S.C. 

(This Officer served in Malabar for aver 2(J years, and iva$ Collector of the District for 
nearly L3 years.) 

********* 

Page 134 .—“ The most characteristic custom of the Nayars is connected with their 
marriages. Every Nayar girl is married in one sense at a very early age. The tali is tied 
round her neck before she attains puberty, and is considered to be disgraceful in her relations 
not to have this ceremony performed before that event takes place. The tying of the tali is 
ii, great event in each household, and frequently several girls go through this ceremony simul¬ 
taneously. When this can be managed it enables tho family to make a greater display than 
they would probably be able to afford if there was a separate ceremony for each girl. The 
marriage pavilion is in the case of influential families very often magnificent in its decorations, 
—bright coloured rows of columns supporting gothic arched or Saracenic roofs, resplendent 
in tinsel and colours, with an extremely ingenious and pretty device of domes revolving 
slowly at intervals and showering down at, appropriate moments sweet-smelling flowers 
on tho guests and bridal party. The auspicious day and hour are carefully selected 
beforehand in consultation with the astrologers; friends, relations and neighbours all flock to 
tho ceremouy, and at the selected auspicious moment tho tali is tied round tho girl’s ueuk 
amid much tom-tommiug and shrill music accompanied by deafening shouts from the assembled 
people. Then follows the usual distribution of betel and arena nut, and the guests afterwards 
sit down to a banquet. The ceremony is prolonged over four days in the case of well-to-do 
families. The strange thing about it all is that the girl is not really married to the man who 
performs the tali-tying ceremony. In the case of good families the man selected for this duty 
is usually either an Tlayattv, or an east coast Brahman, and in tho case of others a man of 
their own kindred. After the ceremony he receives a suitable proscut and departs. When 
the girl comes of age he cannot claim her as his wife, nor solicit her favours in afterlife. 

“ After attainment of the age of puberty the girl chooses her real husband of her own 
free will, though in this she is often guided by the opinions of her elders. The man she 
selects is called the ‘ Gunadushakkdranf ijunam being good and dosham being bad and kuran 
being the doer. This designation may be exactly reproduced by tho phrase from the English 
wedding service in which the mutual contract of the parties is ‘ for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer.’ Tho ceremony of instalment of her husband is exceedingly simple. All 
that, is necessary is that the husband should give, and that the girl should receive, a cloth in 
tho presence of relations and friends. If the pair are dissatisfied with each other the woman, 
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in like simple fashion, returns the cloth and their connection thereupon ends. Sometimes a 
woman accepts the favours of many lovers, but this is generally now-a-days scouted by all 
respectable people, and the fashion is daily becoming more and more prevalent for the woman 
to leave her ancestral home for that of the husband of her choice, although, as matter of law, 
the husband occupies no recognized legal relation involving rights and responsibilities in 
regard either to his wife or his children. 

“ 'fhe statement that tho younger cadets of Narnhtitiri families live with Nayar women 
merely reproduces in Knglishthe Malayali mode of describing the married life of these people 
and of the Nayars. It is part of the theory that the women they live with are not wives, that 
they may part at will, that they may form new connections. This part of the Malabar law has, 
in the hands of unenquiring commentators, brought much undeserved obloquy on the morality 
of the people. The fact, at any rate of recent years, is that, although the theory of the law 
sanctions freedom in these relations, conjugal fidelity is very general. Nowhere is tho mar¬ 
riage tie—albeit informal—more rigidly observed, or respected, nowhere is it more jealously 
guarded, or its neglect more savagely avenged. The very looseness of the law makes the 
individual observance closer; for people have more watchful care over the things they are 
most liable to lose. The absence of ceremonial has encouraged the popular impression ; hut 
ceremonial, like other conventionalities, is an accident, and Nayar women are as chaste and 
faithful as their neighbours, just as they are as modest as their neighbours although their 
national costume does not include some of the details required by conventional notions of 
modesty. 

“ In former times, however, there was perhaps a better foundation for the popular 
impression. One Sheik Zin-ud-din, the author of a work which in a more or less abridged 
shape has a large circulation, chiefly in manuscript, in Malabar, noticed the Nayar custom of 
marriage as one which they possessed distinguishing them from other races. He wrote about 
the middle and latter half of the sixteenth century. lie seetns to have had exceptionally 
good opportunities for observing facts. He said that each women had two or four men who 
cohabited with her, and the men, he said, 'seldom’ quarrelled, the women distributing her 
time among her husbands just as a Muhammadan distributes his time among Jus women. 
Hamilton, too, in his 'New account of the East Indies’ (Edinburgh, 1727) wrote:—'The 
husbands’ of whom, he said, there might be twelve, but no more at one time, ‘agree very 
well, for they cohabit with her in their turns, according to their priority of marriage, ten 
days, more or less according as they can fix a term among themselves, and lie that cohabits 
with her maintains her in all things necessary for his time, so that she is plentifully provided 
for by a constant circulation.’ ‘ When the man that cohabits with her goes into her house, 
he leaves his arms at the door, and none dare remove them or enter the house on pain of 
death.’ When she proves with child she nominates its father, who takes care of his Educa¬ 
tion, after she has suckled it, and brought it to walk or speak, but the children aro never 
heirs to tlieir father’s estate, but the father’s sisters’ children are.” 

********** 

Page 143.—“ In North Malabar tho caste (Tiyar) generally follows tho Marumak- 
kaldyam system of inheritance, while in South Malabar the descent of property is generally 
from father to son. Not unfroqueutly, however, two brothers, or more even, uiarry one wife. 
If she have but one sou the child is fathered on the elder brother. 

“ Both men and women of the North Malabar caste are remarkably neat in appearance, 
although, like the Nayars, their clothing both of men and women, is extremely scanty ; and 
they are besides extremely careful as to personal cleanliness. The head-quarters of the caste 
may be said to lie at and round the ancient European settlements of the French at Malic, and 
of the English at Tcllicherry. Tho women are not as a rule excommunicated if they live with 
Europeans, and the .consequence is that there has been among them a largo admixture of 
European blood, .and .the caste itself lias been materially raised in the social scale. In ap- 
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pearance, some of the women are almost as fair as Europeans, and it may be said in a general 
way that to a European eye the best favoured men and women to be found in the districts are 
the inhabitants of ancient Kadattunad, Iruvalinad and Kottayam, of whom a large proportion 
belong to the I’iyau or planting community. 

“ In the facility of their marriage relations they differ but little from the Ninjam, but 
with them the veal marriage ceremony is much more formal. It is usual for the girl to have 
her tali tied, as in the Nayar caste, before attaining the age of puberty, but the system of 
having tho tali tied by tlio man who is to he her future husband is always resorted to when a 
suitable husband can he found before the girl attains to that age. At the betrothal ceremony, 
which is managed by two relatives and by a Tanddn (headman or priest) on each side, the 
bridegroom’s party tender payment of four fanarus, apparently for the food they have par¬ 
taken, and then five-and-a-quarter rupees in cash and two now pieces of cloth as an adaydlam, 
or mark, or sign of the conclusion of the bargain. At the end of this part of the proceedings 
the grooms’s Tundun gives to the bride’s Tanddn two betel leaves with the remark, ‘We 
shall be coming for the marriage with a party of so many on such and such a date,’ to which 
tho bride’s Tanddn replies, ‘ If you satisfy our claims with (say) ten-and-a-half rupees in 
cash and six pieces of new cloth and two fanams for uncle’s son, we shall hand over the girl 
to you.’ The allusion here to ‘ uncle’s son’ will be explained presently. 

“ Before the wedding day tho bridegroom goes and visits all his relations accompanied 
by five women all well clad and bedecked. If he accepts food in any house it is a sign that 
the inmates are invited to tho wedding. 

“ Tho bridegroom with his relations and friends sets out for the bride’s house on tho 
wedding day on observing a favourable omen. He goes accompanied by two other youths 
dressed exactly like himself, and with others of his male relations and friends armed with 
swords and targets playing in front of him. On arrival at the wedding pavilion the bride’s 
Tanddn wisely collects tho swords and keeps them in his own charge. Tho three youths 
dressed exactly alike sit together and have rice strewn over them in common. The bride¬ 
groom’s sister brings in the bride and seats her behind the groom ; the other female relatives 
stand behind, and the bride’s mother is conspicuous in a special red cloth thrown over her 
shoulders. If the bride has not already had tali tied, the groom now puts it round her neck, 
and his sister ties it at the auspicious moment pronounced by the astrologer present for that 
purpose. After this the bride moves back to her seat behind tho groom, and the groom’s 
sister then asks permission of the assembly to pay tho bride’s price ( Kdnam ), and the 
bride’s mother then, in similar fashion, seeks permission to receivo at her hands the cloths and 
ten-and-a-half rupees in cash. 

“ The groom and his two groomsmen are then served with food, &c., which they in 
dumb show pretend to take, and at the conclusion of this they rise up and march straight 
home with the bride, who must be held by the groom’s sister all the way. 

“ As they step out of the wedding pavilion they are met by Machchun or ‘ uncle’s 
son,’ prepared to contest with them for the bride as prize, he having, according to Mammal i- 
hatdyam ideas, a better claim to her than anyone else. It is on this account that the two 
groomsmen aro dressed up like the groom himself in order to puzzle the Machchun at tho 
juncture as to who’s who. The Machchun’» claims are bought off with the two fanams brought 
for the pnrpose, and he in turn presents betel leaf in token of conciliation. On reaching the 
bridegroom’s house the bride and groom must enter the door placing their right feet simulta¬ 
neously on the door step. The feasting is kept up for two days at the groom’s home and for 
two more days at the bride’s, the parties assisting each other and also making presents to the 
couple.” 
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EXTRACT from “HINDU LAW AND USAGE.” 

By JOHN D. MAYNE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

(Fourth Edition —1888.) 

Preface—page XI—dated 1878. 

********* 

“ Even in Malabar I have witnessed continued efforts on the part of the natives to 
cast off their own customs and to deal with their property by partition, alienation and devise, 
as if it were governed by the ordinary Hindu Law. These efforts were constantly successful 
in the provincial courts, but were invariably foiled on appeal to the Sudder Court at Madras, 
the objection being frequently taken for the first time by an English barrister. It so happened 
that during the whole time of this silent revolt, the Sudder Court possessed one or more 
judges, who were thoroughly acquainted with Malabar customs and by whom cases from the 
District were invariably heard. Had the court been without such special experience, the pro¬ 
cess would probably have gone on with such rapidity, that, by this time every Malabar tarwad 
would have been broken up. The revolt would have been a revolution.” 

********* 

Page 22G—“ I have been told that fidelity to a single husband is becoming common 
among the Nair women of the better class. And it is certain that the Malabar larwads would 
long since have broken uji iuto families, each headed by a male, if our courts had allowed 
them to do so.” 


EXTRACT from “ PRIMITIVE FAMILY.” 

By C. N. STARKE—1889. 

Speaking of the Nairs, he says (page 83) “ as soon as a girl is marriageable, the 
mother invites her kinsfolk and friends and presents herself with her daughter, arrayed in all 
her ornaments. She asks whether any one is willing to marry the girl and if a suitor is found 
the wedding is solemnized with great splendour. 

“ The chief ceremony consists in winding a silken cord to which a coin worth about two 
shillings is attached, round the necks of both, and the bridegroom then hangs the coin round 
the bride’s throat. He is then entitled, if so disposed, and if ho is not too nearly related to 
the girl, to regard her as his wife for the space of one day; but thenceforward they see no 
more of each other than if no such union had taken place. He may have love passages in many 
houses : she chooses two, four even as many as twelve husbands, on whom she bestows her 
favours aud receives in return small gifts for herself and her mother. Each lover remains at 
her command for 24 hours, and he must make himself useful to her during this period by 
fetching wood and the like, and he also enjoys the rights of a husband. Both parties are free 
to break off the connection without ceremony and divorces are very frequent. The paternity 
of every Nair is unknown.” 

(Note .—The authorities quoted by the author for the above details are Buchanan, 
vol. ii, page 412, and Bachofen’s Antiquarische Briefe, vol. i, chapters 28—30.) 

He goes on to say :—“ It is impossible not to regard the ceremony by which a girl is 
dedicated to what is according to our ideas an unchaste life, as a wedding ceremony which 
has been degraded into a mere formality.” 


M. KLIE RECLUS, author of a work on comparative ethnology termod " Primitive 
Folk.” (The Contemporary Science Series) devotes a whole chapter, of over 30 pages, to 
the Nairs. 
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Much of the matter seems to be drawn from the abundant spring of a lively imagin¬ 
ation, but it is interesting to have the views of a French author on Nair customs, even if the 
authority for his facts is not always apparent. 

M. Reelus says, (page 1G2) :—“ Until now, we have believed the joys of paternity 
the sweetest and deepest of all delights. Here are men to whom they are unknown. We 
have believed paternal love a natural feeling: it is merely an acquired idea. Marriage, else¬ 
where, is or has been the taking possession of the woman by the man. The custom of Mala¬ 
bar (known as the Marrou Mokatayoum) is an exception to the rule; the nuptials are here 
interposed only to emancipate the woman, and introduce her into tho world. She takes a 
master to gain independence ; with the contract of servitude in her hand, she acquires per¬ 
sonal liberty. Provided she wears her tali round hor neck, she is free of conjugal bonds. 

“ It is not the first time that a symbol has been seen to transform itself into its oppo¬ 
site, an institution that has changed its nature and reversed its significance. 

" The emancipated wife lives with her mother, or at a pinch with one of her brothers, 
unless she prefers to set up house-keeping for herself. She intends to lead a merry life and 
unite herself with whom she pleases, except with her lawful husband. That would be a slip 
for which public opinion would never pardon her. Tho first introductions are made by her 
mother and maternal uncle, her two protectors. In the North of Malayalam, which has 
advanced further towards the paternal family, it is not considered suitable for one lady to 
have more than one gallant at a time. But in the South, the customs of which I am more 
especially describing, the more admirers a woman has the more she is esteemed—four, five, 
six, seven ; but not more than ten, or twelve. Everything has its limits. Reciprocal propriety 
demands that each shall bo privileged guest for twenty-four hours, a week, a decade, or half 
a decade. Does the king of the hour desire to keep away visitors, to be rid of intruders? 
He hangs up his shield at the door or sticks his sword, or his knife there.— Thbvknot, Voymjc 
V. —Every one knows what is meant. 

“ And what is to be done beyond the service of the queen ? What one pleases. A man on 
duty for the week in one group is free to solicit the same office in any others; he presents him¬ 
self, is accepted or refused, goes and comes, departs and returns. Where there is restraint 
there is no pleasure. The share-holders in these companies of floating capital contribute eueh 
man his quota towards the expenses of the establishment.” 

ale****** - #* 

If a woman is at liberty to have her dozen of cavaliers, the cavaliers in their turn are 
free to have as many mistresses, amongst whom they share their stock of clothing, arms, 
horses (sic) and personal possessions. When a girl returns to her favourite, a robe with which 
he has presented her, he understands that his visits are to cease, and seeks his fortunes 
elsewhere. 

-X-****' jfc**# 

“ Thus each woman is the wife of several men, each of -whom has in his turn several 
mistresses.” 

After narrating the fable “ how the plains at the foot of the ghauts emerged from the 
sea at the command of Vishnu, who bequeathed them to his friends the Brahmins,” M. Reelus 
proceeds:— 

“ But how might this lofty aristocracy (the Brahmins) unite itself to Nairs, scarcely 
worthy to humbly kiss its hands ?” 

********* 
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‘‘The law of Manu enjoined upou every pious man the duty of having a son, that the 
males of his ancestors might be sustained by funeral sacrifices. The law does not enjoin 
several children, but permits them, saying that the younger ones are the issue not of duty but 
of pleasure. 

“ Well, our holy men, (the Malabar Nambudris) have devoted this supererogatory 
progeny to the salvation of the inferior classes. As the transmission of the priestly office is 
from the first born to the first born, they marry the eldest son according to the sacred rites. 
As for the younger sons they do not perpetuate the race, do not enter into ‘ lawful marriage,’ 
but are good enough to contract temporary unions with ‘ strange women’; they honor some 
few daughters of the inferior race with their benevolence. 

“ A Brahmin will give offspring to a Nair woman; never a Nair to a daughter of the 
Brahmins. 

“ Great families would believe their importance impaired if each generation did not 
bring them an influx of consecrated blood. Gratefully, they accept of the services of junior 
priests, sous-in-law who como to furnish well-endowed uncles with heirs.” 

********* 

“ Pedro Cabral recounts that at Calicut each of the two royal consorts received the 
attentions of ten Brahmins; a smaller number would have boen beneath the royal dignity.” 

********* 

“ Here the whole population solicits the Cuckoo. After the lesser nobility, villago 
chiefs put in a claim, largo proprietors will not be forgotten, still less the wealthy middle 
class. The men of God do what they can; it is enough.” 

********* 

“One of these Brahmins complained to Missionary Weitbreeht of having no less 
than ten wives on his hands.” 

********* 

“ It was thus that the Brahmins continued to dominate, by moans of religion, a 
people who had nevertheless succeeded in throwing off their political yoke. Their sons are 
princes ; their bastards hold the royal sceptre.” 

(True Extracts.) 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector of Malnhtr , 

On Special Duty. 
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List of persons who sent in Answers to the Interrogatories of the Malabar Marriage Commission. 
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P. Kunhunni Menon b. a. ... do. ... Tiruv&li ... Clerk, Head Assistant Collector’s 

Office ... Nayar. 

K. P. R&man Menon ... do. ... Azhinhilam ... District Board Member, Malabar... do. 

Valluvan&ttukare Yallabba Valiya 

Baja ... do. ... Mankada ... Walluvan&d B.aja ... Samantan. 
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450 Perinjeri Parangodassa Menon ... do. ... Pallavur ... do. 

451 Panikkath Narayana Mannkdi ... do. ... KizhakkSthara... do. 

452 K. Unn&mi Nayar ... do. ... Ayakkad ... Clerk, Collector’s Office 

453 P. Sankunni Menon ... do. ... Vadavannftr ... do. Spl. Asst. Collector’s Office, 
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H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duty, 
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Interrogatories circulated by the Commission. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Amongst N&yar and higher castes can a man of a higher division have 

Sambandham in a lower division? 

2. Is the same liberty accorded to a woman ? 

3. In what, if any, cases is Sambandham between different divisions alto¬ 

gether forbidden ? 

(For instance, do N&yar men and women of the Charnata division form 
Sambandham with men and women of tho Sftdra N&yar division 
and vice versa ?) 

4. If a man and woman belonging to different divisions, between which 

Sambandham is not customary, form Sambandham, does it subject 
them, to any and if so what, social penalty ? 

5. Can such Sambandham be validated by a Prhyaschittham ? (Fine or 

other expiation). 

6. What is the recognised boundary between North and South Malabar for 

caste purposes ? 

7. Do the N&yars of South Malabar form “ Sambandham” with those of 

North Malabar, and vice versd ? 

8. Can a Nayar of South Malabar form “ Sambandham” with a N&yar 

woman of North Malabar ? If not, why not ? 

9. May tho NSLyar women of North Malabar cross to the South of the 

Kfirapuzha river ? 

10. Why are they prohibited from doing so ? 

11. What is the T&li Kettu Kalyanam ? Describe the ceremony. 

12. Who should tie the T£li ? Has he a name in Malayalam ? 

13. Is it the custom for a number of girls, at the same time and place, to 

have their T&li tied on by one and the same man ? 

14. Does the man who ties the Tali thereby obtain a right to cohabit with 

the girl ? 

Can you explain why he should not do so ? 

15. If there is no such right, is there any prohibition to his afterwards for¬ 

ming Sambandham with the girl ? 

16. Have you personally ever known an instance of such a Sambandham? 

17. When the man who tied the Tali dies is there any pollution to the girl? 

If so do all divisions recognise such pollution, or only some divisions ? 
Name them.' 

18. Is the Tali sometimes tied on by the girl’s mother instead of by a man ? 

19. Must every Marumakkath&yam girl undergo the Tftlikcttu ceremony 

before reaching the age of puberty ? 

Is there anything but custom to be pleaded in justification of this ? 
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20. After Tfcli Kettu Kaly&nam, when a girl desires to consort with a 

man, are any further formalities necessary ? 

If so specify them. 

21. When a Nayar lady forms Sambandham with a Nambhdiri, or a Pattar, 

(foreign Brahman) are the same formalities observed as when the 
Sambandliak&ran is a N&yar ? If there is any difference, what is it ? 

22. Are the formalities attending Sambandham the same in North and 

South Malabar ? 

Are the formalities the same throughout North Malabar ? 

Are they the same throughout South Malabar? 

23. Can a woman have Sambandham with as many men as she pleases at 

the same time? 

24. Is this permitted or prohibited, and in either case where can such a 

permission or prohibition be found ? 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate the Sambandham can she do so ? 

26. Is any sort of formality necessary to dissolve the connection ? 

If so describe it ? 

27. Can a man have Sambandham in more than one house at the same 

time? 

28. If he chooses is there anything to prevent it ? 

29. During Sambandham iu whoso house does tho woman sleep and take 

her meals ? 

30. Is the custom the same in North and in South Malabar ? 

31. According to recognised custom should the man support the woman 

and her children during Sambandham ? 

32. Is it the custom to change “ Sambandham” frequently, or is it the 

rule for ono man and one woman to clcavo together for life ? 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhak&ran in his house, and bears 

him children, does he, or does he not, feed and clothe them ? 

34. If Anandaravans work for the Taraw&d is any allowance made to them 

by tho K&ranavan ? 

Do they often cultivate Taraw&d land for a rent. ? 

In such cases are they permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at 
their pleasure ? 

35. Do Anandaravans generally work for their Taraw&d, or do they try to 

earn something for themselves ? 

36. With their earnings do they support their wife and children, or do they 

hand over their earnings to their K&ranavan ? 

37. Is there such a thing as n-Jisjsaj&oc/do (Putr&vak&sam = son’s right) in 

North Malabar, amongst N'tlyars and Marumakkatlmyam Tiyars ? If 
so, describe what it is ? 

Is there any practice analogous to it in South Malabar ? 

38. Is there any objection to providing a permissive marriage-law for 

N&yars?* 


* Note, —By iuadvertuuco tho words “and other ilnrnmakkatbilyam Hindus” woro omiltod, but tho omission does 
not occur in tho Vernacular Version. 



If there are any objections state them ? 

39. If legal sanction is to be accorded to marriage, would you prefer to 

retain the customary form and make registration of the marriage 
evidence of its legal recognition, or substitute for it the subjoined 
form ? 

“ The marriage shall be solemnized in the presence of the Registrar and 
of the three witnesses who signed the declaration. It may be solem¬ 
nized in any form, provided that each party says to the other in the 
presence and hearing of the Registrar, and the witnesses, “ I (A) take 
thee (B) to be my lawful wife (or husband.)” 

40. Do the conditions of a valid marriage mentioned below differ from the 

Sambandhara recognised in practice? If they differ state iu what 
respects. 

“Marriage may be solemnized under this Act between Hindus cither or 
both of them following the Marumakkath&yam law of succession upon 
the following conditions :— 

(1) Neither party must, at the time of the marriage have a wife or husband 

living. 

(2) The man must havo completed the age of eighteen years and the wo¬ 
man the age of fourteen years. 

(3) Each party must, if he or she has not completed the age of twenty-one 
years, have obtained the consent of his, or her, legal guardian to the marriage. 

(4) The relation of the parties must not be such in respect of consangui¬ 
nity or affinity that according to any recognized custom, a marriage between them 
would be improper. 

1st Proviso. —No such law or custom other than one relating to consangui¬ 
nity or affinity, shall prevent them from marrying. 

2nd Proviso . —No law or custom as to consanguinity shall prevent them 
from marrying, unless a relationship can bo traced between the parties through 
some common ancestor, who stands to each of them in a nearer relationship than 
that of great-great-grand-father or great-great-grand-mother, or unless one of tho 
parties is the lineal ancestor or the brother or sister of some lineal ancestor, of 
the other. 

41. Mention any conditions which you would add or omit, together with 

your reasons for the suggestion. 

42. What are considered according to social usage to bo reasonable grounds 

for dissolving a Sarabandham ? 

43. What is the existing usage as to the maintenance of N&yar wifes and 

their children ? 

44. What is your opinion as to the new rights proposed to be derived from 

a marriage as described below ? 

“ (a) Tho husband shall be ipso facto the legal guardian of his wife and of 
her children born to him before or after such marriage. He shall, however, forfeit 

such right if, without the concurrence of his wife, be becomes aeon vert to another 
religion. 

(V) The wife and children shall retain their rights as members of their 
tarawad, and shall further be entitled to claim maintenance from the husband. 
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(c) After the Husband’s death, the wife shall be come the legal guardian 
of the children in her own separate right, but she shall forfeit such right if she 
becomes a convert, to another religion without the consent of the head of her tara- 
w&d. In such cases the guardianship shall vest in the head of the taraw&d. 

(d) If either husband or wife dio intestate in respect of any of his’or her 
separate or self-acquired property, the said property shall devolve on the survivor 
and children born to him before or after such marriage (if any) in equal shares, 
and, failing them, on the taraw&d. 

(e) It shall be lawful for such husband or wife being of sound mind, and 
not a minor, to dispose of his or her separate or self-acquired property by will; 
provided that the husband shall make sufficient provision for his wife and children. 
In case of default the wife and children shall have a right to so much of the pro¬ 
perty as will provide them with a suitable maintenance, with due regard to what 
they have already received from the husband. 

(/) Property devolving on the survivor of a marriage or the childroh 
whether by inheritance or will, shall be deemed to be their self-acquired property.” 

45. Is Sambandham customary between the Nayars in British Malabar 
and those living in Cochin and Travancore ? 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


MEMORANDUM 


BY 

THE -ZAfaORIN, MAHARAJAH BAHADUR, 

CALICUT. 

In reply to a‘letter dated 11th April 1891, addressed to him by 
H. M. Winterbotham Esq., Collector of Malabar, in connection 
with the Malabar Marriage Bill. 


The origin of the Marumalclcathdyam System now prevalent in Malabar, and 
the authorities in support of the same, are given below :— 

The term Marumakkath&yam is used in the sense of the terms Mdthruparam * 
pariam (succession from the mother), or Kshetrapdrampariam (succession from the 
ground, or receptacle). The term Makkath&yam is, in like manner ,used in the 
sense of Pithrupar am pariam (succession from the father), or Bijaparampariam (suc¬ 
cession from the seed). “ The successors come under two heads, successors in the 
male line and successors in the female line” (VyvahAram&lika). From the above 
authority, it is clear that there are two modes of succession viz., Makkathftyam, and 
Maruraakkatli&yam. 

2. “ The woman is considered in law as the soil, and the man as the seed” 
(Manusmrithi IX Chapter): Honce those who follow the rule of succession through 
the female line are called the followers of Mdthrupdrampariam, Kshetrapdrampariam, 
or Marumakkath&yam, and those who follow succession in the male line are called 
the followers of Mjapdrampariam, Pithrupdrampariam, or Makkath&yam. 

In the Jimuthap&hatha it is written :— 

3. “ The properties of those who have no son, daughter’s son or daughter’s 
grandson shall descend to the sister’s children.” According to this principle, 
even among the followers of Makkath&yam, the sister’s children succeed to the es¬ 
tate in the absence of heirs in that line. 

4. In the P&dmam Purana it is written:—“ Having said so, he, as he was 
devoted to the performance of Yagas from his boyhood and was destitute of issue, 
made his nephew heir to the throne. Hence the sister’s son has a right to inherit 
the property in the absonco of any other legitimate claimants.” From this authority 
it appears that the king of Chola installed his nephew as he had no son of his loins. 

5. I have pointed out in the preceding paras that the sister’s children are 
entitled to succeed to the proporty only when there are no other claimants 
of the paternal blood. I now proceed to point out the reason why the sister’s 
children are made the legitimate heirs to the property in preference to the sons in 
the land of Kfirala. 

6. In Manusmrithi Cap. IX it is written:—“ In some places the seed .of the 
male is preferred; in others the womb of the female. ” 
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This authority gives us to understand that in some places preference is given 
to Bijap&rampariam, and at other places to Kshetrap&rampariam. I state below the 
cases in which MakkathfLyam is preferable to Marumakkathayam, and vice versd. It 
is on the performance of a legitimate marriage that the male can claim the female as 
his exclusive property, and a legitimate marriage, according to the authorities 
quoted below, cannot be contracted between a male and female of different castes. 

“ He alone is a legitimate son, who is begotten on the wedded wife" 2 “ To all 
such married men the wives of the same class only must perform the duty of per¬ 
sonal attendance, and the daily business relating to acts Of religion. ” It is only in 
cases in which the issue is raised upon a woman in whom marital property is ob¬ 
tained, by a marriage celebrated in the manner prescibed by the above authorities, 
that the principle of seed (Makkath&yam) is preferred. 

“ As with cows, mares, shc-camels, slave girls, milch buffaloes, Bhe-goats, 
and ewes, it is not the owner of the bull, or other father, who owns the offspring. ” 
The same rule holds good when a man begets a child upon another’s woman. 

According to this authority one who begets a child on an unmarried woman 
belonging to a different caste will not obtain the child. Again if a Brahman begets 
a son through lust on a Sudra female, that son is called a living corpse in law, 
(first, because he has no rights to inherit the property of his father, secondly, be¬ 
cause he is not authorized to perform his obsequies : Manusmrithi IX Chapter). The 
word putra (a son) means one who delivers his father from the hell called put ( n -J® 0 ). 
Again, “ Men who have no marital property in women, but have sown in the fields 
owned by others, may raise up fruit to the husbands; but the procreator can have 
no advantage from it.” We are to understand from this authority that if one sow seed 
in a field owned by others, one cannot claim the produce, and that it can only be 
claimed by the owner of the field. Just in the same manner issue begotten on a 
female owned by others is for the benefit of the mother, and her brothers. 

This is the reason why I stated above that Marumakkatli&yam is in some 
cases preferable. 

7. The following passage occurs in a discourse between Garga and Yudhis- 
tira in Kfirala Mahatmiam:— 

“ In this KSrala only one member of a Brahmin Taraw&d shall marry. The 
eldest son shall marry in preference to others. It is not necessary that the females 
of S&manthans, Sftdras and others should observe the rule of chastity. But tho 
rule of chastity should be strictly observed by the Brahmin females only. I truly 
say that the above rule need not be observed by the females of non-Brahmin castes." 
The authorities given above will clearly show that, according to Parasu R&ma, only 
the eldest son of a Brahmin family is permitted to marry, and that the other mem¬ 
bers may keep the females of lower castes, and that chastity should not bo ob¬ 
served by non-Brahmin females. If a Brahmin beget a child on a low caste 
woman, he is not legally married; and he cannot therefore claim marital property 
in that woman. Such a child can only follow the Marumakkathayam system and 
the son thus begotten should perform tho funeral rites of his maternal uncle, just as 
he would do for his father: “thus in my country let the uncle be looked upon as the 
father and let the uncle’s liabilities and assets descend to him.” 

From the above it appears that Parasu Rama himself founded the system of 
Marumakkatli&yam among the people who follow it in Kerala. 
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8. The reasons why Parasu R&ma established in this country the system of 
Marumakkath&yam are too many to be stated in this connection. But I may how¬ 
ever state here only the chief reasons which bear upon the present question. This 
land is reclaimed by Parasu R&ma from the sea and mountains, and is therefore 
called MalayMam ,—Mala meaning mountain, and &zham = the deep,—and this fact 
is based on this authority viz., chapter 9, Khandapur&nam. “ The land of Kfirala 
extending from G6karna to Cape Comorin is taken from the sea by Parasu 
Rftma. He also cut down the valleys of the Malaya and Sahian mountains, and re¬ 
duced them to a level. The land between these two mountains is called Vid&ra.” 
From this authority it can be clearly understood that the land taken out of the sea 
is called Kerala; and the land taken out of the mountains, Vid&ra. Palghat and 
Temalpuram come under the latter head. “ Parasu R&ma was ruling over the land 
of Kfirala for 88 Yug&s (great periods).” From this passage which occurs in the 
chapter above quoted, it is clear that Parasu R&ma was the king of KCrala, and 
that it was he that brought Brahmans and other caste people from other parts and 
peopled them here. Seeing that these .Brahmans were not willing to permanently 
settle themselves in this land, he, with a view to prevent them from returning to 
their native land, changed their customs, language, and costume &c. and gave them 
according to their merits Taraw&ds, villages, dignities and so forth. It was ordained 
that Taraw&d proporty should not be divided, as partition splits the Taraw&d pro¬ 
perty, and thereby impairs the permanency thereof. If all the brothers have chil¬ 
dren dissension may often crop-up among them, which will lead to partition. It 
was therefore that he ordained that the eldest son alone should marry as stated in 
the 7th para. 

9. “ Eunuchs and outcastes are excluded from inheritance” (Manu, cha¬ 
pter IX). Although the word Eunuch, means one who iB incapable of begetting a 
son, yet the term is equally applicable to a man who begets a child on a woman 
over whom he has no marital rights, as the child is not his own. But it is the 
issue of the elder brother who are entitled to perform the funeral rites of these 
younger brothors and to inherit their property, as according to Manu they are to bo 
regarded as the sons of all the brothers. 

10. “ The gift of daughters in marriage by the sacerdotal class is most 
approved when they previously have poured water into the hands of the bridegroom, 
but the (marriage) ceremonies of the other classes may be performed according to their 
fancies.” “ The reciprocal connection of a youth and a damsel with mutual desire 
is the marriage denominated Gundharva, contracted for the purpose of amorous 
embraces and proceeding from sensual inclination” (Manu, Cap ix). It is thus 
that the ancient Marumakkath&yam system became prevalent in Malabar and the 
authorities for it are those stated above. The following authorities will show that 
no one shall break the ancient customs and usages. “ The observance of immemo¬ 
rial customs increases one’s virtue, and virtues will turn away from those who do 
not observe those customs. This is declared to be the established rule of good con¬ 
duct for all the four castes. A king should not urge his subjects to do things 
which are not consistent with the principles laid down in Smrithis and Sruthis, and 
he should chastise him who violates them. Whatever has been the custom in a 
Desa, Pura, Grama or Town, should not be broken through. The rules that have 

been hereditary in a family or in a country should not be violated, simply because 
there is no provision in Shastras for the same. We must assume that customs and 
manners are based on the principles of Yedic texts, which are supposed to have 
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been lost. Even virtuous deeds should not be done if they are not conducive to 
public good, and if they do not bring about one’s happiness in the next world. 
A king should not urge-on any body to such things, but should on the contrary 
prevent them. Custom is regarded to be the foremost among the Agamas (revela¬ 
tions). The origin of all tho virtues is Custom, and the eternal God is the lord 
of all the virtues”. Upon this authority, Parisara, Manu, Sripathmia, Vyksa and 
Other Rishis have declared that immemorial customs and usages should be in 
variably observed, and that it is improper to introduce innovations at variance with 
them. I am therefore of opinion that the Marumakkath&yam System, now obtain¬ 
ing in Malabar, cannot be altered in the least degree. As a good deal yet is to be 
said in support of Marumakkathayam System, you may be put in possession of 
such authority, if necessary, on direct communication with Khdallur Nambudri, 
Varikkamanjdri Nambudri, Azhuv&njkri Tampur&kkal, Cherumukkil Nambudri, 
M&ppalli Nambudri and others. 

(Signed). MANA VIKRAMAN ZAMORIN, 

Maharaja Bahadur . 

A translation of the Sanskrit sl6k&s, of which the memorandum is full, was 
obtained through the Honorable Mr, C. Sankaran Nair. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. THE ERALPAD, or ELAYA RAJAH avargal, 

CALICUT. 

{Heir Presumptive to the Zamorin Maharaja Bahadur, 

Senior member of the KottaTcal Branch.) 

1. Yes. 

2. A woman cannot have Sabandham with a man of a lower division, but 
can form Sambandham with a man of a higher division. 

3. Among the'Kiriyam, the Sudras, the Chirnavars, the Vattfikatans, the 
Pallichftns and the Andftrfcns, the first can have Sambandham with those of their 
own division and those below them. The males and females of the Ch&rna division 
cannot form Sambandham with those of the Sudra division. It is not customary. 

4. The penalty is loss of caste. Their fellow caste people will not associate 
with them. 

5. Cannot. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. The Nayars of North Malabar go to South Malabar, and form Samban¬ 
dham with women of a lower division. The Nairs of South Malabar do not form 
Sambandham with the women of North Malabar. 

8. As a woman in South Malabar who has formed Sambandham with a 
man of her own division, is not prohibited from crossing Korapuzha, a man may 
take his wife with him when he goes to North Malabar, and thus has no necessity 
to form a Sambandham there with a woman of North Malabar. 

9. She may not. 

10. Prohibited originally by Parasu Mma, and afterwards by the Native 
Rajas that subsequently ruled the Country. 

11. It is on menstruation that females attain the right to cohabit with a 
male. If on menstruation a woman does not do so, according to Sastras she incurs 
the evil consequences whioh would arise from abortion. A girl has four stages 
according to her age and has an appropriate name at each stage. She is called 
Kany& at 8, Rohini at 9, Gourl at 10, and Rajaswala afterwards. 

According to this ‘pram&nam’ (authority) the girl has to be disposed of in 
her 8th year, during the so called Kanyaka period which is before maturity. The 
Marumakkath&yam people also celebrate the Kaly&nam before puberty. T ho 
Kaly&nam is not a marriage (viv&ham) which entitles the man who ties the t&li to 
lordship over her. It merely entitles the girl to a right to cohabit with a man. 
The t&li of the girl must be tied either by one of her own, or of a higher caste. The 
people feast the Brahmins and their own people as their means permit. 
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12. The person to tie the t&li differs in the case of different castes. In the 
Calicut palace it is tied by one of the Kodungalur (Cranganoro) royal family. Among 
S&mandans, and Sudras of rank such as Karth&kanmar, by Kshatriyas, not belong¬ 
ing to the ruling families. Among Ch&rnavars, by Nedungadis; and among most 
of the rest of the Sudras by one of their own division. Those who tie the t&li are 
not called by any particular name, such as Bhart&vu (husband), or Manav&lan 
(Bridegroom). 

13. Yes. 

14. No. Because the ceremony is not a marriage (Vivftham) such as to 
give the man lordship over the woman. 

15. If the girl desires it, she can form Sanbandham and cohabit with the 
man who tied the tAli, just as she can with-others. 

1G. Yes. In the royal families of Cochin and Travancore it is mostly the 
case for the man who ties the tali to form Sambandham with the female. I know 
many instances of such Sambandham having taken place in British Malabar. 

17. Among the Sudra and Kiriyam divisions, there is pollution. Among 
other Sudras, if a man of the same division who had been a Sambandhakk&ran for 
a very long time, dies, his wife and children have pollution. 

18. Yes. In poor families, as the members cannot afford to bring a man 
to tie ‘tftli,’ and to feast the people, the mother ties the t&li before a God. This 
is however very rare. 

19. The answer to this question is included in the answer to question 11. 

20. In certain places in South Malabar, when a girl is about to form Sam¬ 
bandham, the relatives and other required persons are verbally told of it and their 
consent obtained. Beyond this, no formalities are observed. In certain other 
places, when a man forms Sambandham with a woman of his own division, besides 
informing the relatives and feeding the Brahmins and distributing among them 
betel leaf &c., some charity is also given.. In North Malabar this form of Samban¬ 
dham is called “Pudamuri kaly&nam”. They porform certain ceremonies on the 
occasion, the details of which I do not know. 

*21. Tho consent of the Karanavan and others is obtained for the Samban¬ 
dham. No other formalities are observed. 

22. I do not know the custom that obtains in North Malabar. As I have 
in answer to question No. 20 stated the few differences in the formalities observed 
in South Malabar in regard to Sambandham, I do not repeat them here. 

23. Yes. Provided she has the consent of the first Sambandhakkaran,the 
woman may arrange for Sambandham with others according to her discretion. 

24. Yes. Thero is: Vide K3ralam5Mtmyam, chapter 49. 

25. She can terminate the Sambandham only with the consent of her Kar- 
navan. She cannot of her own accord do so. 

26. No formality whatever. 

27. Yes. 

28. If he chooses, thore is nothing to prevent it. 

29. In her own house. If however the Sambandakk&ran is a great and 
rich man, and takes her to his own house, she sleops and takes her moals in his 
house. 

30. I do not know the custom of North Malabar. 



31. If the woman resides in lier house he has to pay for all other expen¬ 
ses save that of food, and if she resides in the house of the Sarabandakk&ran she 
is supplied with food from his tarawad property, and the other expenses arc paid 
for by the Sambandhakkaran from his self-acquisitions. 

32. Those devoid of intelligence and affection often change Satnbandharn, 
and form new ones ; but this cannot be said to be the general custom. The hus¬ 
band and wife ought to stick to each other for life; and they generally do so. 

33. If the wife and children live with the Sambandhakkaran, his taraw&d 
supplies them with food, and he supplies their clothing and all other expenses. 

34. It is customary for the Karanavan to give a small allowance to Anan- 
daravans who work for the tarawad. In rare instances an Anandaravan takes 
tarawad property on rent. In such cases the Anandaravan takes for himself any 
surplus over the rent. 

35. Some do both. 

36. Some maintain their family and children with their oarnings; and 
some pay them to the Karanavan. 

37. I am not certain whether amongst Nayars and Tiyars in North 
Malabar tho children have any right called Puthrdvakdsam. 1 have never heard or 
known of such a right in South Malabar. 

38. Marumakkath&yam is tho rule in the Kovilagams of Trevandrum, 
Coohin, Calicut, Chirakkal and Valluwanhd, and in these families no one except 
men of the higher castes, viz, Brahmins or Kshatriyas are allowed to form Sam- 
bandham with the females. This being so, it would be a matter of difficulty for 
these families to make use of a (marriage) law. It will not be objectionable to 
those who desire it to secure validity to their mari'iage, and to enact that a por¬ 
tion of their self-acquisitions should go to their children. • From such a marriage 
it does not of necessity follow that pula (death pollution) and Sradham (funeral 
oblations) need be observed (by the sons ?). 

39. I don’t approve of either way. Most Malayalis consider that it is 
very disgraceful for females to go to public places. As Kkzis are appointed by 
Government, for the Mkpillas, I think, a high casteman may with advantage be 
appointed (as Marriage Registrar) to meet the wants of all castes. 

40. I think there will be some differences, but until the Act is passed and 
begins to work, I cannot explain them. 

41. Nil. 

42. The prevailing practice is to break-off the Sambandham, if eithor party 
does any thing which disgusts the other, or if either of them leaves undone those 
things which ought to bo done. 

43. Vide answers to section 31. 

44. Vide answers to section 38. 

45. Yes. 

Signed. ERALPAD, or ELAYA RAJAH OF CALICUT. 

[Truo translation as near as may be] 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 





MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M.R.Ry. THE PADINYARE KOVILAKATH VALIA TAMBURAN. Avargal, 
(SENIOR OF THE WESTERN KOVILAOAM, A BRANCH 
OF THE ZAMORIN’S FAMILY ), 

CALICUT. 

1. Among those, who follow the Marumakkathayam custom, a man of the 
higher class is allowed to make Sarabandham with a woman of the lower class. 

O 

2. But certain classes of tho Ambalavasis (temple servants) are not 
allowed to have Sambandham with women of the Kiriyam division (the highest 
class of Sudras in Malabar). 

3. Certain classes of Nayars cannot form Sambandham with oacli other 
such as tho Cb&rnata, Sittakar, Yatakkat &c. 

4. If persons, who, by custom, are prohibited from forming Sambandham, 
do form it, they will be forced to discontinue the Sambandham and be subjected 
to penalties and considered out-castes. 

5. Even after making atonement, a Sambandham of the kind mentioned 
above, cannot be recognised. 

6. The caste observances differ in North and South Malabar, the K6ra- 
puzha is the dividing line. 

7. There are rare cases in which Nayars of North and South Malabar havo 
contracted Sambandliams. 

8. A Nair of South Malabar can form Sambandham with a Nair woman 
of North Malabar. 

9. Really there is no objection to a Nayar woman from North Malabar 
crossing the K6rapuzha. 

10. Tho present prohibition to cross the Korapuzha originated in the ■sup¬ 
position that foreign travol would cause people to break caste-rules. The prohibi¬ 
tion was perhaps made by the former kings of the country. 

11. The performance of the Tfilikettu kaly&nara indicates that the girl has 
attained marriageable age. It is in vogue with slight alterations both among tho 
Makkath&yam and Marumakkathtlyam people. As it is an auspicious act it is 
designated “kaly&nam”. The chief performance in it is tho tying of tho t&li 
at tho Muh&rtam, with marriage rites and adorations to the Deity. The prelimi¬ 
naries take about two days and the whole thing occupies six days. 

12. The tAli is tied among the Makkath&yam people by the father: among 
the Samandhans, Kshatriyas, and Nair chiefs,—by the Kshatriya Tirumulp&d : in 
some parts of South Malabar, by the Nedung&dis, and in other parts by the 
relatives: in North Malabar by the household priest, or Elayath, and relatives. 
There is no special name for the person who ties the t&li. 

13. The T&likettu can bo performed by the same man for one or more girls 
at the same time and place. 

14. Tho person, who ties tho tali has no right to claim the girl as his wife. 

15. The T&likettu neither creates the right nor the disability to form 
Sambandham. 
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16. I have not heard of aft instance in which the person who tied the 
t&li has become the husband. 

17. If the person who tied the tfidi dies, there is no pollution to the girl. 

18. In some places, the mother of the girl does tie the t&li. 

19. The performance of the tfilikettu kalyanam for all Marumakkatliayam 
girls before they reach the age of puberty is the proper thing. It is in confor¬ 
mity not only with the practice, but also with the ruling in the Shastras. People 
who do not observe this practice are subject to prdLyaschitliam (a fine as an 
atonement). 

20. When, after t&likettu, a girl desires to take a husband, an auspicious 
day is fixed on which the K&ranavars, relatives and friends of both parties meet 
together at tho liouso of the girl, and with marriago ceromonies, begin the Sam- 
bandham. 

21. In case a person of high caste forms Sambandliam with a Nayar 
woman, the same practice is followed. 

22. There is no difference in North and South Malabar in tho practice of 
torming Sambandliam. 

23. A woman cannot have more than one Sambandliakkaran at tho same 

time. 

24. It is objectionable. 

25. A woman is at liberty to terminate the Sambandliam. 

26. When a Sambandliam is to be broken off both parties have to intimate 
their wish to their respective karnavars, who dissolve the Sambandliam. 

27. Males are allowed to have Sambandliam with more than one woman at 

a time. 

28. There is nothing to prevent this. 

29. During the period of Sambandliam, the parties can live, at either of 
their houses according to their pleasure. 

30. The practice is the same in North and South Malabar. 

31. According to custom it is not obligatory for a man to maintain his wife 
and children, but if the latter live with the husband in his own house, lie is bound 
to support them. 

32. It is not a practice among respectable people to change the Samban- 
dham often : but it is not obligatory to continue it till death. 

33. If a woman lives in her own house with her husband, and if children 
be born to him, he is not bound to maintain them : but in the instance mentioned 
in para 31, he must. 

.34. The Anandaravars are not remunerated if they work for the mainten¬ 
ance of the tarawfid. Often they obtain tarawfid lands on rent, and dispose of 
the excess of the produce, according to their will. 

35. The Anandaravars work for the maintenance of the tarawfid as well as 
for themselves. 

36. The Anandaravars give their earnings to their Kfiranavars, or utilize 
them in supporting their wives and children, or spend them in any way they please. 

37. In North Malabar, the property given to a person by his father is 
called "son’s share” or " Putrdvakdsam”; but in South Malabar it is called 
“ Achchan Koduthatu,” or “ father’s gift.” 



38. Though the Act in contemplation is a permissive one, yet as many are 
likely to conform to the provisions of it, it is likely to bring about the evils enumer¬ 
ated below:— 

(а) The disgraco the couples have to subject themselves to, by going to tho 
office of the Registrar with their guardians and witnesses, instead of making tho 
Sambandham at an auspicious time without any pollution. 

(б) The difficulty and expenses the parties have to undergo in getting evi¬ 
dence if they have to obtain a divorce. 

(c) If adultery is to be proved in a Court to obtain a divorce, parties will 
be encouraged to commit adultery. 

(d) If Anandaravars spend their self-acquired money for their wives and 
children, KAranavars will neglect the education of their Anandaravars. 

( e ) Even if parents be fond of their sons yet they would neglect their edu¬ 
cation, as the wealth acquired by tho son will not come to them (the parents) nor 
to the (parents’) other sons and daughters. 

(/) A man even if born in a very wealthy family, if he has no private pro¬ 
perty of his own, will find it difficult to get a wife. 

(g) Taraw&ds will not be recruited, as hitherto, by the accretion of the self¬ 
acquisitions of the members. 

(/<,) If the wife and children arc to have equal shares in the property of tho 
father, dissensions would soon arise among them to settle the share of each, wdiicli 
may end in law suits. 

(i) If a person of a high class marry a woman of a lower class, and then 
fall sick, he will have no one to nurse him, for his tarawkl people will neglect him as 
they get no sharo of his earnings and the (low caste) wife and children arc incapa¬ 
citated (for attendance upon him). 

There are many authorities, as well as immemorial usage, to show that among 
the Marumakkathilyam peoplo the right to property whether belonging to the tara* 
w&d, or self-acquired, and the right to offer the funerals cakes, belong to tho 
Anandaravars. 

VYAVAHARAMALA. 

««oeJOo>dS)<iJ(wji eilcooT^no” 

There are two sorts of offspring in the world, one from the seed, the other 
from the ground. 

MANU SMRITHI. 

2 “ (2d&aa(ra)(@(roo' r ^(W5rr)3rol eYOjlw^ar.j 

Succession through the woman is the ground : succession through the man is 
the seed. 

and 

3 « 6rxfl«3(2.l.!ce>Jiijl.-ct)(J55)n^o (cr^s^^3ro1scr^OJ^3(g)njl l 75fc ,> 

In some places the seed is (considered) the chief element: in other places, 
the womb. 

VYAVAHARAMALA AND KARTHYANA VACHANAM. 

“ xiicroodoo m QGUdScQscpogisujem” 

«<de<v3s?3fail=6jeJ0er)3oaj 
“ rroffi6M_naJ6')aj'iouJ3fUon)(cx-jssDjia-j 

That country will be glorious which follows immemorial usage without 
offending against tradition or sacred writ. Whatever bo the ancient cus¬ 
toms for each country, caste and tribe, they should be cherished. If they 
be set at naught troubles will fall upon the people. 
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39. If it is desirable to convert tlie Sambandham among Malabar Sudras 
into a binding marriage the form now in vogue is best. If registration is necessary 
the best plan is to have three or four caste men elected by the people for (groups 
of) two or three amsams, to register marriages. 

40. The marriage laws shown in the margin differ from the practice now 
in force. They are shown below. 

(i) . The husband can have a wife at the time of his marriage, but the wife 

cannot have a husband. 

(ii) . . The girl should be 12 years old. 

(iii) . No difference. 

(iv) . Marriage should be impossible if there is any impediment in the shape 

of caste, or religious observance. 

41. It is not clear whether the 41st question refer to the questions only, or 
to the whole of the Marriage Bill as proposed. 

42. The causes of terminating a Sambandham are any acts which engender 
mutual aversion. 

43. There is no recognised practico among Nayars to give maintenance to 
their wives and children. It is given in proportion to the wealth acquired; and 
often according to good will, and pleasure of the donor. 

44. If marriage is legalized by the Act proposed, there will be some new 
rights. My opinion is given below :— 

(a) If the wife and children retain their right to the taraw&d property as 
members of it, the K&ranavan should be their guardian: if not, in transactions con¬ 
nected with the taraw&.d property the husband, or father, will have to be made a party, 
which will lead to endless troubles. If the husband, or wife, embraces a new 
religion without mutual consent, all right to the property should be forfeited. 

(b) If the wife and children continue to be members of the taraw&d, the 
wife should only be entitled to such maintenance as is given by the husband 
according to his free will. She cannot force him to give what she likes. 

(c) If the guardian be the person named by me in (a) the same person 
should be guardian under this clause also. 

(d) If the husband, or wife, die intestate, half the property should go to 
the survivor, and the other half to the taraw&d. 

( e ) Wills made by all sane persons of proper age should be valid : but if 
the testator neglects to make by his will proper provision for survivor and 
children the properties should be divided as stated in (d). If the deceased be the 
wife the just share of her property should go to the husband and children, and if 
the deceased be the husband, the share should go to the wife and children. 

(/) Needs no modification. 

45. Some of the Nayars in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore intermarry. 

(Signed) PADINYARfi KOVILAGATHA Y ALIY A RAJAH, 

[True translation as near as may be]. 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. E. Ey. CHIEAK&AL KOYILAKATH KEEALA VAEMA VALIA RAJAH, Avargal, 

RAJAH OF OHIRAKKAL, 

NORTH MALABAR. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Sudra Nayar men may form Sambandham with women of the Cliarnna- 
thu (^J'irrnrff;) Division; but men of the latter class cannot form Sambandham 
with women of the Sudra Nayar division. Inter Sambandham is further forbidden 
between moinbers of the following sections of tho Sudra Nayars themselves :— 

14 Illams beginning with Kambiyam Valappu, 

3 Illams beginning with Kunniyur, 

2 Illams beginning with ThAvanthr&n, 

2 Illams beginning with Thevathrbn, 

2 Illams beginning with Mukkadan. 

4. It subjects them to social penalty. Such persons will not be admitted 
into society. This is the penalty. 

5. It cannot be validated by a ‘ Prayaschitham’. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. Tho practice as to Sambandham is not reciprocal. The Nayar men of 
North Malabar form Sambandham with Nayar women of South Malabar. 

8. A Nayar of South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with a Nayar 
woman of North Malabar. 

There has never been such an instance. 

9. They may not. 

10 . -- 

11. This is a ceremony which girls between 9 and 11 years of age have to 
undergo. The‘TAli’is tied by one of the same caste or by a Brahmin, and the 
occasion is celebrated with feasting and much splendour. 

12. The custom varies with different sections in this respect. 

The person who ties the t&li is not known by any special name in North 

Malabar. 

13. Yes. 

14. He does not; because there is another ceremony to effect Sambandham. 

15. No objection. 

16. 1 have known of no instance. 

17. There is no pollution. 

18. No. 

19. Yes, TAlikettu ceremony must be gone through before the girl reaches 
the age of puberty. There are cogent reasons for it. 
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20. Yes, several preliminary formalities sucli as tlio examination of horo¬ 
scopes, making gifts, fixing an auspicious day and hour for the union, giving of 
cloth, and several other things have to be gone through by the bride and bride¬ 
groom, their fathers, EAranavans and other relations. 

21. The same formalities are observed, the only difference being that the 
Nambu&iri, or Pattar, concerned docs not take food at the bride’s house. 

22. No. They differ. The formalities are the same throughout North 
Malabar. 

23. No. 

24. It is prohibited, and the prohibition is founded on authority. 

25. ■ She' cannot. 

26. Yes. The husband is to come to the woman’s house with his castemen 
and declare the dissolution formally. 

27. He may. 

28. There is no objection. 

29. Either in her own house or in her husband’s. 

30. Yes. 

31. Yes, according to his means. 

32. Dissolution occasionally takes place in case of disagreement between 
husband and wife. There is also the practice of cleaving together for life. 

33. The husband feeds and clothes them according to his position and 
moans so long as ho lives. 

34. An allowance is made by the KAranavan. The Anandaravars do culti¬ 
vate Taraw&d land for rent, and may deal with the surplus as they please. 

35. Both the customs are prevalent. 

36. Do. 

37. There is. When house, paramba, paddy lands &c., are given to wife 
and children, such voluntary gift made by husband and father is known as Puthrft,- 
vak&sam in North Malabar. 

Probably some practice analogous to it exists in South Malabar also. 

38. Yes. There is objection. Disagreement and dissensions between mem¬ 
bers of the family and others, ruin of tarawad property, and numerous other evils 
would be the result of forsaking the customs observed from time immemorial. 

39. As legislation is unnecessary to make marriage binding, neither regis¬ 
tration of marriage nor the procedure proposed, as specified in the question, is 
required. 

40. (1) A man having his wifo living may form Sambandhain with 

another woman. 

The woman cannot do likewise. 

(2) There is no such restriction. 

(3) The consent of the parents of the parties and of all their kinsfolk is 

necessary, whether they be above or below 21 years of ago. 

(4) The provisoes referred to in clauses (1) and (2) admit of inter-marriage,— 

(a) between persons belonging to the same Kudumbam (family), 

(b ) with a member of a Kiriyara, in cases where such Sambandham is 

prohibited, 
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( c) between families differing in social status, 

(d) between the high castes and the low castes— 

Such inter-marriages sot at naught all caste and family distinctions. 

41. As the proposed legislation is quite unnecessary I have no suggestions 
to make. 

42. Adultery, want of agreement, incurable disease, barrenness &c., are 
considered reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandham. 

43. The wife and children are maintained by the Taraw&d to which the 
husband belongs, or by the husband himself if the Taraw&d has not sufficient funds 
to meet the charge. 

44. (a) Practically both the husband and the KAranavan are at present the 
guardians of the wife and children. It would be prejudicial to the well-being of 
tho wife and children to relieve the K&ranavan of his share of the responsibility. 

(b) Practically the wife and children enjoy the support of the husband at 
present. It would lead to numerous suits and dissensions to make it compulsory. 

(c) It is not advantageous to make the widow the solo legal guardian of 
the children. 

(d) Litigation will increase and Taraw&ds will go to ruin, and it will cause 
strife between the sons and nephews. 

(e) There is no objection to tho power of making Wills being legalised. 

(f) No objection. 

45. North Malabar people cannot form Sambandham with those to tho 
South of Kfirapuzlia. I am not aware of the custom prevailing elsewhere. 

(Signed). KERALA VAKMA RAJAH. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

II. M. WINTEEBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Puhj. 





Marumakkathayam Marriage Commission 


Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R.Ry. KOLATHLTR UKKANDUNNI MUPPIL WARIYAR Avabgal, 

Land Loud. 


1. Yes it is quite common. 

2. No, it is not allowed. When the man belongs to a higher and the woman 
to a lower division, the Sambandham is termed Anulomam, and Vrathiloiaam when the 
opposite takes place. Of these two forms, Prathilomam involves loss of caste. 

3. As above. The highest division amongst Nayars is Iviriyam, and men be¬ 
longing to that division .arc permitted to have Sambandham with all the lower divi¬ 
sions. As regards Sfidran, Charnathu, Pallidum, Anthur, Vattekkat and Athikurishi, 
they follow certain hereditary professions, and in consequence occupy an inferior 
position in the social scale. Each division speaks of its profession as superior to the 
rest, and therefore intermarriages between such divisions are not customary. The 
Sudra division lias to serve the Brahman. It is its appointed occupation and peculiar 
caste service. Deriving their superiority from this fact, men of this division form 
Sambandham with the five lower divisions, while the lower divisions are not permitted 
to have Sambandham with the Sudras and the Iviriyam division. 

4. Transgression is of two kinds, dmshtam (seen) aud admslilam (unseen) 
(Expiablc and non-expiable ?). Mere violation of the common practice is dnishtam 
transgression. When the violation becomes sinful through persistanco, it is non-expi- 
ablo transgression. Non-expiable transgression is altogether to be put away, while 
expiable transgression can be satisfied by an atonement. Sexual intercourse within 
the Nayar Caste, is not adnishta transgression : hence it can be atoned for by penalty. 
The penalty may be purificatory, either of the mind, or of the body, and designed to 
convince the transgressors of their guilt. This will suffice. 

5. Is answered by the 4th Answer. 

C. Ivorapuzha is the boundary of North and South Malabar, as regards caste 
observances. 

7. North Malabar Nayars have Sambandham in South Malabar. South Ma¬ 
labar Nayars are not known to have formed Sambandham in North Malabar. 

8. Yes; he is permitted. North Malabar Nayars do not allow South Mala¬ 
bar Nayars to form Sambandham in North Malabar, merely because they are not 
fully acquainted with the Nayar castes in the South and their tribal distinctions. 

9. There is no objection to doing so. 

10. There is a tradition that when the Mapillas first came to Malabar, they 
waited upon the Zamorin, and requested that they might be given eight dwelling 
houses, and women to be taken as their wives. The Zamorin complied with their re¬ 
quest by permitting them to dwell in any eight houses they liked, aud to marry the 
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women of these households. When the K61athiri Rajah of Chirakkal heard of this 
unwarranted concession, he prohibited the females of his territory from crossing 
K6rapuzha on pain of losing caste. The restriction on the movements of the females 
of North Malabar may therefore be said to have been imposed from that date. As 
far as as my knowledge of South Malabar Mapillas goes, I may mention that they 
trace their origin to one of these eight houses. And documents or grants given to 
them contain a reference to such origin. 

11- Tdli-lcettu Kalydnam is the investiture of the matrimonial thread about 
llie neck of a girl by a man at an auspicious moment. As this is a joyful event, re¬ 
latives and friends are invited for the occasion, and are feasted. Kettle-drums and 
music form a most conspicuous part of the programme. The bridegroom, remains with 
the bride for three days, and on the fourth day, after, they have bathed and partaken 
of food, he cuts into two the garment of the bride. 

12. The Tali should be tied by a man. He is spoken of as the Mandlan 
(bridegroom) till the cloth is cut and given on the fourth day. The close of the Kalyfi- 
nam terminates the Sambandham (connexion) between the bride and bridegroom. 

13. When the Manalan is from one’s own caste, each girl must have a sepa¬ 
rate Manalan. Amongst some Nayars, Kshatriyas, such as Kols and Tirumulpads, 
perform the tali-tying ceremony, and in such cases moro than one girl may have her 
Tali tied by one Manalan. 

On the ground of the privilege (of polygamy) that the descendants of Kslia- 
u iyas, who are of royal blood, inherit, this practice is only followed where the brides 
belong to certain Nayar divisions possessing some Sthdnam (entitling them to a 
Kshatriya husband.) 

14. With tho tying of the Tali, the virginity of the girl ceases, and she attains 
womanhood, and he who introduces her to that state, is first entitled to cohabit with 
her. Ho parts with that right on the fourth day by the ceremony of cutting the piece 
of cloth for her. If he declines to cut the cloth no one can cohabit with the girl 
except with his consent. 

15. Is answered by the answer to the 14th Question. 

16. Yes—there are such instances. 

17. A form of pollution is observed by the girl at the death of the man who 
iied tho Tali. It is not invariably observed every where. The reason of observing 
tho pollution is to carry out the idea, which the girl has, that the man who tied the 
Tali is her husband. If she omits the observance, she is not thereby defiled. It is 
observed by all divisions in these parts. When the man who tied the Tali happens 
to belong to another section, pollution is not observed. 

18. I am not aware of any such custom. 

19. Tali-kettu must precede the attainment of puberty. If owing to any 
particular cause the ceremony is not performed before the attainment of puberty, an 
atonement is made, and Tali-kettu is performed somehow or other. 13ut this is only 
in extreme cases of an unavoidable nature. It is not merely a local usage. The 
period of Kalydnam is the same amongst all classes. Tali-kettu must be done within 
the period of maidenhood, whenever that may be. Maidenhood passes away with 
the attainment of puberty after menstruation. Tali-kettu is forbidden, and it is 
only in extreme cases that it is permitted with penalties. This is prescribed by the 
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marriage ordinances. Cohabitation with a Kanyaga (immature girl), and perfor¬ 
mance of Kalyanam after the attainment of puberty, are equally forbidden amongst 
all classes. Malayala Brahmans alone are exempted from this law of prohibition 
with regard to marriages after the attainment of puberty. Sankarachariar made 
the exemption for them basing it on some Smirtis, when it was found that, under 
the law permitting only the eldest son to marry, it would not be practicable to perform 
marriages of daughters during virginity. 

20. No formality is necessary. As however it is a joyful occasion, relations 
and friends are invited and feasted, and other marks of rejoicings are usual. 

21. The formation of Sambandham does not necessitate the performance of 
any ceremony at all, and it makes no difference whether the Sambandham is sought by 
one of the same, or of a higher caste. 

22. I do not know what the practice is in North Malabar. It is all the same 
throughout South Malabar. 

23. A woman is not forbidden from consorting with more than one man. It. 
is not, however, customary as it is viewed as unbecoming. 

21. For the Marumakkathayam people, who reckon their descent through 
the female line, there is no objection to any cohabitation which does not contaminate 
the female element. Hence the absence of such prohibition. 

25. Yes. She can. 

26. No formalities need be observed. The party that seeks separation has 
merely to say that the alliance is at an end. 

27. Yes. He can. 

28. There is no objection to his doing so. 

29. In. her own Tarawad. At pleasure she can live with her Sambandhakaran 
in his house, and she often does so. 

30. I do not know, what the practice is in North Malabar. 

31. The woman’s Tarawad has to maintain her and her children. At the 
same time, it is only proper that the husband should meet her expenses, and he does 
actually do so. He cannot, however, be compelled to do it. 

32. The man and woman remain as husband and wife during the continu¬ 
ance of mutual love, but they may divorce each other, when enmity arises between 
them. 

33. He may do just as he pleases. There is no objection. 

34. If the Anandaravans work for the Tarawad, agreeably to the wishes and 
directions of the Karanavan, he (the Karanavan) defrays all their expenses. In some 
Tarawads, Anandaravans do manage Tarawad lands on Pattam, but the tenure is 
subject to conditions such as usually circumscribe leases to other tenants; and the 
profits of cultivation, if carried on with their self-acquisition, can bo appropriated 
by them. 

35. The Anandaravans usually work for the benefit of the Tarawad. Some 
however, pursue their special avocations, such as farming, Government service &c, 
and make private acquisitions thereby, but this is not against the interest of the 
Tarawad. 
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36. The self-acquisitions of Anandaravans are used in the maintenance of 
wife and children; the surplus remains under their control during their life time, and 
is, after their death absorbed iu the Tarawfid property. But when the Tarawad 
property is found insufficient for meeting the Tarawad expenses, the acquisitions of 
the Anandaravans are made over to tho Tarawad from time to time. 

37. There is no such local custom in South Malabar, and I cannot say pre¬ 
cisely what it is in North Malabar. 

38. Legislation in respect of marriage is not only unnecessary, but objection¬ 
able. If Makkathayarn is to exist side by side with Marumakkathftyam, in the 
same Tarawad, it will be a powerful cause of dividing the house against itself. 
When a man marries (under the Act), he will be viewed with suspicion by other mem¬ 
bers of the Tarawad as one determined to give all his acquisitions to his wife and 
children. They thus become opposed to him. In process of time, the man becomes 
the Karanavan of the Tarawad and what injury the dissension between him and other 
members, will do to the Tarawad, cannot be described. The gradual increase of such 
members marrying (legally), would deprive the Tarawad of their support for its -well 
being, and thus tend to its dissolution. 

It is also objectionable on religious grounds. Succession is of two kinds vis., 
(1) from the seed, or father, and (2) from tho soil (which receives the seed), or 
mother. Of those, Makkathayarn is succession through the male, and Marumakka- 
tliayam, through the female. Tho obsequies of Mavumakkathayam people are per¬ 
formed by those who come in the female line, and for those belonging to divisions 
superior to tho Nayar caste, such obsequies are accompanied by Mantrams. They do 
not perform the funeral rites of their fathers. Makkathayarn requires tho per¬ 
formance of father’s funeral rites (by their children). They must go through such 
rites, with or without Mantrams. Without Mantrams, the ritesjlosc their efficacy, and 
are as if none were performed at all. Mantrams are extracts from the Vedas, the 
production of holy llishis, with reference to the requirements of each caste. Hence 
they cannot be made now. At the anniversary of the deceased, whero Sraddha is 
performed with Mantrams, the manes should be invited to the spot, and the rites per¬ 
formed. The Mantram-bound souls would never attend, unless invited by the reci¬ 
tation of such Mantrams, and rites performed without their presence are inefficacious. 
At marriages, it is the Manlram and Honiara that bring about the relationship between 
husband and wife. Even if such relationship is brought about, it is the right of per¬ 
forming funeral rites that gives to the wife and children, the right to inherit the pro¬ 
perty of the husband and father respectively. When such right of participating in 
tho performance of obsequies does not exist, inheritance of property docs not exist 
either. Relationship through tho female has greater weight than that, through the 
male. If any man beget a son on a woman, that son cannot belong to the man. If 
one sow seed in another’s land, the sower cannot say that the crop raised is from Ms 
seed, and therefore his. Tho crop would belong to the land-owner According to 
this Shastra, to those higher classes who form Sambandham w'ith recitation of Man¬ 
trams, marriage (under the Act) would be impracticable, and hence there is difficulty 
on religious grounds, both in the way of performing a father’s obsequies, and in the 
Axay of marriage. 

39. As registration is for securing evidence of marriage, it seems to me that 
the best way to do it would be, to treat the ordinary Sambandham as marriage. 
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Marriage is a rite which should be solemnized in tho midst of one’s kindred, and 
people of the same caste, but not amidst people of another sect. If the Registrar 
happens to be a Mussulman or Christian, or lower-class Hindu, the completion of the 
rite before them, would be objectionable on religious grounds, and would be disagree¬ 
able to the man and woman to be married. Moreover, there is nothing to be gained 
by having the marriag performed beforo the Registrar. 

40. Yes, they differ. The differences have been pointed out in the answer to 
the respective questions. A man and woman cannot marry, unless both belong to tho 
same caste. If the provision, that the Act will apply where one of them is Mamma* 
kkathayam be upheld, it would follow that a Malay ill am Brahman could marry a 
Nayar woman ; that a Vattekkat Nayar could marry a woman of the Kiriyam division 
&c. This would subvert the present practice, .and give the son of a Brahman by a 
Nayar woman the right of performing the obsequies of a Brahman which is against 
custom, or the ordinary rules of caste, besides being an inexpiable transgression. 
Hence it is altogether objectionable. 

(1) “ During such married life &c” requires amendment so as to admit of 
mrrriage again at any time after the first marriage. If this is not made clear, it may 
happen that either the husband or wife may be the victim of some incurable disease, 
or lunacy ; or that the continuance of the relationship as man and wife is mutually 
distasteful, and any legal inviolability in the way of their separation, would lead to 
life long misery. Such cases should bo provided for. 

(2) As puberty is generally attained before completing the 14th year of age 
provision should be made for the solemnization of mrrriage in the year just preceding 
that of the possible attainment of puberty. 

1st proviso : This is objectionable. The answer to this is given in 40. 

2nd proviso : I am not quite clear as to what this means. I cannot therefore 
give any answer. 

41. As I am of opinion that legislation in the matter is unnecessary, I have 
no opinion to offer regarding what may be omitted from, or added to, this Bill. 

42 Disagreement between the husband and wife is all that is necessary for 
separation. 

43. This is answered by the answer to the 31st question. 

44. It may bo ascertained from the answers to the various questions. 

(a) The woman and her children are members of her Taraw&d and not of 
the husband’s. They have a right to ask for their maintenance from the Tarawad 
Their guardian is therefore the Kir an a van of that Tarawad. 

(d) This is answered by the answer to 44. (e). 

(e) As it must be consistent with the Marumakkathayam law of inheritance 
testamentary disposition of property cannot be permitted. A portion for the main¬ 
tenance of the wife and children should alone be given from the acquisitions of the 
deceased husband, and the rest should go to the Tarawad, for the reason that even 
where there is self-acquired property, they can claim maintenance from the Tarawad. 
Even were the property self-acquired, it would, after the death of the person acquiring 
it, only go legally to the Tarawad and the deceased should have no power to change 
the course of its natural devolution. 

(/) Is answerd by (e). 

45. Yes, there is. 

(Signed) UKKANDUNNI MUPPIL WARIYAR 

True translation as near as may be. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 





Marmnakkathayam Mw'riage Commission . 

i -n 

Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. E. Ey. ETTAN TAMBURAN Avargal, 

Padinydre Kovilagam. 

(Note. —This gentleman is a member of the family of the Zamorin 
Maharajah Bahadur, and is a learned Sanskrit Scholar.) 


1. Amongst Nayars and other higher castes who follow Marumakkathayam, 
a man of a higher division can have Sambandham in a lower division. This is sanc¬ 
tioned by Yagnya Valkya Smriti, Manu Smriti, Par&sara Smriti, &c. In Yagnya 
Valkya Smriti it is stated thus :— 

(Purport of Sloka.) 

“A Brahman can form Sambandham in the three lower castes, namely, 
Kshatriyas, Yaisyas and Sudras, and a Kshatriya in the two lower castes next under 
him &c” Therefore it is clear that higher caste people can form Sambandham in the 
lower divisions. 

2. The same liberty is not accorded to a woman, becauso a woman can form 
Sambandham only either in her own division or in a higher one. The children- of a 
man of higher caste by a low-caste woman are called Anulftmaiis (Anul6mam—anu+ 
r6mam: going with the hair i. e. not against the grain) ; children by a woman of his 
own caste are named Samajathi putras. If on the contrary a woman of high caste 
has issue by Sambandham with a man of low caste, they are known under the name 
of Prathil6mams (Note—going against the grain). The Anulomam issue are con¬ 
sidered as of pure blood while the Prathil6mam issue are regarded as base. 

(Sloka) From Yagnya Valkya Smriti 

“A son born to a Brahman woman by a Kshatriya is called a Siltha; likewise 
the son of a Brahman woman by a Vaisya is called a Vaidehalca, and by a Sudra, a 
Chanddla. These (three are) excluded from all Dharma. The son of a Kshatriy a 
woman by a Vaisya is called a Mdgadha, and by a Sudra, a Kshatha. The son of a 
Vasiya woman by a Sudra is called an Apogava. The son of a Karani woman by a 
Mdhishya is called a Hathahara. Those born from Prathiiomam and Anul6mam are 
to be known respectively as impure and pure.” 

It is in accordance with these principles we say that the above concession is 
not extended to women. 

3. There are certain divisions among Nayars between whom no Sambandham 
can be formed. Vattekatt Nayars and Pallichans cannot have inter-Sambandham 
Like these divisions are the Nayars known as Kuvil Ambalavasi and Urali 
Nayars. There are many other similar divisions. Mox’cover no Sambandham 
can be formed between any two of the following divisions namely Vattekatt Nayar, 
XJrdli Nayar, Pallichans, Kavil Ambalavasi Nayar. This is accounted for by the 
assignment in former days by Parasu Rama, and divers great men, to each of these 
divisions, of a particular profession and by the differences in custom which they 
established. 
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4. If a man and •woman belonging to different divisions between which 
Sambandham is not customary, form Sambandham, they would be liablo to social 
punishment, which consists in expelling them from society by their caste people, on 
occasions of great feasts and festivities, such as T:\li-kettu Kalyanani. 

5. Such Sambandham cannot ordinarily be validated by Prayaschitham. 

6. It is a well-known fact that Korapuzha is the boundary which separates 
South Malabar from North Malabar so far as caste observances are concerned. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambandham with 
those of North Malabar and vice versa. 

S. There would be no objection whatever to a Nayar of South Malabar 
forming Sambandham with a Nayar woman of North Malabar, but impediments to 
this arose, I think, partly owing to the restrictions imposed by the Rajahs of South 
and North Malabar, who were at enmity in former times, and partly to the difficulty 
experienced by peoplo in getting from a distance accui’ate information regarding the 
caste, whenever they wanted to effect a Sambandham, and the like causes. 

9. There exists no absolute objection to a Nayar woman of North Malabar 
going South of K&rapuzha. The causes which led to this prohibition appear to me 
to have been: 

(1) The restrictions laid down by the two Rajahs as described in the fore¬ 
going answer. 

(2) If the women were allowed to travel as freely as they pleased, they 
Avould enter into all sorts of connexions forbidden by caste regulations and customary 
usage, which would undermine caste observances, and would remove caste distinc¬ 
tions, so much so that all classes would be reduced to the same level, and lead to 
other similar evils. It is clear from the following quotation from Bhagavatgitha 
that if the women fall and become degenerated it would be productive of enormous 

evil. 

(Purport of Sloka.) 

“ 0 ! Krishna! from the increase of vice (even) family (chaste) women become 
sinners. 0 1 descendant of Vrishni (Krishna)! when women are bitten ("corrupted) 
confusion of castes is the result. The wages of this confusion will be hell oven to 
the race of such as destroy the purity of families, for their forefathers will sink mto 
hell, being deprived of P inda (funeral cake), Udag am (holy water) and Kriya (funeral 
rites). By these vices of tho destroyers of families, which produce mixtures of castes, 
the loug established religious observances of castes and of families are up-rooted . 

10. It is unnecessary to give an answer to this question as it is obvious from 
the answer to question No. 9. 

11. TCdi-kettu kalyanam is a ceremony somewhat akin to the marriage (Vi- 
vaham) rite of the Makkathayam people, but among the latter the man who ties 
the tali (or accepts the hand of the woman) becomes the husband of the girl. As 
Parasu Rama forbade to the women of this Keralam, which is the land of Parasu 
Rama, the observance of chastity, it is not necessary that he who ties the tali should, 
as already stated, become or remain husband of the girl. It has been ordained by 
Parasu Rama that in Kerala, Marumakkathuyam women need not be chaste, and that 
non-observance of chastity should entail no evil. Vide chapter 48 of Kerala Mahat- 
myam. 
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“ Among the folk of this land, in this my country, among all castes, among 
all Samantas, and among all other women likewise, let there be no chastity. But 
as for the wives of Brahmans and of Dwijas (twice-born classes) let the rule of 
chastity stand in regard to them; with other residents let there be no rule of 
chastity. Behold I declare the truth.” 

I will now briefly speak of the Tali-tying ceremony. When the girl attains 
her proper age for this ceremony, her Tarawad people, in consultation with their 
kindred, fix an auspicious day for the ceremony. They then make arrangements for 
celebrating the event in a manner befitting their circumstances. Three days prior 
to the appointed day, they begin the celebration by the performance of preliminary 
formalities such as placing rice in the palm of the girl. On the tali-tying day they 
feast the Brahmans and distribute gifts to them. And at the auspicious moment the 
tali is tied by a man qualified under the caste rules for the purpose. 

12. The man tying the tali is different for different castes. For instance, 
Kshatriyas have Brahmans : Samantans get Kshatriyas to do it; and among higher 
divisions like Kiriyathil Nayars, the ceremony is performed by a fellow caste man 
or one of the Elayad division. Among some of the Naduvazhis it is generally done 
by Kshatriyas. Nedungadis do this for Agathittaparisha. For the rest of the Sudras, 
men of their own caste perform the rite. Though there is not a common name for 
the tfili-tying person, in some places he is occasionally called Manavalan. 

13. It is customary to have the tali tied for a number of girls at the same 
time and place. This generally takes place in cases in which the people have the 
ceremony performed by the members of a select and respectable family with certain 
dignities attached thereto. When the members of that particular family are few in 
number, and the girls to be invested with Tali many, the necessity for the practice 
of having one man for a number of girls is apparent. 

14. The person who ties the tali does not thereby obtain an enforciblo right 
to cohabit with the girl, nor is there any objection to his cohabitation with her. 
Under the principles enunciated in Kerala Mahatmyam, which I have already set out 
in para 11, Marumakkathayam castes created by Parasu Rama in this Kerala are ex¬ 
empted from the observance of chastity, and are thereby guilty of no sin. And it is 
this that has led to tho absence of an enforcible right in this respect. 

15. There is no prohibition to his forming Sambandham in the usual manner 
with the girl and then cohabiting with her. 

16. I have known instances in which the persons who tied the tali have 
become the husbands of the girls. 

17. Generally there is no pollution to the girl when the person who tied her 
tali dies. The Pushpagans and in some places, the Kiriyathil Nayars observe 
such pollution. 

18. Occasionally the tali is tied by the girl’s mother, instead of by a man. 
This is generally done by those who cannot, for want of means, afford to celebrate it 
according to established customs. 

19. The Tali-kettu ceremony among Marumakkathayam people should be 
undergone before the girl attains her puberty. To justify this statement there are 
recognised authorities besides the long standing customs observed throughout the 
country. 
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20. Further formalities when a girl desires to consort with a man after Tali- 
kettu kalyinam are necessary, such as, giving intimation of the matter to their kind¬ 
red and obtaining their consent, appointing a day for the Sambandham, conducting 
feasts on the day according to their circumstances, and then completing Sambandham 
between the man and the woman. 

21. When a Nayar woman forms Sambandham with a Namb&diri or a Pattar 
it is not usual to observe the same formalities as are observed when the Sambandha¬ 
karan is a Nayar. When the Sambandhakaran is a Nayar, feasting and special cakes 
and sweetmeats according to customary usage are provided. When the husband is 
a NambMiri or a Pattar, such specialities would alone be absent. 

22. I understand that the formalities attending Sambandham are almost the 
same in North and in South Malabar. 

23. A woman of respectable Tarawad cannot have Sambandham with as 
many men as she pleases at one and the same time. 

24. Vide answer to question 23. 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate Sambandham there is no objection to 
her doing so, but it would not be quite becoming (virtuous) if it is terminated with¬ 
out proper reasons. 

26. There are some formalities to be observed to dissolve a Sambandham. 
The grounds of the intended dissolution should be placed before proper persons con¬ 
cerned, and intimation of the dissolution should be given. 

27. A man may have Sambandham in more than one house at the same time. 
He is not prohibited from so doing. This is sanctioned by Smritis and Puranas. 

28. The answer to question No. 27 will suffice. 

29. According to Marumakkath&yam during Sambandham the woman has 
her bed and board in her own house. 

30. It appears that the custom is almost the same in North and in South 
Malabar. 

31. According to custom the man is not bound to support the wife and 
children during Sambandham; but he should give cloths and oil according to his 
means. 

32. It is not the common custom to change Sambandham frequently. This 
is done only when there are reasonable grounds. I have seen many persons remain¬ 
ing as husband and wife till death. 

33. When a woman lives with her Sambandhakaran in his house and bears 
him children, the father provides food and clothing for the children, only so long as 
they are in his house. At other times when they live in their own (mother’s) housee 
they should be maintained from the Tarawad. 

34. If the Anandaravans work for the Tarawad, the Karanavans would grant 
some allowance as they please. In some places in certain Tarawads the Anandara¬ 
vans cultivate Tarawad lands on pattam. In such cases they are permitted to enjoy 
the surplus, if any, just as they please. 

35. The Anandaravans generally work for the Tarawad but there aro Anan¬ 
daravans who work for their own private advantage. 

36. There are Anandaravans who support their wives and children with their 
own acquisitions. There are also those who give whatever they earn to the Karana, 
van to be applied fox* the welfare of the Tarawad, 



37. I am not well aware of the existance of such a thing as Puthnivakasam in 
North Malabar among the Nayars and Tiyans who follow Marumakkathayam. 

38. There aro objections to making a law, even though it be not compulsory, 
for legalising a form of marriago among the Marumakkathayam Hindus. The 
grounds of objection arc as follows :—First, it would be opposed to the present 
custom which has been observed equally by all Hindus who follow Marumakkathayam 
from time immemorial. Secondly, the noble families having dignities and preroga¬ 
tives attached to them, the ladies of which cannot take anything from their husbands, 
will neither flourish nor prosper in consequence of the male members of such families 
following, as may be expected in course of time, the proposed marriage system. 
Thirdly, dissensions between the members of the Tarawad will increase as a necessary 
consequence of this. Fourthly, it will open the way to increase of litigation and un¬ 
necessary waste of property. Fifthly, the womeu who marry under the proposed 
law would come to find that all kinds of property left by their rich husbands after 
their death would bo theirs. These women would not be under any restraints (such 
as prevail in Makkatliayam) in remarrying and living in luxury after the death of 
their husbands. These circumstances may tempt adulterous women even to wish for 
the death of their husbands, and hence great evils are to bo apprehended. Sixthly, 
Marumakkathayam people cannot secure (Urdhagathi) salvation of soul after death 
by the performance of obsequies by their sons. In such circumstances if the proper¬ 
ties arc to bo transferred to other Tarawads, namely to the sons under the proposed 
law, the Anandaravans would be dissatisfied with their Karanavan and the result 
would bo an obstacle in the way of getting salvation through them. Sevently, when 
a father lies sick on account [of some disease or other, his sons of a lower caste 
and of different Tarawad would not become useful to him. In such cases only the 
Anandaravans would be serviceable to him. And lastly, many other circumstances 
which might produce evils to the people in general. 

30, If legal sanction is considered necessary for Sambaadhams, to secure 
evidence of validity of marriago, I would propose to have it registered before some 
person elected by the people from the respective villages, either a Brahman or two 
Nayar Commissioners selected from the respectable Sudra Tarawads. 

40. It is clear that the conditions of a valid marriage differ widely from the 
Sambandliam recognised in practice. 

41. This I am unable to answer without tho Bill. 

42. The reasonable grounds according to social usage for dissolving a Sam- 
bandham are:— 

(1) Incurable disease such as leprosy, (2) Misconduct, (3) Ill-feeling between 
the wife’s and husband’s people. 

43. Tho existing usage as to giving maintenance for Nayar wives and 
children is simply to give them cloths, oil and other things, except food expenses. 

44. I record no opinion as to the new rights incidental to the proposed form 

of marriago, 

45. I am not aware whether intermarriages arc permitted between the 
Nayars of Malabar Proper, Travancore and Cochin. 

(Signed) ETTAN TAMBURAN. 

(True translation as near as may be.) 

H. M. ‘WTNTERBOTHAM. 





MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. MANA VARMA RAJAH avargal, 

KADATHANAD—I’ORLATIRI RAJAII. 

33. In Malabar there is at present a marriage law according to the custom 
that has the force of law. There is no necessity for making a law in accordance 
with the present Bill. By a law of this sort, the few that follow it are permitted 
to act against the law of the country, and tlio Society to which they belong, and 
thcro will bo occasion for the existence of contrary systems of marriago and cus¬ 
toms, not only in the same country and society, but in the same family, and conse¬ 
quently there will be room for disunion, strife, and litigation, among the members 
of the same Taraw&d. In addition to this, in the case of the Karan avail giving 
higher education to the Anandaravans by means of Tarawful funds there will be a 
stop to it, by fear that liis motive in educating them might be frustrated as the 
acquisitions of the Anandaravan by means of his learning might not be used for 
the benefit of the Taraw&d. And so in the course of time there will be occasion 
for the stoppage of the advancement of learning in the country. 

44 In this Section, the law regaining the succession to property is tho 
thing that gives great room for complaint to the people. This system of succession 
is entirely opposed to the Marumakkath&yam system. The permissive nature of 
it will in practice be found delusive and it will in course of time become an engino 
to destroy Marumakkatbayam by the root. As long as Marumakkath&yam remains 
the form of succession in the country to establish another form of succession is 
contrary to the justice of tho Government, and in trying to discredit the Mam¬ 
in ale ka they am system, which has the force of law, there is no greater justice than 
in trying to change the form of succession of the other Hindus. The Marumakka- 
tliayam system is just as reasonable and legal as tho system of succession pre¬ 
valent among tho other Hindus. The only difference is that in one tho succession 
is in tho father’s line while in the other it is in the mother’s line. If the form of 
succession advocated by the Bill is introduced it will, like the marriage, create 
adversity, disunion, dissension and consequent litigation and loss of property in the 
Tara wads, and it will entirely destroy the joint property system and tho indivisi¬ 
bility of property which the natives of other countries long for and are striving to 
establish in their midst. If it is desirable that wife and children should get some¬ 
thing more than what is now given to them it is sufficient if the Malayalis are 
given the power to dispose of their self-acquired property by Will. 

(Signed) MANA VARMA RAJAH. 

[True translation as near as may be]. 

H. M. WINTERBOTIIAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 





MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M, E. Ey. AYANJEEI KOVILAGATH KEISHNA VAEMA EAJAH, Avargal. 

RAJAH OF KADATHANAD. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Yes, but Ur&li (Masons), Rav&ri (Traders), Kusavan (Potter), Vftnian 
(Oil monger) these cannot inter-marry. 

4. Yes. They will be excommunicated. 

5. Cannot. 

G. The river Kfirapuzha. 

7 . As a rule they do not intermarry. 

8. Not objectionable; though not now in practice. 

9. No. 

10. Interdicted by the then reigning prince. 

11. It is a preliminary rite to marriage. It is a mero tying of the “Tali” 
■on the neck of the girl at the auspicious time declared by the “ sfistras”. 

12. It is done by a male of the same caste, or by a man of a higher caste. 

13. Yes. 

14. No: cohabitation takes place only after “ Sambandham”. 

15. No. 

16. Yes. It has been in practice in the royal families of Cochin, Travan- 
core and Eolathiri (Chirakkal). 

17. No. 

18. Such a custom has not come to our notice. 

19. The investiture of the Tali, before puberty is compulsory. Custom is 
at the bottom of it. 

20. Yes. The customary ceremony of “ pudamuri” should be performed. 

21. Nayars should place the cloths in the girls’ hands ; but Nambudris and 
Pattars (other Brahmins) do not. 

22. The whole of North Malabar follows the same custom. 

23. No. 

24..-- 

25. Yes. She can. 

26. No formalities, except reliable intimation. 

27. Yes. 

28. No objection. 



29. Eithor iii her own liouse, or with her husband. Both usages arc to bo 

found. 

30. The difference is only in degree. South Malabar females in most cases 
live in their own houses. 

31. The husband maintains his wife and children when they live with him. 

32. Divorce takes place very rarely. Man and woman live in wedlock till 
death separates them. 

33. Yes. When in his house. 

34. They are remunerated. They hold lands on P&ttam (rent) from the 
Tar a wad. They can do what they like with the profit. 

35. Both practices are followed. 

36. Both practices are followed. 

37. It has not come to our notice. 

38. To pass a law according to the present Bill, is quite against the wishes 
of the Hindus who follow “ Marumakkathayam”, for this law will in course of time 
upset “ Marumakkathayam” altogether. Hence people will violate the existing 
rules and customs, and sink into sins recited in the sftstras. 

39. “ Sambandham” as it now stands requires no law to make it as valid 
as marriage. It would be enough if Courts admit the validity of “Sambandham 
as enjoined by the “ sastras.” 

40. (1) Yes. “ Sambandham” as it is now, allows a husband to marry 
another female during the life-time of his wife. 

(2) It is enough if the girl is 12 years old. 

(3) KfLranavans’ consent can never bo dispensed with. 

(4) The two provisoes as indicated in the fourth clause, are against law and 
custom. Tho members of one Tarawad, however distant they may bo, can never 
intermarry, neither can they marry into lower castes. 

41. In our opinion, no marriage law is at all necessary. 

42. Jealousy and adultery are the main causes. 

43. The husband maintains the wife and children so long as they livo in 
his house. 

44. These privileges are certainly conducive to the welfare of “ Makka- 
thuyam,” and quite derogatory and ruinous to the interest of “ Marumakkathayam. 

45. We are not aware of it. 

(Signed). AYANJfillI KOVILAGATHA KRISHNA.YARMA RAJA, 

[True translation as near as may be]. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 



MARDMAKKATHAYAM marriage commission. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. By. VALLAPUZHA MANAKKAL ASHTA MUBTHI NAMBUDBIPAD Avargal. 

A WEALTJ1Y NAMBVDM LAND-LORD, 

WALLUVANAD TALUK. 

1. Of the eight forms of marriage viz., Brahmam, Arslnvam, Paivaiu, 
Pr&j&vathyam, Asuram, Gandharvam, Rakshasam and Pais&cham, Mann has pres¬ 
cribed Pais&cham to Sudras, and therefore there is no objection to Sudras inter¬ 
marrying, if the parties like between castes which do not pollute one another by 
touch. 

2. A woman of a higher division cannot accept a man of a lower division 
as husband. Such a connection is repugnant in the eyes of the Shastras. 

3. All sections among Nayars cannot intermarry. At present there are 
six sub-divisions of caste amongst Nayars who have no pollution by touch and who 
can enter the temples. They are (1) Kiriyam, (2) Sudra, (3) Ch&rnathu, (4) Vatte- 
kat, (5) Athikurissi and (G) Pallichan. Of these six castes (men of) the first viz 
Kiriyam can form Sambandliam with (women of) all the other sub-divisions, and 
tho Sudras (in like manner) with the next four sub-divisions. Eacli of the remain¬ 
ing 4 sections can only have Sambandliam within its own pale. 

4. There is social penalty in case of Sambandliam prohibited in para 3. 
For instance if a man of a lower division form Sambandliam with a woman of a 
higher division, the women and her offspring descend to the division of the man, 
and are repudiated by her tarawad. 

5. There is no Pr&yaschitham in the case of a Sambandliam formed within 
prohibited limit mentioned in para 4; nor is any Piayaschithum in force in such 
cases. 

0. Korapuzha. 

7. The practice is of rare occurrence. 

8. There is no objection to a Nayar of South Malabar forming Samban- 
dhain with a Nayar woman of North Malabar, provided that the caste rules are not 
infringed. 

0. The Nayar women of North Malabar are not prevented from crossing to 
tho South of Korapuzha. 

10. I have heard it said that the practice had its origin in the feud that- 
existed between the Rajas of the Nediyiruppu (Zamorin) and Ivolathiri dynasties. 

11. TalikettuKaly&nam means the tying of tali round the neck of a girl. An 
auspicious hour is fixed for the purpose, and the friends and relatives of the girl’s 
family are feasted at a banquet, attended with entertainment according to the 
circumstances of the family. 

12. The tfdi is to be tied by a youth who goes by the name of Pill.a (bride¬ 
groom) till the ceremony is over, after which he is not generally called by that name. 
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13. If tlie man who ties the t&li he one of the same caste.it is usual for him 
to tie the t!Lli to a number of girls. The practice obtaining among the members of 
the Kiriyam caste is that the tali is tied by a Tirumulp&d to a number of girls, one 
after the other, the feet of the Tirumalpad being washed afresh at each time. 

14. The man does not obtain any enforceable right to cohabit with the girl 
by mere reason of his having tied the tali. 

15. Thero is nothing to prevent the man from forming a Sambandham 
with the girl provided she, her mother and her K&ranavans (sic) consent to it. 

1G. I know of a few cases. 

17. Pollution is not observed by the girl on the death of the man who ties 

the tali. 

18. It is sometimes the practice among Nayars for the mother to tie the 
t&li. 

19. The T&li-kettu ceremony must be performed prior to the girl attaining 
her puberty. It is observed in accordance with the local usage, and the authority 
of the Sliastras. 

20. When Sambandham is to be formed subsequent to the Talikettu cere¬ 
mony, certain formalities of the sort described in answer 11 are indispensable how¬ 
ever small may be the scale. 

21. When a Brahmin forms Sambandham with a Sudra woman the same 
formalities are observed as arc mentioned in para 20. 

22. Under the system of Sambandham observed in North Malabar, the 
bride and bridegroom invite their friends and relations, who accordingly attend the 
ceremony bringing with them pudavas (cloths) and money according to their means. 
These are kept in front of the Nirapara (full measure of paddy, or rice) and Asta- 
mangalyani, (the eight auspicious articles) placed in the pandal erected for the 
ceremony. After the feasting &c. is over the bride’s father takes a pudava and 
delivers it to the bridegroom’s mother, who requires the bride to wear it. Then a 
VattSkftt Nayar comes forward, cuts off one end from the cloth thus worn and gives 
it to the bridegroom to bo worn by him. The bride then washes the feet of the 
bridegroom, and presents him with chewing material. Hand in hand the bride and 
the bridegroom go round the lit lamp, and the Ashtamangalyam, and take their 
seats in the inner court-yard. After this the bridegroom partakes of the milk 
conjee served by the Enangan, and at the same timo serves the bride three times 
•with the conjee out of his dish. None of these formalities obtain in South Malabar. 

23. This is against respectability, and Manu Smrithi in particular which 
says that “ whatever woman forsakes her husband and commits fornication with 
another, will bo born a bitch, and remain so so long as the sun and the moon exists.” 
In the V&sishta it is also laid down that "any false woman who commits adultery 
will be born in the womb of lower animals, and will suffer great misery.” 

24. If she docs so it is by following her own inclinations, and not with the 
authority of any Sruthi, Smriti, Purana or Itihasa (tradition). 

25. If the wife is dissatisfied with the husband on several grounds, she is 
competent to divorce him. But she ought to obtain the consent of her mother and 
K&ranavans (sic). 

26. In order to dissolve a Sambandham it is sufficient if the woman in the 
presence of her Bandhus (relations) tells the man the reasons for her discarding him. 
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27. It is permitted to a man to have more than one wife at tho same time. 
But respectable men do not do so as it is opposed to their respectability and social 
status. 

28. There is nothing to hinder it. 

29. She takes her meals and sleeps either in her own house, or in that of 
her husband, as best pleases her. 

30. Almost the same in both places. 

31. If the husband loves the wife and children he supports them when they 
live with him. For this purpose the husband must have self-acquisition. 

32. The husband divorces the wife when she by chance falls sick of long 
lingering diseases, and when she conducts herself contrary his wishes. It is not 
proper to divorce without any cause whatever. 

33. When the wife and children live in the husband’s house in amity with 
him, ho maintains them. 

34. Anandaravans generally ought to work for the good of the taraw&d in 
consideration of getting their meals &c. at the taraw&d expense, and beyond this 
nothing is customarily given to them from the tarawad as a compensation. There 
is no objection to their taking the tarawad lands on rent just as other tenants do 
and appropriating the surplus to their own use. 

35. The Anandaravans interested in the welfare of the taraw&d generally 
work for its well being. 

36. With their private earnings the Anandaravans generally contribute to 
the taraw&d, and also support their wives and children. 

37. I am not aware of any thing called putrdvak&sam (son’s right) in North 
Malabar, nor is tliero any thing similar to it in South Malabar. Manu Smrithi has 
“ Just as the offspring of the cow, the mare, the camel, tho female slave, the milch 
buffalo, the she-goat, the cuckoo caunot belong to thoso that begot them on tho 
mother, even so is the case with childron begotten upon strange women”. It is 
evident from the text that Marumakkath&yam SCldras have no putr&vak&sam among 

them. 

38. (a) In the Mahabharata in answer to a Yaksha s questions Dliarma- 
putra says "Each man lias his own notions of right and wrong, and the Vedas con¬ 
tain passages contradictory to one another; nor is there a single sage whose opinion 
is considered to be of the highest authority. The principle of right and wrong lies 
in a cave. Hence the only means of knowing what is right and what is wrong is 
by finding out how great men have acted.” 

This lays down the great principle that we would be doing what is right if 
we followed the rules of conduct prescribed by great men. 


(b) It is a very dangerous attempt to introduce among the Sudras the 
system of Makkath&yam in tho place of Marumakkathayam a system ordained 
for the Sudras by the 16 famous sovereigns viz. Sagara, Bluarata, Sibi, Yayati, 
Mandhata &c., who had ruled the people in accordance with the Sastras in the 
early Yugas of Krita, Treta and Dw&para, and who had understood the Smriti of 
Manu, Y&gnyavalkya and others in accordance with the interpretations put on them 
by Vasista, Suka, N&rada, Vy&sa, and other Bramlia Rishis, and by Viswamitra 
and other Raja Rishis. 

(c) The ancients have not prescribed to the Sudras the system of 
Makkath&yam. The reason for this was that, when rules of conduct were pres- 
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cribed for tlio several castes, tlie duty of “causing the satisfaction of desires of per¬ 
sons of the castes above him” was assigned to the Sndra, as the very term ‘ Sudra’ 
indicates. A Sudra is more particularly bound to serve the Brahmins. For the 
Smriti says “ Sudras are the servants of Brahmins,” and “ The Sudras’ appointed 
path to heaven is serving the Brahmins.” ITence it is clear that the Sudras are 
servants of Brahmins. In the Anus&saniga Parvam of the Mahabli&rata, Bhishma 
says that to the servile women, and dancing girls, conjugal fidelity is not prescribed 
in any of the three worlds. Hence the practice of Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
having sexual intercourse with servile women is in accordance with the Sastras. 
But a Sudra may marry only a Sudra woman. If a Brahmin wished to have sexual 
intercourse with a Sudra’s wife the Sudra would be bound to gratify the wish. 
This is plain from the following passage taken from Valmigi Ramayanam where 
Risyasringa says “It is the duty of a servile man to be serviceable to the Brahmins 
in tlicir bathing, eating, travelling, having sexual intercourse, lying down,and other 
acts.” It is clear therefore that a Sudra cannot be sure of the true parentage of 
the children born of bis wife. Hence the Sudras cannot follow tlie rule of Makka- 
thlyain. 

( d) It is mentioned in Yasistham that he who saves (the father) from 
tlie 4th dobt ( i . e. the debt owing to the Manes) and from the hell called ‘ Put’ is 
called the eon” Hence it is clear that a Sudra cannot inherit to his father. 

(c) In Vidurav&kyam in the Mahabb&rata is a sloka which plainly 
says that “ among tlio servile class the nephew is entitled to perform obsequies.” 

I am therefore clearly of opinion that the present proposal to do away with 
the Marumakkath&yam system at the instance of persons who are ignorant of, and 
who totally disregard, the Vedas and the Sastras, who aro prejudiced 'and who 
argue upon no sound principle whatever, is the first grievous act of coercion exer¬ 
cised by a sovereign over the people in the Kali Yuga. 

42. Vide answer to question 32. 

43. The husband usualy contributes a sum at his discretion towards the 
maintenance of his wife and children living in his house. Food expenses are not 
given. 

45. Such Sambandhams are customary. 

Questions 39, 40, 41 and 44 arc not separately answered as tlie answers 
elsewhere given contain the information therein sought. 

(Signed.) VALLAPUZHA MANAKKAL ASHTA M0RT111 NAMBODRIFAD. 

(True translation as near as may bo.) 

II. M. WINTERBOTIIAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 



MEMORANDUM 

BY 

M. M. Rv. C. TIRUVENKATACHARIAR b.a. b.l. 
JJewan of the Native Cochin State. 


Trifoonitukah, 

10th June, 1891. 


My dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the lltk April, I enclose a Memo, containing mv 
answers to the questions put by you as regards the Malabar Marriage Bill. 1 hex¬ 
ane iny individual opinions as a private gentleman. I know of no native an oik nt 
official report containing information regarding marriage customs or sexual relation¬ 
ship in the Marumakkatayam castes. 

I remain, 

Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) C. TIRUVENKATACHARIAR. 


To 

II. M. WINTERBOTIIAM, Esquibe, c. s., 

Collector of Malabar , on Special Duty. 


Question T.—Whether the introduction of the Law into Malabar will benefit 
or prejudicially affect the people of the Cochin State. If so, how ?. 

1. To this question my answer is that most of its provisions will prejudicially 
affect Cocliinites. I shall state my reasons in full. 

The bill chiefly tries to engraft the Makkatayam system on the Marumak¬ 
katayam system, if not to substitute the former for the latter. The bill is no doubt 
said to be a permissive one, and it is alleged that those who do not like to follow ii 
need not do so. But if once the bill is passed it will become almost compulsory. 
Some of the English-educated Malayaleo gentlemen, who hold respectable posts under 
Government, or who occupy other respectable positions, will register their marriages, 
and then non-English educated gentlemen too will follow them, though they do not 
know whether the measure is good or bad. They will consider that it must be good 
as it is accepted by those whom they regard as their superiors in every respect. 
Malayali ladies will begin to consider that marriage registration is the only proper 
thing to be done, and they will not accept husbands who are not willing so to register 
and proclaim to the world that they are married. Thus, in the course of a few (say 
ten) years, almost all Malabar marriages will become registered, or, in other words, 
the people will become Makkatayecs. Is such a substitution of Makkatayam for 
Marumakkathayam desirable, or advantageous, has to be considered. This is a question 
difficult to be solved. Each system has its advantages and disadvantages. Unless 
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the superiority of Makkatayam ovor Marumakkatayam is established beyond all doubt, 
it is not, in my opinion, expedient or proper to substitute the former for the latter. 
I do not think Makkathayam is superior to the other. On the contrary I am in¬ 
clined to give the superiority to Marumakkathayam. 

Under every system of Law which I know of, inheritance chiefly follows 
blood relationship. The nearest blood relation is the first heir to the property of a 
person. Makkatayees consider a son to be the nearest blood relation, while Maru- 
makkathayees claim this relationship for the nephew. A man cannot be always sure 
of his father, and hence a son may at times have no blood of his putative father in 
his veins. But a nephew will never be an alien in blood to his maternal uncle. The 
brother and sister being born from the same womb, the issue of tho sister is connect¬ 
ed by blood with the brother i. e. his maternal undo. Thus the first heir under 
Marumakkathayam will always satisfy the law by being a blood relation, while tho 
first heir under Makkathayam law may sometimes fail to satisfy it. Hence if blood 
relationship is to be taken into consideration as regards inheritance, Marumakkathayam 
is more appropriate than Makkathayam. 

It is argued that Marumakkathayam proceeds against nature and compels a 
man to give his proporty to one for whom he can have little or no natural affection. 
“Nature” and “natural” are relative terms. “Natural affection” is the result more 
of habit and associations than of any thing inherent in man. Every system of law 
has its own peculiarity which may appear absurd or unjust to one following another 
system of law. Makkathayam Hindu Law gives all the property to sons in preference 
to daughters. When sons, grandsons or great-grandsons exist, the daughters get 
nothing. It may be asked whether this is just. The daughter is as much tho issue 
of the father as the son. Then why not give the daughter too a share of tho father’s 
property ? Again, Mahomedan Law gives the daughter half the share of a son. Is 
this again just? Why not give her a share equal to that of tho son? Again where 
tho law of primogeniture prevails, all but the eldest son get nothing. Is this not 
very partial ? It would not be prudent to suggest a change of the Hindu, Mahomedan 
or other laws as they seem to be thus partial. The framers of the Marumakkathayam 
Law mado the nephew the first heir, as ho is the nearest blood relation. That he is 
such rolation is doubtless true. So the Law must be allowed to remain and it must 
not be objected to as partial or unnatural. 

The one principal advantage of Marumakkathayam Law is the continuity of 
wealth in Tarawads. Malabar families continue wealthly for a very long time, at 
least longer than families following Makkathayam, as the prohibition of partition per¬ 
mits them to keep their property intact. If tho Makkathayam is introduced, it will 
bring in its train the mischievous system of partition, and impoverish Malabar as it 
has done the eastern coast. Tho bill under consideration will, if passed, introduce 
Makkatayam, at least as regards ladies whose marriages are registered. If there are 
I- ladies in a Tarawad and each of them is married by a husband who registers the 
marriage, and they inherit properties from their husbands, they will each form a 
family of tlicir own consisting of each lady and her issue. Owning such separate 
property, they cannot live in commensality, and they will have to divide the Tarawad 
property by mutual conseut. Thus the Tarawad system will not only be annihilated, 
but the newly formed families will not have as much property as the old Tarawads, 
and property will be frittered away. 
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I may also refer to what may be called the religious objection to tlie bill. If 
proposes to give all the separate and self-acquired property of the father to the wife 
and children. These latter may, in some cases, be of a lower caste than that of the 
father, and they cannot then perform the funerals of the father. According to the 
religious practices of the Malayali, the nephew performs the funerals of his maternal 
uncle and even undergoes dhiksha (mourning) for a year. If the gentleman who dies 
leaves only separate or self-acquired property, the nephew will have to meet tho ex¬ 
pense, and undergo the trouble, of the funerals, without inheriting any portion of the 
property. He cannot refrain from performing them, for, unless he does so, he will 
not become purified. Every religious Malayali will like that his nephew should 
perform his funerals properly so that his soul may obtain salvation. Can we expect 
a nephew to perform his uncle’s funerals for the sake of religious merit alone r 
Hence if the bill is to be passed at all, it should be considered whether it would not 
be prudent to lay down that a portion of the self-acquisition or separate property will 
descend to the Tarawad and cannot be willed away. In this connection it will not be 
amiss if I mention an observation made to me by an intelligent Nayar graduate friend 
of mine. Ho said that if the bill were passed there would be no one to educate Ma¬ 
layali male children. The Tarawad Karanavan would not then educate them, because 
he knows that their self-acquisitions cannot be claimed by the Tarawad. An Anandara- 
van can sue his Tarawad Karnavan for maintenance, but no Anandaravan, however 
wealthy his Tarawad, can compel the Karnavan to educate him; much less to give 
him English education. The father would not also educate his son, as he knows that 
any property acquired by him (the son) will go to his (the son’s) wife and 
children and not to his (the father’s) wife and children. There is a good deal 
of force in those remarks as Marumakkatayee fathers are not, and cannot 
be, in the same position as Makkathayce fathers. The latter consider a son 
necessary to relieve them from the miseries of Put, and in their eyes a son’s son 
or a son’s grandson is equally efficacious with the son for performing oblations to 
their souls and manes. Hence a Makkatayee father has great interest in educating 
his son, but not so the Marumakkatayee father. In his case there is no religious tie 
between him and his son, who in many cases may be of a different, and lower caste. 
His son’s son is a perfect stranger to him, and may belong to a third and still lower 
caste. The religious consideration which operates strongly in the mind of the Mak¬ 
katayee father is absent from the mind of the Marumakkatayee father, and therefore 
the result prophesied by my friend may come to pass, and the Malayali boy may 
find himself abandoned to his fate by his Karnavans and by his father. 

One advantage of the Makkatayam system is said to be that it encourages 
individual industry. Each member of a Makkatayam family can get his share separat¬ 
ed from the common stock and he becomes himself the head of a family with his wife 
and children depending upon him for support. He is therefore obliged to be indus¬ 
trious, while the Marumakkatayee who is sure of his board and lodging from his 
Tarawad is said to have no incentive to work. These may be the natural results to 
be expected from the two systems of the Law, but it is found in practice that many 
Marumakkatayees arc as industrious as, if not more industrious than, their brethren 
of the Eastern Coast. Tho impoverishing effect of the Makkatayam system which 1 
have already commented on, far outweighs the advantages above referred to. 

According to the marriage system prevailing among the Nambudiri or Malabar 
Brahmans, only the eldest son marries and the junior members consort with ladies 
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of lower castes. These Nambudiri gentlemen will not relish the idea of registering 
marriages. If they do not agree to register the marriages, no Nayar lady will accept 
them for husbands. Are they all to remain bachelors? When a change is sought 
to be introduced into the law of a large country we must see that no portion of the 
population of that country is injuriously affected by such change. The proposed 
change will seriously affect the Brahman population—-a not insignificant factor. 
Can such a change he allowed ? I find from long experience that the Nayars are, 
as a rule, more intelligent than Sudras of the Eastern Coast. Can this not be the 
result of the permission given by Parasurama for younger sons of Nambudiris to con¬ 
sort with Nayar ladies ? If so, will it not be a suicidal policy on the part of the Nayars 
to urge for this Bill? 

As regards the provisions for divorce contained in the Bill, I must say that 
the Hindu mind will revolt at the idea of a resort to a public tribunal for settling 
scandalous family differences. The present system of divorce on mutual consent 
(carrying, as it does, with it social stigma on the wrong-doer) will be more relished 
by the Malayalis than one which compels them to make shameful, and humiliating 
disclosures before public Courts. 

The prevalence of two contradictory and conflicting systems of inheritance in 
one and the same family (as will become the case if the proposed bill is passed) will 
cause a good deal of confusion. Properties following the Makkatayam law of inheri¬ 
tance and those following the Marumakkatayam may and will devolve on one and the 
same person, or persons, and may get mixed up together, thus becoming a fruitful 
source of dispute and of almost endless litigation. If the bill is to be passed at all, 
the provisions regarding the succession to father’s property by the wife, sons, and 
daughters, will have to be given more in detail. Whether such properties will be¬ 
come common to the wife and children ; whether they can effect a partition of it 
among themselves ; whether or not the property will descend by survivorship if they 
remain undivided, to which family the property will revert if all of them die intes¬ 
tate and without issue (whether to the family of the husband whose property it ori¬ 
ginally was, or to the family of the wife who inherited it). These and other matters 
will have to be carefully detailed before the bill is made law. The prevalence of two 
different systems one in this State and one in Malabar, will seriously and injuriously 
a fleet the people of this State, at least those who have connections in Malabar, 

Question II .—Have you observed amongst the educated, or any fraction of 
f lie Marumakkathayam castes symptoms of a revolt against the custom which prevents 
a man from bequeathing his self-acquisitions to his wife and children, which gives his 
wife and children no claim to maintenance from his separate property ; and which 
allows any one to commit adultery with his wife with impunity ? 

Answer II .—I beg first to take objection to the sweeping assertion contained 
in the last sentence of this question. As far as I know, there is no custom among 
Marumakkathayam Hindus, which allows any one to commit adultery with a man’s 
wife with impunity. Social punishment follows the adulterer and adulteress unless the 
husband condones the offence. The social stigma is very great, and ladies discarded 
lor having commitcd adultery find it difficult to secure other husbands. It is natural 
for man to resent against a law which prevents him from bequeathing his self-acqui¬ 
sition as he pleases. Makkathayam Hidus were, till recently, not satisfied as they did 
not get this power. So also are many of the English educated gentlemen of Mala- 



bar, not because they are prevented from bequeathing to their wives and children, 
but because their liberty in the disposal of their own gains is affected. But I cannot 
say whether they are forgiving the wife and children a claim for maintenance from 
the husband. Testamentary power as regards a fixed portion of the separate or self- 
acquired property can no doubt be given to Marumakkathayam Hindus, and I think 
it ought to be given. This alone will for the most part obviate the necesssity of pass¬ 
ing a law to legalize marriages. I am not for giving them power to will away the 
whole of their self acquisitions-—for, as I have pointed out above, their Tarawad is 
under a religious binding to perform their funerals. 

Question III .—Would a way of escape from these customs be welcome or not ? 

Ansiver III .—I doubt whether the country will welcome a change in tho Mar¬ 
riage Law. 

Question IV .—And on grounds of morality is there or is there not occasion for 
reform ? 

Answer IV .—I answer this question in the negative. I have already observed 
that the Marumakkathayam custom is not so bad as to allow adultery being committed 
with impunity. Wo generally meet with happy couples and happy homes. No doubt 
there are black sheep and adulteries are committed, but they are not more common 
than among Makkatayees, nor arc they so numerous as would be expected by one 
who is carried away by the general, but false, belief that marriage ties are very loose 
here. Adulteries arc at times condoned, but not to a greater extent than in other 
castes and countries. The people seem to be content and happy under the present 
system, and I do not see any reason for a change. A roform on the lines of the pro¬ 
posed Bill, which requires a marriage to be registered before a registrar, will not, I 
believe, meet with the approval of members of respectable Tarawads. They would not 
like the idea of young ladies and gentlemen being takeD, or going, before registrars 
and declaring before them, in the presence of witnesses, that they are willing to marry 
each other. 

(Signed) C. TIRUVENKATA CHARIAR, 


Tripuniturah, 10th June, 1891. 





MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


MEMORANDUM. 

BY 

m. r. ry. A. SANKARIAH avargal, b.a., p.f.h.s* 

DEW AN VEISEKAR, 

COCHIN. 

1. Take Lakshmi to be a member of the Kilakkepad Tarawftd, and 
Krishnan to be a member of the Vaddakkepad Tarawftd. 

The present roligio-social law is that Lakshmi and her children have religion, 
communion, domicile and rights of property in Kilakkftpad Tarawftd only, and 
therefore they are subject to the care and control of the elders of that Tarawftd. 
So also, whatever may be the personal wishes of Krishnan, his Vadakkftpad can 
only regard him as a member and heir of that Tarawftd, bound to serve secularly 
and religiously for its welfare. The sexual attachment between Lakshmi and Kri¬ 
shnan is called “ Sambandham” as distinguished from religious marriage, or 
conjugal rights. Often the parties to the Sambandham are so widely diffet'ent in 
caste that tho man must bathe after contact with the woman, beforo he can pray or 
take his food. Tho utmost love and friendship may exist, but roligious and legal 
ties are out of place. 

2. The follies of blind love and selfish speculation are many and various. 
Often Tarawftd mon and women, abjuring their Tarawftd rights and obligations, be- 
como converts to Christianity, or Mokammadanism, or Brahmoism, and are married 
as these religions prescribe. And this straight-forward course is alike welcome to 
tho Hindu community as well as to the missionary creeds. Tho couple marrying 
under a new Makkathftyam law for Hindus, must stand out at any rate as a new 
caste without relapsing into the Marumakkathftyam Tarawftd. There is a class of 
High Sudras, or Umbalavftsees, called Nambiftrs, who give away some of their girls for 
ever as Makkathftyces and retain some as Marumakkathftyecs. The Nayars and 
others can do 60 without a Government Law, which aftor all makes them neither 
Makkathftyee nor Marumakkatliayee, but meddles with voluntary attachments and 
separations in a community hitherto innocent of scandalous litigations, connected 
with adultery, divorce and bigamy. 

3. The Malabar Marriage Law proposes to preserve tho status of Lakshmi 
and Krishnan in their separate Tarawftds, and yet to create legal rights between 
thorn and botween Lakshmi’s children of Kilakkftpad Tarawftd, and Krishnan of 
Vadakkftpad Tarawftd. It is simply a law to enable Krishnan to play false to tho 
Tarawftd namo he bears, and to enablo Lakshmi to swindle him of his acquisitions, 
for there is no communion in religion and domicile between them aimed at by, or 
possible under, the new bill. This communion on earth affects the communion with 
ancestral Pitris according to the Hindu religion and belief. Will the new law 
“gather” Lakshmi and Krishnan to the abode of their uncles, mothers and sisters? 


♦ President Founder of the Hindu Sabha. 



or Lakshmi and Krishnan to any Pati-lokam ? Worldly agnostic legislation should 
not blindly override the temporal interests and religious feelings of the people. 
What is Lakshmi or her Taraw&d to do if Krishnan neglects to visit her after regis¬ 
tering the marriage? 

4. Lakshmi has already had her marriage sacrament in her Tarawad with- 
.out reference to Krishnan, and her acceptance of Krishnan is primarily to beget 
heirs to her or her Tarawftd, and not to Krishnan or Krishnan’s Taraw&d. And 
for that primary object, as well as for the secondary object of better treatment and 
greater advantages, she has accepted Krishnan; and so she may accept Raman of 
Thekkfipad, in the place of or iu addition to Krishnan. It is the feeling of mono¬ 
poly, or the belief in the religious good of joint co-operation, which regards conduct 
against the monopoly or the religious belief as immoral. There is no- such mono¬ 
poly or religious bolief in the present constitution of Malabar Taraw&ds. Should 
the British Indian Government create new feelings, and defoat the primary and 
secondary aims of Lakshmi, and make Krishnan obnoxious to his own Taraw&d and 
jealous towards Lakshmi, Krishnan and Lakshmi will not be half so solicitous to 
please each other after the registered contract as before it. 

5. There is no such thing as Malabar law; for, the Marumakkath&yam law 
called by that name largely prevails in Cochin and Travancore, and in all India. 
The D6va D&sees of all the temples in all India observe the same Hindu law of 
female (or Kshetra) Pradh&nam.* The ancient and just principle of Hindu 
scripture and law is that fidelity to the bed is the correlative of fidelity to religious 
service, whore the wife is merged in her husband for such service, and that other¬ 
wise it is a matter of option and solf interest. The greatest practical fidelity to 
the bed is found indeed in somo women of the Leva D&si or Marumakkath&yam 
families, and the greatest derelictions in some women of the highest Brahmin ranks. 
But secular laws to enforce fidelity among the former by instituting a non sacra¬ 
mental marriage, or among the latter by a fresh sacrement,are not worth the serious 
consideration of Government. Marital rites, bonds, and rights belong properly to 
twice-born classes for purely religious considerations, to perpetuate those classes 
and their duties. In the other castes of the Hindu community tho healthiest, 
wisest, and most accomplished men and women belong to the Maruraakkath&yarn, 
and tho hybrid sections, rather than to the Makkath&yam sections. 

6. Do Christians approve of valid, binding inarriages'uuder any permissive 
law without religious services and priestly blessings ? Do Budhists, or Brabmos 
have them ? Why are the MarumakkatlifLyam Hindus considered to bo fit subjects 
for irreligious experiments disparaging to Hinduism and the Hindus? Surely 
English rulo is not glorified by supporting a number of Atheists bent upon sub¬ 
verting their religious aud family systems. Unless a respectable number of respec- 
able elders of social, religious and family status make a demand, the Legislature 
ought not to move in any socio-religious matter of this kind. Otherwise those who 
are discontented with their caste and creed must give them up as the Brahmos 
have done and form their own. A marriage tie without priests, gods and Pitris 
to bless it, and without merger in pollution domicile and religious ceremonies, is not 
worthy of Hindus of oven the Cherinar and Pariah castes. An irreligious law for 
lust-blind men aud purse fond women requires neither Commission nor evidence. 
There is no Hell of “ Put ” from which Krishnan is to be saved by Lakshmi’s son; 
and no pollutions, ceremonies, and dharmams for the benefit of his soul which 
Lakshmi and her son of Kilakkepad aro bound to do in preference to his relatives 


* Kshetra—Pradliuuam—-Superiority of tbo ground (over the seed sown iu it.) 
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of the Vadakepad. All this belongs to the Ecclesiastical department, a'nd reforms 
from within must precede all recognition by the Civil Law. If it is enough that 
one of the parties to the proposed pseudo-marriage tie is of the Marumakkath&yam 
family, then the law will simply corrupt the impulsive and fool-hardy members 
of existing Makkathftyam families, while it is disastrous as already pointed out to 
the unity-and welfare of MarumakkatMyam families both hero and beyond the 
grave. If there is to be a Permissive Bill at all in favor of Makkath&yam, it should, 
apply to all females including the Dfivad&sis of all India, who now follow Maru- 
raakkathfiyam, and who will give up their present status and obligations with 
solemn Makkath&yam, ceremonies as determined by their priests. 

A. SANKARIAH, b.a., p.p.d.s. 

Dew an Pcishkar, 

Cochin. 
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Calicut, 
loth May 1891. 


From 

M. R. By. 

P. GOVINDA MENON Avargal, b.a. 

By. Superintendent of Census Operations , 

Calicut. 

To 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, Esquire, c.s., 

Collector of Malabar, on Special duty. 

Sir, 

I Lave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular, dated 4th 
April, 1891, inviting opinions on certain points touching the recent proposals of the 
Honorable C. Sankaran Nair in regard to the system of marriage and inheritance 
obtaining among Hindus following the Marumakkatayam Law. I am sorry that, 
owing to pressure of office work, I was not able to submit the following remarks 
earlier. 

2. The questions on which my opinion is asked arc :— 

(1) Is it desirable to pass a Permissive Law enabling Hindus under 
the Marumakkatayam, or Aliyasantanam, Law to contract a marriage such as the 
Law will recognise. 

(2 ) Is it desirable that the said Hindus should be given the power of 
disposing of their self-acquired property by will. 

3. I shall answer the last question first. 

It is but just and fair that all persons should, so far as the conditions of the 
community in which they live permit, be allowed to do as they like with the fruits of 
their own labour. The legal recognition of separate property is in all civilised socie¬ 
ties an incentive to individual exertions, and does thereby benefit the community. 
Further the right of individual ownership induces thrift, which is so essential to the 
well-being and prosperity of a community. It is therefore highly desirable and ex¬ 
pedient to allow every person to hold, and dispose of, his self-acquired property as he 
thinks best. 

The idea is not a new one to Hindus governed by the Marumakkatayam 
Law. “ It is unquestionably the law of Malabar that self-acquisitions made by a 
member, male or femalo, of a Tarawad, are the separato property of the acquirer 
who is fully entitled to hold, encumber and dispose of them during his lifetime by 
sale, gift or marriage.” All that is now sought is to extend the application of the 
existing law to property of which a man may die seized. The law as it now stands 
permits a man to give away his self-acquired property to whomsower he likes, with¬ 
out leaving a pie to be inherited by his Tarawad. It is the mere accident of his 
death prior to any such disposition of his proporty that gives the Tarawad a 
right to what is so left by him. The enactment of any law therefore which enables 
a man to havo his wishes, in regard to the disposition of his property, given effect to 
in tho same manner after as during, his lifetime, cannot be an injustice to the Tara¬ 
wad, or an infringement of the existing rights of any person. On the other hand, it 
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is but just and proper that the law should permit a man to make his own arrange¬ 
ments for the devolution after his demise of property over which ho has absolute 
control during life, but which either through motives of prudence and self-preserva¬ 
tion, or for want of sufficient forethought, he does not part with so long as ho is alive. 
It will also be a great convenience and satisfaction to the owner if he has not to 
divest himself during life of all his eai'nings, in order to provide for those dear and 
near to his heart. 

4. It seems clear from what is stated above that no vested rights will be 
disturbed by tho proposed change. Under the existing Law the Tarawad can claim 
only such portion, if any, of tho self acquisitions of a member as has not been alien¬ 
ated by him inter vivos. The proposed legislation would limit tho claim to such 
portion, if any, of which he dies intestate. In both cases the extent of the claims 
of the Tarawad is determined by chance, and the Tarawad cannot reasonably com¬ 
plain of having been deprived by legislation of what it was sure to get otherwise. 

5. It may be said that tho grant of testamentary power to the Hindus under 
the Marumakkatayam Law is a death-blow to the Tarawads governed by that Law. 
Such Tarawads will in future fail to receive any additions to their property, as the 
working members will will away their earnings to persons outside the Tarawad. 
There will also be a tendency for the so-called self-acquisitions to encroaoh upon the 
Tarawad property. The result will be the dismemberment of every Tarawad in 
the course of a few years, and the substitution of a system of inheritance by wills 
instead. 

If it be so, it is in my opinion a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 
Tf there be such a strong current of feeling against the MarumakkatAyam Law that 
tho people will not hesitate to avail themselves of any loophole that they may find 
to escape out of it, I say that that feeling should be respected ; and any legislation 
that would safely bring about the wishes of the people will do nothing but good to 
the country. But it seems to me that such a feeling does not exist, and that tho 
fears of those who may augur the immediate dissolution of the existing Tarawads are 
groundless. There are controlling forces of society which are at work even among 
savages. “ The pressure of public opinion compels men to act according to custom 
which gives the rule as to what is to be done, or not done, in most affairs of life.” “In 
England tho power of wills has become so great that in theory a man may leave his 
property to whom he pleases; but practically this is kept within bounds by moral 
feeling and public opinion, which condemn it as an unnatural act for a man to strip 
his own children to endow a stranger or a hospital.” Such being the case in a 
co untry of change and progress, there is no reason to suppose that in a custom-ridden 
country like Malabar, the testamentary power will be used by the generality of the 
people prejudicially to the interests of those' who, by the custom of the country, are 
considered to have a moral claim to.a share in the property of the testator. 

6. It seems to me that in any legislation on the subject the definition of self- 
acquired property is a point to be carefully considered. We must have in the first 
place a clear conception of what is, and what is not, self acquired property. I do not 
know whether the connotation of this expression has been clearly laid down by judi¬ 
cial decisions. If it has been, there should be no difficulty in embodying in the pro¬ 
posed enactment a definition, or an explanation, of the nature of the property that will 
be affected by it. The absence of any such definition or explanation will, I fear, lead 
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to endless difficulties and unceasing litigation. I read in Mr. Ramachandrier’s ‘Mala¬ 
bar Law* tliat the law ordinarily presumes that any property not shown to be separate 
is joint. It also appears that “ property acquired by any member of a Kovilagam is 
in accordance with the principle recognised in the case of joint Hindu family presumed 
to be the common property of the Kovilagam until it is proved that it has been ac¬ 
quired otherwise than with the aid of the common fund.” “ A karanavan who is in 
possession of the family funds will be presumed to have made all acquisitions with 
them and for tho benefit of the corporate body. The presumption is strong in the case 
of a karanavan against self-acquisition.” The burden of proof in a question touching 
self-acquired property will, therefore, lie on him who asserts that the property is self 
acquired. It may not be difficult for the acquirer to prove his self-acquisition, but the. 
case is different with the legatees of such property, who are not likely to have the same 
facilities, or knowledge of facts, to produce the requisite proof in such cases. 

In this country the sources of self-acquisition are not at present many. Hardly 
any of the followers of the Marumakkatayam Law are engaged in extensive trade or 
large industries. Land is the chief means of subsistence and of profit. In fact it may 
be regarded as almost universally true that a Malayali acquires property only in one of 
two ways, viz., 

1. By holding and cultivating land. 

2. By employment, public or private. 

In the first case it will be hardly free from doubt whether the property was not 
acquired with the aid of the common fund of the Tarawad, and can be considered as self¬ 
acquisition.- In the second case the question always arises how far the property may be 
regarded as the gains of learning acquired with the aid of Tarawad property, and there¬ 
fore legally claimable by the Tarawad. Thus the bone of contention will in almost 
every case be present. In this over-litigious country a moot point of law is a premium 
on litigation, and if no clear idea of self-acquired property is offered by the enactment 
I am sure that every Will made under its sanction will be contested in courts. The, 
legislature will, in my humble opinion, act wisely in leaving as little in such matters 
as possible to the discretion of the courts. 

7. As regards tho first of the two questions quoted in para 2,1 have no hesi¬ 
tation in answering it in the negative. Legislation without a real object in view is 
pernicious : what then is the object of the proposed Bill ? Referring to the statement 
of objects and reasons that accompanies tho Honorable Mr. Sankaran Nair’s Bill I find 
that that Bill was intended to carry out one of the suggestions made by a committee 
that was appointed in 1884 to consider Mr. Logan’s Report on the Land Tenures 
of Malabar. This committee appears to have based their recommendation for the 
enactment of a Marriage and Succession Law for Malabar on the belief that “ there is 
a consensus of opinion among the majority of those interested that the time has come 
when a permissive form of marriage should be provided for Hindus following the 
Marumakkatayam Law of succession.” This is indeed a startling announcement. 
It can hardly be that the consensus of opinion has reference only to the opinion of 

the two Malayali members of that committee of 
* five gentlemen. If it refer to the public of 
Malabar, it is a pity that no mention was made 
of the means taken by the committee to gauge 
the opinion of the public. Subsequent events 

have proved that the so-called consensus is not a fact, which does not require proof. 


* 1. Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao. 

2. Mr. W. Logan. 

3. „ A Wigram. 

4. „ P. Kavunakara Menon, 

5. „ C. Sankaran Nair. 
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Why, the commission which is now going to sit would of course have been unnecessary 
if the statement that such consensus of opinion existed, tvere regarded as of 
unquestionable accuracy. 

8. Looking then to the speech of the Honorable C. Sankaran Nair while 
moving for leave to introduce his Bill into the Legislative Council, I find that the 
object-of the Bill was then stated by him in those terms. “ The effect of the law is 
such that our wives are-concubines and our children bastards in a Court of Law, and 
the necessity therefore for a Bill to legalise marriages, and to provide for the issue of 
such marriage, seems apparent.” This is certainly very strong language to use and 
it. behoves one to see how far the Honorable gentleman was justified in using it 1 

9. I would here premise that in discussing the mati'imonial status of Mala- 
yalis, strangers do frequently evince a disposition of mind akin to that of the 
person who is reported to have defined orthodoxy by saying that “orthodoxy is my 
doxy, heterodoxy is your doxy.” Partiality to one’s own customs and manners 
makes one forget that other people may live as contented and happy as one-self under 
different customs and manners in which they aro born and bred up. Witness the travel¬ 
lers’ accounts of -strange races, especially when the latter happen to be inforior to them 
in point of civilization. In the case of Malabar it must be remarked that the isolated 
nature of the country, and the uncommunisative and reserved disposition of its inhabi¬ 
tants, added to its peculiar laws of inheritance and of property in land, have given 
birth to numerous wild and ridiculous stories about the country and its people. 
A Tclugu graduate of tho Madras University hailing from the Northern Circars 
once consulted me, in all earnestness, as to the best mode of reclaiming a rela¬ 
tive of his who had loft Madras on a visit to Malabar, and who was therefore given 
up by his friends and relations as lost. He (the graduate) Avas under the im¬ 
pression that a portion of Malabar, covering about half its entire extent, was peo¬ 
pled solely by the fair sex and that strangers of the opposite sex, who visited the 
country, Averc enthralled there for lifo by foinalo Avitch-craft. No Avondor that these 
queer notions, coupled with the common error of measuring other peoples’ corn 
by one’s own bushel, made strangers conclude that there Avas no such thing as 
marriage among Malayalis. It is sad to find that even the High Court Judges 
of former days fell into this popular error. The Honorable C. Sankaran Nair 
bases his statements above referred to mainly on certain remarks passed by the 
High Court in a judgment of I860. Tho High Court said “the relation is in 
truth not marriage, but a state of concubinage into which tho woman enters of 
her own choice, and is at liberty to change Avhen and as often as she pleases.” 
Tho prominence here given to the supreme will and pleasure of the female 
refers to a state of things which does not obtain at present, and Avhich so far 
as my information goes, did not exist within the memory of living man. In fact 
iu former days the will of the senior male member of a Tarwad was, in domestic 
matters, even more powerful than it is now. Then tho displeasure of the Karanavars 
of either party to a marriage meant a dissolution of the marriages tie. No wedding 
took placo without the consent and intervention of the elders of the family, as the 
formalities attending a wedding even at present, clearly show. The Karanavars did 
not hesitate even to belabour their sisters and nieces Avho acted against their will 
or contraA r ened their orders. Mr. Chandu Menon’s novel “ Indulckha” gives a 
A'ivid and true picture of the subordination of the will of the females of a TaraAvad 
(excepting of course anglicised Indulekha) to the will of the senior male, a state of 
things which obtains throughout Malabar. 
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10. The fact is that the theory of succession prevailing in the country 
misled all. But theory differs wholly from practice. Mr. Lewis Mclver remarks 
in an article on Malabar, the materials for which were furnished by Mr. Logan, and 
revised by Sir W. Robinson, “ A Malayali woman does not exchange her ancestral 
home for that of her husband: the husband comes and lives with her; children 
do not cling to the families of their fathers, but to those of their mothers. Property 
passes not from father to son, but from mother to daughter. Thus far the pure theory : 
but experience, probably at an early date, proved the necessity, and time has developed 
the custom, of the eldest male member of the family managing the property of 
liis sister and he is succeded by his sister’s son.” 

11. The High Court considered the sexual relation existing in Malabar not 
as marriage but as a state of concubinage. What then is marriage ? Does it con¬ 
sist in tying a tali, or putting on a ring, in joining hands by a priest, or the recital of 
certain mantrams, the entry of names in a register, or the execution of a deed ot 
settlement ? I think not. Marriage is the union of man and woman, entered into 
with the intention of continuing the same till the end of life, and which is celebrated 
in accordance with formalities proscribed by the community in which they live, and 
is recognised by such community. The devolution of property from father to son 
is not a necessary concomitant of marriage, although the one follows the other in 
most of the civilised communities of the world. Dr. Tylor in his interesting treatise 
on Anthropology remarks. “ It seems to us a matter of course to reckon family des¬ 
cent in the male line, and this is now put in the clearest way by the son taking the 
father’s surname. But in lower stages of civilization, on both sides of the globe, 
many tribes take the contrary idea as a matter of course. In most Australian 
tribes the children belong to the mother’s clan, not the father’s: so that in native 
wars father and son constantly meet as natural enemies. Chiefship often goes down 
in the royal mother’s lino, as among the Natclicz, who had their sun temples in what 
is now Louisiana. Yet this widespread law of the female descent, deep as it lies in 
the history of society, had been so lost sight of among the ancient civilised nations, 
that when Herodotus noticed it among the Lykians, who took their names from their 
mothers and traced their pedigrees through the female branches cnly, the Historian 
fancied this was a peculiar custom, in which they were unlike all other people.” 

I would, therefore, with all deferenco to the High Court of 1800, submit that 
no rights of property need be founded on a sexual relation to entitle it to the honor 
of being styled marriage, To say then that “ our wives are concubines and our 
children bastards” is a gross mistake due to the ignorance of the conditions of the 
society in which we live. It is not unlikely that with the better knowledge of the 
real state of things now obtaining, aud on a correct representation of facts the High 
Court of the present day may hold that the sexual relations existing among the 
Hindus following the Marumakkatfiyam Law are as well entitled to be called marri¬ 
age as those obtaining among any other people. What is wanted therefore is a 
correct representation of facts at the proper time and place, and not any revolution¬ 
ary change in the existing form of marriage. 

12. Intelligent and observing strangers have already grasped the situation, 
Mr. Ramachandra Iyer of the Statutary Civil Service, who was some time the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge of South Malabar observes in the introduction to his manual ot 
Malabar Law. “ This ceremony which is called Potamuri generally take place after 
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tlie girls attain age, and though not celebrated on the samo scale of grandeur as 
Kcttu Kalyanam yet it is attended with all the solemnity and publicity of a marriage. 
Potamuri, or Kidakora, is marriage in the proper senso of the term, and it is akin to 
to the Gandharva form of marriage recognised by the shastras, and which lias its 
foundation upon the mutual love and consent of the parties, and this form is as good 
as any other form of marriage. In the Potamuri ceremony the castemen and rela¬ 
tions assemble, and in their presence tbo bridegroom presents a suit of clothes to the 
bride, and after treating the guests of castemen to a banquet, and distributing money 
among Brahmans, the couple retire to the bed-room. This ceremony corresponds 
to the nuptial or consummation ceremony observed by non-Malabar Brahmans and 
other Makkatayam Hindus. Even a Nambudri wishing to form an allianco with a 
Nair woman is required to observe the Potamuri ceremony, and publicly pass for her 
husband, and any Nair woman conceiving and bringing forth children before openly 
t aking a husband in the manner abovo stated is outcasted with her children. In 
the face of these customs how can one say that there is no marriage among Hairs?” 

A similar opinion is expressed by Mr. Lewis Mclver in the article on Malabar which 
lie wrote for the Imperial Gazetteer. 

13. Is it then because the present form of marriage breeds immorality, or is 
otherwise defective, that a change in form is desired by some Malayalis ? Nobody 
who has the slightest pretension to a knowledge of society as it exists in Malabar 
and in foreign countries can justly say that the sexual morality of Marumakkatayam 
Malabar would compare unfavourably with that of her Makkatayam neighbours. 
In his article on Malabar referred to already, Mr. Lewis Mclver observes, “ The 
statement that the younger cadets of Nambudri families live with Nair women, 
merely reproduces in English the Malayali mod? of describing the married life of 
these people and of the Nairs. It is part of the theory that tho women they live 
with are not wives, that they may part at will, that they may form new connections. 
This part of the Malabar Law has, in the hands of unenquiring commentators, 
brought much undeserved obloquy on the morality of tho people. Tippu in his 
pompous and inflated history denounced it as shameless and sinful; and such 
authorities as Temple and Wilks havo countenanced this view. The fact is that 
although tho theory of the law sanctions freedom in these relations, conjugal fidelity 
is very general. Nowhcro is the marriage tic albeit informal, more rigidly observed 
or respected, nowhere is it more jealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely aveng¬ 
ed. The very looseness of the Law makes the individual observance closor; for peoplo 
havo more watchful care over the things which they are most liable to lose. The 
absence of ceremonial has encouraged the popular impression: but ceremonal, like 
other conventionalities, is an accident, and Nair women are as chaste and faithful as 
their neighbours; just as they are as modest as their neighbours, although their na¬ 
tional costume does not include some of the details required by our conventional no¬ 
tions of modesty.” Similarly Mr. Ramachandrier speaking from personal experience 
gained in the country, states in his Manual of Malabar Law, “There is no truth in tho 
general condemnation that the ties of matrimony are not respected in Malabar. The 
giving and accepting of cloth is the essential of the contract, and this is what takes 
place at Potamuri ceremony. But iu the generality of cases the wife remains in her 
own Tarawad, is maintained there, and is visited there by the husband, and the child¬ 
ren become members of her, and not of the husband’s, Tarawad. These anomales of 
married life, and especially the fact of a few Nair Tarawads of a low order in 
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Nedunganad adopting tlie Polyandrous system to the utter contempt of their brethren 
there and elsewhere, have no dpubt contributed to create an unfavorable impression 
among strangers as to the Nair Women’s fidelity and loyalty to their husbands ; but 
it may be observed that constancy of love and attachment to one husband are virtues 
as much respected among Nairs as among any other community, although the want 
of permanence in the marriage tie may load to derelictions resulting in separation at 
the will of either party.” Of course, there are men and women who abuse the privi¬ 
leges given them by tho custom of the country, and who behave themselves in a way 
in which no rospoctablo person would behave, and which is disapproved by the com¬ 
munity. Such persons are found in all societies and among all nations. No law can 
reach them. For w'as it the want of a law that engendered the corruption described 
in the horrible disclosures made by General Booth of the Salvation Army in his plea 
for the fallen women of London ? There are certain classes of peoplo even among the 
most highly civilised nations, who have not the least rudimentary conception of pro¬ 
priety in sexual matters and who arc certainly not the samples of the sexual morality 
of a nation. It is not to the slums of London, where you may find a man who would 
sell his wife for a glass of beer that you should look for a standard of the morality of 
the English nation, nor is it the nobleman debauchee, married or unmanned, who would 
not scruple to seduce the beloved wife of his neighbour, that should be taken as an 
example to illustrate the condition of the marital relations obtaining in a country. 

If it bo asserted that whatever immorality exists in sexual matters among the 
followers of Marumakkatayam Law is caused by their peculiar marriage customs, I 
would answ'cr that there is no truth in tho statement. If marriage laws can improve 
the sexual morality of a people, what accounts for the innumerable scandals in married 
life which we find disclosed ad nauseam in the society journals of London, and in the 
proceedings of the Divorce Courts ? If sexual morality can be rigidly enforced by 
laws there should be no difficulty in dealing with tho problem of crimes resulting from 
enforced widowhood, which is exercising the minds of educated India. The writer of 
a recent article in the Fortnightly Review on “ morality among Russians” describes 
the sexual morality prevailing among all classes of that people. Tho picture there 
drawn of Russian Society, both high and low, is a dark and uncnviablo one. Surely 
Russians have Marriage Laws, and Christian Marriage Laws too 1! 

14. Instances may be multiplied to show that civil laws are utterly helpless 
in the matter. It is my humble opinion that the morality of a peoplo can be effectual¬ 
ly governed only by social laws. , In fact people are guided in such matters chiefly 
by what is called tho moral sanction as distinguished from the legal. It is a stock 
argument of those who are in favour of “ legalising marriages” as they call it, that 
if society be considered able to exercise an adequate check on matrimonial offences 
there is no reason why other offences as those against person and property, cannot 
bo left to the control of society and the Penal Code struck off tho statute book. These 
men seem to forget the fact that there are different degrees of criminality, and that a 
lie cannot be placed in the same category with murder or theft. It is not all moral 
offences that are recognised by the Penal Code, and I for one am inclined to think 
that the omission of offences against marriage from the statute book would not in any 
sensiblo degree affect the morality of the people. 

15. One defect in our marriage customs is said to be that neither the marri¬ 
age nor the divorce is attended with grand ceremonials, religious or secular. The 
union, it is said, amounts to no more than a casual relation terminable at tho will or 
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caprice of either party. It is true that the priest has very little to do in our marri¬ 
ages. In the generality of cases, of course, the blessings of Brahmans are invoked by 
the payment of dakshina on occasions of wedding. But the omission of this formality 
is not considered serious. I believe that in ancient days no religious rites accompani¬ 
ed marriages among Sudras anywhere, and that the religious ceremonials obtaining 
sit present on marriage occasions of the Sudras of the East Coast, have resulted from 
the aping of the manners of the Brahmans, which took place as Sudras began to rise 
from the position of slaves, which ancient Laws assigned to them. This view seems 
to be supported by the arguments intho case reported in VIII. M. II. C. R. 138. It 
is there stated, “In former ages the Brahmans did not legislate for Sudras; for Sud- 
ras there aro no mantrams, no peculiar marriage ceremonies, no ceremony for divorce ; 
the woman may be superseded at her husband’s pleasure, and she may leave her 
husband when she pleases.” The statement, however, that our marriages are not 
accompanied by any ceremonial whatever misrepresents facts. The form no doubt 
differs in different parts of the country. But everywhere the following features aro 
recognised and followed :— 

(1) The marriage is arranged for by the olders of the two families. 

(2) The astrologer is consulted as to whether the union | would prove auspi¬ 
cious, 

(3) Tho bridegroom proceeds to the house of the’bride on the day appointed 
accompanied by his kinsman and friends, and taking with him present for the bride 
in the shape of clothes, or betel and nut. 

(4) The relatives and friends of the two families are feasted on tho night of 
the wedding. 

(h) The wife is taken to the house of the husband by the female relatives of 
the latter, on an auspicious day. After a few days’ sojourn in the husband’s house, 
she is presented with some jewels and taken back to her mothor’s house. After this 
ceremony is concluded and not till then, the wife may go to her husband’s house 
whenever she pleases. 

I shoidd not be understood as saying that the non-observance of the above 
formalities is considered to render tho marriage null and void. Solitary instances 
hero and there may bo cited to show that even without these formalities men and 
women do become, and pass publicly for, husbands and wives. But such cases are 
not considered respectable, and are in fact only exceptions that prove the rule. 

It is true that no particular formality is required to effect a divorce. But in 
general the elders of tho family are informed of the separation, and of the cause there¬ 
of. There is also a certain degree of social disapprobation attaching to divorce on 
insufficient grounds, but I must admit that the disapprobation is not sufficiently 
strong to deter the occurrence of such divorces. This is a defect in our marriage 
customs which is no doubt liable to some abuse, but the only effectual and safe re¬ 
medy for it seems to mo to lie iu the hands of the society. An indissoluble marriage 
is iu these days of progress and enlightment an anomaly, and any measure calculated 
lo effect such a marriage is a retrograde stop. The intervention of the Law Courts 
in divorce cases will, as sure as anything, prove a curse, as the working of such a 
system among other nations clearly show. Besides the proverbial glorious uncer¬ 
tainties of law, there are considerations of expense and publicity which deter even the 
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most injured of individuals from bringing to book an erring wife or husband. The 
domestic unhappiness and misery which follow can best be imagined. Society is the 
best judge in such matters, and all that is wanted is a strong and sound public 
opinion on the subject. So far as I know, public opinion in the matter has of late 
been gathering strength, and we may hope that with the spread of education it will 
at no distant date be fully developed. 

15. An instance generally cited of the evil results of our marriage customs 
is the liberty which the Nambudiri land-lords are said to take with the Nayar women 
of their dependent tenants in the rural tracts, and much capital is made out of this 
allegation by the advocates of a Marriage Bill. 1 for one do not think that the evil 
complained of is the outcome of the peculiar form of marriage prevalent among 
Nayars, and can be extirpated by any modification of that form. It must be remem¬ 
bered that in all ages and in all climes men of wealth and position, if evil disposed, 
find little difficulty in circumventing the object of their machinations. Tt is an open 
secret that there are officials on the East Coast, holding high and responsible positions 
under Government, who are a terror to husbands within their jurisdiction, and in¬ 
stances aro not wanting where Zamindars and Rajas use their power over their 
tenants and dependents successfully in satisfying their lust. It is not therefore the 
peculiar marriage customs of Malabar that allow the land-lords of this agricultural 
country such freedom among the women of their dependents as they are said to have, 
and no Marriage Law can deprive them of that freedom so long as they remain 
masters of the soil. 

10. But the real secret underlying the prosent agitation for a Marriage Bill is 
a desire to effect a change in the existing law of succession. This is plainly put in a 
petition which I understand has recently been sent up to Government by some Mala- 
valis. The system of inheritance now obtaining is said to be unnatural, and the first 
instalment of a change is sought in the shape of a bill legalising the devolution of 
self-acquired property from fathor to son. I do not mean to discuss here the merits 
and demerits of the MarumakkatliAyam Law of inheritance. That this Law did in 
ancient days immenso good to the country goes without saying. But old Laws work¬ 
ing under new circumstances arc apt to produce results which those who framed 
them never foresaw'. It worked smoothly enough so long as the Karanavan held 
•supreme sway, and his word was law to the junior members of the Tarawad. But 
times are changing and individual freedom and liberty, bordering on license, are the 
order of the day. Tho result is continual bickering between the Karanavan and his 
Anandiravars. A change in the Law of succession is supposed by some to bring 
peace to the country; but the practical question arises how such a change can be 
brought about without a revolution, as the Marumakkatayam systam enters into, and 
is closely interwoven with, the religious, domestic and social life of a Malayali. We 
are at present, however, concerned only with the question of making a provision for 
one’s wife and children. I do not see the necessity of a bill for this purpose. It is 
a false cry that on the death of a man, who has made no provision for his wifo and 
children, these are turned into the streets helpless, and are left to starve. Those who 
say so forget the fact that the wife and children belong to some Tarawad which is 
bound to, and does, maintain them. Some Malayalis point out the hardship of the 
children of a poor Tarawad having no claim to the property of their rich father, but 
it must be remembered that there are also corresponding cases of the children of 
rich Tarwards having poor fathers, and that rich fathers are not after all so abundant 
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m the land as may be supposed. The Honorable C. Sankaran Nayar’s bill deals 
with the claims of wife and children only to a man’s self-acquisitions. As a matter 
of fact Malayalis, who can boast of any self-acquisition, do make provision for their 
wives and children and the only difficulty at present is in respect of cases where 
men die without making any such provision. The grant of testamentary power to 
Malayalis will, I believe, removo this difficulty, and that is in my opinion all that is 
wanted at present. There will still be men who would agree that provision should 
be made by law to cover cases of intestate property : but such cases will certainly be 
very rare, and it is not possible for any legislature to anticipate and provide for every 
such contingency. It must nob also be forgotten that there will obviously be very 
great difficulties in administering a double law of inheritance in the same family, 

17. For the reasons stated above, I am of opinion.— 

(1) That the form of marriage obtaining among Marumakkatayam Hindus is 
not one wkioh the law cannot recognise. 

(2) That the non-recognition of it by the courts hitherto was a mistake due 
to ignorance, and perhaps misrepresentation. 

(3) That if the courts still refuse to recognise it, the happiness and welfare 
of Malayalis will not in the least be affected thoreby. 

(4) That the evils which are fancied to be the result of the present form of 
marriage are not really so, but are produced by other causes, which nothing but the 
united will of the community and a strong public opinion can remove. 

(5) That a change will only put Malayalis in the position of the ass in the 
proverb, which ran from place to place for what appeared to be better pasture from 
a distance, but which turned out to be no better than what it left, and thus starved 
all day. 

(6) That a marriage bill is not only unnecessary and uncalled for, but will, if 
inflicted on the people in the shape in which it is now proposed by some, cause the 
greatest unhappiness and suffering to which they are at present strangers. 

(7) That a permissive bill is worse than a compulsory one in as much as to 
the evils of the latter it adds that of confusion. 

(8) That if it be proved that the Marumakkatayam Hindus do at present 
suffer from evils arising from their marriago customs which nothing but legislation 
on the subject can remedy, a half-hearted measure like the permissive bill that is 
contemplated, can do no good, as it will not touch those who alone, if at all, need be 
bound by any laws. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir 

Your most obedient servant, 

P. GO YIN DA MENON. 

Dy. Superintendant of 

Census Operations. 
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Answers. 


1. The general rule is that a man of a higher division may have Sambandham 
in a lower division. The exceptions are Veluthedan, Vdakkatra and such like divi¬ 
sions, whose touch is pollution even to the Nayars of higher divisions. Generally 
speaking, Sambandham between a higher and lower division is seldom formed with the 
consent of the Tarawad, as the wife can have no admission to the kitchen of the 
husband and can be of no use in the domestic duties of the husband’s Tarawad. 

2. Women can consort only with men of equal or higher divisions, and never 
with lower. 

3. Among Nayars the real test as to whether Sambandham between two divi¬ 
sions is permissible will be found in the answer to the question whether the females 
of the two divisions may eat together. Where the touch of the members of one divi¬ 
sion entails pollution on those of another, Sambandham between those two divisions is 
absolutely forbidden. 

4. Sambandham formed in contravention of recognised rules, stated above, 
subjects either or both of the parties to social excommunication. 

5. Such a Sambandham can never bo validated by a Prayaschittham. But a 
renunciation of the marriage, followed by a Prayaschittham would in most cases en¬ 
title the excommunicated party to re-admission to caste. 

G. In certain caste matters, Korapuzha is generally spoken of as tk3 boun¬ 
dary between North and South Malabar. 

7. Generally speaking, Nayars of North and South Malabar intermarry. 

8. A Nayar of South Malabar may marry a Nayar woman of North Malabar. 
But such cases are not frequent or nuinei’ous owing to the difficulty which North 
Malabarians, whose knowledge of the outside world is comparatively speaking very 
limited, feel in ascertaining the real caste of a man of South Malabar. Where such 
caste is known beyond dispute, as for instance in the case of Karampalli Kurups, 
intermarriages are allowed and do take place. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar are not generally permitted to cross 
to the south of Korapuzha. 

10. The reason alleged for the prohibition is simply custom. But I believe 
the custom originated in the days of the mortal feuds which existed between the 
reigning families of Kolattiri and Zamorin in the last century, when the subjects of the 
former feared that their females might be dishonoured if they entered the territory of 
the Zamorin. This grew into a custom which, like many other customs, now appear 
arbitrary and unreasonable, because it has lost its sense by lasting on from the state 
of life to which it properly belonged. It is significant that old ladies of North 
Malabar are not prohibited from crossing to the south of Korapuzha, on pilgrimage 
or for other purposes, 

11. A pretty correct description of the Tali-kettu Kalydnam will be found 
in paras 32-33 of the introduction to Mr. Ramachandra Iyer’s Manual of Malabar 
Law, and at pages 134-135 of Mr. Logan’s Malabar Manual. 
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12. The Tali is tied in some castes by a man of the same caste, in others 
by aNambftdiri, and in others by a man of higher caste deputed by the Raja, who is 
acknowledged as its lord by the caste. The man is called Mandlan in some parts. 

13. It is the custom for a number of girls of the same Tara wad and, in the 
case of the poor, of the same caste, to have the tali tied at the same time and place 
but not by the same individual. 

14. The man who ties the tali does not, at any rate in this part of the 
country, obtain thereby a right to cohabit with the girl. The reason is that Tdli- 
hettu Kalydnam is not regarded as marriage. 

The word “Kalyftnam” means simply an auspicious ceremony, e. g., Tirandu 
Kalydnam , Kv.ri Kalydnam . Whatever might be the origin of this Ketiu Kalydnam 
and whatever analogies it might possess to the marriage ceremonies obtaining 
among other Hindus, it goes without saying that in its present state it has no 
more meaning than an analogous ceremony which is observed 'ey the Coorg people 
and is thus described in the Coorg Manual. “ On an auspicious day, fixed by the 
village astrologer, all the children of the village, both females and males are gathered 
together at a public place and amidst general rejoicings, and in the presenco of the 
assembled villagers the ears of the children are bored by the village goldsmith. 
When this ceremony is concluded the children are declared competent to marry. 
N o boy or girl may choose a wife or husband until he or she has gone through this 
ceremonial.” 

15. There is no prohibition so far as I know, to the Mandlan marrying the 
girl on whoso neck ho has tied the Tali. 

10. I have never known such an instance. 

17. When the man who tied the Tdli dies, there is no pollution to the girl, 
so far as I know. But I am told that in certain classes of Nayars, and especially 
when the Tdli is tied by a man of the same caste, the girl should batho on hearing 
of the death of the man who tied her Tdli. 

18. It appears that in the caso of the poor the Tali is sometimes tied on by 
the girl’s mother in the presence of the village, or tutelar, deity. 

19. Every Nayar girl must, under pain of excommunication on default, 
undergo the Tdli-hettu ceremony before reaching the age of puberty. I do not know 
if there is anything but custom to be pleaded in justification of this. 

20. After Tdli-hettu, there are certain formalities to be observed for the 
wedding. These will be found described pretty accurately in paras 34-35 of tho 
introduction to Mr. Ramacbandra Iyer’s Manual of Malabar Raw. In many parts 
of South Malabar betel leaves and nuts, take the place of the cloth ment ioned by Mr. 
Ramacbandra Iyer. 

21. When a Nayar girl is given in marriage to a man of a higher caste the 
same formalities are observed, with the exception that tho bridegroom does not join 
in partaking of the feast that is provided in the house of the bride. 

22. I do not know much of the form of wedding obtaining in North Malabar. 
Jn South Malabar there may be local peculiarities in minor details, which are of no 
importance. 

23. A Nayar woman can have Sambandham with only one man at a time. 
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24. Any deviation from this rnlo is marked by Society with the stamp 
of disgrace. I do not know if there are any texts that can be quoted in support of 
the rule. Custom is generally the guide in such matters. 

25. There is nothing to prevent a woman terminating the Sambandham when 
she likes, except the fear of social disgrace and self-interest. 

26. In this part of the country, the only formality required in dissolving the 
connection is to let the elders of the families know that it is severed for reasons stated. 
In some cases, if the husband or his Tarawad, do not send the usual presents to the 
Tarawad of the wife for Onam, Vishu and Tiruvatira ( Ardra ) or if on sending, the latter 
refuse to accept them, the union is treated as severed. 

27. A man may marry as many women as he pleases. 

28. It is not generally considered disreputable, and there is nothing to 
prevent it. 

29. During the continuance of the marriage union, the woman lives either 
in her own Tarawad or in that of her husband. The latter is the case in the majority 
of instances, so far as I know. 

30. I do not know if the custom varies in North and South Malabar. 

31 and 33. According to recognised custom, the husband or his Tarawad must, 
provide clothes, oil and other necessaries for the wife when she lives in her mother’s 
house, and must also feed her and her children when they live in his house. Failure 
to do this is deemed a sufficient cause for dissolving the union. 

32. It is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

34. An Anandiravan working for the Tarawad is given maintenance on a 
scale suited to the means of the Tarawad, but according to the will and pleasure of 
the Karanavan. There are cases of their cultivating Tarawad land for rent. In such 
cases they arc not worse off than the other tenants of the Tarawad, who have only to 
account for the stipulated rent. 

35 and 36. There aro Anandiravans who work for the Tarawad and there are 
those who do no work, or work only .for their self-aggrandisement. This depends 
upon the natural disposition of the men, the extent to which they are influenced by 
public opinion, and various other circumstances. For instance, a man who loves 
his Tarawad, who has not many calls on his purse from outside the Tarawad, or who 
is wedded to a lady of moderate ambitions and belonging to a well-to-do family, will 
be found to set apart the major portion of his earnings to his Tarawad. On tho other 
hand, one who has no affection for his Tarawad and takes every opportunity to quar¬ 
rel with his Karanavan, who has no character to lose or who is a doting husband 
wedded to a grasping and impecunious woman, or to a loving wife of poor family, 
will be found to earn little or nothing for his Tarawad. In all cases, earnings that 
are not handed over to the Tarawad are given to the wife and children, unless the 
man happens to be a debauchee who squanders his fortunes cn wine and women. 

37. I understand that “ Puthrfivakasam ” is nothing moro than the name 
given in North Malabar to the property acquired by children from their father, and 
that it has no reference to anything which they might claim as a matter of right if 
their father failed to givo them. If my informant is correct, there is, ofcourse, such 
a thing as Puthrdvakdsam in South Malabar too. 
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38. I have stated at length in my letter dated lotli ultimo the serious objec¬ 
tions that in my opinion exist to providing a permissive Marriage Law for Nayars, 
understanding by permissive Marriage Law an enactment of the stamp proposed by 
the Honourable 0. Sankaran Hair. 

30. If it be decided that legislation on the subject is desirable or necessary, 

I think it would be unwise to insist on any form of marriage other than that pre¬ 
vailin'* amon" other Hindus. Registration of domestic occurrences is an idea 
entirely foreign to Hindu notions, and we cannot expect the one million or more of 
Hindus in this district to have the same liberal and enlightened views as the handful 
of my educated countrymen. I would therefore strongly protest against registratioi. 
in any shape being prescribed for marriage. Such Registration does not obtain 
among our co-religionists elsewhere, who have not been shown to labour under any 
disadvantage on that account. 

40 and 41. The conditions of a valid marriage referred to in this question 
differ from the Sambandkam recognised in practice in several important respects. 

(1) Polygamy is not prohibited in practice. 

(2) Girls of 12 are gonorally given in marriage. 

(3) At present the consent of the Karanavar is in all casos necessary whether 
the parties are minors or not. If that he not obtained, the wife is not allowed ad¬ 
mission to the Tarawad house of the husband, ortho husband is refused admission to 
the wife’s house, as the case may be. 

(4) 1st Proviso. There are considerations of caste which at present prevent 
persons from marrying. There are also superstitious folk, to an extent that will 
amaze even sober reformers, who will not permit any marriage that is not sanctioned 
by the astrologer, on consulting the horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom. 

2nd Proviso. If I understand this proviso aright it sanctions marriage 
between persons who have what is called pula sambandkam (relationship by pollution ) 
and between whom sexual connection is at present regarded as incestuous. 

41. I would certainly not disregard caste distinctions. To ignore them in 
any piece of legislation, affecting the social condition of the Hindus, will be an in¬ 
excusable blunder. The tenacity with which Hindus cling to the caste system is well 
known, and no where are the caste observances more rigidly enforced than in Mala¬ 
bar. However deplorable this state of things may be, it is a stern fact, which cannot 
but be recognised and requires to be duly provided for. Again tlio proviso regarding 
marriages between consanguineous persons is faulty. Existing customs relating to it 
should be respected. In fact both the 1st and 2nd provisos to the 4th condition 
should be struck out, and a fifth condition should be added declaring that the parties 
must not belong to different castes, a marriage between whom would by any recog¬ 
nised custom be improper. 

42. According to social usage, a divorce may reasonably be effected for, 
1. Adultery by wife. 2. Cruelty by husband. 3. Imprisonment of either party 
iu criminal jails. 4. Loss of caste. 5. Incompatibility of tempers. 

■ 43. My reply to question 31 answers this question also, 

44. The new rights arising from the proposed marital relations referred to 
in this question arc, in my opinion, sure to lead to complications of a serious nature. 
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A thorough change of the system of inheritance from MarumakkatAyam to Makka- 
tAyam, which may convulse the entire social fabric for a time, need not be so much 
feared as the proposed partial change. Any attempt to graft on the MarumakkatA¬ 
yam system rules and ideas, which are quite against the grain of that system, will 
produce nothing but discord and litigation. A double system of inheritance is said 
to cause a good deal of unhappiness and misery in certain Moplali families which 
are governed by it, and that is nothing more than what may be expected. 1 do not 
see why the testamentary power should be restricted to those who avail themselves of 
the provisions of the proposed Marriage Act. It is, I suppose, the sweet offered to 
the Malayali public in order to induce them to swallow the bitter pill. 

45. SainbaiuUtaiH between the Nayars in British Malabar and those in the 
Native States of Malabar is customary and frequent, and takes place freely in all 
cases where the castes of parties are well known to each other, and are suitable. 


(Signed) P. GOVINDA MEXOX, i;.a., 

Deputy Sapci'iutciatciit at CeniiUK, 

Calicut* 











Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M.R.Ry. KANNAMBRA RAMANUNNI NAIR Avaegae, 
JAN MI AND MEMBER OF THE DISTRICT BOARD, 

(The Kamnavcin of the Tarawad is a Ndduvdzhi Chieftain.) 


1. Yes ; lie can have. 

2. No. 

3. CMrnatha cannot form Sambandliam with Sudra and vice versa. Pallidum 
and CMrnatha cannot form Sambandliam with each other. Yatfokkat and Athikurissi 
cannot form Sambandliam with each other. But a few exceptions, to the last two 
prohibitions, may be found which are objected to by their castemen. A Kiriyam 
man can have Sambandliam with all other Nayar castewomen. The vice versa of 
this is prohibited. A Sudra man is permitted to form Sambandliam with all Nayar 
castewomen except Kiriyam and Charnatlia. 

4. If Saintandliams against caste rules are formed, the erring woman, and 
all her relatives who live with her, or taste any food or water touched by her, will be 
excommunicated by their castemen, called Enangar. Excommunication means that no 
other Enangar will join them on the occasion of any death, birth, or marriage cere¬ 
monies in their houses. Neither the excommunicated will be permitted to attend 
any such ceremonies in the houses of any of their castemen. 

5. No ; it cannot be. But the woman’s relatives and castemen, who disobeyed 
the excommunication orders of the castemen, may be taken back by a Prayaschitham 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambandliam with the 
Nayar women of North Malabar; but North Malabar Nayars do sometimes form Samb- 
andham with South Malabar Nayar women. 

8. Yes ; lie can. The reason why a South Malabar man does not form Samb- 
andliam with a North Malabar woman, and why a North Malabar man does with a 
South Malabar woman is this; the women of the former can cross Korapuzha; while, 
the women of the latter cannot do so without breaking'the caste rules. A man gener¬ 
ally wishes to marry a woman of liis country and neighbourhood if possible. There¬ 
fore a South Malabar man has no necessity to marry a North Malabar woman. A 
North Malabar man when duty detains him in South Malabar is obliged to form 
Sambandliam with a South Malabar woman, since no woman of North Malabar can 
cross Korapuzha. 

9. Yes ; they may cross the river. 

10. In ancient times when the country was subjected to foreign attacks^ 
especially of the Moliammadar s th ’ough Palghat valley and Wynad, and also subjected 
to internal disorders and mis-government, it was considered unsafe for women of 
either country to leave their own neighbourhood. Hence the restriction. South Ma¬ 
labar women were similarly prohibited from crossing the Walayar River, Now the 
cause being removed the restriction is useless. 



11. It is a marriage. All the formalities of a Makkatbayam marriage are 
observed in a Tali-kcttu kalyanam of a Nayar. The only difference is that the 
Nayars have no Mantlirains but only Tantlirams, which are almost the same with those 
of a Brahman or Kshatriva, which is therefore a religious marriage, if there is any¬ 
thing religious to a Nayar. It consists of (1) Yari-yezliutlia, or preparing an estimate 
of marriage expenses by castcmcn. (2) Ashta mangalyam, that is electing a bride¬ 
groom to a bride (girl) by referring to the horoscope of both, with the assistance of 
an astrologer, or Kanissan. (3) tali-kcttu, that is the tying the Tali by the bridegroom. 
'For this ceremony a prosperous day and time, called niuhurtham, is already fixed in 
consultation with the astrologer. On this occasion, feeding the Brahmans, castomen, 
neighbours and poor people of all castes, is essential. Giving presents to the Brah¬ 
mans, and offerings to the pagodas, are also necessary. All sorts of amusements such 
as fireworks, plays, kathalcali and music &c. are to be found on the occasion. The above- 
mentioned feeding and amusements last for 4 days. On the fourth day, the bride¬ 
groom and the bride attended by their castemen and others, are taken to the nearest 
river, or pond, and after bathing, they wear all sorts of ornaments and are led in pro¬ 
cession to the family house with great pomp and cheering. Betel nuts and leaves, 
and sandal and rose-water &c. are freely distributed among all those who attend tho 
ceremony. The tali-kcttu is to a Nayar what an early marriage is to a Brahman, and 
his Sambandham may he likened with the consummation of marriage of a Brahman. 

12. A boy of the girl’s own caste division, whose horoscope favourably coin¬ 
cides with that of the girl, should tie the tali. He is called tho Mc.navalan or Manulan 
The word means bridegroom. 

13. If tho man who ties the Tali is a Ksliatriya he can tie the Tali of 
several sisters at the same time and place. In no other instances is this permitted. 
The custom may look awkward ; but when compared with the custom of a Ksha- 
triya marrying several sisters at the same time and place, the meaning of this 
custom will be clear. 

14. Yes; if he dees not forego his right by a divorce on the otli day. On the 
5th day of tali-kcttu kalyanam a formality is usually observed. The bride holds one end 
of her new double cloth called mantravadi (mantra-f kodi), and the bridegroom cuts it 
crosswise with a knife, thereby denoting a dissolution of their marriage connection. 
When there is a will on both sides to live as husband and wife this ceremony of divorce 
is not performed. He may afterwards form Sambandham with the girl. 

15. Sec answer to 14. 

16. Yes. I can point out many instances of such Sambandham. 

17. The pollution is observed by all divisions of castes in most Taluks, if 
the man who tios the Tali is of the girl’s own caste division, and not superior castc- 
man. The CMrnata division does not observe the pollution of a kettiyavan(lie who ties) 
as the tali-kettu of their girls is invariably performed by a kiriyam manor Samanta- 
Tirumulpad ; both of them are superir to the Churnatha caste, and hence their ora- 
mission to observe the pollution. Similarly when a Kshatriya-Tirumulpad ties the Tali 
of a kiriyam girl (vide the custom of all Nayar chiefs), uo pollution is observed; the 
kettiyavan (tier) being of a higher caste. 

18. It is said that there was such a custom, but it was never in general use. 
Tf a family cither from want of Enangar, or from poverty, is unable to perform the 
lali-kettu ceremony, it is said that the mother may perform it in the presence of 
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Madhcra, or Mahadcvar, tlic family God of a Nayar. This is simply to avoid ilie pcm.lty 
of not performing the ceremony. This shows how indispensable is this ceremony 
in the estimation of a Nayar. 

19. Yes; it is the rule. But some exceptions may be found in some parts of 
Malabar which are not severely dealt with. The general Hindu Law that compels 
an East Coast Brahman to get his daughter married before she attains puberty, may 
be cited in support of this. The NambMiri custom may be cited in favour of the 
exceptions. 

20. Although no more formalities are compulsory, yet certain formalities 
usually observed on the occasion of Sambandham, are considered necessary. As for 
such formalities see my book on the occasion of Ayatkaksky’s marriage (vide page 
07). 

21. Yes, on a small scale and with less pomp and publicity. 

22. Those of South Malabar are pretty well described in my book (vide page 
07.) Compare that with a North Malabar man’s description. They are in all mate¬ 
rial points the same throughout South Malabar. 

23. In days past such a custom was prevalent in some parts of Malabar; but 
o-eneral public opinion doomed it to die, and I doubt whether such a custom can 
anywhere be found now. 

24. It is prohibited. Malayalis should follow the general Hindu Law ex¬ 
cept in respect of certain changes made by Parasu Rama, and Sankarachnriyar. 
Among those changes this could not be found. 

25. Yes; but she seldom does so. Whenever she wants to terminate if, 
she behaves towards her husband in such a manner as to compel him to terminate 
it by his own accord. 

26. Yes; the man either personally, or by proxy, presents to the woman a 
set of new clothes and a few rupees in the presence of some of their castemen, and 
says that the connexion is henceforward dissolved. This he does with, or without, 
explaining his reasons. 

27. Yes. 

28. Yes; there is nothing to prevent it; the general Hindu Law is in his 

favour. 

29. Now-a-days, she sleeps and takes her meals in her husband’s house if In: 
is able to support her. Formerly contrary was the rule. A Marumakathayam hus¬ 
band is only bound to give her clothing, oil and other extra expenses, but not food. 

30. I think so. 

31. He is bound to supply her with all the necessaries of life except food 
which she is entitled to get from her own Tarawad. 

32. No, one woman to one man is the rule. 

33. Yes; he docs feed and clothe them. 

34. The working Anandaravars will get a small allowance, for cloths, oil, 
&c. But this is becoming very rare. They cultivate Tarawad lands for rent but. 
this is also becoming rare. In case they get a surplus they may deal with it at. 
pleasure. 
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35. They do not generally work for the Tar a wad. They try to earn some- 
tiling for themselves. 

3G. With their earnings they not only support their wife and children, but 
their direct sisters and nephews. They never hand over their earnings to their 
Karan a van. 

37. There is nothing analogous to it in South Malabar. 

38. I think it is objectionable unless we are prepared to entirely root out the 
Marumakkathayam system. A change in any existing system should only be made, 
when it is plainly proved that the existing system is against the welfare of the ma¬ 
jority of the people, and that tho change will produce a better result. The burden of 
proof lies on those who propose a change. The reasons set forth by the party for 
i he change are merely sentimental in my opinion. Doubtless there are some defect s 
in the present system, but defects there will be in every human institution. Will the 
proposed change remedy those defects or will it make them worse, is the question ? 
By the proposed change a Nayar will become half Marumakkathayam and half Makka- 
ihayam man—a double-headed man. Will not such a man look more monstrous and 
awkward in the eyes of a foreigner ? If it is argued that by the change, Marumakka¬ 
thayam will be totally extinguished in courso of time, I ask why it should be doomed 
to die a lingering death. Let it die at once with as little pain as possible. Let it be 
enacted that each member of a Marumakkathayam family has a right to sue for a di¬ 
vision. If the law permits the self-acquired property of a Nayar, whether wholly or 
partly, to descend to sons, the growth of the family property will be stopped, and the 
old family property will be gradually ruined by the endless litigation arising from the 
proposed change. Nayars arc already litigious and waste a good deal of money in 
this way. Is it not then doing a lingering death to allow it to be ruined by facilitat¬ 
ing litigation ? 

What is self-acquired property ? The nephews will say that, property ac¬ 
quired by tho aid of family property is not self-acquired, The sons will say tho 
contrary. How can a Karanavan’s self-acquired property be distinguished from 
family property ? A youth, before he passes B.A., and B.L., burdens a family pro¬ 
perty with a debt of six or seven thousand Rupees. Is the earning of that B.A., and 
B L., youth self-acquired or family property ? If it is self-acquired will a single pie 
be spent in future to educate a nephew ? These and thousand others are questions 
to be solved between nephews and sons. Will a single pie of the growthless 
ancestral property be loft after all these ? J, therefore, say if any change is to be 
made, a right to compulsory division of property may also be a part of it. 

39. I prefer to retain the customary form. The other form is quite disagree¬ 
able to the taste of a Nayar especially of a Nayar -woman. 

40 and 41. Require consideration. 

42. Adultery and continued illtreatment are grounds for dissolviug a Sam- 
handham. Incurable disease, or barrenness, is not a ground for dissolution. It is 
only a ground for another marriage during the life-time of a wife. 

43. After the death of a Nayar, his Anandaravars usually supply his wife and 
helpless children with clothing and oil. By helpless children I mean unmarried 
females and minor males. The wife is not entitled to get anything after she is 
mamed to a second husband. 
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44. (c) In the absence of father and mother, the eldest brother or sister 
should be the guardian instead of the head of the Tarawad. 

(<l) “ Failing children born to him before or after such marriage” to their 

children and grand children and not to the Tarawad; as the Tarawad property is 
doomed to die, I think the sooner it dies the better it is. 

{<>) Sufficient provision and suitable maintenance are vague terms that will 
help litigation. 

45. Yes. 

(Signed) K ANN AM BRA RAMANUNNI NAIR. 





LETTER PROM 

M. R. Ry. T. V. ANANTAN NAYAR Avahqal, b.a b.i.., 
DISTRICT MUNSIF. 


Calicut, 

22nd April, 1891. 
To 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM Esquire, c. s., 

Sir, 

With referonce to your circular letter dated 8th April 1891, I have the honour 
to submit the following observations on the questions referred to therein. 

I, The first question is whether it is desirable to pass a permissive law enabl¬ 
ing Hindoos under the Marumakkathayam, or Aliasantana Law, to contract a marriage 
such as the law will recognise. Confining myself for the present to the case of 
Marumakkathayam Hindoos, I have to observe that the view that marriage is not 
recognised in Marumakkathayam Law is not absolutely true. No doubt, this view 
is perfectly true in so far as it is said that legal rights such as those of inheritance 
are not attached to the tie of marriage, but beyond this, the proposition cannot hold 
good. That, in a system of family-law such as Marumakkatlntyam, which is composed 
of a body of usages regulating the social and domestic life of an entire community, 
there is no recognition of marriage as a civil institution, is a proposition which cannot 
be lightly accepted. It is a proposition which is negatived by actual facts. Though 
it is undeniably true that, for purposes of inheritance and other judicial incidents, 
marriage among Marumakkathayam people is not recognised as giving rise to legal 
rights, it is equally true that, for purposes of social rights and obligations, it is 
distinctly recognised by the customary law. According to the orthodox custom 
which obtains throughout the greater part of Malabar, there is a regular form of 
marriage prescribed for the union of man and wife, and this is known by the name 
“ Pudamuri” in North Malabar. The generic term of designation for a marriage of 
this description is “ Guna-Dosham,” which means a union of man and woman for 
“ better for worse, for richer for poorer.” The wife is recognised as such for all 
social purposes, and she has a distinct status in the Tarawad of her husband. The 
wifo and children are entitled to maintenance "while living in the Tarawad of the 
husband, and this right has been judicially recognised among Nairs in North Malabar 
(vide I. L. R. G, Madras 341). The husband is, during tho continuance of the 
marriage, entitled to tho society of the wife, and the wifo to that of the husband. 
Among orthodox Nairs, adultery is considered a grave social offence and arbitrary 
divorce is certainly not permitted. Matrimonial offences are punished by social 
degradation, w'hich is an efficacious punishment to a community who value caste 
privileges more than their worldly possessions. It is, thus, not'strictly correct to say 
that marriage is not recognised in tho Marumakkathayam system of family-life. 
It is recognised for social and ceremonial purposes, but not for the purpose of legal 
rights. I must however say that this conception of marriage as a socially-recognised 
institution can be predicated of only the orthodox form of marriage, which 
obtains in most parts of North Malabar, and a few Taluks of South Malabar, 
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I am free to admit that the fugitive connection known by tko name “Sambandham” 
which prevails in some parts of South Malabar is not a marriage in the 
sense above described. It is undeniable that in some parts of South Malabar 
(especially in Walluvanad Taluk where the NambMiri influence is most felt) 
considerable laxity prevails in the matter of the marriage tie. A man takes a 
girl as his wife, one day, and the next day, a more favoured suitor comes upon the 
scene, and walks away with her. In such a case, conjugal fidelity i3 quite out of 
the question. This is, no doubt, a grave social evil and there can hardly be two opi¬ 
nions as regards the desirabilty of removing it—but at the same time it is to be re¬ 
marked that this vicious custom is only a sectional aberration, locally limited in its 
operation. The endeavour of some of the educated men among the community, to 
bring about a reform is worthy of all praise; but it may well admit of a question 
whether the enactment of a permissive law is the best way effecting it. A permissive 
law is always an invidious law, and in the case of such a socio-domestic concern as 
marriage, it should not in my opinion be resorted to unless the necessity for it is 
clearly established. The removal by the state of a civil disability under which a 
whole community labours is no doubt justifiable under certain circumstances, but it 
may well be doubted whether it is expedient for the Legislature to frame an optional 
law to suit the convenience of a fraction of a community, who want to secede from the 
law which governs the rest of that community. A permissive law implies that the com¬ 
munity as a whole is not willing to change the existing usage, because, if the commu¬ 
nity as a whole is ready for a change, the case is no longer one for optional legislation. 
If the community as a whole does not desire a change, the interference of the Legis¬ 
lature can bo justified only on one of two grounds, either that those who desire a change 
form the great majority of the community, or that, in the opinion of the. Legislature, 
the change proposed is calculated to promote the welfare of that community. In 
the present case I do not believe that the great majority of the Marumakkathayam 
Hindoos aro in favour of a change in the law of marriage. If then the Legislature 
interferes, it must be because the Government deems it fib in the interests of public 
welfare to logalize marriage among the Marumakkathayam people. If such is the 
case I do not see why the benefit intended should not at once be conferred upon the 
whole community by positive legislation, instead of leaving it optional with each 
member of the community to avail himself of it as he likes. For the Government to 
frame a standard law of marriage and to leave it at the same time optional with the 
community concerned to adopt it or not, is inconsistent with the theory of state legis¬ 
lation. The Government, as the responsible guardian and protector of the subject 
population, is bound to see that a particular course of conduct, which it lays down for 
the improvement of a community, is observed by the whole community, and that its 
observance is not left to the individual opinion of each member of that community. 
A law of marriage is a matter of public policy, and as such, the expediency of leav¬ 
ing it to the tender mercy of each individual is, to say the least of it, questionable. 
The enactment of a permissive law as proposed, for Marumakkathayam Hindus will 
result in a few members of that community following the new law while the 
great bulk of their kith and kin are governed by the Marumakkathayam usage. We 
shall then witness the spectacle of some members of a Tarawad following one law and 
some members of the same Tarawad following quite a different law. In the words 
of a learned writer, the effect of this will be “ to call into existence a set of amphi¬ 
bious beings who are at the same time members of two families. ” This will surely 
give rise to complications both social and legal, and will be the fruitful parent of dis* 
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cord and litigation between members of the same Tarawad. For the foregoing 
reasons the enactment of a permissive law of marriage is, in my opinion, extremely 
undesirable. 

2. If a marriage law is to be framed at all it must be a law affecting the 
Marumakkathiyam community as a whole. Then the question is whether the com¬ 
munity as a whole is prepared for such a marriage law. The answer to this must 
depend upon what is the nature of the proposed law. If all that is intended is 
simply to ac:ord a legal recognition to the tie of marriage as a civil contract, I do 
not think there will be much opposition to it. Among the better classes of society, 
there is at present such a conception of marriage, and to make it the basis of 
legislation, would be merely to give legal sanction to a state of things justified by 
orthodox practice. But if by legal marriage is meant a marriage such as is calculated 
to affect the law of inheritance, I do not think that the people as a body are prepared 
for it. It is extremely doubtful if such a marriage law is, in the present circumstances 
of the Malayali community, either expedient or practicable. The Marumakkathayam 
system of inheritance has been the governing law of the community since the found¬ 
ation of society in K6ralam, and it has become so deeply ingrained in the habits, 
institutions, and family-life of the community, that it is a sheer impossibility for 
them to adopt, at a moment’s notice, a different law. It may be said that Maru- 
raakkathayam as a family law is opposed to western political conceptions ; but it has 
yet to be shown that it is against the genius of the Malayali community. 

There is a fundamental difference between the occidental and oriental theory 
of social polity, and this is evident from the fact that while individual ownership has 
been the favoured theory in European jurisprudence, corporate ownership has been 
the governing rule of property in the East. If the history of social institutions teaches 
anything, it is that the family law of one community, however good it may be for 
that community, is not necessarily so in respect to another community, differently 
circumstancod. Differences of social ideas, climatic conditions, and hereditary in¬ 
stincts, are factors which cannot be ignored in practical legislation. The Malayali 
community has a distinct individuality of its own, which is the outcome of 
centuries of social experience, and it is an impossible task to make them divest 
themselves of it, all of a suddden, by a legislative enactment. The Marumakkatha¬ 
yam system of family law is no doubt a deviation from the generally recieved 
notion that sonship is the natural basis of inheritence, but it is not, on that 
account, liable to be condemned. The view that “ Makkatbayam” is the rule of 
successien ordained by nature, is not a universally-accepted view. According to the 
authority of Blackstone, the law of inheritance is not a natural but a political estab¬ 
lishment and it is founded, not on any principle of nature, but on principles which 
have their origin in the exigency of human society. If this is so, it is clear that 
simply because the Marumakkathayam system does not recognise sonship as the basis 
of inheritance it cannot be said to be an unnatural system. However this may be, 
it is undeniable that, as a family law, Marumakkathayam has much to recommend it. It 
is a system of property law best calculated to augment and conserve property in each 
individual family, and thus to increase the material happiness of society composed of 
those individual families. To judge of it by its proved results, Marumakkathayam 
exercises a beneficial influence upon the manners and morals of its followers. In 
consequence of the enduring nature of a Tarawad and its effects on domestic concep¬ 
tions, the love of home and country, which is instinctive in man, is better appreciated 
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among Marumakkathayam people than among any othor race. The Malayalis as a 
community have always been noted for their manliness, hospitality and domestic 
purity, and this will bo evident to every one who reads the impartial accounts of 
Doctor Buchanan, Colonel Welsh* and other European observers of Malabar society. 
The possession of social virtues such as these cannot co-exist with a pernicious system 
of family-law, and this is sufficient to show that Marumakkathayam is not such a bar¬ 
barous law as it is thought to be by unenquiring critics. It is a system of family 
law eminently suited to the habits and sentiments of the community, whatever may 
be theoretical views of those that cannot realize its excellence. The expediency of 
changing such a law is, to say the least of it, questionable. Such a change cannot 
be effected without a social revolution. The practical difficulties in the way of so 
radical a departure are in the present circumstances of the Malayali community, simply 
insurmountable. Wo thus see that a change in the law of Marumakkathayam is at 
present both inexpedient and impracticable. In other words the Marumakkathayam 
as a family law of inheritance cannot, at present, be changed in favour of “ Ma kka- 
thayarn. ” 

3. The question then is, can Makkathayam succession be prescribed in case of 
self-acquired property ? No doubt it is possible to prescribe such a rule of succes¬ 
sion for solf-acquired property, but in my opinion the desirablity of it is open to seri¬ 
ous doubt. To enact the Makkathayam rule of succession for self-acquired property, 
while tho Tarawad law of Marumakkathayam inheritance is left unaffected will, I am 
afraid, be a discordant jumbling-up of two dissimilar systems of family-law. Under 
the Marumakkathayam law the Tarawad member who makes the self-acquisition will 
retain his right to Tarawad property intact; while, under the Makkathayam law 
which affects his individual property, his acquistions will go to his children. This 
is clearly an unjust arrangement and offends against the principle of mutuality. The 
effect of this will be that the Tarawad will always lose and never gain. Instead of a 
member contributing for the Tarawad, tho Tarawad will have to contribute for him 
■with no thought of a recompense. This will give rise to family dissensions and 
mutual jealousy culminating in expensive law suits. Tho Tarawad system will be 
thrown out of gear, and a chaos of conflicting rights and ideas calculated to disturb 
the harmony of domestic life, will set in. Such being the case, I feel considerable 
misgivings as regards the expediency of enacting the Makkathayam law of devolu¬ 
tion for self-acquired property, side by side with the Marumakkthayam Tarawad law. 
In my opinion, so long as it is not possible to change the Marumakkathayam system 
as a whole, it is not sound policy to weaken its vitality by partial encroachments on it. 

4. How then, it may be asked, is it possible to frame a marriage-law, with¬ 
out the incident of legal succession attached to it ? The answer to this is not diffi¬ 
cult. Marriage may be recognised by law in such a way as not to affect the law of 
property. The only question is one of a proper modus vivendi Marriage, as a so¬ 
cial institution, is meant for tho purpose of regulating and protecting conjugal rights 
and for legalizing issue. Inheritance in the line of sons is not an invariable incident 
of a legal marriage. A qualified recognition of marriage as a source of inheritance 
is all that we seo among many civilized societies. Absolute and exclusive succession 
to property by the children of a legal marriage is not the rulo in many recognised 
systems of law. In support of this position I may refer to the Mahomedan Law and 
the law of the Succession Act. It is clear from this that tho legalization of marriage 

Notb.— I have not succeeded in as certaining what writer is here referred to.—H. M. W 



need not involve, as a necessary consequence, a change for Makkathayam in the In¬ 
heritance Law of property. Legal force may be imparted to the tie of marriage, and 
marital rights and obligations may be recognised by law, without directly affecting 
the question of inheritance. As I have already said there is no objection to this. 
Having regard to the laxity in sexual relations which obtains in some parts of the 
district, I think that a legal recognition of marriage for the purpose of regulating 
marital rights is a necessity. At the same time I am not prepared to advocate any 
interference with the law of inheritance, as I am convinced that such a step, under 
present circumstances, is both inexpedient and impracticable. 

5. It may perhaps be objected to this view, that, to legalize marriage with¬ 
out annexing to it the incident of legal succession is an anomaly. The answer to 
this has already been stated by me. As I have shown above, there is no necessary 
connexion between marriage and inheritance. I do not deny that consistently with 
the enacting of a legal marriage a suitable provision must be made for the wife and 
children. Such a provision is, in practice, made by all those who follow the 
orthodox form of marriage. Among them the wife and children are maintained by 
the husband, and the husband, during his life time, gives them as much property as 
he can afford to give. This practice which prevails among the orthodox Nayars 
may be recognised by the Legislature. Towards this end the legalization of Wills 
•will be an important step. If the form of orthodox marriage, which now exists 
among the true Nayars, is adopted by the Legislature as the standard form ot 
marriage, and the matrimonial rights and duties attaching to it by custom are enacted 
as legal incidents flowing from it, and an obligation to maintain the wifo and 
children is created in the husband, with a power to devise his self-acquired property 
by Will, I think a workable marriage-law suited to present requirements can be 
smoothly framed without evoking much opposition from the mass of the community. 
The legalization of Wills, will go a great way towards supplying the want of a 
Makkath&yam law of inheritance, and the wife will, by it, be sufficiently compensated 
for the loss of freedom implied in a legal marriage. When a man of average intelli¬ 
gence and refinement knows that unless he exercises his right of testamentry 
disposition in favour of his wife and children, they cannot claim his property after 
his death, there will be every inducement to him to devise his property to them by 
will, if he thinks that they are deserving of his bounty. The wifo and children will, 
in such a case, bo obedient and dutiful to him, and the fear of being omitted in his 
last Will and testament will be a sure guarantee for their good conduct. 

0, The important question, then, is the mode in which a marriage law with 
the limited scope above pointed out is to be framed by the Legislature. As I have 
shown in my preliminary observations, whatever law is framed must be framed in 
such a way as to apply to the whole community. This can be effected by taking the 
more refined marriage form of the orthodox Nayars as the basis of legislation Sueb 
marriage form flourishes in full vigour in North Malabar and it is there known by 
the namo “ Pudavamuri” of which the following is a brief description :— 

When a man is to get married, his Karanavan and his father hold a consul¬ 
tation together and propose a bride for him. If he approves of their selection, the 
guardian and other relatives of the bride are applied to on the subject, and if they 
agree, a day is appointed to examine and compare the horoscopes of the bride and 
bride-groom. On the day so appointed, the guardian of the bride-groom with some 
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of his rolatives and friends goes to the bride’s house, and the horoscopes are examined 
there. If the horoscopes agree i. e., if the conjunction of Planets is favourable, an 
auspicious day is selected for the performance of the marriage ceremony (Pudava- 
muri). On the day so appointed, the bride-groom, with his friends and relatives in¬ 
vited for the occasion, proceeds, in state, to the bride’s house, and is recoived there 
by the master of the house with suitable honors. The bride-groom then gives Dak- 
shina (money presents) to the Brahmans assembled, invoking their blessings upon 
the contemplated union, and at the hour appointed for the ceremony of marriage the 
bride-groom and his chosen friend enter tho Padinyatta room (the sanctum sancto¬ 
rum) of tho house, and the bride is thereupon introduced into the room by her female 
relatives. The real ceremony of marriage then takes place, and this consists in the 
bride-groom handing to the bride a number of clothes (Pudava). This over, a sump¬ 
tuous banquet is hold in honour of the occasion, and marriage presents are bestowed. 
Parly in the morning of the next day the bride-groom returns to his house where, in 
due course, the bride is taken by his female members with all tho pomp and cere¬ 
mony which characterized the marriage. Forms of marriage similar to this, known 
by different names in different localities, exist in parts of South Malabar also. The 
ceremonial of marriage, as above described, is a public and solemn ceremonial and 
there is no reason why it should not suffice for the creation of the marital tie. It 
may be objected to this that such a purely domestic ceremonial cannot furnish in¬ 
defeasible evidence, in cases where tho marriage is disputed in a court of law, and 
that, therefore, a statutary mode of securing such evidence should be proscribed. I do 
not feel the force of this objection. The Hindus and Muhamadens effect marriages 
among them according to their own particular forms and ceremonies and no statutory 
mode of securing evidence of such marriages is in existenco among them. If this is 
so among two of the most important communities living under British Law, I do not 
see why a like concession should not bo allowed to tho small community of Marumak- 
katluiyam people. It is a well-known fact that among tho Hindus, the forms and 
ceremonies of marriage vary in different castes, and that even in the same caste they 
are not uniform. Though such is the case, the Legislature lias never thought of in¬ 
troducing registration of marriage among them, and they do well enough without it. 
Notwithstanding tho absence of a statutory mode of evidence, they are able to prove 
their marriage, when disputed, before Courts, and I do not see why the Marumakka- 
t hay am peoplo should not be able to do likewise. All that is necessary is that there 
should be some recognised form for tho formation of marriage and for the dissolu¬ 
tion of it. Resort to a public tribunal is not a “sine-qua-non.” The orthodox clases 
of Marumakkathayam Nayars havo a recognised form for marriage and it may well be 
adopted as the basis of Legislation. It may be then declared that marriages contract¬ 
ed according to that standard form will be recognised by law for tho purpose of vesting 
in the husband and wife, reciprocal rights and duties, juremarito, and for the purpose 
of giving to the wife and children a right to get maintenance from the self-acquired 
property of the husband. If with this, a power to devise property by Will is also given 
to the husband, the wife and children can reckon upon getting a fair share of his 
property. Legislative interference to this extent is in my opinion not only justifiable, 
but is also desirable. But beyond this, in my humble judgment, the Legislature 
cannot now usefully interfere, having regard to the state of public feeling and senti¬ 
ment on the subject. So much change as is indicated above is justified by the practico 
which at present obtains among the better classes of society, and can hardly be con¬ 
sidered a violent innovation ; but any attempt to change the law of inheritance will 
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be regarded by the general mass of tlie community as an act of spoliation, a high¬ 
handed interference with tlieir dearly-cherished usages and institutions. 

7. To the first question my answer accordingly is that, while I deprecate all 
interference at present with the Marumakkathayam Law, I am in favour of the Legis¬ 
lature legalizing marriage, in the manner and for the purposes, set out in the preced¬ 
ing para. 

8. To the second question, my answer is emphatically in the affirmative. I 
am of opinion that legalization of "Wills among the Malayalis is a desirable measure. 
No doubt, it is a deviation from the strict theory of Marumakkathayam Law, but tho 
demand of modern civilization as well as the requirements of the great majority of 
the people render the measure imperatively necessary. The necessity for it will be 
more pronounced if, as proposed, marriage is made legal among the Marumakka¬ 
thayam people. There is no denying the fact that a protest against the present law, 
in this respect, has been long going on in the minds of all educated men of Malabar. 
In the Hindu Law, Wills were recognized by Judicial decision, after a long struggle 
for existence, but under Malabar Law, which is a more inflexible law than the Hindu 
Law, that recognition has not yet been given by the Courts, though the tendency of 
a recent decision of the High Court is in favour of it. The relief which tho courts 
cannot afford, the Legislature is justified in giving, as a concession to public opinion 
and as a measure of public policy. Many a man who wants to give a fair share of 
his property to his wife and children is deterred from making a present gift of it to 
them by the fear of their proving false to him in after-life. If he is given a power 
of disposing of his property in such a way as to take effect after his death, he will 
welcome such a concession with open arms. The absence of such a power under the 
existing law proves fatal to a man’s disposition to be just and generous to those whom 
nature places in the forefront of his affection. The removal of this disability will be 
,, ij 00n 0 f unquestionable good to the community and I am therefore wholly in favour 
of it. 

I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) P. Y. AN AN TAN NAYAR, 

District Munsif, 

Calicut. 



Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. T. V. ANANTAN NAYAR Avabgal, b.a. b.l.. 

District Munsiff, 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. The rule is that a man belonging to one division cannot marry a woman 

belonging to a higher division. A woman of one division can be married by a man 
of a higher division, A man of the Kiriyam division can marry a woman- 

of the Charna (ojoYd) division, but not vice versa. The ‘Kiriyam’ division is 
superior to the ‘ Charna’ division in point of caste, and according to the rule aforesaid, 
marriage between a ‘Kiriyam’ female and a ‘Charna’ Nayar is not permitted. 
Matrimonial connexion is not allowed between Sudra (<£5©) and Charna (aion'o) 
Nayars. Each of the two divisions thinks that it is superior in caste to the other, 
though theoretically there is not much distinction between the two. 

4. Yes, they incur social penalty. In North Malabar the penalty is rigor¬ 
ously exacted. The offending man or woman is excluded from caste-association and 
is denied all caste-privileges. Their Tarawad too is socially boycotted, and their 
Enangans (ogjcmanai)) and fellow-caste-men refuse to associate with them on occasions 
of auspicious and inauspicious ceremonies. Where the delinquency is grave, the 
parties concerned are interdicted from tank and temple by order of the local Raja 
who is supposed to be the censor of public morals. 

5. Prayaschitham (Expiatory ceremony) cannot validate a marriage contracted 

in violation of recognised custom; but it may remove the taint brought upon a 
Tarawad by such a marriage. Generally, the expiation in such cases takes the form 
of a fine imposed on the offender by the tribunal of caste-assembly. This is known 
by the name Ardbadannam (forcabasrrujo) j n North Malabar. Another mode of 
expiation is the ceremony called Shudhabojanam These expiatory 

ceremonies can, however, only restore the offending person to caste, but cannot vali¬ 
date the Sambandham, contracted in violation of caste-usago, 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. Among high class Nayars, Sambandham is not permitted between a 
Nayar woman of North Malabar and a Nayar man of South Malabar; but between 
a Nayar man of North Malabar and a Nayar woman of South Malabar, “ Samban¬ 
dham” is permitted and is widely prevalent. The Nayars of North Malabar are 
more orthodox and more keen about their caste-privileges than the Nayars of South 
Malabar and their family-pride is, as a rule, greater. They do not therefore 
give their females in marriage to South Malabar men, but South Malabar Nayars 
have no objection to give their females in marriage to North Malabar men. Owing 
to the operation of the rule which prohibits a North Malabar Nayar woman from 
going to the South of the Korapuzha, North Malabar men employed as officials in 
South Malabar are obliged to form ‘ Sambandham’ with South Malabar women. 
Very many instances of this can be cited. The effect is prejudicial to the iutel- 
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lectual growth of North Malabar in so far as the best men of North Malabar transmit 
their qualities to their progeny in South Malabar. 

8. No. The reason is that stated in the answer to the proceeding question. 

9. No. 

10. The prohibition is founded'upon a blind custom which is as absurd as it 

is unsuited to the requirements of the present day. In former times, when interne¬ 
cine warfare between chieftains of North and South Malabar, was the rule, there was 
perhaps, some meaning in this restriction, but at the present day there is no justifi¬ 
cation for it. Tradition has it that South Malabar women are descended from a race 
of Deva-Stris, (1) whereas the North Malabar women are supposed to have 

descended from tho race of Asura-Stris (2) (raraory^icY^I). This view is no doubt an 
allegorical fiction, but it accounts for the origin of tho rule of prohibition aforesaid. 
It is a well-known fact that Dcva-Stria (aaojjn^l) called * Upsaras’ are noted for 
their freedom in sexual relations, while the Asura-Stris (nrocrvr0(0[$) are the very 
embodiment of sexual purity. Owing to this conception, the Nayars of North Mala¬ 
bar thought it ‘ infra dig to allow their females to have free association with the 
females of South Malabar, and in course of time, this became a regular canon of their 
sociology. It is satisfactory to find that this prohibition is fast losing its hold on 
the public mind. There are instances in rccont times, of North Malabar Nayars 
having taken their family to South Malabar, in disregard of this prohibition. 
Necessity compels them to break through this rule of “ immiscibility”. As social 
intercourse between the two parts of the District becomes more and more close, this 
prohibition must of necessity become less and less vital, and there is every reason to 
think that in the course of a few years more, this prohibition will be a thing of the 
past. 

11. Tali-kettu kalyanam is the symbolical marriage of a girl in a Maru- 

makkathayam household. Among the Hindu-law poople the “ Tali-kettu” ceremony 
takes place ‘ pari passu’ with the real marriage, but among the Nayars, it merely 
marks the period at which a girl attains her marriageable status. The “ Tali” is the 
symbol of hymeneal oapacity and the * Tali-kettu kalyanam’ is a religious sacra¬ 
ment prescribed for every Nayar girl before she can enter the order of a “ Grahini’’ 
(<£)ajd)6rr)]). There are various minor ceremonies such as Manthrakkodi churakkal, 
(a(Q 2 ) 6 ><Qoasl jxjocesxai), and Kappu kettuka a.) in connection with the 

“ Tali-kettu kalyanam.” 

12. The custom as to Tali-tyiug is different in different parts of Malabar. In 
North Malabar, among the high class Nayars, the Tilli is tied, generally, by a Nambu- 
diri Brahman, or Embrandiri. Among the lower orders of people in North Malabar, the 
Tali is tied by a class of inferior Nambitdiris. The Nayars of a particular locality 
called ‘Neriyfitt swarfipam’ observe the custom of * Tali-tying by the mother of the 
girl. In South Malabar, an ‘ Enangan’ (aflJsmsracA) does the business. In cases in 
which an * Enangan’ is not available, the mother of the girl does it. In some castes 
a Tirumulpad is made to tie the Tali. In cases in which an * Enangan’ ties the Tali 
he is called by the name ' Manavalan’. 

13. In South Malabar, the practice of performing the Tali-kettu kalyanam 
for a number of girls together, is very common—but in North Malabar it is rare. 

Noth. —(1) D8va-stri=a celestical female. 

(2) Asurarstrl—Dr. Gnndort defines “ Asuran” as a demon, or fiend. The ‘ Asura-stri’ 
is a superhuman female pf some sort.—H. M. W. 
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The custom of one and the same man tying the c Tali’ to all tho girls is not in vogue 
generally, but in poor families it occasionally obtains. The approved usage of tho 
Nayars is against this practice. 

14. No. Because the mere fact of tying the * Tali’ does not render him the 
bride-groom, in point of actuality. As I have already said, the Tali tying ceremony 
among Nayars is merely a religious sacrament meant for denoting a particular stage 
in the family-life of the girl, and does not amount to actual marriage, which is a 
separate transaction altogether. That the Tali-tying ceremony cannot be confounded 
with actual marriage is too clear to need any lengthy remarks. 

15. There is no objection to the man who ties the 1 Tali’, to form Sam- 
baudliam with the girl afterwards, if in other respects, the match is suitable. 

16. I do pot happen to personally remember an instance of this, though my 
information is decidedly in support of the above proposition. 

17. In some places in South Malabar, where the Manavalan who tied the Tali 
dies, tho girl is expected to undergo pollution for 15 days; but of late, this practice 
has well nigh fallen into desuetude. In North Malabar, there is no trace of such a 
custom at all. 

18. Yes. (Vide the answer to question No. 12.) 

19. Yes, because it is considered to be a religious impurity for tho girl to 
attain puberty before the Tali-kettu kalyanam is performed. This is founded upon 
the principles of the Hindu Law of A char am (ceremonial) and is hot merely the out¬ 
come of an unmeaning custom. 

20. Marriage in the conventional sense must take place before a girl, for 
whom the Tali-kettu kalyanam has been performed, can consort with a man in the 
c haraoter of his wife. 

21. The formalities preliminary to, and following, the marriage are slightly 
different, but there is no essential difference in the mode in which the marriage 
celebration takes place. 

22. No. There is considerable difference. In North Malabar, there is a 
recognised form of ‘ Sambandham’ called “ Putavamuri”, with a good many incidents 
suggestive of a legal marriage—but in some parts of South Malabar, there is no re¬ 
cognised form in practice. Even the ceremony of “ cloth-giving” is not universally 
followed in South Malabar. Throughout North Malabar, the formalities attending a 
‘ Sambandham’ ai’e the same: but in South Malabar there are local variations in 
the mode in which “ Sambandham is effected. 

23. According to orthodox conceptions, it is not permissible for a woman to 
have more than one husband at a time. In North Malabar, this rule is very strictly 
observed, and instances of departure from it cannot possibly be found, but tho same 
cannot be said of South Malabar. There is a tradition that some years ago there 
flourished in Walluvanad Taluk a woman who had the rare distinction of possessing 
28 Sambandhakarans at one and the same time. Such a state of things is now-a-days 
not tolerated even in that notorious Taluk. All that we can now find, even in 
localities which are not over-strict in the matter of sexual morality, is the rule of 
‘ one Sambandhakaran at a time,’ publicly avowed as such, with possibly a certain 
number of special paramours on whom the woman secretly bestows her favours. In 
the case of South Malabar women, who are kept by Nambudiri Brahmans, this 
practice of illicit consorting is largely prevalent. The Nambudiri keeper himself 
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very often takes a pride in seeing tlie woman excelling in her love intrigues, and not 
unfrequently, ho makes a trade of her accomplishments. Such a practice is abhorred 
and detested in North Malabar. 

24. The social feelings of orthodox Nayars prohibit polyandry. The 
prohibition does not depend upon any written Text of Law; but is to be founded in 
the moral consciousness of all right-minded Nayars. 

25. She can, in South Malabar, but not in North Malabar. In South Mala¬ 
bar, women have, as a rule, much freedom in the choice as well as the divorce, of 
their “ Sambandhakaran”. The males in the family do not generally interfere with 
the exercise of this freedom so long as it does’ not produce a domestic scandal. But 
in North Malabar, the females are held in strict subjection by the male members of 
the Tarawad, and have no voice of their own in the matter of selecting or rejecting 
their husbands. The position of a North Malabar woman in this respect is very much 
the same as that of a Hindu woman under the strict doctrines of Hindu Law regard¬ 
ing female dependence. In North Malabar, a woman cannot terminate her Sam- 
bandham except with the express consent of the Karanavan of the Tarawad, and 
such consent will not be given except on very clear and cogent grounds. Arbitrary 
divorce is, in North Malabar, regarded as degrading and disgraceful, and it will be 
difficult to find instances of it. 

26. In North Malabar, there is in theory, a regular formality for the dissolu¬ 
tion of a * Sambandham.’ The formality consists in the husband’s going to the wife’s 
house in the company of a few friends, with two pieces of cloths (nenalamojinrijr,) and 
some bundles of betel leaves. The two pieces of cloths must bo thrown on the wo¬ 
man’s cot in the presence of her relatives, and the betel loaves must be distributed 
to the elder members of the household. This done, the man must say that thence¬ 
forth the Sambandham is at an end, and go from tbo house without taking his meals 
there. When this is done, the Sambandham is dissolved. I am not aware of any 
such practice among South Malabar Nayars, among whom no particular formality is, 

I believe, observed on the dissolution of a * Sambandham.’ 

27. No. This is not tolerated among the better class of Nayar society. 
According to the strict view prevailing in North Malabar, a man can have only one 
‘ Sambandham ’ at a time. The instances in which this rule may be found infringed 
in practice are cases of fugitive connections by way of concubinage. 

28. There is no penal law which prevents a Nayar from having more than 
one Sambandham at a time, but such a course is reprobated by the social opinion of 
the orthodox classes of society. 

29. During the continuance of the * Sambandham’, women in North Malabar 
invariably live in the Tarawad of their husbands and are supported there by the 
Klranavan of the TarawM. The woman takes her meals in the company of the 
females of that Tarawad and becomes, as it were, part and parcel of her husband’s 
house-hold. The permanent home is the home of her husband and she visits her 
Tarawad only on occasions of special family-coremonies and the like. 

30. In South Malabar, the reverse is the rule, though instances pointing to 
a different tendency are occasionally to be met with. Generally, a South Malabar 
Nayar lady lives in her own house and is there visited by her ‘ Sambandhakaran.’ 
She takes her meals and sleeps in her own house, subject of course, to arrangements 
made by the latter. Among the official classes of Nayars in South Malabar, necessity 
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compels married ladies to live in the liouse of their husbands who, in the majority of 
cases, live apart from their Tarawad on account of their official business. This is a 
departure from the ordinary practice which prevails in South Malabar. 

31. Yes; it is considered a great disgrace to a man to fail in this duty ; oil, 
clothes, paddy and pocket-money are the things which he is bound to provide for 
tiietn, according to the position and means. In North Malabar, the Tarawad of the 
man must defray these expenses if the man has no income of his own. 

32. In North Malabar, it is certainly not the custom to change the Samban- 
dham frequently. A man who takes into his head to indulge in this obnoxious 
pastime will be visited with condign social punishment by the powerful tribunal of 
his caste. In South Malabar also, frequent change of Sambandham is not the rule 
among the better classes of society. Indeed, when a man feels happy with one 
Sambandham, he never thinks of forming another Sambandham, merely for the sake 
of novelty. The consciousness of having the required liberty keeps him disinclined to 
exercise it unless when forced to do so by the circumstances of his matrimonial life. 

33. Yes, he does feed and clothe them. Nothing is a greater disgrace to a 
married Nayar female than to be obliged to have recourse to her Tarawad, for such 
things, during the continuance of the Sambandham. 

34. This depends upon circumstances, and no hard-and-fast rule exists on the 
point. In some cases the Anandaravan who works for the Tarawad is given a special 
allowance by the Karanavan in consideration of his so doing, and in some cases lie 
gets no more than his bare maintenance in the Tarawad. Anandaravans very often 
assist their Karanavan in the cultivation of Tarawad lands. In some cases, especial - 
ly among the aristocratic N&yar jenmis of North Malabar, Anandaravans are put in 
charge of separate estates (chSrigal) belonging to the Tarawad. They manage those 
estates and render accounts to the Karanavan. Out of the estate-income, they are 
allowed, in such cases, to take a fair share for their comfortable sustenance. 

35. In North Malabar, Anandaravans generally work for their Tarawad. 
Those Anandaravans who are well affected towards their Tarawad exert themselves 
to add to the prosperity of the Tarawad; but those who live in discord with their 
kith and kin, try to feather their own nests. 

36. Generally, an Anandaravan who makes earnings by his own individual 
exertions keeps them in his own hands, and on his death those earniDgs lapse to his 
Tarawad. There are also cases in which during his life-time he incorporates his 
earnings with the TarawM property. Such cases are more frequent in North than 
in South Malabar. Where the wife and children of such an Anandaravan live in his 
Tarawad, their maintenance is defrayed by the Tarawad, and he has not to contribute 
anything towards such maintenance. But very often he gives to his wife and children 
a fair share of his earnings. In South Malabar, the greater part of a man’s self¬ 
acquisition goes, as a matter of fact, to his wife and children. 

37. Yes, there is such a thing as * PuthrS.vaka.sam’ in North Malabar. Ac¬ 
cording to tho social usage of North Malabar, there is a moral obligation in the father 
to provide for his children. A man who has property of his own is bound, in honor, 
to give to his wifo and children so much out of it as is sufficient to keep them above 
want. The wife must, in any event, be given property sufficient for her actual main¬ 
tenance till her death. This obligation is fully recognised in North Malabar among 
all divisions of well-to-do Nayars. There are, in fact, instances of Anandaravans of 
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the man having, on lxis death, given away property to his wife and children, in con¬ 
sideration of this obligation. The practice of “ PutrAvak&sam” donation, which, 
to a great extent, mollifies the unbending rigour of Marumakkathayam Law, is a fair 
indication that in North Malabar, ‘ sonship’ is well recognised. I do not think there 
is any practice analogous to this in South Malabar. 

38. There are various objections to enacting a permissive Marriage Law for 
Nayars. In my communication dated the 22nd April, I have set out in detail some 
of the more serious objections to it. I do not think it necessary to go over the same 
ground again. In my opinion, if a new law is to be enacted at all, it must be so 
. framed as to apply to the whole Marumakkathayam community and not merely to 

an infinitesimal fraction of it. 

39. If legal sanction is to be accorded to marriage, I should certainly prefer 
to retain the customary form, and to make such improvement upon it as is sufficient 
to secure indefeasible evidence of it. In my opinion a marriagesolemnization under 
the auspices of a Registrar and 3 witnesses will be a very poor substitute for the 
customary form recognised in practice. Despite the hyper-critical notions of theorists 
a Malabar marriage has an element of religion about it, and is not merely a civil 
bargain, wholly depending for its efficacy upon a bare declaration of will. Rites 
and solemnities appropriate to its religious character cannot therefore be dissociated 
from it so long as the Marumakkathayam people are “ Hindus. ” A form of marriage 
fashioned on the Legislative anvil, with adjuncts wholly foreign to the religious and 
domestic conceptions of the people, can never do duty for the customary formalities 
now in vogue. The intervention of a Registrar in such a socio-domestic oeremony 
as marriage will be felt by the orthodox portion of the public as a violent interference 
with the privacy of their family-life. It will be intolerable to them, and they wil 
not be slow to put out of caste those who follow this exotic form of marriage. I am 
of opinion that the proposed substitutionary form of marriage is unsuited to the 
habits and sentiments of the Malayalis, and is opposed to the custom of the country. 
The best course appears to mo to uphold the existing forms, so far as they go, and to 
supplement them, where they are defective, by a temperate application of the princi¬ 
ple of analogical selection. 

40. There are points of difference, and they are the following :— 

(1) According to existing practice, a man who has a wife living is permitted, 
under certain circumstances, to contract a second marriage, whereas the proposed 
measure makes this altogether illegal. Even under the Hindu Law, it is permissible 
for a man to take a second wife when the first wife becomes barren or bears only 
female issue. The Marumakkathayam people are certainly “ Hindus, ” and the Hindu- 
Law doctrine of salvation from “ Put ” by a son is applicable to them. This being 
so, the prohibition to take a second wife under any circumstances during the life¬ 
time of the first wife is opposed to the principle of the religious law which governs 
the Marumakkathayam people, It is also to be remarked that in localities where the 
female population predominates, the rule which restricts a man to one wife will have 
the effect of leaving a good many marriageable girls without husbands. 

(2) The proposed rule of prohibition relating to consanguinity and affinity is 
not in consonance with the accepted canons of matrimonial usage now in vogue. The 
prohibition falls far short of the existing practice. 

(3) The provision that consanguinity or affinity alone shall be recognized as a 
valid bar to marriage is revolutionary in its character. It demolishes all distinction 
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between caate and caste. A man of the Pariah caste can, under it, aspire to the hand of 
a Nayar lady, and a union formed between them will be recognized as a State-approved 
marriage!!! I think this principle of legislation is far in advance of the times, and 
likely to produce quite a consternation among the people. For the foregoing reasons 
I would omit altogether the Provisoes 1 and 2, and substitute in place of clause (1), a 
provision rendering it legal for a Marumakkathayam man to marry a second wife in 
every case in which such a marriage is sanctioned by the Hindu Law. 

42. Adultery, habitual incontinence, desertion, cruelty, and loss of casto, are 
recognized as reasonable grounds for the dissolution of a Sambandham. 

43: In North Malabar, the wife and children, as a rule, live in the Tarawad 
of the husband and are there maintained by the Kstranavan of the Tarawad. In rare 
cases, where the wife and children live in their own Tarawad, the Karanavan of the 
husband gives the wife the expenses of raiment and oil, her Tarawad defraying the 
expenses of her meals. The husband, of course, gives her and the children the neces¬ 
sary funds for their comfortable living, in addition to the allotment made by his 
Karanavan. In South Malabar, where generally the wife and children live in their own 
Tarawad, the husband has to give them only the expenses, of raiment, oil and such 
other things. The cost of their meals is defrayed by their own Tarawad so long as 
they live there. When the wife and children have no Tarawad property, the duty 
of maintaining them is wholly on the husband. When they live with him he, of 
course, attends to all their wants. 

44. Clauses (a) ( b ) and (c) are fair enough, as the provisions which they lay 
down are the necessary adjuncts of a legal marriage. No reasonable exception can 
be taken to them. But clause ( d ) which enacts Makkathayam succession to self-acquir¬ 
ed property is a violent departure from the present practice of the community. In 
my opinion, the people as a body are not prepared for so radical a change in the law 
of inheritance. The expediency of enacting it even as a permissive law, while the 
public sense is against it, is to my mind, questionable. The evils which such a piebald 
system of family-law is calculated to give rise to in practice, have been pointed out 
by me in my communication dated the 22nd April and I don’t think it necessary to 
recapitulate them here. As observed by me there, the utmost change that can now 
be effected without producing a social revolution is to legalize marriage, annexing to 
it rights and obligations ‘ jure-marito ’, to declare Wills valid, and to provide a right 
of manitonance to the wife and children fi’om the self-acquired property of the hus¬ 
band. The change in the law of inheritance contemplated by clause (d) is, under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, as inexpedient as it is impracticable. This clause may therefore 
be woll eliminated. There is no harm in the other clauses so far as they go, but they 
do not go far enough. When marriage is legalized, the marital incidents flowing from 
it must be definitely laid down. There must be positive provisions, in regard to the 
right of society and cohabition between the husband and wife, inter se. The want of 
a clear, statutory declaration on these points will be productive of all the glorious un¬ 
certainty of matrimonial law which the recent “ Jackson case ” in England has dis~ 
closed to an astonished public. I would therefore suggest an enlargement of this 
section by the addition of suitable rules in regard to the connubial incidents of the 
proposed marriage. 

45. In recent times, a vigorous social intercourse has sprung up between the 
Nayars of British Malabar and those living in Cochin „and Travancore. There are 
many NAyars of Malabar employed as officials iu those two l^ative States, and there 



are some Nayars of Cochin, employed in British Malabar. There is thus every op¬ 
portunity for Sambandham between the Nayars of British Malabar and those who 
live in Cochin and Travancoro, and such opportunities are seldom missed. Indeed, 
that classic ground of feminine accomplishments, Trichur, which is situated in the 
Native state of Cochin has always been a flourishing matrimonial market for the/ elite’ 
of British Malabar Nayars. Unless therefore the proposed statutory law of marriage is 
made a personal law applicable to all Marumakkathayam Hindus, irrespective of their 
domicile, a plentiful crop of international difficulties will be the sure outcome of it. 


(Signed) T. Y. ANANTAN NAYAR, 

Distr ict Mumiff of Shernail , 


Baliafatam 
North Malabar, 
13 th May, 1891. 



EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. E. Ey. KUNHI MANGALATH MANAYIL SUBEAMANIAN THIEUMUMP Avargal. 

NAMBVDRI LAND-LORD, 

PAYANUR GRAMAM, CHIUAKKAL TALUK. 

11. TAlikottu kalyAnam is a preliminary part of marriage. Description. 
Although it is attended with ceremony up to Pancha meliini (aJ 5 au 6 ua.iri)ool) still 
in North Malabar its principal object is to show that the maiden can henceforth 
use ornaments, such as thdda, lcdthila (earrings) charatu (marriage thread) &c, use 
thattu (*oa, the under cloth ci’ossed between the thighs) and assume the name of 
either Akkalamma, PullayAramma, Nethiyaramma &c. according to the caste she 
belongs to, instead of miss, or maiden (apo j-eo) as she was hitherto called, and to 
consider herself no more a kanyaga (je.rnjA = maidon, or virgin). 

12. TAli is tied by her father. As TAli kettu, the preliminary marriage 
ceremony is to bo performed before a girl attains her puberty and before she is 12 
years old, it is the father’s duty to give her the necessary ornaments. Therefore 
the father ties the TAli. 

13. The custom of tying the TAli for a number of girls at the same tiino 
by one and the samo man does not prevail among Nayars of North Malabar. 

14. The man who ties the TAli obtains no right to cohabit with the girl 
because it is only a ceremony preliminary to marriage, performed by the father 
without any husband being fixed. 

15. As long as it is tho father who ties tAli it is evident that ho cannot 
have sambandham with the girl. Among those who get the tAli tied by Brahmins 
thero is no objection to sambandham being formed by him who ties the tali, 
provided the usual sambandham ceremonies are undergone. 

16. If tho person who tied the tAli should become tho husband or samban- 
dhakkaran of tho girl, he should bo a Brahmin or her father’s nephew (sister’s son). 
Tho usual pudamuri ceremony should be undergone. 

17. Amongst those who get the tAli tied by the father, there is pollution 
if he dies,—not as the person who tied the tAli but as father. To those who get tho 
tAli tied by Brahmins, thero is no pollution if the man who tied tAli dies. 

18. If the father is dead the mother generally ties the tAli. 

19. It is compulsory among Nayars following Marumakkathayam that the 
TAlikettu ceromony should be performed before the girls attain puberty. After 12 
the age of puberty commences, and the ceremony should therefore be performed 
before that age. This is done so that the girls may not attain puberty before tho 
preliminary marriage ceremony. Marriage among all castes should be performed 
before puberty. Amongst Brahmins, where a suitable husband cannot be found, 
the marriage can be performed even after puberty. 

20 . If after the TAlikettu ceremony a girl wishes to have sambandham 
with a man, a pudamuri (cloth gift) ceremony has to be undergone. 
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Description.—The Karnavan, father and an Enangan (friend of his own 
caste connected by marriage or otherwise) of the man who wishes to have Sara- 
bandham with any girl, go to the house of that girl and speak to the KAranavan of 
the girl about the intended Sambandharn. If he consents the horoscopes of the 
two are examined, and on the horoscopes agreeing an auspicious day is fixed for 
Sambandharn. 

On that auspicious day, the girl’s people prepare a repast; during night the 
would-be-lxusband and his castemen (friends) come to the house of the girl, and enter 
the western room with friends, and present betel and nut to the males and females of 
that taraw&d, and liis castemen, according to the prescribed custom. The girl is 
then introduced into the western room by females to whom the Sambandhakk&ran 
presents cloth. The Brahmans present, are then presented with gifts by the 
bride and bridegroom. After these preliminaries the people who assembled then 
take meals with the Sambandhakk&ran. The man and woman are then considered 
man and wife. 

21. When a Nayar lady forms Sombandliam with a Nambudri or Pattar, 
the same ceremonies which a Nayar has to undergo in such cases as detailed above 
have to bo undergone with this difference. As Brahmans cannot tako meals in the 
girls’ house he has to feed them in his matam if he has any, or in temples, or feed¬ 
ing houses. His Brahman friends he has to feed in his house. 

22. In North Malabar the formalities attending Sambandharn are alike 
every where. I cannot give any decided answer in reference to the practice in 
South Malabar as opinions differ. 

23. In North Malabar a female cannot have more than one Sambandhak- 
karan. It is not customary. 

24. It is objectionable for a female to havo more than one Sambandhak- 
k&rau. This is not permitted in order to prevent them from becoming prostitutes. 

25. A woman cannot terminate Sambandharn at her will and pleasure. 

2 G. If the Sambandhakk&ran hears anything ill of his spouse, he informs 
her people accordingly, and dissolves the Sambandharn. 

27. A man can form Sambandharn in more than one house at the same time. 

28. Tnere is nothing to prevent him from so doing. 

29. Until the Yettilakcttu (betel-leaf-bundle) ceremony is performed by the 
husband in his house, the woman sleeps and takes her meals in her own house. The 
ceremony of introducing the bride for the first time after Sambandharn into the bride¬ 
groom’s house is called Vettilalcettu ceremony. After the ceremony she lives in the 
Sambandhakkaran’s house. If she conceives, the ceremonies attending on the 1st 
conception and confinement aro performed in her own house. The confinement 
generally takes place in her own house. 

30. This is the custom in North Malabar. I do not know the custom in 
South Malabar. 

31. According to custom the man either supports, or does not support, 
his wife and children during Sambandharn. There is nothing compulsory. 

32. A man and a woman either cleave together for life, or separate them¬ 
selves, according to the good or bad disposition of each. 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhakkaran in his house and bears 
him children the husband has to food and clothe them according to custom. 



34. I£ the Anandaravan lives with the K&ranavan in the Taraw&d they all 
work together for the Taraw&d and the proceeds go to the Tarawad property. If 
they live separate, and earn anything by renting and cultivating Taraw&d lands, 
they have every liberty to dispose of their earning; but usually the earnings are 
made over to their nearest relatives (sisters’ children). 

35. TheAnandaravars work both for the Tarawad and for themselves. 

36. The Anandaravars support their wives and children with their earrtings. 
The surplus of their earnings are made over to their sisters’ children. 

37. The K&ranavan of a North Malabar TarawM has no liberty to trans¬ 
fer property to his children or others without the consent of Anandaravans, because 
in North Malabar nephews inherit property. If he is ono who has earned much 
and if he wishes to make over a portion to his children, he usually does it with the 
consent of his nephews. Such grants are called Putlir&vakasam (son’s right). It 
is called Puthr&vak&sam because the property does not go to the Taraw&d of the 
son,but is enjoyed by him and his sister’s children separately. 

38. A law not inconsistent with the existing custom cannot bo unwelcome 
to the MarumakathUyam Hindus. It is objectionable to legislate against existing 
customs. 

39. If the Bill for legalizing marriage is passed into Law the old practice 
of settling things through father, K&ranavan, relations and friends will die out, and 
the methods pointed out in the Bill, which are in direct contravention of tho exist¬ 
ing customs, have to bo followed. It is therefore not a good one. If declaration 
is to be made before a Registrar the boys and girls will be led to act independently 
without caring for the words of the parents and elders, and without obtaining their 
consent, as if it were a matter of taking land on rent. This is not good. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage sot forth differ much from tho 
recognized practice. It is evident from the vory meaning of tho words ‘marriage’ 
and ‘Sambandham’. ‘Sambandham’ can be dissolved; but ‘marriage’ cannot. At 
tho time of marriage a wifo may be alive, but not so when a husband is alive. 

There is no rulo that a female can marry only after 14. It is the rule that 
permission of the parents and elders (^we^noj) i 3 absolutely necessary however 
old she may be. 

41. Thore should be a Law preventing females of South Malabar from 
having more than one Sambandhakkaran at one and the same time. A woman will 
be justified in marrying another if (1) her Sambandhakkaran dies (2) if he has be¬ 
come a devotee, if he has left the country and does not return for a reasonable 
time (3) if he is impotent (4) if he has been excommunicated. It is not proper 
that she should be allowed any liberty to change Sambandham at ploasure. 

42. According to social usage reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sam¬ 
bandham are:— 

(1) Madness, excommunication, leprosy, impotency, being born in the 
same G6tram, blindness, deafness, chronic disease, skin disease, these are grounds 
for divorce. 

43. It is the custom among Nayars to give oil and clothes to the wife and 
children, to supply her wants during confinement (oil, medicine, &c.,) to undergo 
the expenses of Chfirfinu (first feeding) of the new-born child with rice; P6rvili 
“naming” of the new-born in the shape of ornaments &c., and such other provisions 
according to a person’s means. 
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44. The law of Marumakkath&yam was enjoined by Parasur&ma, the crea¬ 
tor of EArala, and Shangar&chariar, the law-giver. It has been observed from 
time immemorial. To try to convert it into Makkath&yam is only disregarding 
them, and is in direct contravention of the established customs followed for cen¬ 
turies by our ancestors; and if any change is effected it will be found that tko 
change will be neither Makkathayam nor Marumakkath&yam, but a mixture of the 
two. . I have heard many people of North Malabar say that the intended law is 
against their interest and a source of grievance to them. I do not therefore agree 
with any of the provisions proposed for legislation. 

45. The Nayars of North Malabar do not give their females to people of 
distant places in marriage. 

(Signed). SUBRAMANIAN THIRUMUMP, 

Nambudiii Land-Lord of Payanur 

-Gr&mam in Chiraklcal Taluk. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector of Malabar 

on Special Duty. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. MANJERI KARANAMULPAD, avargal, 

STANI AND LAND-LORD , 

MANJERI. 

11 . Among the Marumakkathayam Hindus talikcttu takes tbe place of tlic 
rite of marriage among tbe Brahmins. Tbe Sndras were brought into Malabar 
in tho early days by tbe sage Parasu Rama, tbe creator of Malabar for tbe pur¬ 
pose of serving tbe Brahmins. For these Sudras Parasu Rama ordained Maru- 
makkatliayam, or succession through the female. Subsequently Sankaru.cbft.riar 
laid down the caste rules for the several divisions of Sudras, and assigned to them 
certain functions according to their caste. At the same time it was also laid down 
that if tho man who ties the tali is unwilling to form Sambandkam with that 
woman, any other man is allowed to do so, in accordance with the caste rules as 
shown in the answer to question 20. 


12. 

Tali tying ceremony is performed as follows: — 

Divisions. By whom tali tying is done. 

(1) 

For Kshatriyas 

Brahmins. 

(2) 

„ Sfttnandhans 

Kshatriyas. 

(8) 

„ Kiriyam 

By one iu the same division, or by a 
Sftmandhan. 

(4) 

,, Sudras 

By one in the same division. 

(5) 

„ Chftrnnata 

Do. or by one of the Kiriyam Division, 
or by a Sftmandhan. 

(6) 

,, Lower Divisions 

By- one in the same Division. 

It is 

nover the custom to have 

the tftli tied in any ono of tho said divisions 


by one of an inferior division. It must be done by one of tbe same, or of a higher 
division. Among Nayars when tho tftli is tied by one of tho same class he is called 
manavdlan for the occasion. 

13. Yes. There are Sruthis, Smrithis and Purdnas in support of the prac¬ 
tice of one man tying the tdli for more than one girl. But amongst the Nayars 
when a man of tho same division performs this ceremony, lie can only tie the tali 
for one girl at a time. A Samandhan usually ties the tali for more than one girl at 
a time. 

14. Yes. 

15. The same as answer to question 14. 

16. There are several instances. 

17. If tho tali-tying ceremony is done by one other than a SAnuuulha, the 
woman observes pollution on his death. 

18. No. 
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19. Yes. Tho Sastras say that the tali-tying ceremony of the girl must bo 
over before she attains puberty. 

20. Ceremonies are required if the man is not the one who tied the tali. 
Generally for this an auspicious day is fixed by the tarawad people of both the man 
and woman in consultation with their respective relations, and on the night of the 
day thus fixed gifts are made to the Brahmins, and A (the man) takes B (the 
woman) to wife. In North Malabar after the distribution of gifts on the day fixed 
for the formation of Sambandham, there is also the practice of giving the woman a 
number of cloths by the man. Hence the ceremony there goes by the name of 
Pudamuri (cutting of cloths). 

21. Yes, with this exception that he does not take his meals in the 
wife’s house. 

22. They must be somewhat alike, as shown in answer to question 20. 

23. No. 

24. Answers to question 23 suffices. 

25. Cannot be done without the consent of their tarawad people and of 
their caste-people. 

26. Nothing further is necessary than mutual intimation of the matter with 
the consent of the tarawad people, and relations concerned. 

27. Yes. 

28. Same as answer to the 27th question. 

29. She may either remain in her own house, or in her husband’s house. 

30. Must be alike. 

31. In case the wife remains in her husband’s liouso during the continu¬ 
ance of the Sambandham the husband pays for all her wants, but if she remains in 
her own house, tho husband has only to see that she is supplied with oil and cloth 
and that any special expenses on her account are also met. 

32. It is not the custom to dissolve Sambandham often. Want of agree¬ 
ment between husband and wife, or other causes, may necessitate a dissolution. 
There are instances in which man and woman remain as husband and wife for life. 

33. Given, during the time she is under his control. 

34. KAvanavan looks after and maintain the Anandaravars. It is not custom¬ 
ary for Anandaravars to hold taraw&d lands on rent. Where such custom exists,there 
is nothing to prevent the Anandaravan from making use of the surplus as he likes 
after paying the rent. 

35. Well-behaved Anandaravars always work for the welfare of the taraw&d 
in obedience to the orders of the Karanavan. 

36. Both customs are found to exist; but well-behaved Anandaravars 
mako over their earnings to their Karanavan, and obtain from him whatever they 
require. 

37. There is nothing known as Putr&valc&sam in South Malabar. I do not 
know if there is any such thing in North Malabar. 

38. It is objectionable. Marumakkatliuyam was introduced into Malabar 
by the great Parasu Kama, the creator of Malabar, and many eminent personages 
since have submitted to the system without making any change, and no innovation 
can now be permitted. This must have been based upon Sastras. But I have not been 
able to quote from them. Over and above this:— 



(1) A permissive law has not been heard of until now i.e. a law which 
makes it optional for some people of one caste to do a certain thing, and for others 
to omit to do it. All the laws hitherto passed have always had application to 
particular peoples, or tracts, but not to portions of the same class. 

(2) The Bill sets forth that its provisions will not bind all Nayars, but only 
those who choose to act in accordance with it. I think that a permissive law is 
unnecessary. 

(3) All legislation must be compulsory in its operation. 

(4) As marriages among Nayars and other like-classes, and the obser¬ 
vances connected with them, agree in essentials and do not differ, any improvement 
which the present time demands should be regulated by a law which is binding on 
all aliko. 

(5) That people of tho same caste should be allowed to do just as they liko 
in matters of importance connected with caste observances would be pernicious 

and fruitful of dissensions. 

(G) It is very natural to apprehend under the circumstances that there will 
be at one and the same time in aNayar tarawad members who follow the new sys¬ 
tem and those who follow the old. 

(7) The Honorable member who introduced this Bill before the Legislative 
Council must have done so with the object of raising the moral tone of the Nayar 
females by removing polyandry, and enforcing chastity among them; of giving 
children the honor of being born in wedlock; and of investing them with tho right 
of inheriting the father’s property. 

(8) If such is the aim of the Honorable Member of the Bill, the law must 
be made compulsory and any violation of it must be made penal. 

(9) When a law is mado for any ono class of people, it must be done after 
duo consideration of the question as affecting the whole class, and then passed so as 
to bind the whole of that class. 

(10) The introduction of this Bill is opposed to the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858, declaring religious neutrality. 

(11) ThisBill has for its object the repudiation of a uniform custom of 
marriage observed by Nayars from time out of mind, and the introduction of a new 
system, which binds only those that care for it. 

(12) It is certainly objectionable that there should be a law authorising 
people of the same caste to do a particular thing in two different ways. 

39. Vide answer to question 38. 

40. The conditions differ. As the custom now is, there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent one who has ono wife already from having another wife. The Sastras sanction 
this. It is not compulsory now, for the purpose of marriage, that tho man should 
be 18 years of age and the woman 14. If it is made binding that the girl cau bo 
married only on her attaining the 14tli year, it is very probable that by this timo 
the gh’l will have attained puberty,and the marriage after this is of course opposed 
to all Sastras. Even in case tho man and woman are 21 years of age, I am of 
opinion that it is highly essential that the matrimonial ceremony should be celebrated 
with the consent of the KAranavars concerned. If marriages arc conducted as set 
forth in provisoes (1) and (2) that will be quite against the practice now obtaining* 

41. Vide answer to qustion 38. 
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42. Want of harmony between the couple, adultery &c. 

43. It depends upon the husband’s will and pleasure. 

44. To introduce a law of marriage among Marumakkathayam Hindus will 
be (as shown in my answer to question 38) quite opposed to the present custom 
and all Sastras on the subject, and untold misery and calamity among them will be 
its necessary out-come. 

At present therefore I refrain from giving any opinion as to what the nature 
of the inheritance should be under the proposed law. 

45. Yes. 

(Signed). MANJERI KARANAMULPAD, 

[True translation as near as may be]. 

H. M. WINTERBOTIIAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 



EXTRACT FROM 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. KUTHIRAVATTATH NAYAR avargal, 

NAYAR LAND-LORD WITH EXTENSIVE POSSESSIONS 
IN TEE PALGHAT TALUK. 


11. T&li kettu is a rite which converts a kanyciga (maiden) into a stri 
(woman). 

23. There is such a practice. 

24. I have heard there is a Pramanam (in support of the practice). I have 
not looked for it. 

25. She can. 

26. Thore is no formality. 

38. It is objectionable because it will cause uncertainity as to death pollu¬ 
tion, and because the nephew is the heir. 

44. (a) The husband cannot be guardian. 

(b) The wife has no right to maintenance from the husband. 

(r7) The husband and wife have no claim on each others property. If 
one of them dies, his or her property should lapse to the Taraw&d 
and not in any other way. 

(e) The wife and children have no ground for claiming property from 
the father. 

{/) Property obtained by inheritance ought to belong to the Taraw&d 
and cannot be solf-acquired. 

(Signed). KUTHIRAVATTATH NAYAR. 

True translation as near as may be. 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duly, 





MarumaMathayam Marriage Commission. 


Ansicers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Rv. K. IMBICHUNNI NAIRAvargal, 
FIRST GRADE PLEADER, 
Tellicherby. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3 . The invariable rule so far as Sambandham is, that the male must be either equal 
to or superior to the female in caste and caste sub-division. Except in some parts ol 
Ponnani Taluk, there is no intermarriage so far as I know between Charnathu and 
Sudra. 

4 . To the women, there is social disgrace and loss of right to live in the family 
house and to mingle with the family. 

5 . No Prayaschittam can validate such Sambandhams. 

(5. Korapuzlia. 

7 . The Nayar males of North Malabar do very often form Sambandham in South 
Malabar. The reverse is not the rule. 

8 . No. The reason is not exactly known. There is an impression amongst the 
natives of North Malabar that they have a better social status. The objection on the 
part of our females to cross Korapuzha is probably another reason. 

9. Thero is a meaningless prohibition against our women crossing Korapuzha. 

10 . The reason is not well known. The general impression is that the object ¬ 
ion is based on social grounds. This seems to me to be wrong. The rule must have 
originated from political grounds which have now died away. 

11 . Tali-kettu is the tying of Tali (neck ornament) round the neck of Malabar 
girls. It is an emblem to show that the girl has attained an age to have the honori¬ 
fic title of “Amma" after her name. In fact, the ceremony concludes with that instal¬ 
lation. The ceremony is of various kinds. In North Malabar, it consists in giving 
dinner to Asmadies (fellow caste people), feeding the poor, feasting Brahmans and 
giving them Dekshina (money) and tying tali. Finally, Atutton or Marlin (the man who 
purifies us from pollution) calls the girls in public “ Amma.” 

12. In North Malabar, Brahmans and Kshatriya princes tie the Tali. In South 
Malabar Tali is generally tied by a man of the fellow-division and he is called 
< 2 )Simo£ ctb (Manalan). 

13. There is such a custom but it is not invariable. 

14. I most emphatically deny the existence of any such right. Tali-tying is by 
no means intended as marriage and this is sufficient reason why he should not cohabit 

15. None whatever. 
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16. I have no personal knowledge. 

17. There is certainly no pollution. Such a thing is not observed anywhere in 
North Malabar. I have read since the marriage bill controversy, that such a custom 
does exist in some parts of South Malabar. I can’t say where or amongst whom. 
It is difficult to understand the meaning of the custom. 

18. In some places, mothers also tie Tali. 

19. It is believed that Tali-kettu before puberty is imperative. There is only 
custom in justification. 

20. A Malabar girl has no independent voice in the matter. The bridegroom 
is generally selected from her Asraadi on consultation of horoscope and the wishes of 
near relations. This is generally done by her Karanavan in consultation with her 
father. The bridegroom then comes to her house on an auspicious day appointed for 
the ceremony and gives her in the presence of her relations either money or clothes. 
Grand feast and Deksliina to Brahmans precede. I have avoided details. 

21 . I do not know what is the practice in such cases in South Malabar. In 
North Malabar, such Sambandhams are very rare. When they occur, there are no 
formalities observed and they are justified on the ground of mutual love and consent 
alone. 

22. There are slight differences in details. Even throughout the whole North Ma¬ 
labar, the details of the ceremony are not uniform. Such is the case in South Malabar 
also. 

23. I am surprised that the question has been asked. The assertion is made on 
account of one or two isolated cases supposed to have existed in somo remote corner 
of South Malabar. We call such cases of shameless brutality “ barefaced prosti¬ 
tution” and not “ Sambandham.” 

24. It is most clearly prohibited. The prohibition is to be read from the im¬ 
memorial custom obtaining amongst us, which is our law. Wo foliow Dharma Sas- 
tras so far as they are consistent with our customs. 

25. In North Malabar, such eases are practically nil. It is however believed 
that women have equal power with men for dissolution of marriage. 

26. It cannot bo said that observance of formalities is indispensable. As a 
matter of practice however, no dissolution is allowed unless the causes for the same 
are enquired into and discussed upon by guardians and relations. 

27. Yes. 

28. None whatever. 

29. Genei’ally in the house of her Sambandakaran. 

30. In South Malabar till recently the rule was the reverse. I mean that the 
woman used to live in her own family house. 

31. I have no hesitation in answering the question in the affirmative. 

32. The rule is for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

33. Sambandakaran feeds and clothes them. 

34. Anandaravans who get maintenance from the Tarawad get no separate remu¬ 
neration for working for the Tarawad. I can’t say they do often cultivate land for rent. 
Surplus is at their disposal. 

35 . Anandaravans generally try to earn something for themselves. 
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36. They support with such earnings their wives and children as also their im¬ 
mediate relations such as mother, brothers and sisters. Their earnings are not as a 
rule handed over to the Karanavan. 

37. There is such a thing as Puthravagasam in North Malabar. It consists in 
giving house-hold utensils and money according to circumstances to the children of the 
deceased, soon after his death. I am not sure that there is a practice analogous to it 
in South Malabar. 

38. I have given my reasons against such law in my letter addressed to H. M. 
'W interbotham Esq., c.s., on the subject. 

39. I would prefer the customary form now obtaining in North Malabar and 
registration of marriage for evidence of the same. 

40. To render Sambandham valid,at present.it is not necessary that the husband 
should be without a wife then living. There is also no restriction about age. Special 
attention is paid to the class or sub-division to which the husband belongs. 

41. If legislation is necessary, I would adopt all the conditions mentioned in 
question 40, except perhaps the one as to the girl’s age which might be reduced to 
twelve. 

42. Adultery, cruelty, change of religion, incurable and contagious disease in 
either, poverty to the husband and even intemperate habits in him are considered 
sufficient grounds. 

43. In North Malabar, a man’s wife and children live along with the members 
of his family in his Tarawad house and aro there maintained. In South Malabar 
where the wife lives in her own house, she is given clothes and oil by the husband 
who also in most cases makes contribution for other necessaries. 

44. If again legislation is to be undertaken, I woidd include brothers and sis¬ 
ters amongst heirs and make the acquirer’s mother’s maintenance a charge on 
his property. Under the immemorial custom of Malabar, the private property of 
any individual member devolves on his immediate heirs via. brothers and sisters 
after his death and does not lapse to the Tarawad. Under no circumstances then 
should the provision for devolution of property on the Tarawad precede that for the 
same on the acquirer’s brothers and sisters and also sister’s children. 

45. There are some instances of such Sambandhams. 

K. IMBICHUNNI NAIR, 

4 - 5 - 91 , 1st Grade Pleader, Tellicherry. 

To, 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM Eeqb. c. s. 

Sir, 

In reply to your questions regarding the proposals of the Honorable C. Sankaran 
Nair, I beg to state as follows :— 

It seems to me that you have started with wrong premises. The whole tenor 
of your letter and the nature of question I, clearly indicate that you treat it as an 
admitted fact that the marriage now obtaining amongst us is such as can receive 
no legal recognition. The point, Sir, is Dot admitted; nay, it is most seriously dis¬ 
puted. It is an insult to the Malayalis to say that they have no valid marriages and. 
that their present wives are strictly no wives at all but are concubines. M hat is > ■ 
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that is so very abominably defective in our marriage system? Is it want of publicity 
or solemnity in our ceremonies, or is it absence of civil rights out of marriage con¬ 
nection ? I should think that there is no valid objection to be raised against us. 
We perform our marriages in a respectable and approvable form. A description ex¬ 
haustive, of our marriage ceremonies has very often appeared in print and it is un¬ 
necessary to detail them at present. 

2. As to the rights and liabilities of the married parties, there is, no doubt, 
some difference of opinion. Judicial decisions can not be said to have finally settled 
the question one way or the other. In a case from North Malabar, a Division Bench 
of the High Court has held that a junior member’s wife’s maintenance is a valid 
charge on his family income. It is, further, now an admitted proposition of law 
that a Marumakkathayam Mopla is legally bound to maintain his wife following the 
same law and that the Karanavan of his Tarawad is bound to contribute towards her 
maintenance. On the other hand, it has been held that a Karanavan’s right to the cus¬ 
tody of his minor Anandaravan is preferential to that of the minior’s father. Whatever 
may be the effects of Judgments of Courts which, as I said before, are not uniform, 
there is little doubt that a careful investigation of our time-honoured customs can 
not fail to convince that our present marriages aro perfectly valid and that a legis¬ 
lation for the so-called legalising of them is simply superfluous. 

3. I am a native of North Malabar where I have beak also practising as a 
1st Grade Pleader for the last 11 years. The rule there is of tho wife and children 
living under the guardianship of the husband. We certainly do not cry for legis¬ 
lation. We will be perfectly content if our immemorial customs regarding devolution 
of property and rights and liabilities of the husband and wife are properly understood 
and correctly laid down. 

4. One objection ofton raised against the validity of our marriage is our 
alleged freedom of capricious divorce. It is said that our’s is a customary law and that 
no custom which is unreasonable can receive the sanction of law. I am not quite 
sure if there is anything against reason in a custom under which both husband and 
wifo aro clothed with equal power of divorce in cases of disagreement and dissatis¬ 
faction, I am certainly unable to appreciate any provision of law which compels a 
husband and wife to resort to a court of justice for dissolution of marriage. Our 
customs in cases of divorce are not less reasonable than the provisions of Mahomedan 
Law on the same subject. A Mahomedan husband is at liberty t to divorce his 
wife at any time and without any reason, He pronounces “ Talak” three times and 
tho marriage-tio is broken. No doubt, a Mahomedan wife is not allowed a similar 
freedom, but I do think that it will be said that this partiality on the part of the 
Mahomedan legislator for males is to be applauded. Marumakkathayam people are 
also not without caste rules meant as restrictions on divorco. 

o. It is true that under our system a son has no claim of inheritance through 
his father. There is, howover, ample provision for his inheritance through the mother 
and the defect of law therefore leads to no hardship. In the case of a father who is 
not devoid of natural feelings, the law has left open various ways of providing for 
wife and children. His self-acquired properties are entirely at his disposal and if 
there is danger in premature disposition of property by gift, testamentry power of 
disposal can sufficiently meet Ids wishes. On the whole it seems to me to be nothino- 

O 

hut absurdity to say that tho Malayalis are aggrieved by a defective marriage system 
•md are driven to claim redress from legislative council. I do not, for a moment, say 
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that our system is perfect everywhere. Like many others, we also stand in need of 
certain social reforms. Such reforms, influential gentlemen like Honorable 0. 
Sankaran Hair may work out from within and need not force on us by means of 
legislation. 

6. Any attempt at legislation to create a mode of inheritance different 
from what is now detained, I certainly denunciate. It simply tends to shake the 
shackles of Maurmakkathayam law and is pregnant with immense mischief. That 
the law is intended to be permissive is no recommendation in its favor. For various 
reasons, a permissive law on tho subject is more objectionable than a compulsory 
one. In the case of the latter, consequences evil and beneficial, are shared by all 
the families and by all the members thereof. The former creates distruction 
amongst the members of the same family and place them in unequal and unfortunate 
position. The Bill, if passed into law, will be a dead-letter with the uneducated 
masses. In the hands of the English-educated minority it may receive favor. We 
will thus come across ladies and gentlemen in the same family following different 
pervasion of law, and conflicting mode of inheritance and possessing contrdictory 
views of obligation and sympathy and autogonistic interest in almost everything. 
In such families, instead of peace and happiness, there will he more of continual 
quarrel and constant litigation. To all intents and purposes, followers of the Hon’blo 
Gentleman’s law become strangers to the Tara wad of their birth, and in the long run 
they loose all regards for, and of, the family of their mother. If at any time, they 
return to their old family home, it will be moro to threaten the Karanavan with a law¬ 
suit for non-payment of maintenance than for anything else. Need I speak of the 
unpleasantness of such an unsympathetic half—Makkathayam man becoming tho 
Karanavan of his Tarawad and ruling the destinies of a corporation to whose welfare 
he is indifferent if not opposed. The consequences I say will be frightful. 

We will now pause to consider what the effect of the law will be on the future 
education of the Malayali youths. It cannot bo donied that in a majority of cases, 
tho English education of a junior member costs much more than what he is legally 
entitled to, in a fair distribution of family incomo. It is the Marumakkathayam tie 
that raises fair hopes of individual acquisitions lapsing to the Tarawad and individu¬ 
al education being considered investment of money for the family, which encourages 
Kai’anavans to mako large allotments for the purpose and which compels A nan - 
daravans to nod assent for the same. Instances are not rare where Tarawads 
have even contracted debts for tho education of its junior members. Where is the 
room for such inducement or encouragement hereaftor ? Our Karanavans may rightly 
say that for aught they knew, their English-educated Anandai’avans might eventually- 
become enthusiastic admirers and supporters of tho marriage law and renounce tho 
Taraward that patronise them and tho family that once lived in affection and 
harmony with them, and that, consequently, there is neither necessity nor justifica¬ 
tion for spending for Anandaravan on English education anything more than his 
share of income under Marumakkathayam Law. Considerations like these may not 
deter those of advanced liberal views but such men, I need hardly say, are compara¬ 
tively very few. 

Even to a father, the Bill is very suggestive. He is taught to see the folly 
of entertaining any hopes hereafter that education of one child is, in a way, provision 
for all children. He will read from the Bill the necessity of providing for all his 
children alike and more perhaps for Ids daughters. 
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I am afraid I Lave boon long and I shall therefore conclude by answering 
your first question in the negative. 

2nd question.—This I answer without hesitation in the affirmative. The 
advantages of such a law are indeed various and I do not think that from the whole 
Malabar there will be even one dissentient voice. It might be said that Wills were not 
unknown to Malabar and that their validity to a certain extent has been established 
by a recent judgment of the Madras High Court. There is still room for consider¬ 
able doubt on the subject and it is most desirable that in the caso of a measure so 
very beneficient, the validity must be made doubly sure. How far and under what 
circumstances should a Will be held valid aro questions of detail and may bo 
discussed hereafter. 

I remain 
Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Quilandy, K. IMBICHUNNI NA1R. 

25th April, 1891. (trade Pleader. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

M. R. RY. A. CHATHU NAMBIYAR AVARGAL, 

DISTRICT MUNSIF, 

NADAPURAM. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. A Nayar woman in North Malabar is never allowed to form Sam- 
bandbam with any man of her own free will. Her guardiaws always select a fit 
husband for her. The marriage of a woman of a higher division with a man 
of a lower division is not only not allowed but is strictly prohibited. 

3. Sambandham of a man of a higher division with a woman of a lower 
division is always allowed; provided, of course that they are of the 'same caste. 
For instanco a man of the Cb&rna, or Agatha CIArna, division cannot have Sam¬ 
bandham with a womau of the Puratha charna division, though a man of the latter 
division may have Sambandham with a woman of the former division. 

4. Cannot. 

5. They are always excommunicated. 

6. Korapuzha is the present boundary, though Kottapuzlia, or the river 
just to the south of Badagara,orVatakara alias Vatakckara(northernbank) was the 
ancient boundary. 

7. TheNayar men of South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with North 
Malabar women ; but Nayar men of North Malabar can do so with Nayar women 
of South Malabar. 

8. Cannot. Because the custom does not allow it; the current notion being 
that the Nayars of South Malabar arc on the whole in point of social status, lower 
than the North Malabar Nayars, and because the Nayar women of North Malabar 
may not eat with the Nayar men or women of South Malabar. 

9. The rule is that they may not; but I have recently learnt that thisrulo 
like all rules admits of some exceptions; for instance, a Nayar woman of North 
Malabar may go to South Malabar with hor husband or other.guardian. 

10. Tho reason is this. In the days of native Rajahs who wore often 
quarrelling with each other it was considered unsafe for women of North Malabar 
to pass from tho territory of their own Rajah to that of the Rajah of South 
Malabar.' Further, Nayar men of South Malabar cannot marry Nayar women of N. 
Malabar who cannot eat with South Malabar men or women, and therofeye tho 
Nayars <3f North Malabar evidently thought it better not to allow their women to 
mingle with South Malabar people, who are as already stated considered generally 
to bo inferior, in point of social status, to North Malabar Nayars generally. 

11. T&likettuKaly&namisthe formal or the preliminary part of the marri¬ 
age among the Nayar girls of Malabar. In all Hindu marriages thero are two parts 
to be performed, the formal or the preliminary, and the material. In the case of 
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Brahmins both these parts aro performed at the same timo in the course of a 
continuous ceremony oxtending over a period of not less than 4 days, thus causing 
the bad result of child marriages. But we the Nayars of Malabar in following the 
Brahmins divide the ceromony into two distinct parts, and perform them on two 
different occasions, when the proper time arrives for the performance of each part. 
After tho.T&li Kettu Kaly&nam ceremony is over the girl attains the rank of 
woman, and becomos eligible for marriage proper. T&li Kettu is therefore not the 
marriage proper among us but only a religious condition precedent to the marriage. 

12. In North Malabar T&li is tied by a respectable, holy, learned and elderly 
Brahmin. lie has no particular name in that capacity. 

13. It is sanctioned by custom but is rarely practised in North Malabar. 

14. Decidedly not. Because; he has not performed the marriage proper and 
becomo the husband of the girl. In fact he has done nothing that a husband pro¬ 
per ought to do according to our well-established and immemorial custom. T&li 
Kettu Kaly&nam is not, as already remarked, marriage proper but only the pre¬ 
liminary or the formal part thereof. 

15. Thero is no prohibition on that account. If he is qualified and ap¬ 
proved he may form Sambandham with her aftorwards. 

16. I am not aware of any such instance. 

17. No pollution whatever is observed in North Malabar. I am not awaro 
of the custom in South Malabar in this respect. 

13. Not in North Malabar. I hear that it is the custom in somo parts of 
South Malabar. 

19. Yes; that is the rule among tho Nayars of Malabar and the Hindu law 
ordains it. 

20. In North Malabar the girls are invariably married before they consort 
with any man. Thoy aro by rule and custom not at liberty-to select their hus¬ 
bands. Tho material part of the marriage proper. vi&. Yastradanam (gift of 
cloth) must always begone through by them in the following form before they . 
may cohabit with a man. After T&li Kettu any eligible man can ask the girl in 
marriage. The pi’oposal must be mado to the 'father or the guardian of the girl; 
and if the same is accepted a day will be appointed to examine the horoscopes of 
the proposed bridegroom and bride, and they are examined by an astrologer at the 
house of tho brido in the presence of tho relatives of tho bridegroom and the bride 
and if they agree a day will be fixed for the performance of the wedding. Aftci 
that the bridegroom must invito his relatives and friends for the ceromony. On 
the day fixed tho relatives will attend his house, and there they will present him 
with new cloth or money at tlic central room of his house, and after that ho and his 
relatives and friends and somo others start in a procession at night for the house 
of the bride frith a bundle of a new cloth and betol and areca nuts and tobacco.. By 
that timo' a numbor of her relatives will have assembled on her guardian s invi¬ 
tation at her houso to witness the wedding and a sumptuous meal will havo been 
preparod thero for the bridegroom and his party. The bridegroom is, on arrival, 
taken to tho central room of the house and made to present the cloth to the girl in 
the presence of the relations and friends of both parties. After this all are feasted 
and then the betel, nut and tobacco are distributed among the relatives of tho bride 



and after that tho bridegroom and the bride retire to tho central room where they 
sleep that night. Next morning the bridegroom and his party go to his house and 
send-a party of women to take the wife to tho husband’s house. The wife is ac¬ 
cordingly brought to the husband’s house tho same day and she lives with her 
husband in his house at the expense of his T’arawftd. 

21. Yes, the same formalities are observed in North Malabar. But, of courso, 
in that case the bridegroom and his Brahmin friends and relations do not take 
their meals in the bride’s house,but in a temple or “Matam” near to that house. 

22. Throughout North Malabar the formalities are generally observed. • In 
South Malabar I hear that they are not strictly observed. There tho custom in 
this respect is, I understand, rather loose or indifferent; in as much as in the 
majority of cases tho women of their own accord form Sambandhams with the 
men they like. 

23. She cannot have in North Malabar. But I hear that in some parts of 
South Malabar this practice is current. 

24. This is always prohibited in North Malabar and the law prohibiting 
this bad custom will be found in in Malik Bharatha (vide Sambhava Parva' whoro 
tho discourse between Pkndu and his wife Kunthi occurs about the begetting of 
children by Kunthi, after P&ndu was owing to a cause prevented from touching his 
wives Kundi and Madri). The Hindu law is also against this practice; and wo 
the Sudras or Nayars of Malabar aro governed by Hindu law subject only to certain 
modifications ordained by Sri Parasu R&ma and other sages. 

25. She can do so with the consent of her guardian in North Malabar, but 
in South Malabar, I hear, that she can do so of her own accord only. 

2G. In North Malabar in tho presence of 2 or more respectable neighbours 
and relatives new cloth must be given to tho woman by the husband and she must 
be told then that their marriage is dissolved from that date. 1 don’t know if any 
such formality is necessary in South Malabar. 

27. Can have. 

28. Nothing but the social odium to which he is thoroby open. 

29. In North Malabar in the house of the husband. 

30. Throughout North Malabar, and I hear that in some parts of South 
Malabar this is the custom. 

31. According to the custom in North Malabar, ho or his Tarawad must 
support her and her children while they live with him or in his Tarawad house. 
In South Malabar whore, as a rule, wives live in their Taraw&ds they and their 
children are maintained by their Taraw&ds. 

32. In North Malabar, as a rule, they live as husband and wife for life. It 
is only in very rare cases that a divorce takes place in North Malabar. In South 
Malabar, I hear that the change is more frequent than in North Malabar. 

33. He does. 

34. No special allowance is made to them when they are under tho 
protection of their K&rnavans. They are comfortably maintained by their K&rna- 
vans. Sometimes -Anandravans cultivate Tarawad lands for ront and in such cases 
they arc allowed to deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 
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85. As a rule they work for their Taraw&d if they are asked to do so .by 
their K&rnavans, but-at the same.time they try, if possible, to earn something for 
themselves. 

36. They do not, as a rule, hand over their earnings to their K&rnavans 
but keep them to themselves. They try to get maintenance from their Taraw&d 
and if that is not sufficient to maintain them comfortably they spend something 
out of their own acquisitions also for their own expenses. 

37. In North Malabar if a man has self-acquisitions, he generally give3 
some part of them to his wife and children. This is called Putr&vak&sam. This is 
sometimes done by the K&rnavans also with Tarawad means with the consent of the 
Anandaravans. This is sometimes the practice in South Malabar also, I believe. 

38. Thero are serious objections to the passing of such a law. In the first 
place the proposed legislation will enable those who may chooso to adopt the same 
to follow Makkath&yam which is contrary to our Sastrasand religion and immemo¬ 
rial custom. Sri Parasu R&rna who is an incarnation of our God Mah& Vishnu 
and who is the founder of Keralam or Malabar, and its institutions, has ordained 
that Nayars or Sudrasof Malabar should follow Marumakkatli&yam like some of the 
Brahmins of Malabar such as the Brahmins of Payanfir Grim am like the Tayakat 
and Kunnath Tiru-Mumpus. This ordination of the aforesaid sago has been in¬ 
variably observed ever since the creation of Malabar. To allow by British legis¬ 
lation some of the Nayars at least to ignore the said ordination and the immemorial 
custom in accordance with it would be opposod to our law and religion; and those 
who would support or adopt the proposed legislation will therefore be transgres¬ 
sors of our law and religion. In the second place the proposed legislation ignores 
casto distinctions in the matter of marriage. But the Hindu law and tlio institutes 
of Sri Sankarachari&r, tho founder of “ Acli&rams and Anacli&rams” (customs and 
non-customs) in Malabar, enjoin the strict observance of caste distinction# in all 
matters. To discard these distinctions in tho matter of Nayar Marriage would 
therefore be sinful and unreligious and it would further give rise to serious disputes 
and quarrels and disturb the peace in Malabar Nayar families. In the third place 
the proposed legislation would sow much seed for litigation in the matter of ques¬ 
tions which may often arise as to whether the estato acquired and managod by a 
particular individual is self-acquirod, or separate, or belonging to bis Taraw&d. 
Malabar is unfortunately a rich field for litigation already, and several of its fami¬ 
lies have already been ruined by tbe curse of litigation; and to add to tho seeds 
already existing would be highly unpolitic qnd dangerous. In tho • fourth place 
tho proposed legislation would give rise to family quarrels which are already 
too numerous in Malabar. As soon as a man marries according to tho proposed 
law he will bo disliked by all the other members oE his Taraw&d. In the fifth 
place, I foar, that this legislation would injuriously affoefc tho education of Mala- 
yft.ll youths and consequently the progress of Malabar. I believe that if such a 
law were made tho K&rnavans of Malabar Tarawads would hesitate to lay out 
Taraw&d funds for tho education of their Anandravans lest the latter should marry 
according to that law and thoreby deprive their TarawAls of their right to inherit 
tho acquisitions made by them by means of the education imparted to them at the 
expense of their Tarawads. 

39. I would prefer to retain tho customary form and to . suggest that the 
same may be recognized by tho British law, and that the form of Marriago proper 



current in North Malabar may be strictly adopted by tlieNayars of South Malabar 
also and that no legislation is necessary to evidence the marriage; in-as-much as 
the formalities and the publicity attending the present form of marriage afford 
enough of evidence of the same. 

40 & 41. Tho answers to these questions will be found in the answers al¬ 
ready given. I am dccidely of opinion that no legislation is necessary in the 
matter of Nayars marriage. 

42. Unchastity is the most important cause. If however disagreement 
owing to other causes, if any, between husband and wife is so groat that it is not 
comfortable for them to live as husband and wife, they can dissolve the marriago 
with the consent of the guardian of the husband, in North Malabar. 

43. In North Malabar the wife and children are maintained by the Tara- 
w&d of the husband while living with him or in his Taraw&d house. 

44. I consider it unnecessary to answer this question as in my opinion the 
proposed law is unnecessary and illadvised. 

45. Yes. But a woman of North Malabar cannot bo married to a South 
Malabar, Cochin, or Travancore man. 


A. CIIATHU NAMBIYAR. 

District Mujisif of Nmhtpvnun. 









EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 
BY 

M, e. by. KARAMVELLI KUNHUNNI KURUP, avargal. 

NAYAR LAND-LORD , 

CALICUT TALUK. 

Amongst Nayars and other high caste people following Marumakkathayam, 
a man of a higher division can keep * women of a lower division. Sambandham 
(with them) is prohibited. But in the case of Rajagan (washerman) and Kshura- 
gan (barber) and other low classes (of Nayars) their women must not even be kept 
(by the higher caste men). 

2. The same liberty can never be granted to women. 

3. There are many divisions amongst Nayars between which there is no 
inter-marriage. Sambandham is not customary between the Ch&rnatha and Sudra 
Nayar divisions. 

4. In such case the woman would be turned out of society, and not received 
by her own caste. 

5. No. 

6. K6rapuzha. 

7. Sambandham is not usual between Nayars of North and South Malabar; 
but Nayars of North Malabar are in the habit of keeping* Nayar women of South 
Malabar. 

8. South Malabar Nayars cannot form Sambandham with Nayar woman 
of North Malabar. The reason is that the Nayars of North Malabar have the 
superiority in caste. 

9 and 10. The old rule was that women living between ICallai river in the 
South and K6rapuzha, and women living North of Kfirapuzha, were not allowed to 
cross the river (either way.) 

11. Tklikettu Kaly&nam is a ceremony by which at the auspicious mo¬ 
ment, in an ornamented pavilion, with certain rites, the ornament called Tali is 
fastened on, and by these rites she who was a Kanyaga (maiden) becomes an Amnia 
(matron.) 

14. The man who ties the T&li acquires no right to cohabit with the girl. 
Amongst the Nambudiris, the person to tie the t&li is the girl’s father; if she has 
no father, her brothor,—if she has no brother, her father’s brother,—if sho has no 
father’s brother, a male who is related so as to observe 10 days’ pollution,—if there 
be no such relative, then the mother. Can these persons cohabit with the girl ? 
Just so it is in the other case. The t&li-tying is not a marriage. 

20. After T&likettu when she comes of age it is necessary that she should 
go through the ceremony for beginning Sambandham, called Pudamuri and other 
names. This is the ceremony which among Nayars is the Viv&kam (marriage). For 
it the parties to the Sambandham, their relatives &c., must be invited and a feast 
&c., must be given. 


•Non,—Tho word used is tlie4diomatic pliraso for keeping a mistress. 
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21. The same ceremonies must bo observod if a Brahmin or Kshatriya, is 
the husband, excopb that he will not cat in the house. 

25. A woman cannot terminate the Sambandham at her pleasure. Women 
are not independent in such matters. 

20. Amongst Nayars to terminate a Sambandham there is no formality 
whatever. 

38. There is no necessity for such a law. A majority of Marumakka- 
th&yam Malayfdis neither desire nor consent to such a law. To pass a law object¬ 
ed to by the majority is unjust and very grievous to the public. 

This will bo clear if leading people are questioned personally. Multitudes 
beg tliat Government will not pass such a law without so doing. It is also con¬ 
trary to the Proclamation of 1858 in which the Queen promised never to interfere 
with matters relating to religion. Moreover to change a law of succession and a 
laAV of marriage which have been in force from timo immemorial is not a thing to 
bo agreed to, and will bo very grievous and hurtful to tho people. Besides from 
this cause many suits and family quarrels, and numerous other inconveniences 
and evils will afflict the Marnmakkath&yam taraw&d, and thereby many tarawads 
will speedly goto ruin. It can never be pronounced proper, nor can the passing 
of it bo willingly consented to. 

41. Nothing to add or omit because, I wholly disapprove of the proposed 
marriage law. 

42. Misconduct of the man or woman. 

44. The new rights can in no way bo agreed to. 

(Signed) KARAMVELLI lOJNIIUNNI KURUP. 

(Truo translation as near as may be). 

H. M. WINTERBOTIIAM, 

Collector on Special Duty. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 
BY 

m. R. ry. V. KELU ERADI avargal, 

DISTRICT MUNSIFF, 

PAYYANAD. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Sambandham is forbidden between S&mandans, such as firfLdi, Ne* 
dung&di, Yelloti and Tiruraulpid on the one side, and Ambalav&sis such as War- 
riar, Pisharfidi, Nambiassan &c., on the other. Even amongst the Ambalav&sis 
inter-marriages are not allowed. 

As regards Nayars their divisions are numerous. A Kiriyam Nayar can 
have Sambandham in any of the lower divisions such as Sudras, Pnrathch&rnatha, 
Akatlich&rnatha, Athikurissi, Pallich&n and Vattekk&t. But no Nayar of the 
lower division can have Sambandham in any above it. 

Even among the Sudras there are several sub-divisions, and the superiority 
of each depends upon the superiority of tho Illam, or Mana, to which it is attached. 

4. If a woman of a higher division admits for her husband a man of a 
lower division, she subjects herself to exclusion from community. 

For instance, if a woman of a S&mandan, or AmbalavAsi, caste takes a Nayar 
for her husband she is altogether put out of caste. Similarly if a Kiriathil woman 
takes a Sudra, or Vattfikkfxttavan as her husband, she is also excluded from her 
community, and it may be stated generally that when marriages are contacted 
between different divisions in contravention to the customary rules the female, as 
well as her house people, are shunned by their community. On public occasions 
such as Kalyftnam and other ceremonies, where the Castemen generally assemble, 
the members of the above family are not only not invited, but their presonce is 
even avoided. 

5. No. 

6. KArapuzha. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambandham 
with thoso in North Malabar. But the Nayars of North Malabar form Saraban- 
dliam in South Malabar. 

8. I do not see why it should not be done. But cases where such a 
Sambandham has been formed are indeed very rare. The cases aro rare, becauso 
the females of North Malabar do not generally cross Kdrapuzha. 

9. They do not generally do it. 

10. Perhaps, when the people of North and South Malabar formed sub¬ 
jects of different Rajahs it was considered unsafe to allow females of one country 
to go to another. 
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11. T&likettu—-which literally means the tying of the T&li—is one of the 
grand corcmonies which more or less is celebrated in every Marumakkath&yam 
Taraw&d. The details of tho ceremony vary in different divisions. In every case the 
day of the ceremony is fixed in the presence of the castemen or relations. It is 
done after due consultation with Astrologers. In the case of rich Tarawfcds 
arrangements for the feasting of Brahmins, castemen and lower orders, are made. 
All relations and friends are invited. The person who ties the T&li is not always 
the easteman. In the case of some it is so, and in the case of others a man of a 
higher caste is invited to do the duty. 

Tho day previous to the ceremony, tho girls are adorned with jewels and 
a ceremony called “Ashta Mangalyam,” or “Kayyil Ariyiduga” (pouring rice in tho 
hands) or “Akathu vekkuga” is performed. The meaning of this ceremony i 3 that 
the blessings of the God Ganapathi are invoked. The night is spent iu jollity, the 
Brabmini, a female of Nambiassan caste singing the whole night. The next day 
at the appointed hour the ceremony of t&li tying takes place with much dclat. 
The great part of the ceremony may be said to end here. In the case of some, the 
feeding Ac., continues for 3 days. The girl at tho timo of the ceremony is dressed 
in “ K6di” (new)cloths which are generally given by the person who ties the Tftli. 
During the aforesaid 4 days she is supposed to bo under pollution and bathes only 
on the last day. In the case of some a portion of the new cloth, dressed by the 
girl, is cut off by the person who has tied the T&li. This I believe is meant to be 
a divorce in order tjo permit the girl to be married to another sometime hence, and 
here the ceremony ends. The Kaly&uam is invariably performed before the girl 
attains puberty. 

12. I havo stated above that in different divisions different persons tio 
T&li. For instance in the case of Ambalav&sis, Kiriathil Nayars, and a few others, 
their castemen aro selected for the purpose. In the case of S&mandans and cer¬ 
tain N&tuv&lis, a Ksliatria Rajah, or a Tirumulpad of the Kshatria caste, is invited 
to do the duty. Tho person who ties the T&li is called Manavdlan. 

13. Amongst some it is so done. 

14. He obtains no right. 

15. There is no prohibition. 

16. I am unable at present to give instances. 

17. Pollution is observed amongst tboso whose marriage custom is to have 
tho T&li tied by an Enangan, or easteman. 

18. I am not aware of such cases. 

19. She must undergo the ceremony before attaining puberty. I am un¬ 
able to find anything but custom to support it. 

20. Yes. First the horoscopes are consulted; permission of the bride’s 
Karanavan is obtained, and a day for the ceremony is then fixed. Tho bridegroom 
goes to the house of the bride accompained by friends and rolations, and tho occa¬ 
sion is mado as grand as the position of the parties would permit. 

21. The occasion is not made so grand as in the case of the Nayar. 

22. Tho formalities aro mostly tho samo. But I believo there are slight 
differences. In North Malabar the ceremony is called Pudava muri and is 
celebrated on a grander scale than in the South. 

23. No. 
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24. I can find no prohibition. But such cases are very rare. 

25. Yes. 

26. No formality is necessary. 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. Generally in lior Tarawad house. But there are also many cases 
where she lives with her husband. 

30. I do not think there is much difference. 

31. No liability is attached to the husband. 

32. The rule is for one man and one woman to cleave together for life 
and changing is only an exception. 

83. He does feed thorn and clothe them. 

34. No allowance is made by the Karanavan. Tho Anandaravans often 
cultivate Taraw&d lands for rent and in such cases they are allowed to deal with 
the surplus income as they like. 

35. Some Anandaravars work for the Taraw&d and some try to earn some¬ 
thing for themselves. Now-a-days the tendency is more towards tho latter. 

36. With their earnings they su pport their wives and children. In ma¬ 
jority of cases their earnings go to the Karanavan only after their death. 

37. The word is more current in North Malabar than in South Malabar. 
But in both districts tho wife and children cannot claim property as a matter of 
right. But the husband often gives his property in gift during his life-timo and 
in somo cases after tho death of the husband, the TarawAd, out of regard for tho 
deceased, gives some property to his wife and children. In this respect the prac¬ 
tice in North and South Malabar is almost the same. 

38. The passing of the proposod law will to a great extent interfere with the 
present system of inheritance of property. Tho proposed change will create 
Tarawads within Tarawhds and mako tho inheritance of property moro complicated. 

Further, intermarriages between several castos not being permitted by 
■custom, husband must necessarily be chosen from castes higher, generally Brah¬ 
mins. Tho law of inheritance which governs the Brahmins being different from 
that of the Malayalis as well as of those that may submit to the proposed law— 
they the Brahmins, would naturally be reluctant to contract such a marriage as 
contemplated by tho proposed law. This objection is only applicablo to some and I 
shall nob therefore seriously object to a permissive law being passed. 

39. If legal sanction is to be accorded to marriage I would prefer to retain 
the customary form. As evidence of its legal recognition I would propose the follow¬ 
ing simple form of recording it. In every arasara, or village a Marriage Registrar 
may bo appointed. Registers containing 2 foils and one counterfoil may bo 
retained by him. On the completion of a marriage ceremony, the Registrar may 
be requested to attend the residence of either the bride or bridegroom with his 
register. The form may be filled up in the presence of himself and 3 or 4 wit¬ 
nesses, who are able to identify tho bridegroom and bride, and the signatures of tho 
parties to marriage may be taken thereto, and of tho two foils one may be given to 
the bridegroom and the other to the bride, as a document to evidence the marriage. 
The counterfoil should always be sent to tho District Registrar. 



Hero I may say the attendance fee of the Marriage Registrar should in no 
case exceed the 2nd class travelling allowance of a Public servant. 

40 and 41. Condition No. 1 precludes a man from marrying more than 
one wife. Here it differs from the Sambandham recognised in practice. I 
would omit this part of the condition. But to the 2nd condition I would add tho 
following, “If she has not already attained puberty;” and in the 3rd condition 
would reduce the age to 18. 

I object to both the 1st and 2nd Provisoes to condition No. 4. 

The 1st ignores all caste distinctions; and the 2nd both Pulasambandham, 
and D&y&di Sambandham, which under the existing rules form a bar for inter¬ 
marriages. I am for preserving the existing caste rules. 

42. Adultery. 

43. The husband is bound to pay the sundry expenses such as cloths, oil 
&c. But as a rule maintenance is also given. 

44. The proposed rights are fair. 

45. Instances are not many. 


V. KELU ERADI, 

District Munsiff, Payyanacl, 



Marumakkathayam Marriage Commission . 


- I I i O O C 1-9 - 

Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Rt. 0. KARUNAKARA MENON Avabgal, 
SUB EDITOR OF « THE HINDU,” 

Madras. 


1. Among Nayars and higher castes, a man of a higher division can have 
Sambandham in a lower division. 

2. The same liberty is not accorded to the woman, but a similar one is. As 
the man is allowed to marry into a lower division, so the woman is allowed to marry 
into a higher division. Hence, there is no inequality practically. 

3. Samb an dham between different divisions is forbidden, except under the 
conditions indicated in tho answers to the 1st and 2nd questions. As for Samban¬ 
dham between Charna Nayars and SMras, the term Charna itself includes several 
divisions, and men of some of the higher divisions can and do form Sambandham 
with Sudra women. Among the rest, Sambandham is forbidden. 

4. If a man and a woman belonging to different divisions, botweon which 
Sambandham is not customary, form Sambandham, it certainly subjects them to 
social penalty by way of excommunication from their casto. 

5. Such Sambandham can, by no means, bo validated by Prayaschitham. 

6. I do not quite understand the question, “ what is the recognised boundary 
between North and South Malabar for caste purposes ?” 

7. The Nayars of North and South Malabar occasionally form Sambandham 
with one another. 

8. There is no possible objection to Sambandham between a Nayar of South 
Malabar and a Nayar woman of North Malabar, provided convenience warrants, and 
the conditions of caste are satisfied. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar are not allowed to cross to the South 
of Korapuzha. 

10. Tradition traces this prohibition to an ancient feud between the Chera- 
kkal Rajah and the Zamorin which resulted in a ruling by the former that the 
women of North Malabar should not enter the Zamorin’s territory. 

11. I am unable to answer this question in detail within the short time allot¬ 
ted to me. But I may say that the Tali-kettu Kalyanam does not materially differ 
from the Kalyanam or marriage among other Hindus. 

Note. —In Malabar the ceremony is popularly known as Penkettu Kalyanam 
and not Tali-kettu Kalyanam. The former makes the girl and 
the latter the Tclli prominent. Tali-kettu seems to be a newly- 
coined expression. 
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12. As to who should tie the Tali, depends upon the customs of particular 
castes. In some castes none hut an Enangan (a man of the same caste as the girl, 
who is competent to marry her) can tie the Tali, while among others, according to 
their caste custom or usage, a Brahman, Kshatriya, Samantan or other caste man 
may do it. The man that ties the Tali is, in Malayalam, called Manavalan. 

13. As far as I know, it is not the custom, generally, for one and the same 
person to tie the Tali for a number of girls. But the custom is found among certain 
castes, for whom a Brahman or a Kshatriya ties the Tali. It is difficult in some parts 
to get as many Brahmans, or Kshatriyas as there aro girls, to undergo the ceremony. 
Hence, the custom is the result of necessity, and not one sanctioned by our early law 
givers. 

Note. —I know one instance in which a Rajah having to send a Kshatriya 
Tirumulpad to a certain Nayar family for this purpose, deputed 
an Embranthiri Brahman in the guise of a Tirumulpad 

14. The man that ties the Tali, does not thereby obtain a right to cohabit 
with the girl. The reason is plain. The man that is competent to tie the Tali by 
reason of his caste, may not be so by his position in other respects. He may be a 
poor man without any recognised status in society except as a casteman. This makes 
it inevitable that he should not be allowed to marry the girl for whom he merely 
performs a ceremony. 

15. There is no prohibition to his afterwards forming Sambandham with 
the girl. 

16. I have personally known of instances of such Sambandham. 

17. When the man who tied the Tali dies, there is no pollution, properly 
so called, to the girl. But as far as I know, among certain classes, the girl bathes 
on hearing of his death as symbolic of a beliof, that she has by his death, contracted 
pollution which is removed by at once bathing. 

18. To the best of my knowledge, in no part of Malabar is the Tali tied 
on by the girl’s mother instead of by a man. 

Note. —Among Nambudiri Brahmans, the father sometimes ties the Tali. 

19. Every Marumakkathayam girl must undergo the Tali-kettu ceremony 
before reaching the age of puberty. There is much more than custom to be pleaded 
in justification of this. I have elsewhere stated that the Tali-kuttu Kalyanam does 
not differ, in any essential respect from the marriage ceremony among other Hindus. 
All available evidence unmistakably points to the conclusion that the Kettu Kalya¬ 
nam is in intention, if not in effect, the actual marriage ceremony as among other 
Hindus. With one exception, there is little difference in the ceremonies, that excep¬ 
tion being, that while the Brahmans recite the Vedas andMantrams, we are compel- 
ed to substitute for them what is called Brahmini Pattu (song by Brahmini). In 
singing her songs, the Brahmini must regulate her voice so as to make it harmonise 
with the tune in which the Rig Veda is recited; or, in other words, she should sing 
her songs in Rig Veda swaram. The Brahmans alone being privileged to recite Vedas 
and Mantrams, it was ruled that for other classes, the Kshatriyas and Sudras, the 
Brahmini pattu, sung in Veda swaram, would be a sufficient substitute. From the time 
when Kettu Kalyanam came into existence in Keralum, the Brahmini pattu has also 
been in existence. The following are some of the verses recited on the occasion of 
Kettu Kalyanam; and they will show that the Tali-Kettu-Kalyanam, is not such a 
meaningless ceremony as has been vulgarly supposed:— 
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*1. “The weaver has spun the white and red threads, and in the wedding- 
pandal the Veda Brahmini has twisted them into cords. She has bound them as an 
armlet on the right arm of the virgin (saying) “May the thread be your constant light 
and may you live a hundred years in the enjoyment of married life. May the posses¬ 
sion of husband and happy children be yours. May you have children as numerous 
as paddy counted, and life for years as numerous as rice counted.” 

*2. “ The Pandal has been six months in building and the Kettle drums an¬ 

nounce (the festival). There is a banquetting hall and a bed-chamber. The Mala 
is put around the neck of the sweet-voiced damsel, and as they lived there happily 
as husband and wife, so let these live here long in the enjoyment of happiness.” 

The above lines all speak of the preparations for marriage, the union of the 
bride and bridegroom, their happy married life and so forth. The concluding lines in 
the first, express the wish that the bride may long enjoy conjugal happiness, that a 
number of children be born to her, and that she may live long. Those in the second 
are to the effect that as Rama and Sita (in Ramayanam) lived happy there after their 
marriage, so may this couple here live long and happy. It must be noted that 
among all higher caste Hindus, the marriage ceremony is dividod into two parts, 
viz (1) that in which the religious ceremonials form the chief feature, and which is 
known as betrothal, and (2) that which is popularly known as consummation. As 
among other Hindus, so among Marumakkathayam followers, the first part which is 
more important from a religious point of view than the socond, must be performed 
before the girl shows tho first signs of menstruation, since in default, the girl 
becomes subject to excommunication; and no girl can be married beforo the perfor¬ 
mance of this ceremony. The second or the consummation ceremony among Hindus 
in general, may take place either on the 4th day after the religious ceremony, or on 
any other auspicious day selected afterwards. The same is the case among the Maru- 
raakkathayam followers. It will hence be seen that the only difference between 
Marumakkathayam men and other Hindus in respect to the marriage ceremony is, 
that while the latter perform the ceremony after selecting a husband, and postpone 
the union of the couple for a future date i. e. when the girl attains puberty the for¬ 
mer perform the ceremony first, and select the husband (in the large majority of 
cases) only on the second occasion i. e. when the girl is fit to be united to her husband. 
The Manavalan in the Tali-kettu ceremony, merely performs a vicarious part for the 
futuro husband. But when a husband is ready to hand, it is not unusual for the 
girl to be actually married on the occasion of the Tali-kettu. The reason for this 
departure from the ordinary Hindu custom, seems to me to be, that our early law 
givers, in view of the scarcity of men and the consequent difficulty of securing a 
husband for every girl before puberty, and the danger of girls being out casted in 
default, devised this happy plan: to allow every girl to be married, in a sense, with 
the necessary religious ceremony, and to enable her to remain unmarried for life 
without being subjected to excommunication from caste. This view receives much 
support from the fact that the Nayars were, till the British advent towards the close 
of the last century, a great fighting race, and that they often lost lives in their fre* 
quent wars with the neighbouring principalities and tribes. Nor is this the only 
Hindu custom in regard to which the letter of the law has been closely followed 
without a corresponding adherence to its spirit. Among the Nambudiris, who are 
admittedly the holiest and purest of Indian Brahmans, the women are allowed to 

*Note.— Verses translated by the Commission. 
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remain unmarried for life without being excommunicated, and as if to make tardy- 
retribution to women who die unmarried, the corpse cannot be burned till a Tali 
string is tied round the neck of the corpse, while lying on the funeral pile by a com¬ 
petent relative (vide Logan’s Manual page 127). Similarly in other Hindu customs 
also it will be found that while the letter of the law is strictly adhered to, the spirit 
is sometimes lost sight of or is not observed. 

20. After Tali-kettu kalyanam, when a girl desires to consort with a man 
further formalities are necessary. The guardians and relatives of the bride and 
bridegroom, having, after the examination of the horoscopes of the parties, satisfied 
themselves as to the position of the stars and the suitability of the match, proceed 
in consultation with the astrologer to appoint an auspicious time and day. When 
t he time has been fixed, friends and relatives are informed of, and invited for, the 
ceremony. Just before the appinted time, a large number of people gather at the 
house of the bridegroom who then proceeds to the house of the bride, accompanied 
by all those who have gathered as his friends, relatives and followers. The. proces¬ 
sion arriving at the bride’s house, a large banquet is held, and the bridegroom then 
gives Dakshina to the Brahmans who generally assemble in large numbers. This 
having been done, we proceed to a separate room, generally the sanctum sanctorum of 
the house, where the bridegroom presents to the bride (according to local custom) 
either a pair of cloths or Thdmbulmi (betel and nut) with fire to witness. These, 
briefly, are the formalities necessary for the consummation of the marriage. The next 
day, betel nut and sweetmeats are sent to all neighbouring houses. 

21. When a Nayar lady forms Sambandham with a Nambudiri, .the same 

formalities are observed as when the husband is a Nayar. As for Pattars, it is not 
customary for respectable Nayars to allow them to form alliance with their women. 
Even among the lower classes, as Mr. Logan says, it is only when nobody else can be 
found, that a Pattar is admitted. The Malayalam language has even a proverb to 
that effect:—-(SV-gjraiailfflgjealraS ajgn “ Xf there is none (to wed), 

then a Patter; If there is nothing (to eat) then greens.” 

Note. —the word “Sambandhakaran” used in this question is used mostly 
by the vulgar. The respectable classes, as far as I know, seldom 
use it except perhaps jocosely sometimes. 

22. The essentials of the formalities attending Sambandham are the same 
in North and South Malabar, with this difference, that in some parts, Tambulam, or 
money is substituted for clothes. Parts of the Palghaut Taluk, which stand half-way 
between Malayalam and Tamil country, and which have contracted many of the 
practices of the latter, are however, unique in one respect. They call their Samban¬ 
dham, Kedakkapara, and the formula recited on the occasion is, that the man may 
come and go for six months, meaning of course, that if the parties agree within these 
six months, they may continue for life as husband and wife, 

23. A woman cannot have Sambandham with as many men as she pleases at 
the same time. One man for one woman is the rule. 

Note.— I beg to observe that this question is not at all warranted by anything 
connected with the Nayar marriage custom. 

24. Certainly this is prohibited. The best authority for the prohibition is 
the custom itself of the people. If more is wanted, I can quote from authentic popu¬ 
lar Malayalam literature any number of passages. Bor example 
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*(1). “ Wherever there is a man he wants a woman to look after him.” 

*(2). “ Those who abandon their husbands will meet with great danger and 
infamy.” 

*( 3 ). “ It is better to have no wife thanhave one whose words you give way to.” 

*(4). “ He who has no servant: he who has no wife : he who has no son : these 
are poor indeed. 

In none of the above is it stated that a man is to have more than one woman 
or vice versa. On the contrary, it is expressly stated that one man must have one 
woman. 

25 A woman is not allowed to terminate the Sambandham if she wishes to 
do so. She must have sufficient cause for it, and must satisfy her relations and 
society that she has sufficient cause. 

26, The formality that is common to all parts is, that the woman’s and her 
husband’s relatives and the elders of the Desam should be informed and convinced of 
the causes of tho difference between the parties, and there should also be an open 
declaration of the dissolution. 

27. A man cannot have Sambandham in more than one house at the same 

time. 

21. If he chooses, his Tarawad people and society will not recognise it as 
Sambandham. No woman, or Tarawad of any status, would consent to such an alli¬ 
ance. Women for the purpose can be found only among prostitutes and outcasts. 

22. During Sambandham, the woman sleeps and takes her meals in her hus¬ 
band’s house while she lives there, and in her own house at other times. 

30. The custom is not the same in North and South Malabar, inasmuchas 
in the North, tho woman lives more frequently in the husband’s house. 

31. According to recognised custom, the man should support the woman and 
her children, with the only exception that while the latter live in their own house the 
husband ought not to pay for their meals. 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandham frequently. In 999 case 
out of a thousand, it is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

33. If a woman lives with her husband in his house, and bears him children, 
unquestionably, he does feed and clothe them. 

34. If Anandaravns work for the Tarawad, the Karanavan gives them all 
personal expenses. They sometimes cultivate Tarawad land for a rent. In such 
eases, they are permitted to deal with tho surplus, if any, at their pleasure. But 
every Anandaravan is expected to contribute his mite to tho Tarawad. 

35. The Anandaravans generally work for the Tarawad and for themselves. 
In rare cases alone, they earn something for themselves. 

36. Where they, and not the Tarawad, support their wife and children, they 
do so only with a portion of their earnings. A substantial portion, they either make 
over to the Tarawad, or earn for the sake of the Tarawad. 

37. This question assumes that there is a right called Putravakasam. Such 
a right does not exist. All that the word indicates is, that which the fathei gives to 

*Note.— Malayalam proverbs: translated by the Commission. 
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liis children during his life time. Property so given is called, both in North and 
South Malabar, Pntravakasam. 

38. There is the greatest objection to “providing a form of permissive marri¬ 
age Law for Nayars.” The proposal in the first place makes the gratuitous assum¬ 
ption, which every true Navar must indignantly deny, that we have no form of 
marriage at present. Secondly, it casts a stigma on those who cannot, or do not 
follow it. Thirdly, it will injuriously react upon the community by creating fol¬ 
lowers of different and conflicting laws in the same family. Fourthly, an optional 
law is the least fitted to bring those, for whom it is really needed, within its 
operation. 

39. My answer to the proceding question renders it unnecessary for me to 
answer this. 

40. “ The conditions of valid marriage mentioned in the margin” differ from 
the Sambandham recognised in practice. 

(1) . No difference. 

(2) . With regard to man, the age limit agrees. But as regards the woman, 
the age limit is 12. Although these are the respective minimum ago limits, marriage 
does not generally take place at such an early age. 

(3) . Even beyond the ago limit given here, it is customary to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the Karanavans. 

(4) . No difference. 

1st Proviso.—This is against the rules of caste. 

2nd Proviso.—All those who are descended from a common female ancestor, 
however remote, are prohibited from marrying one another. Other prohibitions are 
in regard to tho wife’s sister, a brother’s wife’s sister, an uncle’s wife’s sister, a 
brother’s daughter, father’s sister, daughters of paternal uncles &c. 

41. I need make no suggestions other than what aro indicated in my answer 
to the preceding question. 

42. Reasonable grounds for dissolution of Sambandham, according to social 
usage are:—(1) Adultery; (2) Desertion for one year without cause; (3) Excommuni¬ 
cation from caste; (4) Change of religion. 

Note. —Even desertion for one year is not generally regarded as sufficient 
cause. 

43. The existing usage as to the maintenance of Nayar wives and their 
children is as follows :—So long as the wife and children live in the husband’s house, 
the latter bears all their expenses. But when they live in their own house, the 
husband does not pay for their meals. All other expenses are borne by him, or his 
Tarawad, as if they were living in his own house. 

44. I have answered this question separately. 

45. Sambandham sometimes takes place between Nayars in British Mala¬ 
bar and those living in Cochin and Travancore. 


Madras, 

18th May, 1891. 


C. KARUNAKARA MENON, b.a. 
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To. 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM Esqr. 


Collector of Malabar on special duty. 

Sir, 

For various reasons, I have thought it necessary to answer the 44th question 
separately. If I answer ( b) and (d) in this, I shall have, in effect, answered the 
whole. The proposals under the two heads virtually amount to this, that the wife and 
children shall, at one and the same time, be members of two distinct families, retain¬ 
ing the old right in the one, and possessing a new right in the other—a phenomenon 
to which a parallel can hardly be found in any part of the civilized world. The issues 
herein involved are so serious, and at the same time so far-reaching, that no thinking 
man can fail to perceive in this the most important and the most consequential feature 
of the so-called marriage Bill. If the Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nayar had brought for¬ 
ward an Inheritance Bill or, according to his own notions, a Bill to provide a form of 
inheritance for Maruraakkathayam Hindus, the question would have assumed an en¬ 
tirely new aspect. I say “to provide a form of inheritance” advisedly, because Mr. 
Sankaran Nayar could have maintained more correctly that we have no inheritance 
than that we have no marriage. Among Marumakkathayam Hindus, there is no in¬ 
heritance properly so called; the only right which a member possesses being the 
right to be maintained, a right created not by reason of the death of any one—in which 
case, it could be called inheritance-but by reason of the birth of himself into the family. 
Mr. Sankaran Nayar not only contemplates the transference of the devolution of pro¬ 
perty from one line to another, but also goes on to create in favour of wife and 
children a claim, which the sisters and nephews, and, for the matter of that, all Maru¬ 
makkathayam Hindus do not enjoy, and have at no time enjoyed. Put plainly, the 
Hon. gentleman attempts to kill not two, but three birds, at one shot: (1) to provide 
a form of Christian marriage for Hindus, (2) to create a new form of inheritance, and 
(3) to transfer the line of succession from sisters and nephews to wife and children. 
The admirable ingenuity which compressed this stupendous scheme within the limits 
of an apparently harmless marriage Bill, did not however, take into account, a very 
inconvenient question which must necessarily arise for settlement. I must, in all 
seriousness, ask whether “ a Bill to provide a permissive form of inheritance” will 
not secure all that Mr. Sankaran Nayar aims at. A Bill declaring that the devolution 
of one’s property will be, not as heretofore to sisters and nephews, but to wife and 
children, will secure a legally recognized status to the latter in the same way as by 
the Bill under consideration; and any other rules that may be necessary for the 
regulation of conjugal relations may be incorporated in the same (i. e,, assuming that 
divorce is necessary). Why Mr. Sankaran Nayar should not have followed this 
direct course, is not clear to me. The fact that he has tacked on this important 
question of inheritance to a marriage Bill, does not relieve the Legislature of its res¬ 
ponsibility to decide whether it can entertain a Bill to provide a special form of 
optional inheritance to any section of the Indian people; for that is the main issue 
involved in the measure, and must be settled one way or the other. If the Legis¬ 
lature be of opinion that it is expedient and possible to allow a few people to have a 
permissive form of inheritance, there is hardly any necessity to institute an 
expensive enquiry into the whole social system of the people. Mr. Sankaran Nayar 
has simply to be asked to put his Bill in the converse form, that is to say, in the 
form in which it will not mislead people, but make its real object prominent and 
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plain. Put in this form, the Bill is freed from many difficulties which now beset it, 
and the only question to be settled will be one of principle. If a few men avail them¬ 
selves of a permissive form of inheritance, which the Legislature grants them, and 
they thereby enable their wife and children to inherit to them, the others cannot 
reasonably complain that their customary marriage is being indirectly invalidated or 
declared illegal. How far the principle of permissive inheritance is sound, and con¬ 
ducive to public interests generally, I need not here consider. (I have discussed it iu 
my pamphlet published last year.) But I may be permitted to point out its revolution¬ 
ary effect on one of our most cherished institutions, which has hitherto preserved 
the individuality of the Kerala race. The Marumakkathayam system, which to 
foreign eyes may appear strange, is a natural and angled (sic) growth, Under it has 
sprung up and flourished a wealthy aristocracy and a well constituted middle class. In 
fact, w'e owe to it much more than the English people owe to their Promogeniture. 
The Tarawad property being merely the accumulated earnings of individual members, 
a law declaring the devolution of individual earnings in another line, will be a direct 
attack upon the Marumakkathayam system. If the Legislature is satisfied, that the 
Marumakkathayam system is so mischievous that there is sufficient warrant for so 
violently disturbing it, it is certainly entitled to do so. But thon it is also incumbent 
on it to remove dangerous uncertainties, and provide against a possible conflict between 
different claimants. The law may easily make arrangements for tho disposition of 
property, but it cannot so easily regulate family affections, and family practices. To 
the Kffi’alan, the Tarawad is a centre of the strongest attachment; and it is impossible 
to make him feel, that he is a being separate from his Tarawad. The man that is 
capable of earning money first directs lus attention to the improvement of the Tara¬ 
wad, and not to the promotion of his personal happiness. Even Mr. Sankaran Nayar, 
if he gets a short holiday, would run up to his Tarawad. That being so, wo can 
more or less imagine how far Legislation will change the instinct, and sense of duty, of 
a nation. The men live and secure their earnings, whether in money or land, in 
their Tarawad, and by the proposed law, during their life time, their wife and children 
may remain quiet, but on their death, the latter must exercise their now right of in¬ 
heritance ; and this means an unavoidable conflict, before the law courts, with the 
Tarawad. Indeed, if every Nayar early separated himself from his Tarawad, and 
lived alone with his wife and children, like the Chalyans (weavers) of Malabar, much 
of the objection on this score, would disappear. The Chalyans are, in the eye of the 
law, Marumakkathayam followers, but in their daily life, they resemble Makkatluiyam 
men. Being mostly poor, they have no Tarawad; but a man takes a woman to wife 
and lives Avith her for life, attending to their common daily avocations, and partici¬ 
pating each in the other’s sorrows and pleasures. The little property that the man 
possesses, he settles in the names of his wife and children; and on his death there is 
nothing left for his legal heirs to claim. For them, such a laAV as Mr. Sankaran 
-Nayar proposes would be harmless, and perhaps desirable. But for such a people as 
the Nayars, with their complicated Tarawad system, and family instincts, the new law 
would prove simply mischievous. The time may perhaps come Avhen the Nayar will be 
in the condition of the Chalyan, in regard to his family relations; and then, and not 
till then, can Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s new-fangled ideas be forced upon the people 
with any advantage. As it is, a family distinct from the Tarawad, is unknown to the 
Marumakkathayam follower; and any one that now acts liko tho Chalyan disregard¬ 
ing the interests of his Tarawad, subjects himself to much popular odium, and is an 
object of universal contempt and ridicule. Popular feeling and popular practices 
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being wliat they are, it seems to me wiser and more beneficial to public interests, jo 
abstain from any Legislation of the kind contemplated. Even in the present state of 
t.lu, law, we occasionally hear of cases (more particularly in Falghaut) where tin 1 
Karanavan of the Tara wad having made over to his wife and children property which 
is not acquired by himself, his sous and nephews resort to the Law Courts to settle 
their disputes. Be it remembered that the Karanavan alone is competent to deal with 
the Tarawad property in this fashion. If such litigation could arise when the sons 
have no legal right to anything except what their father gives them during his life 
time, we may easily imagine what the result will be when a similar dispute will have 
to be settled between the sons and the nephews, after the death of every member of a 
Tarawad, who takes advantage of the proposed Law. The only instance of such a 
mixed system of inheritance, as is involved in Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s Bill, is found 
among a few Mappillas on the coast; and the fate of the Nalias and Marakkars of 
Parapanangiidy, which is perhaps better known than any other, should ever be an 
awful warning to the advocates of mixed inheritance. It was more than 15 years 
a<>o, that a member of the Maraklcar family died; and the celebrated riot which im¬ 
mediately followed, the sons and nephews of the deceased taking opposite sides, will 
be remembered with no littlo misgiving by the District authorities who administered 
the country at the time. The contending parties, however, got out of the Criminal 
Court, only to try their civil remedy; and up to the present time, they have been en¬ 
gaged in the same business, with the result that the Marakkar family now stands as 
an example of past greatness ruined by a mixed inheritance. 

When I consider the other aspects of the provision, certainly it docs not 
become more acceptable. It is laid down that, if either a husband or wife die intestate 
in respect of any of his or her separate property, the said property shall devolve on 
the survivor and children in equal shares. How far the division of property here 
indicated will injuriously affect the interests of the country, becomes evident when 
we remember, that few people in Malabar possess any property except in land. 
Such is the instinct of the people that even the poorest, who manages to scrape to¬ 
gether a few rupees, invests them in land in some form or other; and the result is, 
that almost every man can boast that he has a land and house of his own. If the 
division of property contemplated by Mr. Sankaran Nay-ar were in operation in 
Malabar, thcro cannot be any the least doubt, that landed interests would be nowhere 
Endless division of landed property has, before now, been condemned by political 
economists; and ordinary common sense is enough to see that they are right. 
Malabar is essentially an agricultural country without the Zemindary system based 
upon Fromogeniture; and this makes the gravity of the measure still more clear. 

It now remains for me to consider the religious aspect of the question, which 
cannot be disregarded or ignored without serious consequences. It is perhaps not 
necessary to go into the origin of the Marumakkathayam system ol succession. The 
system may have been either a natural growth, or the work of Parasn Rama, who is 
said, and generally believed, to have reclaimed the country from the sea and settled 
it with inhabitants from Aryapuram. For our present purpose, it is enough to realise 
that, in spite of all uncertainties of origin, Marumakkathayam has a sound religions 
basis. The present religious observances of the people are the result, not a little, of 
the religious reformation inaugurated by Sankarachariyar in the first year ot the 
Kollam era followed on the coast, that is, about 1 Odd years ago. In that year were 
promulgated the sixty-four peculiar rules of observance lor KOralam, known as Kerala 
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Anacliarams. "Whether these rules, wero the original work of SankarfioliAriyar, himself, 
or wore the mere codification of the law that had already been inexistence it is not 
perhaps now possible to say. If the popular belief, that Parasu Kama was the author 
of the Marumakkathfiyam system be well-founded, then, indeed, those rules which 
relate to inheritance and religious ceremonial must be much older than the period of 
Sankaraclniriyar. Of the 61< rules, of which a translation is given in Mr. Logan’s 
Manual, Pages 155, 156, 157, the Gist lays down that “Ceremony is to be performed 
m honor of an uncle,” and the 02ml, that “ the right of inheritance goes towards 
nephews.” In these we find a clear confirmation of the principal of Hindu Law, which 
recognizes inheritance as the co-relative of religions duty. The Legislature is now 
asked to quietly transfer the right of inheritance from the nephew to the son, without 
minding whether it has a corresponding right to transfer the key of spiritual salvation. 
If it cannot do the tatter, then certainly it cannot do the former. The Marmnakka- 
thayam follower is bound to perform religions oblations, not only in honor of ish 
immediate ancestor, but in that of one and all his ancestors who may have at any time 
gone over to the majority. All those who arc descended from a common female 
ancestor, though belonging to different Tarawads without right to inherit, are entitled 
to perform religious oblations, to one another in consideration of a contingent right 
to inheritance, which may ariso on a family becoming extinct. If the family in which 
A is born becomes extinct, and such cases arc not rare, all the branch families have an 
equal right to perform religious rite, and offer the funeral cako to the deceased mem¬ 
bers of A’s family and, in virtue of the performance of such ceremony, to inherit his 
family property. Sexual connection between members of families, which are so re¬ 
lated, is incestuous, and in this respect undoubtedly the Martitnakkathayam follower 
has fully respected the injunction of Parasu Rfuna, that the mother is a thousand times 
more sacred than tho father. As I have already ' remarked, this so-called marriage 
Bill involves issues of the gravest character, and in my humble opinion, it is imper¬ 
ative that tho Commission should direct its attention more to the incidents of inherit¬ 
ance than to those of marriage. 

I have the honor to he, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 


Maura, s, 

IS Ih May 1891. 


C. ICARUNAKARA MENON, n. a. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


EXTRACTS FROM ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. K. ERESHA MENON, avargal, 

SECOND GRADE PLEADER, 

parappanangadi. 

11. T&likettu Kaly&nam is a marriage ceremony almost similar to tho 
marriage that obtains among the Nambudiri Brahmins of Malabar. First, caste- 
men and relatives are invited to a feast. After their meals, a lamp is lighted and 
on examining the horoscope an auspicious day (M&hftrtham) is fixed for the cere¬ 
mony. A list of things required for the Kaly&nam is then prepared and the Kaly&nam 
days are fixed. This ceremony is called “ Samayam Cheyyuka” (fixing time). 

(2) The next ceremony is “ putting rice in the hand and keeping inside.” 
For this the girl is accompanied by her relatives and castewomen, and after bath 
she is bejewelled and made to sit in a room upon a blanket covered over with 
cloth. A Ughted lamp, “Ashtamangalliam” (eight auspicious articles), “ Purna 
Kumbham” (a vessel full of water) and “ Nirachuveppu” (a measure full of rico or 
paddy) are kept by her side. A Brahmini, with a few of the girl’s castewomen, then 
enters the room and offering prayers to God, places a looking-glass, a flower and 
“ Akshatham” (a pigment of rice, saffron and lime &c.,) in the girl’s hand. She 
then begins to sing. 

(3) The castewomen next lead the girl and the Brahmini to a well, and 
after koeping the “Pflrna Kumbham” (the vessel full of water) and “Kuruthi” 
(water coloured with saffron and cliunam) near the well, go round the well several 
times. The Brahmini then sings some songs, and taking the “Kuruthi.” (water 
coloured with saffron and chunam) waves it over the girl’s head and after washing 
her with water taken from the “Pftrna Kumbham” (vessel full of water), puts a 
bracelet on her arm. 

(4) The women in the girl’s family, with vessels containing rice, flower &c. 
in their hands como to the yard, accompanied by the girl and the Brahmini, and 
there offer prayers to their guardian deities. 

(5) Tho Brahmmi then makes the girl worship the sun with the persons 
above mentioned. 

(6) On the day oE tho t&li-tying ceremony the girl is dressed in a double 
cloth called “Mantrakoti,” and covered over with another double cloth. 

A pandal on four supports will be erected at the spot where the i&li-tying 
ceremony takes place and after decorating it, a lamp, “Ashtamangalliam” (eight- 
auspicious articles) “Plirna Kumbham” (a vessel full of water) and “Nirachuveppu” 
(a measure full of rico or paddy) are placed in it. 

The “Manav&lan” who ties the t&li messes with some of his castcmcn in a 
neighbouring house. This ceremony is called Ayini unu” 
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After this is over the Manavalan is escorted by many people to the girl’s 
house, and the girl’s brother washes his legs and gives him a seat in the pandal. 
He then takes the girl, and going round the pandal, places her by the side of the 
‘Manav&lan’. A book treating of the marriages of Gods is then read, and tho girl’s 
relatives and castemen make many gifts to the Brahmins. This is done at the 
expense of the girl’s father. At this time, only fellow castemen, and people of a 
higher caste are permitted to attend. 

After this is over the t41i is tied round the girl’s neck, and she iB taken into 
tho house by her castemen. 

(7) The next ceremony is the 4th Kalyftnaro. The girl is decorated and 
taken to the temple with the “Manav&lan,” and after offering prayers to the Gods 
she returns and takes her meals in the pandal with the “ Manav&lan,” and her 
castemen. Then the cloth, spread over the seat occupied by the “ Manav&lan” at 
the time of the tali-tying ceremony, is divided and a piece of it is taken by the 
** Manav&lan” while the other piece is given to tho girl, as an indication of the 
severance of their marriage ties. 

12. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, S&mantane, or fellow castemen, ought to tie tho 
t&li. The are called “ Manav&lans”. 

14. No. This is owing to the severance of their connection by dividing 
the cloth between themselves on the 4th day of the kaly&nam. 

38. The present system of marriage is a very valid one, and is practised 
from a very remote period. I do not think it necessary that a law should bo framod 
altering the system. 

40. It differs a good deal. By this system of marriage, Maruraakkathftyam 
will practically be changod into Makkathftyam. The present system of marriage is 
not so bad as to discard Marumakkath&yam altogether. 

Tho Nayars of Malabar are divided into several castes of which men of tho 
lower castes cannot form Sambandham witli women of the higher caste. This rule 
is affected (by the proposed law). 

(Signed): K. ERESHA MENON, 

Second Grade Plca'iter. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duty. 
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M. R. Ry. A. ACHUTHAN SOMAYA-JIPAD Avaruaj,, 
ALANGAD AMSHAM, PONNAXI TALUK. 
Nambiidirt Landlord and Vaidljan (man learned in the Vedas) 


1. Yes. Amongst Nayars and higher castes, a man of a higher division can 
have Sambandbam in a lower division. 

2. The same liberty is not accorded to a woman. 

3. In some cases, Sambandbam between different divisions is forbidden. 
c. g. Kiriyathil, Sudran, Charnnavan, Pallichan, Vattekkatt and Athikkurissi. 

4. It does subject them to social penalty ; they will be kept aloof from the 
other members of their own society. 

5. Such a Sambandbam can bo validated by a Prayaschitham. 

6. Korapuzha. 

9 and 10. To the North of Korapuzha and to the South of Aleppie river 
there are no Brahmans who perform the Yagain and kindred ceremonies; therefore 
high caste Brahman women cannot travel beyond these boundaries and consequently 
the Shdra dependents too, of these Brahmans are prohibited from going further than 
the two limits. 

11. Tali ice ttu Kalydnam is the way by which marriage (mangalyain) is 
effected among people following the Marumakkatkayam Law. 

12. A male member of the society and caste (to which the girl belongs) ties the 
Tali. Manavdlau is the uaruo generally given to such men. 

13. Yes. 

14. The man who ties the Tali does not thereby obtain a right to cohabit 
with the girl. It is because the law of chastity is not in force. 

15. Though there is no right, yet there is no prohibition to his afterwards 
forming Sambandbam with the girl. 

1G. No. 

17. There is no pollution to the girl. 

18. The Tali is tied on by the girl’s mother only on very rare occasions. 

19. No. 

20. No formalities are necessary. 

21. No. 

23. She may if sho pleases. 

24. This is not prohibited. 

25. A woman can terminate the Sambandham if she wishes to do so. 
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26. No. 

27. Yes. 

28. No ; there is nothing to prevent it. 

29. In her own house. 

31. No. 

32. A man can act as he likes in this matter. 

33. He simply clothes them. 

34. No allowance is made to the Anaudaravar by the Karanavan. They 
often cultivate Tarawad land for rent and in such cases they are permitted to deal 
with the surplus if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Both the customs are in vogue. 

36. They hand over their earnings to tlicir Karanavan. 

38. (1) In chapter 48 of Kerala MahiUmyam, Parasu Rama ordains that in 

Malabar all castes below Brahmans should follow only the Marumakkathayam Law 
of inheritance; and therefore that ordinance of Parasu Rama should be strictly 
followed. 

(2) Moreover it has been ruled both by Parasu Rama and by Sankarachariar 
that the Hindu Nayars should be subservient to Brahmans, and it has been so done 
ever since. 

(3) Brahmans are to porforin rites and thereby (arc to) protect (everything). 
But these rites cannot be duly performed without the assistance of Sftdras. To 
ensure this, the above named persons ruled that the Marumakkathayam Law should 
be followed by the Sudras. If in opposition to this, Makkathayam Law comes to be 
obsorved by the Sudra Nayars of Malabar as proposed now, they would render 
themselves unable to perform any service to the Brahmans who, as well as Malabar, 
would suffer thereby. It will be found very difficult in practice, and greatly opposed 
to the welfare of the people at largo, to follow the system proposed by one learned 
man in contravention to that laid down by the above said Parasu Rama and Sankara¬ 
chariar ! who knew so little of the Puranas ! 

(Signed) A. ACHUTAN SOMAYAJIPAD. 

(True Translation as near as may be) 

II. M. WINTERBOTIIAM. 

Collector on Siiccial Duty. 



EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 


BY 

M.R.Ry. VALLUR MANAKKAL VASUDEVAN NAMBUDRI Avargal. 

(NAMBlJDRI LAND-LORD ), WALLUVANAD TALUK. 


20. There will bo a feast suitable to the condition of the Sambandhakk&ran. 

21. When a Nambudri, or a Pattar, begins a Sambandliara feasting is not 
customary. 

28. Although it is improper it is being carried on. 

24. There is no support for it but the custom of the country. 

25. She can terminate the Sarcbandham. 

26. There is no formality. 

38. Thero is no objection to passing a marriage law if it is in such a form 
that it will not dissipate joint property. 

(Signed). VASUDfiVAN NAMBUDRI. 

True translation as near as may be. 

II. M. WINTERBOTIIAM. 

Collector on Special Duty. 





MarmnaMmthayam Marriage Commission . 


Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 


M. R. Ry. C .RAMUNNI MENON Avargal, b. a., 
SUB-REGISTRAR, 

TlIiUEANGADl. 


1. The Kiriyattil Division alone of the Nayars, enjoys the liberty of forming 
Sambandhams among tbe lower divisons of Nayars. Among the other divisions, 
superiority of caste does not carry with it a privilege of forming Sambandhams in all 
lower divisions alike. 

2. The Nayar women of the higher castes cannot form Sambandhams with 
the men of the lower divisions. 

3. Sambandhams between tlio several co-ordinate divisions arc forbidden ; 
i. e., Sambandhams between the Charna and the Sudra divisions are not generally 
allowed. 

4. Sambandham of such a kind subjects the woman to some social penalty. 
The penalty most generally inflicted is, that the woman and such of the members of 
her Tarawad as live with her in the same house, are not invited to be present at the 
houses of her fellow-castemen on occasions of important domestic ceremonies; neith< r 
do the latter attend at her house on such occasions. 

5. There is no Prayaschittam ordained that validates such Sambandhams. 
Each case of such very raro occurrences is disposed of by the caste community on its 
special merits. The result of caste interference is that such Sambandhams arc often, 
compulsorily dissolved; and the parties to them subjected to pay some fine in the 
shape of an offering to some temple. 

6. The boundary generally talked of is the Korapuzha river, 

7. The high caste Nayars of North Malabar very generally form Sambandham 
in the South. The converse cases are rare. 

8. 9 and 10. are best answered together, and the answer to cpiestion 10 will 
furnish the key for answers to the two others. I shall therefore address myself to 
question No. 10. 

There are no specific reasons assigned in explanation of the prohibition 
against the crossing to the South of the Korapuzha river by the women of the Taluks 
that lie to the North of it. Similar prohibitions against passing beyond other speci¬ 
fied limits are found to operate in other places in this District. Any explanation of 
the prohibition must be such as will satisfactorily explain all the cases. The pro¬ 
hibition against the crossing to the North of the Kottakatavu in the Kurumbranad 
Taluk by the women of the Payyormala country, (2) of the Putiyacliira 
in the Calicut Taluk by the women of the Vatakkumpuram (cusnsso^co) tract, and 
( 3 ) of Karukapuzha ( ) i n the Palghat Taluk by the women of the Walluva- 
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nad Taluk are additional illustrations of such prohibitions. The reasons for them 
must be looked for in the past political condition of the District; and the object must 
have been to confine the various tribes in the places "which formed their original 
homes, for purposes as well of aggression as of defence. That for a number of cen¬ 
turies prior to the occupation of the District by the Muhammcdan kings of Mysore, 
this District had been split into a number of petty principalities ruled over by a 
number of semi-independent petty chieftains who were perpetually at war with each 
other will, it is presumed, be accepted as a fact established on historical evidonce. 
That among those petty chiefs tho Zainorins of Calicut for some time occupied a 
position of pre-eminence, in point of power and extent of territory, is also another fact 
which will be accepted without much dispute. It is pretty well known that the 
Zamorins succeeded in reducing to subjection almost all of the minor chieftains of 
tho present South Malabar, and that their dominions extended as far South as the 
northern limits of the present Cochin State. In the interior, the Ernad, Walluvanad 
and a considerable portion of the Palghat Taluk became subject to the authority of 
the Eulers of Calicut. AVhile thus successful in extending their power in the South, 
the Zamorins did not enjoy equal good fortune iu their operations in the North. To 
tho North of the Korapuzha, the Rajahs of lvurumbranad ruled over the parts that 
now constitute the division of the Deputy Tahsildar of Quilandyand in the still 
further North, beyond the Ivuttiyati ('^ooI^dsI) river, tho Chirakkal Rajah and his 
feudatory, the Kadathanad Rajah ruled over tho plains. Unsuccessful as the Zamorins 
were in effectually reducing these chiefs to subjection, they nevertheless managed to 
inspire the northern chiefs with a somewhat keen dread of their power. This view 
of the relations between the Zamorins and the northern Rajahs is attested by the fact^ 
that tradition while suppyling numerous evidences of their hostility points to no consi-. 
derablc length of time during which they were at peace with one another. The relations 
between one among the Zamorins and a certain lvurumbranad Rajah indeed became 
for some time at least so far friendly that at least one lvurumbranad Raj all succeeded 
in getting a Tampuratti of the Zaiuorins’s family as his bed-mate; (I use this ex¬ 
pression for the questions do not seem to favour the expressions ‘ husband’ and ‘ wife’ 
as applied to the adherents of the Marumakkathayam Law.) The result of this short 
connexion however did not in the soqued prove highly satisfactory to the Kuvum- 
branad people, in as much as the wily Zamorin contrived to wrest a largo .slice of 
their lands from the authority of the lvurumbranad Rajah. Thus from superior 
strength as well as from their greater astuteness the Rulers of Calicut came to be 
looked upon iii the North as objects of very considerable fear and hatred; and tho 
subjects of these rulers as aliens which in those days meant enemies. 

While the political tactics of the Zamorins tended to generate feelings un¬ 
favourable to them, in the minds of their Northern neighbours, the administration 
cf their home affairs was not often carried on in such ways as. to allay the intensity 
of the fear and hatred which their political proclivities originated. The reports of 
events occurring in the Zamorin’s dominions must even in those days have spread 
throughout the whole of tho District; and at times true, some times exaggerated and 
more often false, as the reports are likely to have been, they must nevertheless, have 
eagerly been listened to and believed in without much discrimination by their 
hearers. The northern people must have been made aware of the outrage committed 
under a Zamorin’s orders, or at least with his knowledge, on a number of Nayar 
women who were locked up one night in the Kovilagam, and who for this reason were 
afterwards disowned by their easterner!. The northern people, again, arc likely to have 
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heard something about another event which also occurred in the South; and of whicl 
though not caused by the Zamorins, nor exactly in the territories under their im¬ 
mediate authority, the blame must nevertheless have been attributed to them. The 
second important event, was also an outrago done to women; and was this time done 
by the new Arab settlers, who forcibly carried away some women one or two of them 
of very high rank too, into the bargain, and made them their wives. Such unpleasant 
facts occurring in the South must have mado the northern peopio regard the Zamorin’s 
dominions as dangerous places to live in or travel through, and that more especially 
for women, and as, to them such travellings or settlements were not necessary, they 
made the passing into the Zamorin’s dominions by women an ohence against society 
“ punishable with forfeiture of caste.” Partly to the apprehended dangers of settling 
in the territories of hostile chieftains and partly to prevent the dispersion of the 
people, should the reasons be attributed that have constituted to the growth a 
custom the force of which has not hitherto been much impaired and of which the 
explanation is so hard to get at. 

8. The North Malabar Nayars of the ancient days did not know to what 
order of creation the Nayars of the South belonged, neither did they trouble their 
selves to make any laborious researcbes into the matter. Moreover there was the 
additional difficulty that once a Sambandham was allowed to be formed, the Samban- 
dhakkaran from tlio South would request that the women might be allowed to be 
taken to his home and thus made to cross the Korapnzha. This difficulty was insur¬ 
mountable, and rather than to attempt to overcome it, the best way of dealing with it 
in their opinion was to evade it altogether. 

11. The Tali-kettu Kalyanam is the ceremony of first tying a Tali or 

(Mangalya Sfttram) around tho neck of a girl before she attains her 

puberty. At present the ceremony has no meaning, but it is of some value as furnish¬ 
ing some evidence of tlio fact that the tribes among whom it now prevails, had at 
some past period of their history the institution of marriage by which the person who 
tied the Tali became the husband of the girl. 

12. Each Division'of the Nayars has its recognized caste out of which per¬ 
sons are chosen to officiate as Tali-kcttukaran. Manavalan (aamoJDg. 1 ^) is the name 
by which the Tali-kcttukaran is generally distinguished. But the name is not applied 
when a. Nambudiri or-a Kshatriyan happens to be the person who ought to officiate 
as Tali-kettulcaran. 

13. The custom is to engage as many Manavalans as there are girls around 
whose necks the Talis are to be tied. 

14. No. Foreseeing that a claim to cohabit would thereby be advanced, 
our forefathers so far altered the original frame work of the Tali-kettu Kalyanam 
that along with tho completion of the Kalyanam the dissolution of the marriage 
was also effected. The Manavalan, among the Nayars, eats his last meal as such on tho 
fourth day, cuts into two a piece of unbleached new cloth, one end of which is held 
by the girl, and is forthwith sent about his business, (a) The reasons why he should 
not be allowed to do so would form tlie materials of a very interesting chapter in the 
history of the social organization of the Nambudiris and tho Nayars of Malabar. 
Even if I had tho l’equisite amount of ability for dealing with it I should be alio wop 
to reservo an exposition of them for a more convenient opportunity. 

15. There is no prohibition to bis afterwards forming Sambandham with the 

girl. 
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16. No. 

17. The Kiriyattil and the Sudra Divisions of Netunganad, Ernad and Sher- 
nad are known to recognize a pollution; the term of which extends to 15 days. Cases 
are also known where men have observed pollution on account of the death of women 
for whom they acted as Manavalans. 

18. The Tali with the string attached must be placed on the neck by the 
Manavalan; the mothor may fasten the two ends of it. 

19. Yes. It is the rule throughout the Walluvanad, Ernad and Calicut and 
Kurumbranad Taluks. It is said that in some of the Manapuram amsams of the Cha- 
vakkad Division of the Ponani Taluk, the practice prevails of performing the Tali- 
kettu ceremony even after the girl has attained her puberty. Marriages have at all 
times with the Hindus formod, a part of the duties which rest on religious sanction; 
and the rulo that the Tali-kettu ceremony should take place before the girl has attain¬ 
ed her maturity, is an exact reproduction of that based on Sanskrit authorities and 
prevailing among the Brahmans generally, of giving a girl in marriago before she has 
attained puberty. 

20. Yes; the girl should be united with the man in the regular Sambandham 
fashion. The formalities gone through arc the formalities incidental to a Samband- 
liarn connexion. 

21. The formalities arc nearly the same. 

22. The Sambandham of the Walluvanad, Ernad and Calicut Taluks and tho 
'ocyoajOcOffltoi Uvam-purakal of the Kurumbrand Taluks are one and tho same cere¬ 
mony. In the <^s^ol Pudamuri of the latter Taluk the girl is taken to the house 
of the man on the morning of the day after the ceremony. 

23. The practice said to exist even now of two or three persons forming the 
Sambandhakkarans of the samo woman at tho same time, and this without evoking 
the disapprobation of tho average members of the community among which it prevails, 
is in itself some' ovidence' of the fact that such Sambandhams are allowed. With 
respect to the practice itself, it must be said that it is fast dying out. It is not 
always exactly the pleasure of the woman on which the practice is dependent. A 
plurality of Sambandhakkars is often tacked on to the same woman at’ the express 
desire of, or at least with the connivance of the head of the woman’s family and often 
against her wishes. 

24. No authorities legal or religious can be cited either as commanding or 
forbidding the apparently very odd practices that are found prevailing among the Nam- 
budiris and tho Nayars of this District, and I am unable to.s.iy in what books such 
prescriptions or prohibitions arc to be found. With reference to almost all of the 
existing practices it is my belief that explanations based on historical and religious 
considerations can bo offered. 

25. The woman can terminate tho connexion, but in so doing she must obtain 
the consent of her relatives. 

26. In the cases of a man terminating the Sambandham, proper notice must 
be given to the heads of the family of the woman-about the intended act, and the 
reasons therefor must bo assigned. The clothes to be given to the woman for the 
time are to be sent to her, and the man ceases to visit her. 

27. Yes. 



28. The consent of the heads of the Tarawads where he wishes to form his 
2nd and 3rd Sambandhams should be obtained and this is all that appears to be 
necessary. 

29. When the Sambandham formed is of the Uvam-pnrakal 

kind, the woman remains in North Malabar in her own house; and the Samband- 
liakkaran visits her there. ' She lives with the Sambandhakktirau in his house only 
after the wjsaio) Pudamuri has taken place. After her Pudanmri the woman 

lives with her man in his house throughout greater portion of the year and 
visits her own house only when domestic occurrences render her presence there 
necessary. 

30. The Sambandham of South Malabar lies midway between the JiOjonLj 

o<Ofl®3 Uvam-purakal and the 1‘udavamuri of the North. The woman after 

her Sambandham lives in her own house as well as in that of her Sambandhak¬ 
karan. When the periods of her stay in tho two houses are compared, it will most 
generally be found that in the course of a year her stay in her own house has been 
tho longer of the two. 

31. Tho woman and the children she bears to her man are supported by the 
man during the time they live in the man’s house. When they live in their own houso 
the man need not make provision for feeding them. Live where they may, the cloth¬ 
ing of the woman and the children is provided for by the man. 

32. Tho Rule is for one man and one woman to cleave for life. 

33. This question is answered in the answer to question 31. 

34. Whether they do or do not work for the Tarawad the Anandravans have 
a right to be fed by the Tarawad as long as they live in the Tarawad house. 

They often cultivate Tarawad lands for a rent. There is no objection to their 
dealing with the surplus as they please, still, Karanavans would demand contributions 
under alleged Tarawad necessities. The history of tho rise, growth and decline of tho 
various Tarawads would form an instructive preparatory study for the purpose of 
clearly understanding the relations of Karanavans and Anandravans in regard to 
the Tarawad property, as well as the self or separate acquisitions *>f the Anandravars. 

33. The rule that now prevails among the members of the established Tara¬ 
wads is that the Anandravars work in order that they may earn something for 
themselves. 

30. The earnings are not handed over to the Karanavan. The Anandravans 
keep them to themselves investing them in land (as is most often the case). The 
Anandravans’women and children arc supported by them out of their 'separate 
acquisitions. 

N. B.—The rules stated in these answers as prevailing - are what are found 
to exist in the present day after about ninoty years’ British rule in this Dis¬ 
trict. The effect of that rulo on the constitution and present state of the Tarawad 
does not form a subject of the questions now asked, and no attempt is here made to 
describe the effects, which have begun to have important bearings on the social 
history of the Malayali. 

37. I am not aware that such an njrot2J<&>3c/3o (avakAsam) is recognized. 

38. It is not apparent what that weighty affair of State may be in consider¬ 
ation of which the Government is concerned in its own interests to provide a law for 



a portion of tlie inhabitants of this District. It is not pretended that the. peace 
of this District cannot be maintained unless such a measure is brought into opera¬ 
tion, nor does any administrative difficulty appear to be apprehended for the removal 
of which such a measure is needful. Jt cannot be assumed that having secured the 
peace of the District and carried its administrative machinery nearly into per¬ 
fect working order, the Government wishes, in the leisure which the tranquillity of 
the District has afforded, to see some “experiments” made so that the result of the 
experiment may be made available for the edification, or the improvement, of the human 
race. It does not appear that any strong discontent is felt with the existing state 
of things so that the Government is bound to take steps for its removal, nor is there any 
security offered that the new measure will be productive of so much unmixed good 
that it is desirable at whatever cost to get it introduced. Assuming these state of 
things to exist, I ask where is the necessity shown for the introduction of a “ per¬ 
missive law.” Any person who has taken care to study the social phenomena which 
Malabar presents will be slow to belive that the Malayalis (t. e ., the Nambudiris 
and the Nayars) who have admittedly attained to a pretty high state of social advance¬ 
ment, have not nevertheless been able to get out of the “ Polyandrous state ” so far as 
their (the Nayars’) marital relations are concerned. A knowledge of the circumstances 
under which a right to inherit property has come to be associated with descent from 
women rather than from men, will go far towards the conclusion that so long as 
those circumstances exist, a new law to regulate the marital relations of the Nayars 
can at present be productive of only social misery far greater than what the present 
Law is calculated to remove. The Nambudiris and the ruling Chiefs whoso influ¬ 
ence on the Nayar society was the most considerable and most direct of all so mould¬ 
ed it that they made the interests of the Nayar subservient to their own, and until the 
force of that influence is minimized, any law for the regulation of the marital rela¬ 
tions of the Nayars can only work mischief to that community. The explanation 
and illustration of my meaning cannot be made intelligible without a statement of 
the social polity of the Nambiidiris of Malabar as I conceive it. To expound it hero 
is not an easy task and I should beg to be excused from now doing it. 

39, 40 and 41. I shall leave unanswered. 

42. Adultcfy on the part of the women and loss of caste are the principal 
ground on which a Sambandham may bo broken off. 

43. The question has been sufficiently answered in my answers to some of 

the preceding questions. 

45. Sambandhams are often formed. 

If all things considered legislation should be decided upon i. e., if the parties 
to the business would not withdraw unless they gave a law to the Nayars, a-short 
law, not much difficult to pass an examination, might be constituted of the clause (e) 
of the proposed new fights in question 44. 

The bill that I would draft is as follows :—• 

“Every person whose personal Law is the Marumakkathayam Law, and who 
is of sound mind and who is not a minor shall be competent to dispose of his self- 
acquired or separate property by Will.” 

(Signed) 0. RAMUNNI MENON. 

Tirurungadi, 

12 th May, 1891. 



BlarnmaJcTcathdyam Marriage Commission. 

MEMORANDUM 

R\ 

J. STURROCK Esi*u. c. s. 

1. In ancient Tuluva (modern South Canara) it appears that all property 
was vested in females, and descended from mother to daughter. 

2. Various theories have been put forth to account for this, but nothing 
definite is known as to the origin of the custom. It is however certain that it has a 
great hold on the people, for it has survived ten centuries of Hinduism, and even the 
Tulu Mohammedans adhere to it. The only important modification that has taken 
place is that the management of property is now so commonly exercised by males 
that the rule of inheritance has become known by the misleading name of “Alia 
Santana,” or inheritance by a sister’s son. 

0. Together with the management by males there has grown-up a practice 
of a wife leaving her family house to reside with her husband, and a consequent 
striving to benefit the children at the expense of the estate of the husband’s family. 
This has naturally led to much quarrelling, and even crime. 

4. Amongst the Tulu people, a woman retains after marriage something of 
the power which in European countries she exercises during courtship, and is allowed 
to practically divorce her husband as readily as a Mohammedan can divorce his wife, 
or a Hindu take a second wife without giving freedom to the first. The laws of 
property and inheritance are also entirely independent of the marriage laws, and this 
fact, together with the independence enjoyed by married women, has led English and 
Hindu Judges to decide that there is no marriage amongst the Tulu people—a decision 
which has naturally led to some heart-burning, amongst those who attach importance 
to English and Hindu ideas on these subjects. The great mass of the people continue 
to follow the ancient marriage rules, and lead domestic lives undisturbed by the fact 
that other people, with other ideas, consider that they are not married at all. 

5. The impression formed by me during thirteen years residence in South 
Canara was that, amongst the higher classes, the Tulu women, who follow the Alia 
Santana rules, enjoyed a reputation for singular fidelity, and that even the lower classes 
did not regard the marriage ties more lightly than their neighbours governed by other 
laws. 


6. From the above remarks it will be understood that I think it desirable a 
husband should be enabled by law to assign his self-acquisitions to his wife and 
children, either during his life-time or by bequest, but I consider legislation with 
regard to the marriage relations of the Tulu people quite uncalled for. The less our 
legislature deals with these matters the better. There are occasions on which it is 
imperative to do so, but this is not one of them. 



1, The stigma which our courts have indirectly thrown on Tulu marriages 
might perhaps be to some extent removed by an allusion in the preamble of the act 
about property, to the effect that amongst the Tulu people inheritance is not affected 
by the marriage rules. This probably would not suffice to bring Tulu marriages 
within all the sections of the Penal Code dealing with marriage rights, but I do not 
think that would matter. I do not consider it fair to say, as in the paper to which 
thi s is a reply, that the Alia Santana customs permit any one to commit adultery with 
a man’s wife with impunity. There are other than penal safe-guards against adultery, 
and I understand that these have their full force amongst the better classes of the 
Tulu people. 


J. STURROCK, c.s. 


Camp Karur, 3rd May 1891. 


(Note. —Mr. Sturrock was Collector and Magistrate of South Canara for over 
6 years, and served in the District for over 13 years) 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. T. KUNHI RAMAN NAIR AVERGAL, 

JUDGE, Ilian COURT, 

TREVANDKUM. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. I know of no absolute prohibition against intermarriage between differ¬ 
ent divisions. Sambandham between a woman of a highest class (Purathu Charna 
in North Malabar, and Kiriyam in South Malabar, Cochin and Travancore) and 
men of other divisions (Akathu Clulrna, Sndra &c.,) is however, not customary; 
the customary law on the subject being that a woman cannot form Sambandham, 
with a man belonging to a division not equal to, or higher than, that to which she 
herself belongs. A man may form Sambandham with the women of any division 
equal to, or lower than,his own, and men of the highest division do form Samban¬ 
dham with women of any division. 

Nayar men and women of Akathu Charna division do not generally form 
Sambandham with Sudra division, though men of Purathu Charna division, being 
of the higher class, do. I understand also that a sub-division of Sudras, known as 
Pannikot Varasham or clan, in Calicut and Ernad, do associate with Aka¬ 
thu Chilrua, or Akathoot Parisha, division with the permission of the Zamorin. 
Here, I may observe once for all, that the designation by which the different divi¬ 
sions of Nair caste are known, are not the same in North and South Malabar, and 
that there are several divisions, and sub-divisions, each claiming superiority in the 
social scale over the others, though the claim is not universally recognized. Tho 
two main divisions in North Malabar are Purathu Charna and Akathu Charna 
while in South Malabar, they are (1) Kiriyam (2) Sudra (3) Charnathu, In the 
Taluq of Calicut, Charna division is sub-divided into two (1) Purathu Charna and 
(2) Akathu Charna, the former being (unlike in the North) lower than Kiriyam, or 
the highest class of Nairs, though higher than Akathu Charna, 

4. Yes. The woman and her progeny, if any, lose their social status as' 
members of the division to which the woman originally belonged by birth, and 
become merged in that of the husband. They are not invited by their fellow caste 
men on festive occasions, and are not permitted to sit in the same row as their 
kinsmen on the mother’s side, and take meals, on public occasions, 
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5. Such Sambandhams may be validated by a Prayaschitham though the 
idea is not universally accepted by orthodox Nairs of North Malabar. 

G. Kora Puzha River, 

7. The Nairs (men) of South Malabar are not generally permitted to form 
Saraband ham with the women of North Malabar, though there are stray cases in 
which such Sambandhams have been formed, especially by those belonging to the 
highest class, or kiriyam, in the South. There is no prohibition to the men of the 
North forming Sambandham with women of the South, subject to the general rule 
that the man should be of a class equal to, or higher than, that of the woman. 

8. A South Malabar Nair is, as already stated, not generally taken as a hus¬ 
band by a North Malabar woman, the reasons assigned being 1, the unwillingness 
of the latter to cross the Kora-puzha river, and 2, the difference in the ceremonies 
constituting Sambandham, and 3, tlie treatment generally accorded to wives and 
children in South Malabar, who are not as a rule permitted, as in the North, to reside 
in tlie Tarawad houses of their husbands or father, but are obliged to live in their 
own Tarawads. 

For my part, however, I do not see why intermarriages between people of 
North and South should not be allowed, on the usual conditions obtaining in the 
North. 

9. It is commonly said that Nair women of North Malabar may not cross 
to the South of Ivorapuzha river, but as a matter of fact numerous Nair fami¬ 
lies (high and low) of the North have in ancient times, and especially during the 
occupation of Malabar by Sultans of Mysore, crossed this river en route to Travan- 
core. The traditionary prohibition was originally directed, not to the mere crossing 
of the river, but to the settlement of North Malabar women and families, in the 
territories of the Zainorin and other Princes in the South, except those of the Maha 
Kajas of Travancore, who were friendly to the Kolathunad, or North Malabar, Rajas. 
[ know of several high caste women of the North, who have crossed this river on 
their way to Travancore with their husbands or relatives. Several colonies of North 
Malabar Nairs are settled in North and South Travancore, and some of them 
residing in Mavelikara, Shengannoor &c. in Travancore, still retain their rights in 
their old Tarawads in North Malabar, and form Sambandhams with women of 
North Malabar. The Rajas of Mavelikara, Ennakad, Tiruvalla, Arammula &c. of 
Travancore, still hold and possess Estates in North Malabar, and the female mem¬ 
bers of these princely houses, and their dependents belonging to the Nair class, used 
often to cross this river, on their way to, and back from, Travancore. 

10. In olden times the chieftains of Malabar, then divided into several 
petty kingdoms, were often at warfare with each other, and there were fends bet¬ 
ween the chieftains of North and South Malabar. There was no guarantee at that 
disturbed time that the people of the South would guard the safety and honour of 
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the women of North, and outrages on women were probably apprehended at the 
time. Hence (if the traditionary account be correct,) it was decreed that females 
of North should not cross Korapuzha, and settle in the Territories of hostile 
chieftains, and I understand that similar prohibitions existed in Travancore ? 
which like British Malabar consisted at one time of several petty States. The 
prohibition in Travancore has disappeared with the reason therefor, but it is 
retained by the North Malabareans, who are conservatives to the core. The pro¬ 
hibition is under present circumstances, meaningless, and the intelligent portion 
of the North Malabar public are beginning to regard it as an obsolete one. 

11. Tali Kettu Kallyanam is, as its very name implies, the ceremony cele¬ 
brated on the occasion of investiture of a girl with Tali (marriage badge) a small 
gold ornament, threaded on a cotton or silk cord, in token of the girl having 
attained the marriageable age, and been betrothed to some one. 

The Karanavan, or manager of a Tarawad when he finds that there are one 
or more girls in his Tarawad, about to attain the age of puberty, in communication 
with the father of the girl or girls, and other relatives and fellow caste-men, deter¬ 
mines the auspicious day and hour for tying the Tali, by consulting an astrologer. 
A marriage pandal, or shed, is erected, and decorated, and on the day fixed for tying 
the Tali, the girl,or girls,are bathed with water consecrated by Brahmins, and bo 
decked with jewels and ornaments. In some places in South Malabar, an Bnan- 
gen (a fellow caste-man), in others a Thirumulp&d, or an Arya Pattar (foreign 
Brahmin) is invited to act as bridegroom for the purpose of tying the Tali. In 
North Malabar, and amongst some high caste families in Cochin and Travancore, 
a Malayali Brahmin (Nambudri or Potti) i3 invited for this purpose. The bride¬ 
groom elect is met in procession and brought to the Pandal, where lighted lamps, 
measures containing paddy and rice, cocoanuts, betel &c., are kept. Then at the 
propitious moment the Tali is tied in the presence of relatives and friends, amidst 
general rejoicings indicated by Arppu, or Korava—a noise made by the assembled 
multitude ; and dinner parties are given subsequently. Four days are spent in 
South Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, in feasting and merriment, and on the 
fourth day, the bride and the so called bridegroom go to a river,or tank,in proces¬ 
sion with music, to bathe. In North Malabar, the ceremonies last only two days, 
and the procession for bath in the tank, takes place on the second day—on the 
fourth or fifth day the bride goes in procession to worship the village Deity. The 
details of this ceremony are not uniform, and vary in different parts of the country. 
In N orth Malabar, and amongst the liigher'classes in Travancore, a woman called 
Brahmini belonging to the Pushpakan caste, is invited to sing bridal songs at the 
marriage shed,in the presence of the bride and other relatives. In some places in 
the South, these songs are dispensed with. 

The person who tied the Tali, is after the ceremony, dismissed with suitable 
presents in money and cloth. 
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12. The person who ties the Tali is called in Malayalatn Manavalan 
(a wo.uo£rrb), It would seem that originally the privilege of tying the Tali was 
confined to Enangau, called Machambi in Travancore—(a fellow caste man) but as 
some families assumed an air of superiority, and wanted to raise themselves in the 
social scale by associating with those high in t he social scale, the services of Thiroo- 
mulpads and Brahmins were preferred. 

13. No. It is not an approved custom, though there are not wanting a 
few instances in which a number of girls had their Tali tied on by one man at the 
same time and place. It is so done only in the case of poor families who cannot 
afford to engage the services of more than one Tliiroomulpad, or Brahmin. It is 
never done when the person who ties the Tali is an Enangan, or Machambi (fellow 
castcman). 

14. Not. Unless he is permitted to complete the marriage by the cere¬ 
mony of cloth presentation. The explanation for this anomaly, for it is nothing 
less, is to be sought for in the ancient political and social organization of the 
country. 

The Malabar Sudras were in ancient times the slaves and dependents of 
Malabar Brahmins, whose word was law' to them, and who, it is to be feared, made 
laws affecting the Sudras in such a way as to suit their ('Malabar Brahmins) con¬ 
venience, and to further their interests. The lawgivers of Malabar, though they 
did not think it expedient to prohibit the Tali Kettu Kallyanam ceremony, which 
the Sudras in common with other Hindus had come to regard as a solemn religious 
ceremony, probably interpreted the ancient Smritliis in such a way as to make it 
appear that the person who acted as bride-groom, or tier of the Tali, did not thereby 
acquire the full status of a husband until a further ceremony, that is presentation 
of cloth, takes place, and this second ceremony is postponed till after the attain¬ 
ment of puberty of the girl. On the conclusion of Tali kettu, the bride-groom is 
dismissed with presents in token of the dissolution of his engagement. Here I 
may add that the marriage system of Marumakkathayam Hindus, like the ordinary 
Hindu Marriage system, originally consisted of two processes, the betrothal and the 
actual marriage, and the ceremony of tying the Tali, or Kettu Kallyanam is sim¬ 
ply a relic of the betrothal ceremony, ordained by the ancient Smrithis, which the 
Sudra colonists of Kerala, (Malabar, Travancore and Cochin) wished themselves 
to be governed by, as the rule prevalent at the time in the laud from which they 
emigrated to Kerala. 

It is thought by some that according to the ancient Smrithis, the bride does 
not become a member of the family of the bridegroom on the first day of the cele¬ 
bration of the marriage rite, and that she does so only after undergoing certain fur<- 
tjier ceremonies to be performed on the fourth, or subsequent, day after the marri¬ 
age and ^presented by the consummation of the marriage, (see A. s wal ay ana-1 - 8 • 13 1 
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Apastambha Dharma Sutra-2-6- lO-and 15: Gobliila Grihia Sutra 2-3-13-2-5) Yam a 
8-6-(Bombay Edition Likhitha page 377) and in tbe state of ancient authorities 
there was not much difficulty in persuading ignorant people of the servile class 
that so long as the consummation of marriage does not take place, the tying of the 
Tali confers no rights on the tier, and that the dissolution of the agreement of 
betrothment may be effected after this ceremony, so that the bride may be at liberty 
to form Sambandhams with the younger cadets of the Brahmin families, who are 
from sordid motives prohibited from marrying in their own caste. The dismissal 
of the bridegroom, or manavalan, with presents,is also looked upon as a sort of dis¬ 
solution of the tie. There is in my view, no valid reason why the tier of Tali, or 
manavalan, should not have the right to cohabit with the girl, when the proper 
time for consummation of a marriage arrives; and it is to be devoutly wished 
that some system by which the original intention involved in the celebration of 
Tali Kebtu ceremony can be fully carried out, could be devised. The custom has 
however taken so deep a root in the minds of the people, that it will take some 
time before the desired reforms, which must come from within, can bo introduced. 

15. There is not the least prohibition to the person who ties the Tali after¬ 
wards forming Sambandham with the girl. 

I have personally known of several instances of such a Sambandham in 
Travancore, and the practice of giving cloth at the marriage shed^ortAJlrat n^scu 
61 ^ 0 . 5 whereby the giver becomes the real husband of the girl, is not rare in 
Malabar also. 

In cases, where the tier of the Tali is a fellow caste man, (Enangan or 
Macliambi) and not a Brahmin, or Kshatria, the girl incurs pollution on the death 
of the person who tied the Tali on her. The practice of observing such pollution 
obtains amongst Kiriyams in Betutnad and Nedunganad, amongst Sudra Nairs 
attached to the Superior or Adliya Brahmins in Walluvanad, Nedunganad, Betut¬ 
nad, and also amongst such of the Makar and Swarupakar in Trevandrum and 
Changanasheri.who get the Tali tied by a fellow caste man (Enangan or machambi.) 

18 In some families, who, on account of poverty or other causes, are unable to 
procure the services of a regular bridegroom on the occasion of Tali Kettu cere¬ 
mony, or when there had not been time to ascertain by consulting an astrologer 
whether the bridegroom’s natal star agrees with the bride’s, mothers or other rela¬ 
tives tie the Tali,—an image of the Deity,or a sword, being in such cases placed in 
front of the bride, to represent the bridegroom, if one is not forth coming. This mode 
of performing the ceremony is not generlly approved and may be said to be of very 
rare occurrence. 

19. There is undoubtedly an idea that the Talikettu ceremony should be per- 
iormed before the girl attains the age of puberty, which is ordinarily supposed to be 
11 years, but the idea has no justification whatever in any law applicable to Sudras. 
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The practice is also not uniform among the followers of Marumakkathayam. In 
the District of Changanasheri in Travancore 3 the Tali Kettu ceremony is performed 
even after puberty, and in the Tarawads of Thiroomulpads and others belonging to 
the Kshatria class, the same practice is said to prevail. The Malabar Brahmins cele¬ 
brate marriages after the girls have attained their puberty and they cite a test of 
Manu in support of their practice. The text is as follows :—(Translated by the Com¬ 
mission into English) “A virgin may, even after the attainment of puberty, remain 
till death in her house according to her pleasure; but shall never be given (in 
marriage) to one devoid of all virtue.” 

If this text could be interpreted, as it has been, to sanction marriages after 
puberty in the case of Malabar Brahmins, I do not see why it should not apply to 
Malabar Sudras who are inferior to Brahmins. 

20. The ceremony of Pudava Kotukal, or Pudava-Muri in North Malabar 
and Travancore, and Sambandham, or Guna-Dosham, in South Malabar and 
Cochin, will have to be gone through before a man and woman can consort as hus¬ 
band and wife. This ceremony is the real or actual marriage ceremony amongst 
Marumakkathayis, and it is performed with great publicity and a degree of pomp 
suitable to the circumstances in life of the parties. When the Karanavan, or the father, 
or some elderly member of a man’s Tarawad, or the man himself, if of proper age, 
has found out a suitable match for him, and if the match is ascertained to be agree¬ 
able to the guardians, or other protectors, of the girl, a small deputation consisting 
of the relatives and friends of the would-be bride-groom, proceeds to the house of 
the girl and request an examination of the horoscope of the girl, taking with them 
the bridegroom’s horoscope. A formal examination of horoscopes is then made 
by an astrologer, previously invited for the purpose, and an auspicious day is fixed 
for the Pudava Muri ceremony. On the appointed day, the bridegroom, after get¬ 
ting the formal sanction of his elders, to each of whom he presents a bundle of 
betel and nut, goes in procession to the house of the bx-ide, accompanied by a 
number of his friends and other villagers. The castemen, relations and friends of 
the bride’s Tarawad also assemble in the bride’s Tarawad house. The guests are 
then treated to a sumptuous banquet, distribution of money, especially the religious 

‘fi 

gifts called Danam and Muhftrtham, is made to pious Brahmins. Two or three 
lighted lamps, a measure containing paddy and rice, and a bunch of cocoanut flowers 
are placed in the room set apart for the purpose, and the bride is escorted to that 
room by her Anlmayi (Uncle’s wife) or other female relatives, and there in the 
presence of all, rich suits of cloth are given by the bride-groom to the bride, who 
receives the cloth after getting the formal sanction of her Karanavan, father, or 
other elders. The marriage is completed by the presentation of cloth and the 
couple retire to the bedroom. This ceremony is always performed at night, and 
is followed in North Malabar by another ceremony called Vettilakettu, which is 
the taking of the wife to her husband’s Tarawad after the marriage. 
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The ceremonyof presenting cloth is not performed in South Malabar and 
Cochin, but the other formalities necessary to enable a man to consort with a 
woman as his wife are nearly the same. The main diffeeence is that the cloth is 
not formally presented to the bride in the presence of the guests assembled, but is 
distributed afterwards among relations and kinsmen of the bride, and that the 
ceremony of Yettilakettu is also not customary, as the rule there is for the wife 
to remain in her own Tarawad even after consummation of the marriage. 

21. The Same formalities as when the Sambandhakaran is a Nair are 
observed when a Nair Lady forms Sambandham with a Nambudiri or Pattar, with 
this difference that the cloth instead of being presented by the bridegroom into the 
hands of the bride direct, is placed on a plank before her, and is thence taken by 
the bride, after getting the formal consent of her elders. 

22. The first part of this question has been already answered. 

I believe the formalities are the same throughout North Malabar. My 
personal knowledge is confined to Chirakkal and Kottayam Taluqs of North Malabar, 
and to Bekal Taluq forming part of South Canara. 

I believe also the formalities are the same throughout South Malabar, with 
some minor difference in details. Less pomp is displayed on these occasions in 
some places than in others. 

23. Certainly not in these days. Such a practico never existed in North 
Malabar. A few Tarawads of a low order in Nedunganad Taluq in South Malabar, 
and a few similar Tarawads in Travancore, had years back been following a sort of 
polyandrous system, but such Tarawads were looked down upon with contempt, and 
shunned by the community at large. They had therefore to give up the practice 
as one opposed to general public opinion, and I don’t think that polyandry is recog¬ 
nized, or approved, by the community at large in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

24. No authoritative textbooks, laying down the law relating to marriages 
among the followers of Marumakkathayam exist, and X am unable to cite 
any express texts of law prohibiting polyandry among Nairs. A native work 
treating of the law of inheritance applicable to Marumakkathftyam Hindus, con¬ 
tains in para 212 a contradiction of the assertion made by a few globe-trotters 
and others, who without careful enquiries took it for granted that the practice of a 
few disreputable families, is the practice of the whole Nair community. This work, 
a portion of which has been translated in the Madras Journal of Literature p. p. 
1.72—187, Volume for 1878, was compiled by the late Pandit of the Travancore 
Sadr Court—a learned foreign Bramin—and printed by the late Kerala Varmau 
Tkirumulpad of Trcvandrum. I have already sent a copy of this book for the 
information of the Commission. 

25. Yes; but in North Malabar and in respectable families in South Mala¬ 
bar a woman does not act, and is not permitted to act, independently in these 
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matters. She takes the opinion of the elders of her Tarawad, and it is only after 
procuring their approval that the Sambandliam is terminated. 

26. No sort of formality seems necessary to dissolve the connection; but 
the fact is communicated to each other through a respectable messenger. In some 
places the wife’s people refuse to accept presents sent on important festival days, 
such as Onam, Visliu and Thiruvathira, and their refusal is construed as a termi¬ 
nation of Sambandliam, In Palghat Taluq, however, it is said to be the custom 
to send for the husband and two of the fellow castemen, and to declare the un¬ 
willingness of the woman to continue as wife in the presence of these men. If the 
divorce is to be effected at the instance of the husband, the declaration by him is 
made to the relatives of the wife; and the wife and children are, in North Malabar, 
sent to her Tarawad house with a message to the Karanavan, or other elder mem¬ 
bers of the Tarawad. 

27. Yes. 

28. Nothing. 

29. In North Malabar and in some parts of Travancore the woman gener¬ 
ally resides in the house of her husband during Sambandliam. 

30. No. 

31. Yes; but among the poorer classes, the recognized custom is to supply 
the Avifo and children with cloth and oil only. 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandliam frequently, and it is the 
rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. There are of course 
exceptions to the rule, and instances of divorce are not rare; but if the divorce is 
effected by either man or woman without sufficient cause, the person in fault is 
shunned by his fellow caste men and neighbours. 

33. He does feed and clotho them. 

34. If the anandravars work for the Tarawad they arc fed and clothed by 
the Karanavan and their necessaries, including the expenses of their wife and chil¬ 
dren, if any, are supplied by the Karanavan. 

They do sometimes, but not often, cultivate Tarawad land for a rent, and in 
such cases they are permitted to deal at their pleasure with the surplus if any. 

In former days the Anandravans used to work generally for the Tarawad, 
but in recent times the Anandravans generally try to earn something for themselves. 

When the Tarawad consist of near relatives only, or when the Karanavan is 
good manager, who has really at heart tho interests of the members of the Tarwad 
individually and collectively, the Anandravans do hand over their earnings to the 
Karanavan. 

37. A gift of some property is made by the father with the consent of the other 
members of bis Tarawad to his children, and this gift is called Puthravakusam in 
North Malabar. Similar gifts are made in South Malabar also, but not as often 
as in the North. The practice in Travancore in rich Tarawads is for the father 
to execute the deed of gift at the time of Kettukalyanam ceremony and proclaim 
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the gift at the marrige pandal, in the presence of the assembled guests. 

38. Yes, my objections are:— 

(1) Any law intended, as the proposed one, to raise the moral and material 
prosperity of the Marumakkath&yam Hindus, should be binding on the whole Com¬ 
munity. The State should not undertake legislation in such matters unless it is 
satisfied that the proposed measure will conduce to the well-being of the community 
at large; and when once it is so satisfied the law should be made compulsory on the 
community, whatever the wishes or sentiments of the individual members may be. 

(2) The proposed change in the law of Inheritance regarding [separate 
property, will tend to create dissensions in Marumakkath&yam Tarawads, increase 
litigation, and eventually lead to the ruin and extinction of Marumakkath&yam 
system of inheritance. 

(3) No new form of marriage need be introduced. The marriage customs 
in vogue if strictly enforced, are not positively mischievous, and the evils com¬ 
plained of may be remedied without radical innovations. 

(4) The proposed permissive law would militate against the well known 
principle that no person or body of persons “can create a new form of estate or 
alter the line of succession allowed by law for the purposo of carrying out his own 
wishes or policy”. The rule of inheritance being one laid down, or recognised 
by, the Stato not merely for the benifit of the individual, but for reasons of public 
policy, should not bo altered at the instance of persons who would retain the benefits 
derivable from the old law, but would avoid the obligations imposed thereby. 

(6) It is unfair and unjust to Marumakkath&yam Taraw&ds that they should 
be altogether deprived of the benefits of education of the members, imparted gener¬ 
ally out of Taraw&d funds, and that the residue of the Tara wild Fund should still 
be left available to those from whom no advantage is to be derived by the Taraw&d 
as a whole. 

(7) It is in fact a one-sided measure, which does not sufficiently tako into 
account the duties and obligations inter se of the members of Marumakkath&yam 
Taraw&ds, and of the moral obligations one is under of making due provision for 
his mother, sister, and other nearest relatives, out of his earnings. 

(8) The non acceptance of the optional law would virtually inflict bastardy 
on the children of many respectable classes of society, who under the customary 
law now sought to be superseded, are regarded as legitimate. 

("9) The registration of marriages would simply increase the trouble and 
expense to which the poor classes of society are now put in celebrating marriages. 

(10) Any social reform should as far as possible be on the lines of the 
practice adopted by the intelligent portion of the community, but the present Bill 
ignores these practices. 

39. If legal sanction is to be accorded to marriages, I would certainly 
retain the customary form of marriage. The form of marriage proposed in the 
Bill is unsuited to the people for whom it is intended. I am not sure that the 
parties should be put to the expense of registration. The publicity with which 



marriages are celebrated affords the means of proof of marriages. The marriages 
of other classes of Hindus are not registered, and no evil consequences of a nature 
demanding legislative interference are known to have resulted from the omission. 

40. Yes. In some respects. In the first place, the prohibition involved 
in the first condition as far as it relates to males is not sanctioned by law or custom. 
In common with other Hindus, the followers of Marumakkath&yam are permitted 
by law and custom to contract a second marriage during the life-time of the first 
wife, though females are not so permitted. 

2 ndly, the age for contracting a Sambandham or Marriage is popularly sup¬ 
posed to be IS for the male as proposed, and 12 for the female and not 14. The 
girls’ attain puberty between 11 and 14. 

3rdly, the two provisos to clause 4 introduce innovations which may not 
be acceptable to the orthodox members of the community. 

41. I would leave unaltered the present practice whereby a man is at liberty 
to contract more than one marriage under certain circumstances. The practice as 
already stated is sanctioned by the Hindu SaBtras, held sacred by every Hindu and 
the interference with such practices is uncalled for. The first condition proposed 
to be laid down should be so altered as to make it conform to the precepts of 
Hindu law. I would omit the two provisos to clause 4. They are misleading, and 
not in accordance with popular sentiments on the subject. 

Marriage between persons belonging to the same Vamsam, or clan, whose re¬ 
lationship though only traditional is kept up by the observance of pollution (y 61 * pula' 
and ojoaiotg valdyma) on the death of a member in the family, is strictly prohibited 
among Marumakkath&yis, and such prohibition against marriage which is to be 
found in almost every part of the world, and to which some writers have given the 
name of exogamy should I think be respected in toto. 

42. Adultery. The commission by either party of heinous crimes invol¬ 
ving lifelong incarceration in jail. Disobedience to lawful orders, and quarrelsome 
behavior on the part of the wife. Loss of caste in either party. 

43 . Nayar wives and their children are supported by the husband during his 
lifetime, if he can afford to do so. After the husband’s death, they are supported 
by the K&ranavan out of Tarawad funds, if the husband died without making 
adequate provision for the maintenance of his children. If the parties do not 
belong to the working classes and if the wife’s Taraw&d be rich, while the husband 
is poor, the wife and children reside in their Taraw&ds and are there maintained 
by the K&ranavan. 

44. I have no objection to urge against the proposals (a) and ( b ). They 
simply legalize the practice observed by the respectable portion of the Marumak- 
kathayam community, and would not generally speaking be distasteful even to the 
masses. I see also no serious objection to the proposal (c). 
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The proposal (d) deals, though indirectly, a deathblow to the Marumakka- 
tk&yam System of inheritance. If the Taraw&d is not to get any portion of the 
selfacquisition of its members, the Marumakkathtlyam Taraw&d System cannot be 
properly worked, or maintained, according to the intention of its founders. That 
System has endured for ages, and the Taraw&d is the best extant type of the 
primitive Hindu undivided family, whose cherished idea is to work and earn for the 
good of the whole, and not for the individual benefit alone. It has conferred 
domestic happiness in past ages on a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
West Coast, and it is not proposed to do away with that System altogether. If so, 
the soundness of the proposal (d) is open to question. In my opinion all that the 
State ought to do at present in order to satisfy the requirements of the progress 
of Malabar society, is to declare the marriages under the present System valid for 
the purpose of bringing the sinners against morality under the clutches of penal 
law, and to confer upon the wife and children a claim for maintenance, out of the 
husband’s selfacquisition, should he die without making due provision for the 
maintenance of his wife and children. 

The proposal ( e ) if adopted would be very beneficial. The doubts thrown 
upon the competency of Marumakkath&yee Hindus to dispose of their separate 
property by w r ill, are indeed felt as a grievance by many. To prevent, however, 
arbitrary and whimsical dispositions contrary to moral precepts, it may bo distinctly 
laid down that the maintenance of destitute parents, and of unmarried or destitute 
sisters, will be a charge on a man’s self acquisitions; and that testamentary dispo¬ 
sition made without any regard to their right of maintenance, would only be given 
effect to subject to such rights. 

I am not in favour of a total change in the law of inheritance in the manner 
proposed and I think the State should at present aim simply at repairing the recog¬ 
nized evils of the Marumakkathayam system, without pulling down the fabric of 
the system, and thus necessitating its reconstruction. In this view it follows that 
the proposal (/) is in my view superfluous. 

45. Sambandham between the Nayars in British Malabar (South) and 
those living iu Cochin and Travancore is customary. There are several families 
in Cochin and Travancore who are allied to those in British Malabar. Many of 
the high caste families in Travancore for instance. Tampis of South Travancore 
and Kurups of Trevandrum, and numerous other families in North and South 
Travancore, are descended from those who from time to time emigrated from the 
laud now known as British Malabar; and most of the princely houses, allied by mar¬ 
riage, or otherwise connected with, the reigning family in Travancore, still possess 
Palaces and Estates in British Malabar. There have however of late not been many 
marriages between women of North Malabar and persons residing iu Cochiu and 
Iravancore, owing to the prejudice of the former to cross the ICorapuzha river. 


T. KUNHI RAMEN NAIR. 
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1 . I shall now proceed to record as briefly as possible my views on the pro¬ 
posals now under investigation by the Malabar marriage commission. 

2. These proposals are to pass a permissive law enabling such of the 
Marumakkath&yam Hindus as are willing to do so, to contract a marriage in a pres¬ 
cribed form; to institute a judicial system of divorce; to make adultery and bigamy 
offences ; and to confer on the persons contracting marriage under the Act and their 
children, certain new rights, namely, 

(a) To the husband. The guardianship of his wife and of her children 
born to him before or after such marriage, and the right to take by survivorship 
jointly with his children any undisposed of separate or self-acquired property 
which the wife may die possessed of. 

( b ) To the wife and children—A right to claim maintenance from the hus¬ 
band, and to take by survivorship, that is to succeed to the undisposed of separate 
or self-acquired property of the husband. 

(c) To the wife alone—The legal guardianship of the children in her own 
separate right. 

(d) To both husband and wife—Power to dispose of his or her separate 
property by will. 

3. As will be seen from my answers to the questions you have been good 
enough to address to me, the only proposals which have my entire support are 
those aimed at conferring testamentary power, and at giving a right of maintenance 
to the wife and children out of the earnings of the husband. 

4. The testamentary power seem 3 urgenly called for. There is, I believe, 
a consensus of opinion on the desirability of legislation on this point, and legis¬ 
lation on the subject has been suggested not only by the late Malabar LandTenuro 
Commission but also, as I understand, by Sir Charles Turner, who did not view 

with favor the other proposals of the late Commission. The present proposal 
restricts the testamentary power to those who contract a marriage under 
the new system, but I have looked in vain, in the statement of objects 
and reasons, for any reasons for confining tbe privilege to a select few, 
and I conclude that the restriction is unintentional. If not, the restriction seems 
wholly uncalled for. The reasons which may be urged in support of conferring tes¬ 
tamentary power on a husband and wife under the new system, equally hold good 
in the case of every follower of the Marumakkath&yam system. The reasons are 
(1) that the legal duties of a Mnrumakkath&yam follower are constantly in conflict 
with his natural affections ; (2) His wife and children, mother and sister are the 
greatest objects of his love and affection, but the two first do not get his property 
at all after his death, descending as it does to his Tarawad which may, for the time 
being, be, for ought we know, under the administration of a very distant relative, 
and the two last get in some cases, only a distant chanco of succeeding to the 
actual management of such property; (3) At present he can make provision for 
those nearest and dearest to him only by making gifts with transfer of possession. 
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and thus stripping himself of his hard earned property, during his life-time, which 
in the generality of cases a prudent man is very reluctant to do; and (4) 'that the 
power of making will, to take effect after one’s death, would minimise the evils of 
the present system by enabling him to dispose of his property in favor of his wife, 
lineal descendants and others. This power is now possessed by other Hindus, and 
was at one time thought to be inherent also in the followers of Marumakkath&yam 
under the customary law of the country (See the Fifth Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company 1812 
page 133) but some rulings of the Madras High Court have tended to shako this 
belief though the tendency of the latest rulings is to recognise the testamentary 
power in certain cases. It is of the utmost importance that there should be no 
room for doubt upon an important point like the testamentary power, and an 
authoritative declaration by the Legislature of the validity of wills executed by 
Marumakkath&yam followers, in regard to such separate property as could now be 
alienated by gift during their life time, seems needed; and this declaration should of 
course include every Marnmakkatli&yam follower, and not a fraction of them alone. 

5. It is also expedient in my humble view that the wife and children of 
every Marumakkath&yam Hindu should be expressly given a statutory right to 
maintenance out of his separate or self acquired property. Such right is now 
enjoyed by them in practice during the life-time of the husband, and the custom on 
this subject prevailing throughout North Malabar in respectable and influential 
Taraw&ds has, I understand, been judicially recognised by the highest Court in the 
Madras Presidency, but there are not wanting instances in which the widows and 
children of respectable men, brought up in ease and comfort during the life-time of 
their husbands or fathers, have become beggars, as their own Taraw&d did not 
possess any property; and the opinion of the public generally is that such a state of 
things should not be continued any longer. The legislation on the point will, there¬ 
fore, be hailed with joy by at least the majority of the Marumakkath&yam Hindus, 
and may, therefore, be undertaken by the State without laying itself open to the 
charge of having unduly and unnecessarily interfered with social institutions. To 
concede this right however to only those marrying under the new system, and to 
refuse it to those marrying or married under the old system, would be making an 
invidious distinction which cannot be supported in principle, unless indeed it is to 
be authoritatively held by the Legislature that those who cohabit as husband and 
wife after performing the ceremonies prescribed by the custom of their community 
and popularly supposed to constitute a real marriage, are really not fit to be re¬ 
cognised as husband and wife, and that their offspring are bastards deserving of 
no sympathy in the interests of morality. I do not think such a view can pro¬ 
perly be held in the circumstances under which the customary Sambandham, or 
Guna Dosham, as the ceremony of actual marriage is in some places called, takes 
place, nor does the ease with which divorces can be effected by the husband or 
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wife under the custom of the country, and which, in some quarters, is held to 
reduce the relationship to a mere concubinage, detract from the value attachable 
to the ceremony of Sambandham (actual marriage.) The Mahomedan Law sane* 
tions divorce by the husband at his mere will and pleasure, and yet no one has been 
hitherto bold enough to urge, on that ground, that the relation of husband and wife 
under the Mahomedan Law does not constitute a legal marriage. The old theory 
probably was that a girl, if of a mature age, is at liberty to choose Sambandhakaran 
or husband for herself, and to separate from him according to her pleasure, but 
according to modern practice, the right of choosing a husband is exercised by the 
father, or K&ranavan or other natural protectors of the girl, and divorce is also not 
effected without the consent of the elders in the girl’s family. It is thus only in 
theory that the marriage, or Sambandham, under the Marumakkathayam system can 
be said to bo based upon mutual consent and dissoluble at will. In practice, the 
moral sanction has in general been found sufficiently strong to prevent dissolution, 
and if statistics be taken of the number of divorces among respectable classes of 
the community during the last ten years, the result would, I am sanguine, show 
that the divorces amongst Malayalis (except the working classes) are not more 
frequent than amongst other races. 

G. Even granting that the power of divorce is wantonly exercised in Mala¬ 
bar to sucb an extent as to be detrimental to the well-being of the society, the fact 
cannot alter the character of the original transaction, and relationships formed by 
people according to tho dictates of their common law, and in the full belief of their 
efficacy as a real marriage, are worthy of being recognised by tho State. Each 
community should be judged by its own laws and customs, and not according to 
foreign laws, which it cannot be expected to know, and ideas borrowed from other 
systems can hardly be imported with justice into the discussion of the validity 
of Malayali marriages. A deference to local and ancient customs is dictated not 
only by justice but by policy also, and the British Government has pledged itself to 
respect the social customs of its subjects. If so, the wife and children under the 
existing customary marriages should not be ignored, and they must be given the 
full benefit of any law which may bo made in favor of similar classes. In confer¬ 
ring this right, the Legislature would, as already observed, be simply legalising 
the present practice on the subject, and no real innovations are involved in the 
proposal. 

7. The other proposals adverted to in para 4 are open to grave objec¬ 
tions which in the aggregate appear to me to be fatal in effect. 

8. The first in order of these objectionable proposals is the one for provid¬ 
ing a peculiar form of marriage on the lines prescribed for Parsis and Brahmos. 
The proposal proceeds on the assumption that no system of marriage exists amongst 
the community at present, but the assumption is, I am afraid, purely gratuitous 
and has no foundation in fact. 
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9 . As already stated in my answer to the Commissioners’ questions, the 
Maramakkath&yam Hindus of the West Coast have a marriage system of their own 
evidently modelled on the system followed by their brethren on the East Coast. 
First there is the Kettu Kaly&nam, or ceremony of tying the Tffii or marriage 
badge, which is a relic of the betrothal ceremony of Hindus, and 2ndly there is the 
consummation of marriage, or real marriage, which in different parts of the country 
is known by different names—PudaMuri,Pucla Kuta, Sambandham or Guna Dosham. " 
The latter term signifies, as in the English wedding service, the mutual contract of 
the parties “ for better for worse, for richer for poorer,” and it shows that the 
original intention was that the persons united by the ceremony should cleave to¬ 
gether for life. The betrothal ceremony, or Kettu Kaly&nam has in course of 
time become an idle and meaningless ceremony, as it was thought for some reason 
or other, which it is not easy to gather with certainly at this distance of time, that 
the bridegroom selected haphazard need not consummate the marriage, or com¬ 
plete the ceremony, and the bridegroom’s assent to a formal dissolution of the 
engagement is purchased at the conclusion of the ceremony, except in rare cases 
where he is allowed to consummate the marriage by the presentation of cloth. 
The presentation of cloth is the symbol for consummating marriages, and what 
originally was intended to be a mere consummation of marriage previously 
contracted by the tying- of Tali, has in course of timo come to be regarded 
as the real and actual marriage. This latter ceremony, that is the Sambandham 
or Guna D6sham, is performed publicly, with due solemnity, in the presence 
of friends and relations especially invited to the bride’s house, and the real 
husband is clioosen for the most part by the woman’s parents, or other 
guardians. The ceremony has something also of religion in it, D&nam and 
Muhhrtham presents to Brahmins being usually made on the occasion, and the 
performance of this ceremony is considered essential to legalise the union of man 
and woman as husband and wife. Cohabitation between men and women without 
undergoing this ceremony is looked upon by the public as an illegitimate and im¬ 
proper connection, involving social disgrace. Such being the real state of circum¬ 
stances, can it be justly said as has been done in some quarters that the customary 
Sambandham, or Guna Dosham, is only a sort of concubinage “ into which the 
wowan enters of her own choice, and is at liberty to change as often as she plea¬ 
ses.” That the actual fact is otherwise is known to every one who has taken the 
trouble of minutely enquiring into the matter, and a great authority Sir James 
Stephen the late Legal Member, is reported to have said in the Vice Regal Council 
at Calcutta in 1872, that “in spito of the loose marriage system, loos q from a 
purely legal point of view only (the italics are mine) the marriage is practically as 
common and as binding among Nairs as in many other races. The connection 
which they form usually last for life, and is marked by a great deal of mutual 
fidelity.” Similar testimony is born by local District Officers (European) of whom 
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Mr. Logan, wliose experience of Malabar was great, has remarked in the Malabar 
District Manual, that “ no where is the marriage tie more rigidly observed and res¬ 
pected, nowhere is it more jealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely avenged 
than in Malabar.” It may with safely be assumed that when several thousands of 
intelligent people practise certain customs for thousands of years, as the marriage 
customs of Malabar have been, by a race second to none in intellectual and physical 
attainments, there must be something in those customs entitled to respect, and 
though social reforms may be found needed by modern circumstances, such reforms 
must come from within, and not be forced on the people. Any violent and radi¬ 
cal changes in the form of marriages, far from conducing to the progress of needful 
social reforms, would simply retard it; and it makes but little difference that the 
special form is applicable to only those who may choose to adopt it. Those who 
adopt the new form, in which religious elements suited to popular ideas find no 
place, are likely to be treated by the orthodox members of the community 
as outside the pale of their caste, and no one who has anything to lose by 
his severance from his Tarw&d and from his caste, would adopt the new law. 
The measure will further create jealousy and ill-feeling amongst the members 
of Tarwads, and where peace and contentment prevailed before the introduc¬ 
tion of the new law, dissension and split would, I am afraid, be the order 
of day. In any event, there will be a further split in the community which 
is already divided into numerous sab-divisions, and the proposed law may, in 
all probability, prove the very reverse of beneficial. I think no good is likely 
to accrue, in the long run, by passing a permissive law for a community noted for 
its tenacity to old customs; and that I am not exaggerating the hold which the 
customs and usages have over people, may be easily inferred by anybody when I 
say that there are still numerous people in North Malabar, who think that because 
it was not the custom for their women to cross a certain river in the past, there¬ 
fore the crossing of the river in this 19th century is objectionable. There is not 
the least necessity for altering the form to which people have become accustomed 
by long usage. The marriage ceremonies are not uniform throughout the world 
differing as they do a good deal from one another, and there is nothing in the 
Puda-Muri, or Sambandham, ceremony of Malabar to warrant its exclusion from 
the list of marriage ceremonies. 

10. If, as stated in some quarters, Courts have ruled against the vali¬ 
dity as marriage of the customary Sambandham, or Gnna DOsliam (I am not 
aware of any such ruling by the highest Courts, bearing on the Marumakka- 
tlAyarn system) the best course to pursue is to seek the intervention of Legislature 
for the purpose of removing these doubts, by affirming the validity of customary 
marriages, and a special form of marriage unsuited to the sentiments of the 
people is the last thing which those having the well-being of the community 
at large, at heart, should seek to get. Every innovation is viewed by people with 



suspicion and distrust, and the form proposed is hardly calculated to allay thesd 
suspicions. Apart from the omission to provide for the presence of some religions 
emblem such as the lighted lamps, Nirapara* &c., essential in the view of the com¬ 
mon people to add solemnity to such serioiis engagements like marriage, the new 1 
form is too un-Hindu in its general character to find general acceptance. Females 
of the respectable classes, however educated they may be, are naturally shy and 
reserved, or affect to be shy, and would find it inconvenient—nay derogatory, to 
repeat in public in the presence of a Registrar (an utter stranger and perhaps a 
Christian, Mahomedan, or Pariah) and of those assembled, the words of the for¬ 
mula proposed in the Bill, and the very idea of young females appearing in public 
afid before strangers is distasteful to the community. The wives are not, in some 
places, permitted to utter even the names of their husbands, and it would shock 
the feelings and sense of propriety of such people, if they are forced to say in 
public as proposed the words “ I take thee to be my lawful husband.” 

11. It is possible that if the materials for forming a correct judgment on the 
question of the validity as a legal marriage of the customary Puda-Muri, or Sam- 
bandham, ceremony, and on the present practices of the people, be properly placed 
before the highest tribunals, they may be led to take a different view in regard to 
Marumakkatli&yam system than what they are reported to have taken when case3 
under the kindred Aliya Santhanam marriages of South Canara cropped up before 
them. The Sadr Court of Bengal has so far back as 1817 (see Jaganatha’s Digest 
GOG) declared the validity, between Kshatrias, of the Gandharva marriage, one of 
the eight forms of marriage sanctioned by the ancient Smrithis, and belonging, as 
Mr. Mayne rightly observes, to a time when the notion of marriage involved no 
idea of permanance or exclusiveness. Marumakkathayam, and for that matter 
Aliya Santh&uam, marriages under the present system, surely stand on an equal, if 
not higher, footing with GandliarVa marriages. The notion is entertained by some, 
namely that the connection as husband and wife under these systems, being dis¬ 
soluble at the will of either party, no prosecution can successfully be maintained for 
adultery or bigamy, but those who entertain this idea have not in my view taken 
note of the fact, namely that some overt act, expressive of the intention to divorce, 
that is a formal declaration, is needed, before the dissolution can take place. Until 
such declaration is made, tho relationship lasts, and the parties are treated by the 
public as husband and wife, and if anybody offends during the existence of this 
relationship he is liable for the consequences. Under such circumstances, it may be 
doubted, if legislation on the subject is necessary at all, but as the right of main¬ 
tenance as one of the legal incidents of marriage lias to be conferred by Statute, 
the resort to legislation may be needed, and I see no harm in taking this oppor¬ 
tunity to place the whole law on a satisfactory footing by an express declaration 
from the Legislature of the applicability of the provisions of the Penal Code 


* Note.—X irapara=A fall measure (of paddy.) 
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aaenfc the offences against marriage, to Marumakkath&yam Hindus as well. I need 
hardly add that the Penal Law relating to bigamy does not affect ordinary Hindu 
males, and that the Marumakkath&yam Hindus should be placed only on a par 
with ordinary Hindus. The present proposal to make the husband also indictable 
goes too far, and is on that ground open to objection. 

12. I do not think the registration of marriages urgently called for. The 
marriages of Hindus and Mahomedans in this Presidency are not registered, and 
the omission to register has not been found by experience to be productive of much 
evil. Every Malayali marriage is celebrated publicly and openly with a due amount 
of pomp, and the fact affords the best means of proof of marriages. If registration 
is thought necessary, such registration may be effected, without the trouble and 
expense attending the registration of a conveyance before a Registrar by parties 
not appearing in bis office, if the Government would direct the Registrar to file 
in liis office certificates of marriage signed by the husdand and wife, and their 
K&ranavans, or fathers, in the presence of threo witnesses, one of whom shall be the 
local Adhik&ri, or village Munsif. Precedent for sucb a form of registration of 
marriage is furnished by the rules framed with the sanction of the British Govern, 
ment for regulating the marriages of certain castes in Alimedbad and Kaira Districts, 
one of such rules being that every betrothal, or marriage, shall be reported to the 
Talati for registration without fee. 

13. Next as regards the proposal to institute a judicial system of divorce. 
I doubt very much if it will suit the conditions among which the Marumakka- 
th&yam community live and move. The measure will give terrible scope for pri¬ 
vate malice to bring humiliation and disgrace upon respectable families, and will, I 
am afraid, destroy the happiness of the people whom it professes to serve. A 
public trial of matrimonial and divorce suits of the kind contemplated, regardless 
of the result of the trial, is a life-long disgrace to any family. The readers of re¬ 
ports of trials in Divorce Courts, both in England and in India, are not likely to be 
fascinated with the proposed mode of settling private family disputes and squabbles. 
There is no denying that the West Coast Hindus, though following peculiar usages 
in regard to marriages and inheritance, are still Hindus in religion and by birth, 
and that ancient Hindu Smrithis, apd the interpretation put upon them by learn¬ 
ed persons, have influenced, and do still influence, their rules of life, wherever the 
local circumstances have not compelled them to adopt other rules, and they would, 
I believe, rather wish to be put on a level as far as possible with their Hindu 
brethren in social matters, than with the Parsis whose Marriage and Divorce Act 
15 of 1865 forms the basis of the proposals made. Makkath&yam Hindus consti¬ 
tute the bulk of the population of India, and no Matrimonial or Divorce Courts 
have hitherto been established for the benefit of this large and increasing popula¬ 
tion, though the right of divorce, or more correctly speaking the right of superses¬ 
sion for certain justifiable reasons, is not denied by their law, and some castes 
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among the Hindus practically exercise this right, nor has the necessity for such 
been felt under the social laws governing the Hindu community. 

14. I am free to confess that the freedom of divorce now enjoyed in theory 
by the Marnmakkath&yam Hindus is liable to abuse, and I am at a loss to appre¬ 
ciate the views of those who consider that there is nothing in the prevailing customs 
requiring improvement, and that the absolute freedom of divorce now conceded by 
custom is essential to the well-being of the society, but at the same time the adop¬ 
tion bodily of the English or Parsi law of divorce, which may be turned by design¬ 
ing and unscrupulous persons into an engine for oppression and mischief, is to be 
deprecated, and I think the requirements of progress of the community would be 
amply met if it be laid down (1) that no divorce i3 to take plaoe except upon 
the mutual agreement of both husband and wife, to be recorded in a writing signed 
in the presence of at least three of their fellow castemen; or in cases where either 
party has lost caste by change of religion, or been imprisoned for life, and (2) that 
adultery uncondoned will bar the wife’s claim for maintenance against the hus¬ 
band or his estate. 

15. Still more strongly is the proposed change in tlie law of succession to 
the self-acquired property of a member of a MarurnakkatbayamTarawad to be depre¬ 
cated. The essence of the joint-family system is that its members should work 
for the common good, and bring their earnings to the common stock. Just expec¬ 
tations of people would bo frustrated if the property of every earning member 
left undisposed of by him, is to bo given away to persons other than those appoint¬ 
ed by the customary law. The Marumakkath&yam Tarawftd is the best extant type 
of the primitive undivided Hindu family, and the idea3 and principles pervading 
the system are bo rowed from the primitive Hindu Law, with this difference, that 
instead of the wife and children, the sister and her children are regarded 
as heirs. The only thing that can be urged against the system is that 
it does not recognise the claims of wife and children, and is, therefore, 
opposed to natural laws, but when the claims of wife and children are 
recognised in the maimer already suggested, by conferring upon them a 
right to maintenance on the lines of the practice adopted by the respect¬ 
able classes of the community, the reason for the proposed change would fall to the 
ground, and further interference with this social institution would be unnecessary 
in the interests of the community at large. A widow with sons in an undivided 
Hindu family lias, under the ordinary Hindu Law, simply a right of maintenance; 
and the head of the family is, under the Hindu Law, bound to maintain besides 
his personal family, consisting of his wife and children, his grand-mother, unmarri¬ 
ed sisters, widowed sisters who may have no other provision, his illegitimate 
children and their mothers &c. (1. Strange G7, 171, 175). Similarly a Nair Tara- 
wad ordinarily composed of a number of men, women, and children, standing in the 
relation of mother, sister, niece, uncle, nephew, brother and so on to one another, 
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look to each other for help and support, and those of the relations, who are unable 
to earn their livelihood depend entirely upon the earning member for their sup¬ 
port- The laws of succession obtaining in other civilized countries do not wholly 
ignore the claims of mother and sisters to inherit a portion of the Intestate’s pro¬ 
perty under certain circumstances, and the Hindus of all classes have long regarded 
it as a moral, if not a legal obligation to support their destitute mothers, sisters and 
other relatives out of their own earnings. The sister has by some eminent ancient 
Hindu lawyers (Nanda Pandita pnd Balambhatta, for instance, who interpret the 
text of Mitaksliara, which gives the inheritance to brethren, as including sisters) 
been regarded as an heiress to her brother’s property, and this interpretation, 
though rejected by others as opposed to the whole spirit of the Hindu Mitaksliara 
Law, must probably have had much influence in moulding the ideas of the primi¬ 
tive Hindus of the West Coast, Intelligent and thoughtful Hindus of the East 
Coast are, I believe, alive to the injustice perpetrated by modern Hindu lawyers 
by cutting off sisters from their right of succession as nearer heirs to their bro¬ 
thers, and the public feeling on the subject has prompted an honourable member of 
the Madras Legislative Council to give notice of his intention to introduce a Bill 
with the object, I presume, of giving greater rights to the sisters than are enjoyed 
under what is called the modern Hindu Mitakshara law. It would certainly be a 
retrograde step, if we are now to introduce into Malabar laws of inheritance, con¬ 
sidered defective in other parts of India. 

16. The proposed change is further inconsistent with the declaration made, 
namely that the Marumakkathityam system will be left untouched. If the earnings 
of individual members are not to flow into the old channel, subject to every valid 
and just claims and charges on them, the maintenance of wives and children being 
included among such charges, but are to be diverted into other channels,—the 
present system will, like the crop3 without the means of irrigation natural or arti¬ 
ficial, have to disappear from the field sooner or later. It is not true that every 
MalayaliTarawStdis possessed of ancestral or Tarawkd property upon which he can 
fall back in the absence of other property. Most of the Taraw&ds, as I have al¬ 
ready said, look upon the earnings of their members for their prosperity and ag¬ 
grandizement, and the Taraw&d system has not in the past been productive of such 
serious evils as to warrant its extinction by a stroke of the pen. The system has- 
been the growth of centuries, and is believed to have conferred happiness on the 
people generally, and any introduction of foreign ideas into that system, in a man¬ 
ner inconsistent with the ideas and notions prevailing in the bulk of the communi¬ 
ty of what is right and proper, can only result in mischief, and tend to bring the 
Hindus of the West Coast into the same chaotic scramble of antagonistic interests 
which from actual experience I have found to be the characteristic of the double 
system of inheritance, Marumakkathayam in regard to ancestral, and Makkatbayam 
in regard to self-acquired, property, followed by some Mapilla families of South 
Malabar. I know for a fact that several Mipilla families in Shernad, where I was 
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employed for sometime, liavD^een constantly at enmity with each other, owing to 
the prevalence of both the Marumakkath&yam and Makkatliayara systems^'among 
them, and been ruined by frequent litigation. 

17. It is perhaps superfluous to remark that the practice of dealing with one 
fraction of a subject without giving heed to the effect likely to result on the whole 
matter, is unwholesome, and no part of an ancient system like theMarumakkathayam 
can be destroyed without detriment to the whole system. It may be granted that 
the old system is not the best divisable system per se, but it must be judged by 
its results. What then are these results? We find there aristocratic families 
who, in spite of dyuastical changes, revolutions, and wars of old, have retained 
their ancient possessions virtually intact. We find there middle classes and 
farmers who, though at times subject to the tyranny of those in power in olden 
times, have similarly retained what little they possessed, and are able to support 
their poor relations without being under the necessity of driving them to the 
streets, and we find also working classes, whose lot and position in life, would 
compare favourably with those of similar classes elsewhero. Careful observers of 
this Malabar system have in the past eulogised it as a wholesome one from an 
economical point of view, and a system which has produced these results, must 
have been built on a careful utilisation of natural laws for securing general con¬ 
tent, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. There is not the least 
necessity for superseding such a system in favor of a double system of inheritance, 
the effects of which among the few who had adopted it in former times, have not 
been beneficial. 

18. I am free to admit that the natural love and affection which a man 
has towards his own children is greater than what he possesses towards other 
relatives, and that the present system, which ignores this natural love, has liko 
every other system in this mundane world its advantages and disadvantages, but 
the disadvantages may vanish by degrees as western education and civilization 
progress, and a hasty legislative interference with the social customs can, in the 
present state of the feelings of the masses, result only in defeating the very object 
which the Government have in view, that is the welfare and progress of society in 
moral and material condition. I need hardly add that the true statesmanship 
consists not in introducing violent and radical innovations in the social systems 
opposed to the feelings and sentiments of the masses, but in assisting the progress 
of social reforms in a given community by legislating on the lines of the practice 
which the majority and not the minority, of the community may have thought fit 
to adopt under altered conditions, and circumstances in life, of the bulk of the 
community. 

19. To sum up my remarks. I consider 

(1) That the proposed change in the law of inheritance regarding self- 
acquired property is inexpedient. 
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(2) That the only legislation needed in the interests of the well-being of 
the Malayali society is one for the purpose of (1) affirming the validity of existing 
real marriages, the betrothal ceremony which has for centuries been treated as 
merely an idle and mock ceremony being of course disregarded, (2) of creating a 
charge on the self-acquired property of a man for the maintenance of his wife and 
children, who may be otherwise left unprovided for (3) of restricting divorces to 
cases where the parties mutually consent, or lose caste, the adultery uncondoned 
being treated as a bar to wife’s claim for maintenance, and (4) of declaring the 
validity of testamentary dispositions of property made by Marumakkathayam 
Hindus with due rogard to the claims of destitute mother and sister. 

20. With reference to Para 4 of your letter, I may say that I have observed 
amongst the educated and intelligent of the Marumakkath&yam community, 
symptoms of a revolt against the case law (I would not call it a custom, because 
the custom is otkerwise)which prevents a man from bequeathing his self-acquisitions 
to his wife and children, and others dearer to him, and against the custom which 
gives his wife and children no claim to maintenance from his separate property. 

21. People would undoubtedly welcome a way of escape from these 
customs, or supposed customs, and there can be no two opinions as to the neces¬ 
sity for reform on grounds of morality. The best way of escape, however, from 
the evils produced by these customs or case-laws, is by legislation in the mode 
suggested in the preceding Paras. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. KUN III HYMEN NAIE, 
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LIST OF NATIVE WORKS. 


1. Keral&charam, translated in the Indian Antiquary—-1st August 1875. 

2. Kerala Olpathi (of which there are different versions). 

3. Kerala Mah&tmyam—101 Chapers (not yet printed), a synoptical abstract 
of which has been published by Dr. Gundert in the Madras Journal of 
Literature 1844. 

4. Kerala Avak&sa Kramam, compiled by the late Pundit of the Travancoro 
High Court, and continued and printed by Karala Varma Tliirumulp&d, 
Trevandrum—a portion of this has been translated in the Madras Journal 
of Literature (p. p. 172-187. Volumes for 1878). 

5. Kerala Vishicha Mah&tmyam, being an account of the chief sub-divisions of 
Marumakkatlmyam caste. St. Thomas Press—Cochin, page 98—(1876). 

6. A pamphlet on the birth and death pollutions by Patchu Mussad—Trevan- 

drum. 

7. Marumakkathfiyam, or Law of Inheritance among the Sudras of Malabar, 
by It. Muthu Krishna Naidu. 



LETTER FROM 
M. 11. 11 y. T. KAMA ROW Avaiiou,, 

DEWAX OF TlfAVAXCOUF. 

(This letter is to be taken as expressing the unofficial opinion ui a 

private individual.) 


:;nti, .1 r , ;i Isa i. 

To, 

IT. M. WINTKKBOTIIAM Ksyr ikk, 

Cullcrtur of Malabar , n/t Spcriul DaUj. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your printed letter dated the 11th Instant 
regarding the Honorable Sankaran Nayar’s Bill to provide a form of marriage for 
Mar umakka th ay a m Hindus. 

2. I have read the Bill, and some of the discussions in the papers on the 
subject. 

In reference to para d of your letter, 1 may observo that, considering that tho 
marriage customs among the Marumakkathayees in Malabar and Tra van core are very 
much alike, and that, especially in recent years, there are intermarriages between the 
people of both countries, the Bill, if passed into law in Malabar, cannot but have some 
beneficial influence on the Marumakkathayam people in Travancore. The strictly joint- 
family system which permits and virtually knows no partition of the Tarawad property, 
does not seem to prevail with the same rigour in this country as in Malabar. Here 
branches of the same Tarawad, somewhat removed from each other, voluntarily effect 
divisions; and the wife, who in Malabar seldom leaves her Tarawad, is here in 
several instances allowed to live and mess with the husband. The change contem¬ 
plated in the Bill appears therefore to be likely to be felt to be far more striking and 
sudden in Malabar than in this country. 

Adverting to para 4, I have reason to believe that the educated portion of the 
Mulayalees arc not satisfied with the existing custom in respect of marriage, and 
would hail any measure which will have the effect of making the marital tie more 
real and binding than is unfortunately the case now. I understand that sonic six 
years ago, a few of tho educated Malayalees of this place formed themselves into a 
Committee with a view to take the sense of their country-men as to the expediency 
of moving for a change in the law, or rather the custom, regulating their marriage. 
Beyond drafting a Bill and circulating the same among some of the prominent mem¬ 
bers of their community, the Committee seems to have done nothing; but the fact 
seems to indicate the nature of the feelings of the educated classes in this matter. 

There is no doubt that the exceedingly lax system of marriage, which obtains 
among tho Marumakkatayces is, in reference especially to the advancement which in 
common with their Makkathayeo brethren, they have been making in recent years, 
a solecism; and some change which would considerably mitigate, if not completely 



o 


remedy the evil, without sapping the foundation of the Marumakkatlmyam system, 
appears to be called for even on grounds of morality. This, I am glad to say, 
appears to be the opinion also of some of the prominent members of the Nayar 
community here. They seem to view some parts of the Honourable Sankaran Nayar’s 
Bill as too far in advance of the popular sentiment. They want simply to make the 
marital tie legal and permanent, and give the children a right to a moiety of the 
self-acquired property of the father, and to tho wife a right to maintenance out of such 
property of her deceased husband. In all other matters they would simply follow 
the ordinary Hindu Law. 

Referring to para 5, I would name the following gentlemen as being com¬ 
petent and probably also willing to give evidence bofore the Commission. 

Mr. T. Kunhi Raman Nayar, Puisne Judge High Court. 

„ A. Govinda Pilli b. a. b. b., Ag. Dewan Peishcar, Trcvandrum. 

„ P. Thanu Pillay. m. a., IIuzurDy Peishcar. 

„ N. Madhavan Tliumby, Nagercoil Amma Vedu. 

„ M. Kunju Krishna Panikar b. a. b. l., 1st Class Magistrate, Cottayam. 

In regard to the last para, I regret I am not just now able to refer you to any 
work which treats of the marriage customs among the Marumakkathayccs. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
f Signed) T. RAMA ROW. 



name because he gave me his property. The adoption of the father's name is a rmiimnu 
practice amongst the Tiyans in North Malabar. They adopt t he father's house name in 
addition to tint TarawAd name, 1 pay about Rs. 250 assessment to Governumi.t. Mv tarawad 
is the wealthiest in my amsam. My father gave half his property to me. Half he divided 
between his younger brother’s children and his attal-adakkakAr. His proper) v was partly 
ancestral and partly self-acquired. 

Token down by me in the pre-sen re of the Commisisnn ; rend nrrr to the ir it ness in 
Malayaltnn and admitted by him to he correct. 

('nnnanove, ^ If M. U'TXTKRltOTHAM, 

Jt>TH Mav 1891. ) 4 Collector and Comm it<si once. 


Witness No. o(. 


VftN(1A Y11. KAXXAN XAYAR. 

Kdrnnninn of the Tarn mid —Aye .»V— Knthir Amsam, (diirakkal Taluk. 

My Tarawad pays a Revenue of about Rs. 5000. My tarawad pa vs the highest 
assessment in my amsam. Jn tuy amsam stud the neighbouring amsatns I hstve about 5000 
tenants. The majority of the people, do not, desire a marriage law. No one desires it either 
in that ams un or the neighbouring atnsams. 1 have both Nayii r and Tiyans tenants. They sire 
about equal in number. 1 have spoken to many about this Rill. They are nil against this 
Rill. ‘Puda-mnri’ is considered a binding marriage. It is so both among Nayar and Tiyans in 
North Malabar. Divorce is rare. The hnion generally lasts for life. The population of my 
amsam is between ; i and l,0()0. My amsam is twenty five miles distant from here in the 
northern direction. Leprosy, incurable diseases, adultery are the usual grounds for divorce- 
I don’t now remember any case of divorce in my amsam. The husband or wife must consult 
his or her relations and obtain their consent to effect a divorce. That is the usage of North 
Malabar. There may have been instances of divorce amongst poor people, but 1 don’t re¬ 
member an instance among respectable people. Fathers do in some cases give property to 
their children. Father not having members of TarawAd, will give some share of his pro¬ 
perty to his children. If a mau has property wbrtli Rs. 10,000 lie gives about 2 or 5000 to 
his children. He also gives something out of the income of tarawild property to his children. 
The anandaravans do not generally object. It is only out of tin* income of the Tarawad that 
any gift is made. Fathers give one fourth to half of their self-acquired property to their 
children. No respectable man will say that the present ‘Puda-muii’ is not a binding marriage. 
The permissive marriage law will create dissensions among'F.nangans, or casto men. Litigation 
would follow. Adultery with another man’s wife ought, to render the adulterer punishable. 
A man who entires away another’s wife ought to be punished. If that is not the law, the 
law ought to be amended. Respectable people don’t countenance polygamy. Anything 
which, would be considered to justify divorce might also be considered tu justify a second 
marriage, amongst the lower sort. A woman can divorce for any reason that would justify 
a husband in divorcing. No Nayar here takes a second wife without divorcing the first unless 
he is a “pokkiri” (disreputable character.) Higatny is now a caste offence. It should be 
punishable under the Penal Code. 

After the days of mourning are over, the heirs of a deceased husband go to the 
widow and toll her that as the man is dead the marriage is dissolved, and they pay her some 
money and cloths. Unless this ceremony was observed the widow would not consider herself 
at liberty to remarry. In case of rich people the sum thus paid by the heirs to the widow 
might amount to Its. 200. Poor people would give 2 or 3 rupees. If a father die without 
providing for wife and children, it is the practice for Iris tarawad to provide for his wife and 
children out of his self-acquired property. I myself have given part of my deceased KArana- 



van's sell-acquisitions to his wife and children. If the widow and children are unprovided 
for, the deceased husband’s Karanavan will often maintain them in his house. The father 
is now tlio de facto guardian of his children. The Karanavan very rarely interferes with 
them, although he has the legal right. I cannot now remember any instance of the Karanavan 
interfering with the father’s dr. facto guardianship. ‘Talikettu’ and ‘puda-muri’ are both old 
customs. In the Talikettu a Brahman pours consecrated water bn the girl’s head. In 
‘puda-muri’ gifts are made to Brahmans, but there is no religious element in the ceremony. 
Marriage is forbidden in one’s own or one’s deceased wife’s tarawad. Nayar women would 
object to appear before a Marriage Registrar. As the marriages are celebrated with publicity 
in the presence of many respectable people, what other evidence is needed ? In cases of in¬ 
testacy it is not desirable to provide that self-acquisitions should go to wife and children. The 
Miirnmakkathayain heir will always provide for them sufficiently. The caste people would 
insist, upon it. No law to compel such a provision for children is therefore wanted. 

Taken down in the. pretence of the Commission ; rend over to the witness in Malayalam 
and admitted by Inin to be correct. 

Cannanoie, ^ IT. M. WINTKRBOTIIAM, 

ll/TH May 1801. ^ ( 'olleet.ur and Commissioner . 

Witness No. 35. 

MANJKKOTH KRISHNA N NAMBIYAR. 

Aye 04 — Kuttiyothr Amsam, 14 miles North-East of Cannanore. 

Pay Its. 120 and odd assessment. Am Karanavan of Tarawad. I have heard what 
the last witness has said. I see no necessity for a new marriage law, but I see no objection 
to legalizing the present form of marriage known as “puda-muri”. When a Nayar dies intes¬ 
tate leaving self-acquired property it is the custom for his tarawad to provide for his wife 
and children. It will only be a small share, according to the pleasure of the heirs. Some 
fathers provide for their children by gifts later vioos. It is impossible to s iy what share is 
geuerdly given. I can see no use in providing a law to legalize a practice alread}' in vogue. 
If a law must be passed, I would give ^ of self-acquisitions to wife ami children in ease of 
i itestacy. 1 am not in a position to say what the feeling of the Nayars generally is. Mine 
is one of the big tarawads in my amsam. The practice here is for the father to be the guardian 
and protector of his children as long as lie lives. Then the Karauavau will protect thorn. 
1 know of no instance in which the Karan,iv.m Ins used his power as guardian against the 
father. The Karauavau’s consent is requisite in cases of marriage and divorce. Both man 
and woman should obtain their respective Kar,ana van’s consent. In a ‘Vidaratn Kayruga’ 
raarriago the only difference is that-the wife remains in her own house and no cloth is given. 
The woman must have her K&rauavan’s consent, and is regarded as a wife and is called 
“ bharya”. If the wife is to bo brought to the husband’s tarnw&d house the ‘puda-muri 
eerentony must be gone through in every case. 

Taken down by me in the. jire.se.nee. of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mntayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Cannanore, ) If. M. WINTHRBOTUAM, 

27th May 1801.3 Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 36. 

V A LIYA VlTTlL RAMAN MARAR. 

Malappattam amsam, 16 miles East, of Cannanore—Tarawad Karanavan.—Aye. 61. 

I pay 70 and odd Rupees assessment. Most people are against a marriage law 
altering existing custom. If the existing customs are unaltered I see no objection to “puda- 



muri” being recognized by law as a legal marriage. People could not afford to pay the Regis¬ 
trar to atteud a marriage. I suggest that the Adhigari and Menon should attend, and re¬ 
gister the marriage in a book, which should bo deposited in the Taluk at the end of each 
year. 1 know of cases iu which Nayars have three, or even four wives at the same time. 
They are. not generally respectable moil. Personally I think, polygamy should be stopped. 
I should say the majority of the people are opposed to the proposed marriage law, but a 
minority desire it. Those who love their wives and children want the Bill; those who love 
their uiiundaravans don’t want tho Bill. Amongst those who desire the Bill, both educated 
and uneducated, Nayars and Tiyans, and persons who have studied English may be found. 
Adultery, disobedience and barrenness are the customary grounds of divorce and 
they should be upheld. Tho KAranavan’s consent is usually obtained for “puda-muri” and 
for divorce. If an anandaravan married or divorced without KAranavan’s consent, his 
maintenance would be stopped. The wife would not. be allowed to reside in tho husband’s 
Kilranavan’s tarawad house. 

If a man is the last survivor of his taruwild and has no relatives possessing “ .Mudal 
.Siimbandham,” I would let the property go to his wife and children. 

Taken down In/ me in the presence of the Commission ; rend orrr In the witness m 
Mnhii/alam and admitted by him to be correct. 

t’annanore, A 11 M. WINTER BOTH AM, 

o7 th May 1891. J Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 37. 

KOUOTli VITTII, KRTSIINAX NAMB1 YAK. 

Ahtndcri Avisam. ('hiralkal—7 miles from here Nortli-.EasI—Aye Hi. 

K.arunavan of my TAvazhi. Fite or six Tavazhis in my Tarawad living separately, 
and enjoying property separately, but not divided in interest. I have been invited to attend. 
My TAvazhi pavs Rs. 170 to (JoverninenU The whole tarawAd pays about Rs. 270. I am tho 
Adhigari of the auisam,—now oti leave. The population of my amsatn was over o,000 in 1881. 
I think the number of Nayars and Tiyans would be about equal. The Tiyans are all Maru- 
makkathayam. It is the ceremony of ‘puda-muri' which makes a couple man and wife. In 
tali kettu a Brahman ties the tali. This is not a marriage. There is no religious element in 
• puda-muri ’ form of marriage. There is another form of marriage called ‘ Vidaram kairuga.’ 
Iu that no cloth is given, but the parties live as man and wife. The woman has the same 
status as if ‘ puda-muri ’ was performed, but she is not brought into the lmsbands’s house. 
If she is to be brought into her husband’s house she must go through the ‘ puda-muri ’ 
ceremony in full. I am not acquainted with the customs of the Tiyans. Many Nayars 
perform Viddrum-kairuya marriage lirst and ‘puda-muri’ witli the samo woman afterwards. 
Tho reason for preferring VidArain-kairal is that it entails little expense. The Vidaram- 
kairal is not restricted to a raau who marries a second wife iu the life-time of the first. 
Virgins may be married by Viddram-kairal. The only difference is that until ‘ puda-muri ’ 
she cannot ho brought into the husband’s house. In my opinion there is no objection to 
passing a permissive marriage law. I have been sick and on leave and I don’t know what the 
public feeling is about tho Bill. I have not considered what are the proper restrictions 
as to consanguinity and affinity. Fathers do generally give property to wife and children 
from their self-acquisitions. There is uo rule as to the portion. Bach man follows his own 
idea Hainan died intestate, half his self-acquisitions should I think go to his wife 
and children. When widow and children are left unprovided for, sometimes the father’s 
tarawad takes care of the orphans in the father’s tarawAd house. No property will he given 
to them generally. Some tarawAds may give, if the deceased has left self-acquisitions. Gifts 
to the orphans from the property of their father’s tarawAd are very rare. Wives generally 



live with their husbands. Fathers are the de facto guardians of their children. I know of 
no instance of a Karan avail interfering with the father’s dp, facto guardian-ship. There are 
rare instances of polygamy. I don’t remember any existing instance. Polyandry is an 
unheard-of thing in North Malabar. Disobedience, barrenness, adultery are the customa¬ 
ry grounds of divorce. 1 have heard that there is no formality necessary. Anandaravan 
should not take a woman by ‘ puda-muri ’ without his KAranavan’s consent: neither should 
he divorce without such consent. I have never heard of a divorce brought about by a 
quarrel between*the tarawads of the husband and wife. Polygamy ought to be stopped, I 
think. 

I object to brides having to appear before the Sub-Registrar. If the Registrar 
attends at the place of marriage I see no objection. I would retain the customary caste 
restrictions on marriage. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malay alum and admitted by him to be correct. 

Cannanore ) H. M WINTERBOTHAM 

-17ru May 1891. j Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 3<>. 

TIRUMASHI RAMA PODUVAL. 

Aye 32 — Taliparamba, 14 miles from Cannanore. 2nd (trade Pleader 

X am not the KAranavan of my Tarawad, I have submitted my answers to the 
interrogatories. 1 was educated at Cannanore, and am a Matriculate. I am in favour of n 
permissive form of marriage being legalized. A majority would probably object to 'puda- 
muri ’ ceremony being dispensed with. A majority would object to the bride having to 
appear before the Kegistrar. In cases of intestacy, I would have half the self-acquisitions 
go to the tarawad and half to the wife and children. I agree to the other proposed rights as 
specified in section 44. I would retain the restriction on testamentary disposition. Wherever 
the KAranavan’s interference with the father’s right of guardianship was for the good of the 
children I would give him the right of interference. I don’t know of an instance in which on 
a man’s death, his Marumakkath&yam heirs have made a payment to the widow equivalent 
to one year’s provision for her and her children. I have heard that there is such a custom in 
some parts. In North Malabar, wives generally live with their husbands. If the husband 
has a separate house he maintains his wife. If he lives in his Tarawfid house his Tarawad 
maintains her. I would retain polygamy on just grounds. I would retain customary 
marriage restrictions as to caste, consanguinity and affinity. I would retain the restriction of 
intermarriage between Nayars North of Kbrapuzha and Nayars South of Kbrapuzha. 
I attach no weight to the objection that the proposed law would create dissensions in families. 
The present union is dissoluble at the will of either party. It often happens that the husband 
divorces a wife. It rarely happens that a wife divorces her husband, though she has the 
power. In Taliparamba, I have witnessed 8 or 10 divorces amongst Nayars, Poduvals, and 
Variars. Adultery, incurable and contageous disease, serious disobedience on part of wife 
are the usual grounds of divorce. I have known no instance of capricious divorce. 1 object 
to being obliged to resort to a court for divorce, but I am unable to suggest any alternative. 
I would not permit arbitrary divorce, but that is better than being dragged to court. 
I would have adultery, and enticing away a married woman made penal. The woman might 
be examined iu such cases on commission. If a marriage law modified as 1 have suggested, 
were granted it would be popular with a majority of the people. At Taliparamba there are 
about 20 men educated like myself. I have only spoken to three or four about the Bill. 



Two op three of thorn arc in favour of it. I have spoken to some uneducated people and 
found some of them in favour of the Bill, i can’t say approximately to how many J have 
spoken. 

Taken down Inj me in the presence of the Com m i/tsmu ; rend orer In the witness who 
understands English and admitted lnj him lab' correct. 

II. M. VVINTKHBOT1TAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Cannanore, 
28th May 18V 1. 


'Witness No. 39. 


K AN YIRANOi ATT A 8HAN(! l\XHl MEXOX. 


Talipani mini amtsam.—Ayr 4ti—tint (trade 


Vakeel. 


Am Anandaravnn in my Tarawad. f can’t speak Knglish. I atn in favour of a 
permissive marriage law. I have heard what hist witness says and on most points 1 agree 
with him. I would not roeogni/.o the Korapuzha restriction. In erase of intestacy, I would 
give only t to wife and children and jj to tarawad or tavazhi. 1 1 would be better if the two- 
thirds went to the tavazhi. I. won Id postpone t lie talikettu till after puberty, and make 
that the valid marriage, doing away with ‘ piula-muri.’ According to practice the man who 
ties the tali does not cohabit with the girl, but he ought to be looked on as the husband. 
The meaning of the ceremony is that the man who ties the tfUi should be the husband. In 
practice this is not now followed. I don’t think registration should be indispensable. The 
present publicity should be sufficient as in the case of Makkathayam marriage. if registra¬ 
tion is indispensable, it might be performed before the Amstim Adhigari mid Motion. Kven if the 
Adhigari were a Mappilla, he might come to the house. Intelligent people think that the 
proposed legislation is desirable. I have spoken to 20 or 30 people on the subject. About 
half were in favour of the measure. The majority m my Amsam are uneducated, liven 
amongst them there is a difference of opinion as to the Bill. 1 have lived tor 22 years in 
Talipaiaiuba. My tnraw&d is at Kottayam in Travancore and pays Rs. .>00 assessment. 
I havo not given up my domicile of origin. If I become Karanavan l might probably return 
to Travancore. 1 married iu Calient. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read orer to the witness iu 
yialayalam and admitted by him lobe correct. 


Cannanore, 
28th May 181'l 


1 
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II. M. VYI NT Ill! BOTHAM- 


(\Jlrrtnr and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 10. 


MUTHfiDATHA ARAMANAKKAL KlINVl KELAITAX MANNANAR. 

Morumakkalhd.ynrn,—MannauTir is a dignify conferred on my Tarawad by the 
Chirakkal Rajah. It is hereditary—Ayr H4—Kaiiyiliri Amsam. 

Our Sthanam is intended to afford a place of refuge to Nambudiri females who have 
been turned out of caste for adultery with Nantbudiris I am the authority to decide caste 
disputes amongst Tiyans. If my jurisdiction is invoked 1 exercise it, but otherwise f do not 
do so. If one side appeals to tno that is enough to give me jurisdiction throughout North 
Malabar. Most fathers now provide for wife and children by gift inter rivos. liach man 
gives according to his pleasure If he is the last member of his turuwAd, with no relatives 
but attal-adakkakar, ho will take care to give the property to his wife and children while lie 
is alive. In cases of intestacy one-third might be a fair share to give to wife Hint children. 




ill:' balance should go to the deceased's own tavazhi, not to tilt* tarawad fvaranavan, 
J belicvo the people wish to retain existing usages, so far as 1 know. I think an adulterer 
with another man’s wife ought to be punished, but ns existing custom does not permit 
it I have no definite opinion. Divorce is considered an adequate punishment for adultery 
Amongst the North Malabar Tiyans'the wife lives with the husband, and he maintains 
her and the children. All the North Malabar Tiyans are Marumakkathayam. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mai ay atom and admitted by him to hr correct. 

Cannanore. ) H. M. \VIN TEUBOTHAM, 

28m May 1 8hI. S Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. II. 

ERAMBALA KAMA RAN NAMB1YAR. 

Aye d8. — Kaliynsheri, 8 miles from. Cannanore. 

Am annndaravan managing Taraw&d. I have sent in my answers by post last Tues¬ 
day [not. received). I see no objection to a permissive marriage law for Marumakkathayam 
people. Some say it is not necessary. A majority say so. Some amongst both educated 
and illiterate are in favour of the Bill. I pay Us. 1,200 to Government. The number in 
favour of the Bill in my amsam will not be large. 1 would have ^ of self-acqnisitior.s go to 
wife and children iu cases of intestacy, the \ to the taraw&d, not the t&vazhi. Even if there 
were only att&l-adakkak&r- I would let them have two-thirds. I would retain caste restric¬ 
tions and the restrictions against marriage of North Malabar Nayar women with Nayars South 
of Korapit/.ha. Customary restiiotious as to consanguinity and affinity should be retained. 
1 object to registration of marriage before the Sub-Registrar. The present form of 
‘‘puda inuri” is quite sufficient. If registration is indispensable, I would suggest that it be 
performed in a temple or before a pramftni (chief man) of the desatn. Polygamy is rare. I 
don’t know of any instance in my amsam or in the neighbouring amsams. I would stop 
polygamy. The husband should be able when necessary on just ground to divorce the wife 
and marry again. .1 don’t know of any instance of a man divorcing his wife in my locality. 
Adultery, cruelty towards the husband are the customary grounds of divorce by a husband. 
J don’t think husbands are cruel to their wives: f have known instances of wives being cruel 
to husbands- If a wife chooses to divorce her husband, she simply deserts him. There is no 
formality that l know of. The husband must always communicate to the wife’s Kdranavan the 
fact that he has divorced his wife. The husband should obtain his K&ranavau’s consent be¬ 
fore divorcing. So the wife should ob aiu her KAranavan’s consent before leaving her bus- 
hand- The marriage tie ought not 1 1 be dissolved except on reasonable grounds. It must 
not be left to the courts to decide whether the grounds are reasonable. Five respectable 
easterner! or Enangar should decide iho point The court might select tho arbitrators and the 
decision should be according to the opinion of the majority. This would be acceptable to the 
people. I would not allow divorce for disagreement of temper. I would allow divorce by 
mutual agreement of the husband and wife with the consent of their Karauavans. If what I 
have suggested wore rnado law, the new law would be generally accepted with approval. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission. ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to he correct. 

Cannanore, i H M. WINTER BOTH A M. 


28th May 1891. 


< vlb etor and ('omilii-sioner. 




Witness No. 42. 

KALLLYAT CHATHU NAMBIYAR. 

Kalliydt Amsam—20 miles East of Cannanore.—Age 45. 

Am nephew of Kam&ran Nambiyar, who is Karanavan of the Taraw&d. He was too 
unwell to attend. I have read his answers to the interrogatories I have no employment. I 
agree with my uncle that most people would be opposed to a marriage law, because it is oppo¬ 
sed to long established custom. The present customary form of marriage is as good as a 
registered marriage. There is no one in rny amsani who has more than an elementary know* 
ledge of English, and but few such. The population is about, 3,0^0, mostly Nayars. 

1 don’t think it necessary that the children should receive any part of their father’s 
self-acquisitions in case of intestacy. If a father dies without settling a gift on his children 
they should consider it their ill-luck. In such case if the wife and children were poor the 
husband’s taraw&d would support them till their death in the tarawad house of the husband. 
A respectable taraw&d would always support all the childron of the male members, if the 
children required maintenance. Some fathers give about one fourth to their children; that is 
the highest fraction I have known of. Divorce is a sufficient check on adultery. The adulterer 
should not be punishable by the criminal law- 

Taken down by me in the, 'presence of the Commission ; read over to the wit ness in 
Malayalam and, admitted by him to be correct. 

Cannanore. \ II. M. VVINTERBOTHAM. 

28th May 1891 ) Collector and Commissioner 

Witness No. 41 

EDA VAN CHIN DAN NAMBIYAR. 

Age 50.—Adliiyari of Ezhom.—12 miles North of Cannanore.—Anuaduracan in Tarawad, 

I have hoard the interrogatories read by tlie Revenue Inspector. By the census of 
1891 the population of Ezhom is over 8,000. There are many castes. Nnyurs and Tiyans are 
almost equal. Very few have read English. With modifications 1 think a permissive marriage 
law would not be objectionable to a majority. The Registration provisions should be altered. 
Thu bride could not appear before the Sub-Registrar. I would suggest registration in a temple, 
or before a paneli&yat, or before the amsam officials. Their I think no one would object much. 
The great objection to the Registrar is that he may not be of the Nayar caste. One-third of self- 
acquisitions should go to wife and children as a minimum. I think two-thirds should be reserved 
for taraw&d. All customary restrictions should be retained as to caste, consanguinity, affinity 
and crossing the Kbrapuzha. I object to having to go to cour t for a divorce. I would retain 
the preseut custom. Thore is no divorce now without sufficient grounds. The caste men 
should decide whether the grounds are reasonable. Their opinion is now always asked by res¬ 
pectable men. Adulter y and incurable disease are the grounds justifying divor ce by a husband. 
Quarrelling and disagreement are not proper' grounds for divorce. If the caste men found it 
was the woman’s fault, the husband would be allowed to divorce after getting consent of the 
woman’s K&ranavuii. Divorce is uot common in my amsam. I know 4 or 5 cases of divorce 
in my amsam There was a proper enquiry by u paneliayat, and as we fuind the woman to 
blame the husband was allowed to divor ce. 1 have not met an instance of capricious divorce. 
Even if an anandaravan be an adult he ought not to marry without his K&tanavan’s consent. 
The absence of the KAranavan’s consent would not make the marriage bad, but the wife could 
not be brought to the taraw&d house of the husband. Besides ‘p , 'd a ‘ mui 'i’ the only other form 
of marriage is ' Vtd&ram Kairal’. The ceremonies in the latter are incomplete and the woman 
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can’t be brought to the husband’s house. Tftlikettu must be peiformed before the girl rea¬ 
ches puberty. Polygamy is rare. There is no 1 puda-mui i’ ceremony where the woman is ol 
a lower division than the man. Tn such cases the woman is not termed 'bharya'. There are 
instances of such cohabitation, but the practice is not frequent. In such case there is no for¬ 
mality. The man goes to the woman’s house with a few friends and there is a feast there. The 
husband supplies the woman with oil and clothirg, but no money. The woman is not looked down 
upon by her own caste people. In her taraw&d she and her children would be treated just like 
the sisters married by ‘ puda-muri’ to a man of their own caste. I would stop polygamy. My 
taraw&d pays Us. 300 to Government as assessment. I have nothing to complain of in the existing 
form of marriage. The legislation should retain all the present marriage rules. We Nayars of 
North Malabar do not consider our existing usages to be iu any way disgraceful. It is only 
sons by ‘ Puda-muri’ and ‘ VidrLram Kairal* wlio can perform their father’s funeral ceremonies. 
If the woman is of a lower division than the man with whom she consorts, the man’s tarawad 
do not usually provide for the children after his death. If the father has left self-acquisitions 
and children by ‘ puda-muri’ marriage unprovided for, the deceased’s tarawad will provide for 
them. There is no rule as to what share they should be given. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to he correct- 

Cnnnanore, i H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

•28th May 1891. S Collector and Commissioner. 


"Witness No. 44. 

T. V. AN ANT AN NAYAR. 

District Mnnsiff, Sherndd; Native place—Axhikdd Amsam, Chirakkal Taluk. 

1 have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. In my view u Vidaram Kairal” 
is not a marriage, because the wife does not got the full rights which a wife gets by “ puda- 
muri.” She can’t even visit her husband’s house, and does not attain the social status ol 
“ Ammai Sthauam.” ‘ Vettillukettu’ ceremony is the offering of betol loaves when the bride is 
taken to her husband’s house. It takes place after “ puda muri.” This cau’t be performed 
iu ease of a woman who cousorts with a man by ‘ Vid&ram Kairal’. There is no 
“ Danam-Muhiirthaiii” to a Brahman in “ Vidaram—Kairal.” In Vidaram Kairal, the 
relatives are not invited to the feast by offering betel leaves. There is an intention in 
Vidaram Kairal to create the relation of husband and wife. It may be followed by Cl puda- 
muri” which would cure all defects. Consummation takes placo at once in Vidaram Kairal 
if the girl has reached puberty.* Vtdilram Kairal is not considered to be concubinage. 
It is a defective form of marriage. It is largely resorted to especially by the poorer 
classes, to save the expense of the “ puda muri.” The children acquire no status 
iu tlie father’s Tarawad. It is acquired if the mothor is married by “ puda muri.” 
The husband will give the ‘ f Vidaram Kairal’’ wife oil, cloths, and “ mel-chilavu” 
(pocket-.noney.) The husband’s Karanavau will sometimes supply funds for the 
‘ Vidaram Kairal’ wife, not as a matter of obligation but as a matter of social usage. 1 
can’t say which is the more primitive form of marriage Pnda-muri or Vidaram Kairal. I 
know of nothing which can bo taken to indicate that “ puda muri” is a newer form than the 
other, due to advancement in civilization “ XJzham porukkuga” is not a form of marriage 
known in Chirakkal. It is used in Kadathanad. Uzham =in turn or by rotation— porukkugn- 
to live. The term would mean “ to live iu rotation,” I don’t think this points to a time 
when polyandry prevailed. In my opinion there is no foundation for believing that poly¬ 
andry ever prevailed in Malabar. I can say positively that it is unknown in North Malabar. 
If a permissive Act is to be passed, I think Government should appoint a paid caste Registrar 
so that the bride may attend before him without scruple. There should be one for every 
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amsam or group of amsatns. I think that people of North Malabar are a\erse to any change. 
Perhaps about 100 educated young men in North Malabar may be busying themselves to pro¬ 
mote the proposed legislation- That is only a guess of mine. A majority of English edu 
fated men are in favour of recognizing the existing form of marriage as a legal marriage, if 
the law of succession is not interfered with. In lieu of 41 fd) I would make the maintenance 
of wife and children a charge upon the self-acquisitions, or I would give wife and children 
definitely one-fifth of such self-acquisitions. I should specify adultery, habitual disobedience 
tending to adultery, desertion for two years, loss of caste, incurable disease, cruelty such as 
1,0 endanger health, as reasonable grounds on which a husband can divorce. The principle of 
reciprocity requires that tho wife should be allowed to obtain a divorce if her husband com¬ 
mits adultery. I would establish a caste tribunal to adjudicate on cases of divorce. Tins 
existing courts mhdit be invested with matrimonial jurisdiction in such a way that they 
should refer matrimonial disputes to a caste panchayat. I object to family scandals being 
made public. Or caste tribunals might be appointed for specified areas. Or the parties 
might be asked to nominate arbitrators, and if they omit to do so, the court might appoint. 
The caste tribunals should be honorary. I think fit men could be found to serve without re¬ 
muneration. t would altogether omit the section permitting a suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights. If it is inserted I would have the decree euforcenble by attachment of property only 
and not by imprisonment. I would prohibit polygamy, except where it is allowed by Hindu 
law iu ancient smrithis, via for barrenness and production of female issue Only. I consider 
that a Nayar requires a sou to perforin his funeral obsequies. The sous now are doing this in 
practice although they are not heirs. The nephews are the persons bound by custom to per¬ 
forin sucli ceremonies. If a man has none but attal-adakkam heirs, I would still restrict the 
share of widow and children to one-fifth. If a Nambudiri marries a Tamburatti (princess) 
t here is no “puda muri” ceremony in North Malabar. There is a feast tit the Kovilagam, but of 
this I am uncertain. If a Nambudiri marries a Nayar lady (lower than a Tainburiittq the 
ceremony of “puda muri” is celebrated. In the former case the union is regarded as a mar¬ 
riage, although there is no ceremony and the union is dissoluble at will. There is no doubt 
that the Tamburatti can divorce the Nambudiri. I am not sure whether tho converse holds 
good, as the Nambudiri receives a money allowance Children of Nambudiri by a Nayar lady 
ilo not perform their father’s funeral ceremonies. Malabar Brahmans and Pattars can con¬ 
tract a valid marriage with Sudra women. A Nayar can marry a woman of a lower division 
by “ puda muri’’ ceremony. That has happened iu my own family. The wife in such case 
has the same status as if she wore of equal caste with her husband, except that she must not 
enter the kitchen or oat with tho females of her husband’s family. When North Malabar 
Nnyars take a wife iu South Malabar, the ceremony of ‘‘ pnda muri” is not gone through. 
When such a South Malabar woman comes to North Malabar, she would be received into 
Iter husband’s tarawad house, and would be treated as a lawful wife of a lower caste status. 
That is, she would not be able to outer the kitchen, or ea^witli the females of the husband's 
tarawad. Where a North Malabar Nayar has married a woman iu South Malabar, and in¬ 
troduces her to his tarawad, the “ Vettila-Kettu” ceremony would not be gone through with. 
Instances of a South Malabar woman being formally introduced into her husband’s North 
Malabar tarawad are very rare. In the case of an alliance between a Nambudiri and a 
Tamburatti, there is no “ puda muri,” no “ Vettilakettu,” no “ D&nam-Muhut tham,” no wed¬ 
ding feast- 

(jzho.m tuny mean “ a right or privilege” Porukknya may be a corruption of “ park- 
kuga.” If so “ tjzbam pitrkkuga” may be taken to mean “ to wait for your privilege.” 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Caimauote, T H. M. WINTEKBOTHAM, 

29th May 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner 
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Witness No. 45. 


CHtJRIA KIZHAKKRPURATH ktjnyappa vaidiar. 


Native of Tell ich err y—8 years’ living in Cannanore—Marumakkathdy am Tiyan. 

I have received the interrogatories, but have not answered them as they were in 
I'hxdish. Most of the Tiyans residing North of Kottakadavu (Murat river) are opposed to any 
change in existing custom. Some say they want a change but I don’t believe they are sincere. 

I know about 50 men in Kurnmbranad, and about 6 or 7 in Cannanore Cantonment, and none 
outside who desire the proposed legislation. I should be very glad to have a law giving legal 
force to our existing marriage called “ Mangalam” or “ Pen Vazhcha,” but it must be consis¬ 
tent with the custom of MarumakkatlAyam. In case of intestacy the children should cer¬ 
tainly get half the father’s self-acquisitions. If a man had only ntt&l-adakkakar I would 
give half the taraw&d property to the children. Adultery, and a constantly bad disposition 
should be grounds enabling a man to divorce his wife. Chapricious divorce I have not known 
■in instance of. When there is a dispute between husband and wife, tho Karanavan and a chief 
man on each side who were present at the marriage discuss the matter' and if they agree there 
is a divorce, and the wife’s horoscope, kept by the husband, is returned to her. This has 
created no difficulty hitherto and the same procedure should be contiuued. By custom now 
the father is guardian of his wife and children during his lifetime, and after his death 
the wife’s Karanavan is guardian. The half of a man’s self-acquisitions which do not go to 
his wife and children should not go to the Tarawad Karanavan, but to his own tavazhi. It 
is very nocessary that we should be given testamentary power over self-acquisitions. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
ilalayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

H. M. WINTEUBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner . 


Cannanore, 9 
20m May 1891. ) 


Witness No. 46. 


JOHN LEONARD ROZARIO. 


Age 41 .— Vakeel of the High Court practising in Malabar. — B.A. JB.L. 

Have been in practice 21 yoara. As far as the majority are concerned my informa¬ 
tion is that the people of North MaTabar do not desire a marriage law. By marriage law I mean n, 
la w to regulate their marriage. The people in North Malabar most of them believe that they have 
already a legal marr iage. In one case Mr. Keid, Sessions Judge, convicted a Mukkuvan (fisher¬ 
man) of committing adultery with the wife of another Mukkuvan, all the parties being Maru- 
makkathllyam. I know of no other instance in which the courts have recognized any rights 
or dutios as attaching to the customary cohabitation of man and woman in Marumakkat hfi- 
Vam castes. The High Court have definitely held that the father is not the guardian. In 
theory the union is dissoluble at will. Until dissolution the union is considered as binding the 
woman to fidelity. Unfaithfulness on the part of the man would be perhaps readily excused, 
hut the union would be regarded as binding both parties to conjugal fidelity except in ins¬ 
tances of open, recognized polygamy. Polygamy is rare, and is looked upon as more or less 
disreputable. Whatever may be regarded as a justifying cause for polygamy is equally re¬ 
garded as a justifiable ground of divorce. Divorce is very rarely heard of amongst Maruni.i- 
kkatMyain Hindus in North Malabar. The only grounds of divorce I know of are unfaithful¬ 
ness and refusal of conjugal society on part of the wife. Incompatibility of temper is not 
r egarded by Marumakkathayam Hindus as a ground of divorce ; nor is theft of the husbands’ 
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property. I believe a great many or almost all the educated Marumakkath&yam Hindus 
would wish that thoir self-acquisitions should go to their wives and children I can’t say that a 
majority of the uneducated are in favour of this All T have spoken to admit that the pro¬ 
posed change would be very small in as much as oven now most of them settle their acquisi¬ 
tions on their wives and children by gift inter vivw. i have spoken to 20 or 25 uneducated men, 
who arc persons of position. The majority leave no part of their acquisitions to the taraw&d. 
When they do so it is in the form of a gift to their own sisters, when they happen to be badly off. 

I know of two instances in which a man has failed to provide for his wife and children and in 
which his tarawad has carried out his death-bed wishes and has provided for them. It is not my 
experience that, most Marumakkathayam Hindus reserve a share of their acquisitions for their 
tnraw&d. 1 should say, that the only cases in which a man allows a part of his acquisitions to 
go to any one but his wife and children are those in which his own immediate female rela¬ 
tives are poor. I find a majority of the people in favour of their marriage being in some way 
legally recognized. Appearance before the Registrar is considered an objectionable provi¬ 
sion. 1 would, if it bo necessary, declare the present form of marriage to be legal. I don’t 
think in the case of the poorer classes, there is any real difficulty in the way of the woman 
appearing before the Sub Registrar. Where necessary the Registrar might attend at the 
marriage where the parties chose to pay the prescribed fee. I don’t think that interference 
with the present freedom of divorce would be acceptable, but nevertheless instances of divorce 
in North Malabar arc very rare. I have not heard of any instance in which a K&ranavan has 
succeeded in making an Anandaravan put away his wife. I Itave known one instance of an 
unsuccessful attempt to do so. I have met with no instance in which an elderly wife has 
been divorced in favour of a younger rival. I have met with instances where an elderly wife 
lias been supplanted by a polygamous match. I question the expediency of attempting to 
regulate divorce by a permissive Act. If legislation be necessary I would nmke it compnl- 
sury. I don’t think the suggestion to invest paneli&yats with matrimonial jurisdiction is a 
practicable one. f would not attempt to deprive the courts of matrimonial jurisdiction. 1 
have found that resort to arbitration in Malabar invariably necessitates a second trial. I 
don’t think the time has arrived for doing away with existing ca«te restrictions ou marriage. 

[ would retain existing customary restrictions as to consanguinity and affinity. I am in favour 
of conferring testamentary power over self-acquisitions. I would letaiu the proposed restric¬ 
tion on that power in favour of wife and children as in Section 44 (e) in the Bill. A majority 
of the educated natives are not in favour of the Bill in all its details. They object to tint 
assumption that the present form of marriage is not legal, and ns to the necessity for provi¬ 
ding a statutory form. There is no educated opposition as far as I know to other details, 
but most would object to any interference with present custom of marriage and divorce, and 
(inly desire to see self-acquisitions go to wife aud children. They would also be in favour of 
tlie father being constituted guardian. A very small minority of the educated are K&rana- 
vntts. Even now I know hardly any instance of a Karanavan educating a junior member. 
It is almost always the father who educates. The contemplated change in succession would 
in no way check education in my opinion. I should think it very probable that the proposed 
marriage law would introduce invidious distinctions between sisters marriod under the Act and 
those who are not. I have discussed the proposed legislation with persons from all parts of 
North Malabar. There is a growing tendency among the educated to get the Marumakkathayam 
law changed in its entirety. I should say that about 15 per cent of the whole population might bo 
considered as educated. That is merely a guess. Perhaps it would be safer to say between 5 
and 10 per cent. The Kilranavau’s desire to benefit his wife and children has been one of the 
main grounds of litigation between Karanavans and their tarawad. The present Maruinakka- 
tluiyain usage is the cause of a groat deal of litigation and the people are certainly not 
content with it as it is now administered. A woman’s separate property now goes to the 
K&ranavan, whereas under the old custom it ought to go to her children. Also in my opinion 
the Kdranavan’s position is au unworkable one unless his hands are strengthened more than 
they are at present. The Payyanur Nambudiris who follow Marumakkatli&yara law in its 
entirety, have a regular form of marriage exactly like other Brahmans. They adopt, from 
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the other Nambudiris, male members into one of the extinct illams so that marriage may be 
possible. There are now only three Marumakkathayam Nambudiri Illams in which there 
are female members. 

Taken down by me in the "presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness wliu 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 


Tellicherry, 
1st June 1891. 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM. 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 47. 


TIRUMANGATHA KRISHNA KURUP. 

Age 61.—Azhiyur Amsam — Kurumbranad.—Tarawdd Kdranavari. 

Am a Nayar Janmi. I don’t think it is proper to pass a permissive marriago law. 
That 1 find to be the feeling of the people. I never heard of any one wanting a marriage 
law, before this enquiry was set on foot. There is no custom of giving self-acquisitions 
except to the tarawfid. Some little might be given according to pleasure to wife and children. 
Disagreement of temper is the customary ground of divorce, and that is the usage. My tara- 
wad pays about Rs 1000 assessment. " tTzham-Porukkuga ” is a known form of marriage in 
mv part. It is just the same as “ Vid&ram Kairal There is no gift of cloth or of money. 
The woman is not brought into her husband’s house. “ Pudamuri ” is the ordinary approved 
im in of marriage. The other kind is not. very common. It prevails amongst all classes of 
Niiyars. As to the Tiyans I am not sure. The Nambudiris marry Sudra females in the “U'/.h. 
uni porukkuga” form, not by ‘'pudamuri”. When a Nayar marries a Nayar woman of a lower 
Hub-division it is never done in the “ pudiimuri ” form but by "Uzhain porukkuga”. The cases 
are rare in which husband and wife are not of equal caste. The Nambudiris are the persons 
who furnish bridegrooms to our N&du-v4zhi (chieftain) families. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the. witness in 
Mnhn/alam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, v H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

1st June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 48. 


eranjMi damodaran nambudiri. 

Kurumbranad Taluk—Kartigapalli amsam—Age 57 —Makkathdyam Brahman. 

. A Janmi paying Rs. 500 assessment. 

None of the people in my part desire a permissive marriage law. I have spoken to 
about 500 people and all of them object to have existing customs interfered with. They wore 
all quite unanimous. The Talikettu was instituted by Parasu Rama, an incarnation of the 
deity. I can’t tell what its meaning is. Amongst the Nambudiris also the ceremony should 
take place before puberty. Circumstances have forced us to postpone it. Amongst the 
Nambudiris the t&likettu ceremony lasts four days. During these four days the "pani- 
grahanam”, the seven steps, “Viv&ha-homam,” “ Asm&r6hanam’’ are performed. T&likettu and 
f.lie rest are all part and parcel of one continuing ceremony. This may be deferred, amongst 
Nambudiris, until the woman finds a suitable husband. Amongst the Sudras it is the practice 
to have talikettu before the girl reaches puberty. That is all I can say. Amongst. 
Nambudiris the father, or if there is no father, the brother ties the tfili. The bridegroom 
does not interfere in it. Talikettu in the woman may be analogous to Samdvarthanam iu the 
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man. When a Nambudiri consorts with a Sudra woman it is not by “ Pudamuri There is no 
ceremony necessary. Local customs may differ here and there. “£T 2 ham porukkuga” is a form 
of marriage resorted to save the expense of a ‘ pudamuri’ wedding and with the intention of 
performing “pudamuri” in 5 or 6 months. When a Nambudiri consorts with a Sudra woman 
the union is generally for life. The Nambudiri does not generally divorce. He calls the 
woman his “ Bliarya ” (wife) She does not address him as “ Bhartftvu” (husbaud) He is 
called Sambandhak&ran. The children will not call their Nambudiri sire “ father Tho 
wife would refer to the Nambudiri as her “ Bhartavu ” (husband). It is not the custom for 
a Nambudiri to bring his Sudra wife to his house. If she is poor the Nambudiri supplies 
her with oil and cloths. If the woman’s family is rich they would not accept anything from 
him, because his property is regarded as “ Brahmaswam ”. The Naduvazhis and Kovilagams 
regularly pay the Nambudiris who consort with their females. There are about 10 Nambu¬ 
diri Illams in Kadathanad; about 60 or 70 families of Nambudiris in the whole of Kurambra- 
n&d Taluk. Thore is no objection to a Nambudiri female remaining unmarried till her death. 
There is no objection now to the younger males in a Nambudiri family all marrying, each a 
Nambudiri wife. The old rule was that only the oldest Nambudiri sou could many. Even 
if a Nambudiri who has a Nayar wife, becomes the eldest male, he does not marry a Nambu¬ 
diri wife, unless his deceased elder brothers have left uo legitimate children. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct- 

Tellicherry A H. M. WINTKKBOTHAM, 

1st June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner . 

Witness No. 44 

MANIKKOTH KANNAN NAMBIAR. 

(Tenders himself for examination). 

Aye 25—Azhikod Amsam — Chirakkal — B. A. studyiny for B. L. 

I have sent in my answers to the iuterrogatorios. Some old people, two respectable 
old Nayars, have told me that our system of inheritance is based on religion and that auy out) 
who followed the proposed law would be excommuuicated. Some cannot perform father’s funeral 
oblations unless the nephews authorize them to do so,by presenting thbm with a knife and lamp at 
the burning place. If the nephews withheld this authority I cau’t say how the sous would act. In 
a Malayaluui translation of the Bh&rathHiD, I have found a text saying that imioiigst Sudras the 
nephews should perform funeral oblations. Theie is uo interdiction upon tho sons’ doing so. 
It is an immemorial custom for the sous to perform the fathers’ funeral oblations in North Mala¬ 
bar. But few out of the few educated uieu in North Malabar are in favour of the Bill. In 
Madras at a meeting attended by 26 Malay&lis, J6 were in favour of the proposed legislation. 
If the existing custom of marriage is legalized, if tho proposals as to Registration be duly 
modified and if succession is not interfered with, then I should have uo objection to a permissive 
marriage law, I would not insist on freedom of divorce I am in favour of polygamy. I 
would have neither K&ranavan nor father to be guardian. I think the mother should be guardian 
till her daughter is married or until her son is 16 or 18. 1 would grant freedom of testamentary 
disposition over self-acquisitions. I would limit the power to two-thirds—one-third should go 
to taraw&d. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over ta the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, 

1st Jcjne 1891, 



H. M. W INTER BOTH AM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 




"Witness No. 50. 

ARATHIL KANDOTH KANNAN NAMBIYAR. 

Age 42—District Munsiff of Badagara—Native place Tellicherry. 

1 havs not yet. sent in my answers to the Interrogatories. I have already written 
about CO pages and will send iu my completed essay in about a week. I have fully described 
the marriage customs of South and North Malabar. I have about ten years’ experience of 
South Malabar Among Navurs in North Malabar the approved form of marriage is called 
“Puda-muri” There are besides (2) Vtdaram-Kainiga,(3) £rzham-porukkaga,(4S among weavers 
“Piini Kondu Variga” (5) among Tiyaus “Mangalarn.” Puda-muri entails the most expense : 
but it is not more expensive than Talikettu. The Talikettu in a middle class family would cost 
from Us. 100 to Rs. 300. “Puda-muri” would cost from about Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. The caste called 
Paravar’ (stone masons) below Tiyans, call their marriage ‘Puda-muri.’ ‘Uzliam porukkuga’ 
and ‘Vidarnm Kairuga’ nro two names for the same form of marriage. The ceremony is the 
same in both. The forms are applicable to all Nayars. ‘Puda-muri’ will follow wheu the 
wife becomes pregnant, or before. Until ‘puda-muri’ is performed t.he wifo cannot be brought 
to the husband’s house. Until then the husband gives cloths, oil and money for personal 
expenses. ‘Mangalam’ is the only form of marriage practised by Tiyans. In South Malabar 
the forms of marriage in use am ‘Sambandham’ and in Palghat ‘Kidakkora Knly&nam.’ This 
word, 1 think means ‘Sleeping chamber.’ Wives live invariably in their husbands’ houses in 
North Malabar. Jn South Malabar the wives live in their own tarawads except the husband 
be a Nnmbudiri of position, a Rajah, a Vakeel, or a Government official in which eases the wife 
lives with the husband. Occasionally the K&ranavan brings his wife to his house for a visit. 
She stays ouly a short ti.ne. Junior members never bring their wives into their taraw&d, 
house. As regards maintenance, the husband supplies cloths, oil and money for personal ex¬ 
penses, but not food unless when the wife lives with the husband In North Malabar the 
wives of Anandaravans living with their husbands are fed by their husbands’ tarn wad. In my 
opinion most MarumakkatlAynm Malayalis are in favour of their marriage being legalized ( 
and of provision being made for wife and children. They don’t like the Bill in its present 
form. They would wish the father to be the guardian. They wish to be given testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions. I would restrict the power of testamentary disposition to one 
half of solf-acquisitions. The othor half should in all cases go to wife and children. I am 
strongly ot opinion that iu case of intestacy the whule should go to wife and children. Where 
a man has no heirs, but attal-adukkakars the property should go to wifo and children. Ac¬ 
cording to custom it is the Tdvazlii that, ought to succeed to self-acquisitions. The law as 
administered makes the taraw4d the heir. That rests on a recent decision of the High Court 
(Vol. IL Madras High Court Reports ) The right of succession under Marumakkathayam is 
uot based on the funeral oblation made by the Anandaravan. There is uo social obligation to 
perform funeral oblations. No one would be put out of caste for neglecting the duty. Some do 
neglect it. I know of very many instances in which funeral ceremonies are left unperformed. 
Some member or other of the tarnw&d mast perform them. If the whole turawad noglectsthe duty 
it would be excommunicated. Very few taraw&ds perform the annual ShiAdhum for deceased 
relatives. All Anandaravans observe pollution for !4 or 15 days on the death of a member of the 
tarawad. Itisnotafact that the Marmnakkathtlyam law of succession lias a religious basis. Neither 
‘puda-muri’ nor any of the other forms of marriage has any religious element in it. Talikettu 
is not now a marriage ns practised. In some Kovilagams it was, I think, originally the real 
marriage but now according to my knowledge the l&likettu nowhere amounts to marriage. 
I don’t know what is the practice in all the Kovilngams. I would retain all customary caste res¬ 
trictions on marriage and all restrictions as to affinity and consanguinity. The ‘Kora puzha’ 
restriction is gradually disappearing, I would not retain it. I object to the provisions as to 
registration because they are distasteful to the people. If registration could be effected with¬ 
out appearance before the Registrar there would be no objection. Men and women would 
alike object as a shock to their modesty. It would be repugnant to men ns well ns to wi men. 
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1 would suggest that a respectable Nayar or Nambudiri should be appointed Registrar for 
each Desam or Amsam. He might be remunerated by a small marriage fee. They might 
keep a marriage register and should attend at the place and time of marriage. I would sug¬ 
gest a fee of Rs. 2. He should forward copy of the register to the nearest Registrar for formal 
registration. In theory and practice, divorce is now permissible at will of either party. It 
is not restricted to reasonable grouud*. There have been many cases of arbitrary divorce in 
North Malabar but not so many as in South Malabar. Cases of arbitrary divorce are not un¬ 
common. I would allow one year’s desertion to be a sufficient ground of divorce. I am against 
a divorce through the courts. The party desiriug a divorce should have to give a year's notice 
in writing to the opposite party (husband or wife). It should be countersigned by two rela¬ 
tives, and served upon the husband or wife who is to be divorced A copy should be sent to 
the Sub-Registrar to be stuck up in his office for one year. At the expiration of one year 
both parties should be free to remarry without further impediment. All the people I have 
spoken to would like such a procedure as this. Amongst Marumakkathayam Hindus, some 
divisions both high and low do not observe the ‘puda-muri’ ceremony. That is they present 
no clothes. Amongst the Marumakkathayam ChfUiar (weavers) the bridegroom does not go 
to the bride’s house, but deputes friends to pay the bridal-gift of money and to fetch her. 
There is no ceremony except the payment of money. Where there is a feud between two 
taraw&ds, it not uncommonly leads to a divorce. The Karnnavans would compel the Anandara- 
vans to divorce their wives. It is also becoming a custom that when a tarawad accepts a wife 
for a member, the other tarawtLd should take a girl iu exchange for one of its males. 
Shrftdham is essentially a religious ceremony. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 


Tellicherry, 
2nd Juno 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 51. 


MANOTHA PAIDAL ADIYODI. 

Maniyur Amsam, Kurumbranad, Age 62 — Tarawad — Kdranavan, 


Pay Rs. 1200 assessment. I have heard Kannan Nambiyar’s evidence. It is now 

the custom for the Marumakkathayam people to give part of a man’s self-acquisitions to his 

wife aud children. I would give them oue-third. Although the father is the de facto guardian, 
I would uphold the K&ratiavan’s superior authority over the father. The marriage should 
not be registered. The majority of the people are totally*against any interference with exist¬ 
ing customs, and want to be let alone. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 


Tellicherry, 
2nd June 1891. 


H. M. WNTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 52. 


KlilLOTH KOVILAGATHA RAMA VARMA SHANGARA ADIYODI. 

Age 40 _ Vellur Amsam, Kurumbranad—Tarawad — Kdranavan. 

Tarawad estates pay over Bs. 280; mostly iu name of tenants. I am against any 

change in existing custom, and am therefore opposed to any legislation to regulate marriage 



I have not asked any body’s opinion. It' this new law is enacted the Marnmakkatb&yam tnra- 
wads will be destroyed. It is by lapsing of self-acquired property to tarnw&ds, that the tara- 
wa Is are recruited. I would accord power of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions. 
The father is now the de facto guardian while the children live with him. The tendency of 
Anaiidaraviins now is lo do nothing for the taraw&d, and it is only by the lapsing of self-acqui¬ 
sitions to the tmawad that the taraw&d can be kept alive. If self-acqui-itions are to go to the 
children, there is au end of Marnmakkathayam. 

Taken down by nt" in the presence of the Commisison. ; read over to the witness vi 
Malaijulam ami admitted hi/ him to he correct. 


Tellicherry, 


H. M. VV1 NT HU BOTH AM, 


ad June 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 53. 

KITRANGOTTA VANMfilM KOMAPPAN NAMBIYAR. 

Aye HO.—Kunnumal Amsitvi, Kurnmhranad. 

People arc dead against registration of marriage. In cases of intestacy I think 
wife and children should get one-half or one-third of the father’s self-acquisitions. Mostpopole 
would be opposed to any interference with cnstoin. Father should be guardian during his 
life. That is the practice now. Divorce should be left as it is, marriage being dissoluble at 
will. There should be no change in caste usage. I pay Hs. 700 assessment. 

Taken down hi/ me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Mahnjalam ami admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry. » IL. M. WINTE11BOTHAM, 

2nd Junk 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 5t. 

PALUYIL EDATIIIL RUNG AN NAMBIYAR, 

Pdlinpifl nin*am, Kurnmhranad.—Anandaravan in Turawad.—Tara wad pays Rs. 1000 odd. 

II it is not compulsory I should have no objection to a permissive marriage law. 
1 am strongly in favour of it. In case of intestacy half of father’s self-acquisition should go 
to wfcfe and children and half to his own Tdraihi I think the father should be the "nsrdian 
of liis children. 

'Die provisions as to registration me very objectionable. The attendance of bride 
and bride-groom before the Registrar must be dispensed with, and the affair managed through 
the elder brother or Karnnavan. All caste and other customary restrictions should be 
retained. North Malabar women should bn allowed to go to South Malabar in company with 
their husbands. I live 8 miles North of Kdrapuzlia. 

Taken down hy vie in the presence of the Commission -, read over to the witness in 
Malajalam and admitted by hint to he correct. 

Tellichery, ^ 

2nd June 1891,$ 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 




Witness No. 


oo. 


KOZFITSSfiRI KRESFIA iMENON. 

Atjc 1H.—Nednea antmni .— Ernntl Tuhch .—•?»</ Grade Pleader, She.rndd Mnn.*ifi"s Court. 

T have submitted my implies to tlu? interrogatories. In my opinion there is now a 
binding form of marriage, and no legislation is desirable to make the marriage recognized by 
law. hi South Malabar the wife generally lives with Iier husband either in his separate house 
or in his tarawftd house. The children live with the father and lie maintains wife and children 
while they live with him. Fathers give self-acquired property to wife and children : a share 
according to his pleasure. 1 don’t know an instance of a father giving the whole of his seif- 
acquisitions to wife and children. A half is the most that is given. The other half lapses to 
lhe Tarawad on his death. That I think is right and should continue. It ought not to go to 
the tih'azhi. 1 am in favour of granting the power of testamentary disposition of sell- 
acquisitions. Tn case of intestacy I would let the whole property go to the tarawad, giving 
nothing to widow and children. The relation of husband and wife created by talikettu is 
always dissolved on the 4th day by the Manavalan cutting in two the cloth on which the 
damsel and the bride-groom sit. 'They always sit side by side on a plank. The doth is an 
“ Ena-puda” (double-cloth). I don’t think the Manavalan need say anything. The Manavalan 
takes one half of the doth, and the bride’s tarawad takes the other. I think the t&likettn is a 
marriage dissolved as above on the fourth day. It is invariably performed before the girl 
attains puberty. I don’t know of any instance in which the man who ties the tali has actually 
cohabited with the girl, without the subsequent formalities of Sninbandlnini. ‘ Sambamlliaiu’ 
is the only form of marriage of which I have any knowledge. In South Malabar there is no 
gift of cloth. There is no religious element in Sambaudham. As to usage I can only speak 
as to my amsam and the surrounding anisams. Polygamy is rare. I can only think of one 
instance. It is very rare. I don’t know whether there was any special ground i:i that one 
case. I don’t think the people would approve of the abolition of polygamy. I speak only for 
the males. Possibly the women might approve. I have been practising as Vakeel for 20 years. 
The objection to the proposed legislation is that it will interfere with Marmnakkathayam 
custom, and will create two diverse systems of inheritance in the same family. It will 
prevent self-acquisitions lapsing to tarawad. I am opposed to any sort of change iu old custom, 
i am entirely opposed to registration of marriage as unnecessary. 1 think adultery, enticing 
away a married woman, and bigamy by a wife ought to be punished criminally, and that this 
would be for the good of the people. 1 have no objection to legislation so far. 1 don’t 
think the people would mind the father being guardian of the person of his wife and children, 
if the guardianship did not extend to their claims as members of their tarawad. When 
Narnbudiris and Brahmans cop sort with our women, the union is as binding as if the 
husband is a Nayar. I have discussed this marriage Bill with many persons. Most of them 
object to it. I have never heard any one express a desire that our “ >Sambandham” should 
Tie legalized, lit my answers I am only expressing my own individual opinion. 1 don’t 
know how the law stands at present as to the liability to punishment of an adulterer with a 
Nayar “ wife’’. 

Taken doien lit/ me in the presence a/’the t'ommi.'t.sion ; read orer hi the ir tines* in 
Alatui/alam unit admitted tnj him to he rorrert. 

(.'alien!, ; 11. M. \YT.\TKU BOTHAM, 

Ath Junk I b'J I. 


C' tilhrliii * amt i. titinnixxtofuu'. 




Witness No. 5(5. 

PUDFlfiRI VELA YU D HAN NAY AIL 


.•1«/«? -76'. —.V nlhir amsnm, I'lniud Taluk — Tarauiid Karanavan.—Janmi paying Jts 9000 

assessment. 

I object, to the permissive marriage law, because it will ruin the tarawM. The 
junior members will do what they like They generally don’t care for the tarawnd. I havo 
spoken to many persons regarding the hill. The Brahmans and Tiyans who follow 
Makkathayam say it is a good Bill. The new English-educated young men like the Bill. 
Such of them as are Karanavans don’t like it. 1 think a majority of even the edu¬ 
cated are opposed to it. .My house is close to the Ferok Railway Station and I come 
into contact with many persons from different parts of Malabar. I have about 1000 families 
of tenants. So far as I have ascertained, they are against the Bill. 1 think testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions should be granted. I would not give the wife a right of main¬ 
tenance against her husband. I don’t object to the father being constituted guardian of the 
persons of his wife and children. So far as their farawild claims are concerned, the Karana¬ 
van should be their guardian. Seven-eighths of the Anandaravans will give their earningsto 
their wives and children, and thus tarawads will he ruined if the proposed Act is passed. 
My opinion is that if the proposed Act is passed, a majority of Anandaravans will follow it 
and the tarawild system will be ruined. I think both educated and uneducated Anandaravans 
will marry under the Act. I can’t say that there are many instances of dissensions owing to 
Karanavans giving tarawad property to their wives and children. 1 can’t say that people 
have suffered any special inconvenience from the existing usage as to marriage. I havo 
read the wide Bill. T have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. 

Taken dun'ii hi/ me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Miihn/nhnn and admitted, tnj him In he correct. 

('alienr, \ II M. WTNTERBOTUAM, 

> 

4th Jcxe 1801. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witless No. 57. 

KKAMBAPIWLLI K UN.I UN.VI NAYA1L 

Ayr 40. — '('herni'(inniir iniisnin , ('alicut. 

Am Karanavan by Court decree. Am a janmi paying Rs. 500 assessment. 
1 have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. In my opinion there ought to 
be passed a permissive Act to rcgn'ate marriage, in case of intestacy half the self-acquisitions 
should go to wife and children and half to Idvazhi.. If the mother is alive she ought to get 
one-third and the remaining two-thirds shou’d bo equally divided half to her descendants 
and half to deceased's wife and children- Polygamy sliou'd bo alluwel where wife is barren, 
lunatic, or subject to incurable disease. Divorce should bo allowed for adultery, habitual 
disobedience, neglect of conjugal dmy, loss of caste, lunacy. Now capricious divorce is in 
practice as well. I would retain oust unary restrictions as to caste, consanguinity and affinity. 
1 am the last survivor of my tarawad. After my death my property will go to the dismissed 
Karanavan, or to my at,tal-adakkaki\r. I have discussed the subject with many people The 
majority <>l I he intelligent, people desire legislation with the modifications suggested in iny 
answers. 1 have enquired of men from many parts their opinion. Well-informed men are in 
favour of die marriauv- legislation. I would not preclude divorce except by resort to court. 
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'1’lie caste in n should settle whether there is just ground for divorce in .each case. If they 
find no just ground the divorce should not be allowed. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Alutnyalam and admitted by him tub - correct. 

Calicut, > If. M. WiXTKimO'l’HA.M, 

It'll duNK 1801. ) Collector and < W/ mis.xionrr. 

Witness No. 5o. 

KHAVALATH KAKKAT KRISHNA X. 

Mornmakkathdyam Tiyan.—Kottnyam amsani, Knttayam Taluk —Subordinate Jndi/c 

of South Malabar — At/e 4!). 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. I have said in my answers 
that the proposed legislation will cause the destruction of tarawads because then* will no lon¬ 
ger be self-acquisitions to recruit them. The loss will not be coin pen sated by the gain that 
female members will obtain from their husbands, because such gain will only accrue to the 
tavazhi of which each wife is the head. 1 am afraid the majority of the people are not in 
favour of the Bill. That in tny opinion is true both of Nayars and Marnmakkathavam Tiyans. 
The educated portion of the community feel greatly the want of some law such as proposed. 
By educated [ do not mean only such as are educated in I'higlisli. The educated are in favour 
of the main provisions of the Bill, and of its principles. I would limit myself by say in 

n that 

a section of the educated favour the Bill, f believe the fraction of persons in favour of the 
Bill in the whole of Malabar would be one half of the intelligent people. T should say 75°/,, 
of the MarumakkulMyain Hindus are against the Bill and --V’/o in favour of its main princi¬ 
ples. I am against registration as proposed in the Bill. I have explained in my answers the 
procedure I would adopt. I would give, either husband, wife or wife’s guardian the power 
to compel the attendance of the opposite party before the Registrar to register the declara¬ 
tion. My personal opinion is that the whole of the husband's self-acquisition should go to 
his widow and children. As a matter of expediency to satisfy conservative views, 1 should 
not object to a division being made so that the tarawad should get half and the wife find 
children half. Most fathers do reserve part of their self-acquisitions for their tarawad. 1 
think the share is voluntarily reserved from a sense of duty to the tarawAd ; not because a 
man is afraid to strip himself of all his property before his death. J would not retain the 
restriction on intermarriage between different divisions of Nayars, If caste restriction was 
ignored it is not unlikely tint persons who so married under the Act would be excommuni¬ 
cated. I would accord full liberty of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions without 
restriction. In North Malabar if a wife lias separate property it is her husband, not her 
Kilranavan who looks after it. I believe the same holds good in South Malabar. I am in favour 
of the father being guardian of his children. I would allow the husband’s light of guardian¬ 
ship to extend to lii.s wife’s property, she of course maintaining her exclusive right to it. 
T would reserve in the Kilranavan a right to interfere with the lather’s guardianship, when 
so doing was for the interest of the wife and children. On mature consideration, 1 think 
matrimonial jurisdiction, must vest in the court, but 1 would invest the court with power to 
refer cases to arbitrators, or a caste panchayat irrespective of the wish of parties. 1 approve 
on the whole of the I'higlisli law of divorce ; but 1 doubt if this would be acceptable to the 
majority of the educated who desire legislation. They would desire to retain the freedom 
of divorce. Cases of divorce are not very numerous. In North Ma'abar divorce is not at all 
common. It is more common in South Malabar. I do not think polygamy is common. 
.1 would abolish it as far as regards marriages under the Act. J know of no ins¬ 
tance of polyandry in South Malabar. ‘ S.tmbandham’ is the only form of marriage known in 
South Ma’ab ir as far as I know. In South Malabar the wife of the Karauavan lives with 
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him. I can’t say whether in South Malabar the wife generally remains in her tarawad house. 
There arc very many eases where the wife lives with the husband. Tin's is generally so where 
the husbands have an income and can support their wives. I can’t say what is the rule and 
what is the exception. 1 think there has been a great dissatisfaction among the respectable 
minority regarding the existing usages regulating the connexion of the sexes, even before the 
Hill was agitated. There is a strong desire and conviction on the part of the peoplo that 
their self-acquisitions should go to their tavazhi, and not to the Tara wild Karanavan. I 
believe the people have been disposing as far as possible of their self-acquisitions by gift 
Inter vivos to their own tavazhi, so as to leave none to the Tarawad Karanavan. If the 
general feeling of the people were respected, the law would pass self-acquisitions to the 
t.ftvazhi and this would destroy the existing tarawads as effectually as if the whole self-acquisi¬ 
tions passod to wife and children, but would not interfere with the Marumakkaih&yam 
law of succession. 1 think there is no ground to anticipate that the Bill would retard the 
progress of education. I would make no special provision for the mother, i should say that 
!) ) <>/ of the respectable .Muriimakkatliayam Tiyans have adopted their fathers’ house names. 
When a m in becomes Karanavan of his taraw&d, he resumes his tarawad namo by tacking it 
on to his father’s house name. I think the caste rules as to marriage arc nine closely 
observed in North Malabar than in South Malabar. 

Taken clown be/ me in the presence of flee Commission ; read over to the witness 
irlio ninicrsfunds Enylish find admitted, hy him to be correct, 

(.’alienI, ^ H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

4tii June lsffl. $ Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 50. 

PANIKKOT K A HUN AGAR A ME NON 

Aye 49—Tiruvdli umsarn—Em ad Talnk—Deputy Collector on special Duty. 

I. have submitted my answers to the Interrogatories. I believe the educated and 
enlightened portion of the MarumakkatMyam Malayalis, with few exceptions, desire a per¬ 
missive marriage law. All of them do not approve of the Bill as it is. Rather than have no 
reform, several of us would take the Bill as it stands. Perhaps about 10 °/° of the educated in 
South Malabar would sooner take the Bill as it stands than have no reform. I shonld say 
between 20 and 25 per cent of the adult population men and women are enlightened in the 
sensei use the word. Several of the Nnyar ladies whom I have spoken to understand tho 
main features of the Bill and are in favour of it. I would leave all caste restrictions on 
marriage to bo regulated by public opinion and not by the Bill. In my opinion there is no 
part of the so-called marriage in North or South Malabar which lias any religious 
element in it. I have attended many “ puda-mnris” in North Malabar. I know two instances 
in which Nayar men of South Malabar have married Nayar ladies in North Malabar, without 
any social penalty. I know of one instanco in which a Nayar lady of North Malabar has 
cmno to South Malabar with her husband without any caste difficulties being raised. 1 
would make disobedience to a decree directing restoration of conjugal rights, a ground of 
divorce. I should say the tali-kettu is a religious ceremony. I have no view as to its 
origin. 

Taken down, by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness echo 
understands Enylish and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Calicut, ) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

4th Junk 13!) 1. \ Collector and Commissioner 
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Witness No. 60. 

1‘ERITMPILAVfli GOV1NDA Mb]NON. 

F . A. District Minis iff of Be.tnlnad—Ayr Hi—Mhthedalha Mdilainba ainsam, WaUumvud. 

I have submitted my answers to the I uteri' oratories, 1 fun in favour of a perniis* 
8ivo marriage law. There is a good deal of opposition to it. The people in general do not 
desire it. Of the educated class, I think, 75 per cent desire it. 1 do not mean only such 
as have studied English. I took part in a petition signed by about GOO people at and near 
Tirnr asking for a legal form of ma-riage. There is difference of opinion regarding details, 
but the maiu principles of the Bill are approved. The appearance before the Begistrar is 
objected to. They are averse to resorting to court for dissolution of marriage. I lliink 
polygamy is generally deprecated. T would retain caste restrictions. 1 should think public 
opinion quite strong enough to maintain caste restrictions but the people would sooner sot' 
caste restrictions expressly recognized. I am quite certain that there is no valid objection 
to marrying into one’s deceased wife’s Taraw&d. T know a case of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, 1 would certainly prohibit polygamy. I can’t say that a majority of the edu¬ 
cated would share this opinion. If the}- knew that they could not get an Act sanctioning 
polygamy they would sooner have Section 40 (1) of the Bill as it stands than have no reform. 

I think polyandry is nowhere recognized at presont in Malabar. If there ever was such 
a custom it is now obsolete. The present tendency, during the last ton or fifteen years, is 
for the wife in South Malabar to live with the husband in his house. About 50 per cent 
would live witli their husbands, the others would remain in their taraw&ds. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to he correct. 

Calicut, ^ II. M. WTNTEUBOTLIAM, 

4lh Juki: 1801 ^ Collector and C anunissionev■ 

Witness No. 61. 

makkAtta vakudkvan nambudiri. 

Age 3n.—Koduvalli Amsam, Calient Taluk—Janmi paying over Rs. 1000 Assessment. 

I have submitted my answers to the Interrogatories. 1 and those f have spoken to 
would deprecate any change in existing custom as to marriage; but if the Act is permissive 
there seems no objection. That is the opinion of most people 1 have discussed the matter 
with, hi cases of intestacy 1 think the wife and children should take one-third of the self- 
acquisitions and the taraw&d should take two-thirds. In Calicut Taluk about 50 percent of 
the Nayar wives live with their husbands. I think the right of guardianship should remaiu 
with the K&ranavan. The peoplo desire to have the power of will over self-acquisitions. 
Customary caste and other restrictions should be retained. There is no difference in the 
formality of Satnbandham whether the man be a Nambudiri or a Nayar. Divorce should re¬ 
main unrestricted as at present. I am the eldest male in my family. There is no objection 
to the younger members of a Nambudiri Illam each marrying a Nambudiri wife. The rule is 
that only the eldest brother should marry. In South Malabar when a Nambudiri consorts 
with a Nayar woman, he calls her BhArya. (wife) and she calls him BhartAva. lie would 
admit that he was the woman’s BhartAva. Tire children would call him “ father ” till they 
grow up, and then they would cease to do so. The Nayar ‘wife’ will often dwell in the 
Nambudiri’s Illam with him. When a Nambudiri consorts with a lady in a Kovilagam or 
N&du-V&zhi family, there is no invitation of friends and relatives, no feasting, no presenting 
of betel or any other formality. There is no objection to a Nambudiri who has a Nambudiri 



wife, consorting with a Nayar woman. In such cases the Nayar woman would never bo 
brought to the 111am. Openly the Nambndiri would not call this Nayar woman his bh&rya 
(wifcj. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission .; read over to the witness in 
Mnhnjalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut. 7 H. M. W1NTE U BOTH AM, 

4th Junk 1S!U. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 62. 

TALAKOD1MAT AM KOCHU KENYAN NEDUNGADJ. 

Aye 54. — Nayar, Valayandd anmnn, Calicut Taluk.—Janmi paying over Rs. 1000 

Karanavan of the Tara wad. 

Have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. I object to legislation in the form 
proposed by the Bill. Most of the people 1 have spoken to are of the opinion expressed in 
my answer. They would wish that something less than one-lmlf of a man’s self-acquisitions 
should go to his wife and children. Amongst the Nednngadis the form of ' Sambandhara ’ 
is the same as with other Nayars. When Tambur&ns and N&du- V&zhis form Sambandham 
with ft Nayar womsn, tliO' e is no formality of any sort. In South Malabar, most of the 
Nayar women remain in their own Tar aw ad house after marriage. If their husbands have 
means and live at a distance they live with their hu-bands. I have houses in Wnlluvanad 
as well as in Calicut and what I have said applies to both Taluks. I have not heard any instance 
of polyandry. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, *) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

tin .Ji nk 161*1. ) Collector and Commissioner, 

Witness No. 63. 

CHERUKATTA RAMAN KARUNAGARA MENON. 

Age 56—Paniangara Amsam, Calicut. Residing now in Madura.—Vakeel oj the High 
Court.—Janmi paying between Rs. 500 and 400—Educated in Travancore and Madras. 

1 have seen Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s Bill, and have read it carefully. I see no object- 
tion for parsing a permissive marriage law for Marmnakkath&yam Hindus. I don’t approve 
of all the details of the Bill. First, I object to imitating the Brahmos and Parsis. 1 would 
advocate adopting the marriage law of ordinary Hindus as far ns it can be made applicable. 
I would retain polygamy ns an excusable institution. I would only bind the wife to fidelity 
as long as the marriage tic exists. 1 would retain freedom of divorce on justifiable grounds. 
The courts should alone decide what grounds are justifiable. The legislature should not 
decide what are justifiable grounds. That is a question of equity to be decided by the 
courts. I would make tho father the guardian of the sons and the mother the guardian 
of the daughters. The K&ranavan should have nothing to do with it. I would accord 
unlimited power to dispose of self-acquisitions by will, subject to any restrictions now 
recognized by ordinary Hindu law. In cases of intestacy, I would reserve one- 
third or one-fourth for the Taraw&d and give the rest to the wife and children, 
have only stated my individual opinion. 1 object to b irrow even reasonable 




improvements from the Brahmo or Parsi Acts because Brahrnos and Parsis are 
not Hindus and belong - to another nation. As regards the Marumakknthftyain 
people, they do not understand anything about if. Some desire marriage, some do not 
desire it, The old pe >ple are against change being highly conservative. The younger people 
sa,y under 50, both males and females are what I should call the new class. About 50 per 
cent, of the new elas3 would be in favour of marriage legislat ion. 1 have spoken to several 
persons from different parts and that, is the opinion 1 have formed. When the subject is 
explained to Janmis in the interior and when they understand that the new law is only to be 
permissive, I find that they do not object. As to the official and educated classes they are as 
a body in favour of legislat ion. T should suppose this would be about 10 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. The educated portion of the Nay.tr ladies are in favour of the proposed legislation. 

I have spoken to a few on the subject. I would retain all caste restrictions on marriage. The 
Hill is chiefly obnoxious on account of a tendency to ignore them. I do not regard the Kora- 
puzha as a caste restriction. It was a state restriction. Whenever the husband has the 
means to support his wife, she as a rule lives with li »r husband, in the husband’s Tarawad. I 
think a majority of Nayar wives in South Malabar live with their husbands. This has been 
the case for a hundred years at least and the practice is the same in both North and South 
Malabar. The common practice is for husbands in South Malabar, who have the means, to 
give property to their wives and children inter viros. The Kudiravattatha Nayar, a great 
Janmi in South Malabar, owes his estate to a gift by bis father a former Zamorin. The an¬ 
cient kingdoms of K ad a than&d and Nileswnrani were kingdoms established by a gift of the 
C'hirakkal Rajah to his sons. In my opinion there is a Maruinakkathayam marriage existing 
according to social usage but I think a declaratory Act to remove the doubts cast on its 
validity is necessary. I think it is the Marumakkathilyam system of inheritance which has 
made the marriage very loose. The Marumakkathayam Nambudiris and the Kshatriyu Rajahs 
(Cochin, Parappauad, Kottayarn, lleypore, Kodungallur) have all a regular marriage atten¬ 
ded with the uttering of Vedic texts. Nevertheless they are Marumakkatliflyam. The 
Marumakkthaynm Mappilas afford another example, for the validity of their marriage 
has never been questioned. The whole aristocracy follow Marumakkathayam. The 
people will dislike registration. The husband and wife wishing to marry under the Act , 
should draw up a written declaration to that effect at the time and plane of marriage 
and get it attested by witnesses. Registration of the declaration would involve 
ofliciul interference and is therefore objectionable. In case of dispute the <rc- 
nuiueness of the declaration should be decided by the court. The declarat ion might be registered 
at option of either party. Divorce is nut very common, but. it is permitted at pleasure 
of either party. I can t sec any way of restricting the light of divorce upon anything 
but the pleasure of either party. The Bill proposes to enact the Christian law of divorce 
to which I object as making divorce practically unattainable. Respectable Marumakkathilyam 
Society would recognize adultery and cruelty as the only reasonable grounds of divorce. J 
would leave arbitrary divorce to be checked by Social opinion. ‘Sambamlham’ is the only 
Marumakkathayam form of marriage except among the Kshatriya Kovilagams- Tali-kottu is 
not a marriage, it gives the girl only a marriageable status, I don’t consider it to bo, reli¬ 
gious. The Tali is brought from the temple and tied and over it a second tali is tied and the 
iirst tali is then taken back to the temple The Sarnbandham has no religious element in it. 
I regard it as a contract. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read orer to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

H. M. WINTERBOTITAM, 

Collector and Commission! r. 


Calicut, 
5th June 1801. 
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Witness No. 64. 

PERIMBRAYUR AMBALATHODIYIL KRISHNA MENON. 

1st Grnd>‘. Pleader, Calicut — F. A.—Perumudiyur Amsam, Walluvanad—Aye 36.—Have been 

practising for 10 years, 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. I would accept the Bill as it is 
if.the Government will not grant any other form of legislation. 1 object to the provisions re¬ 
garding registration, divorce through the medium of the courts and ignoring of caste restric¬ 
tions. In cases of intestacy, I would give half of self-acquisitions to wife and children and 
half to the tdvazhi. I would leave the testamontary power unfettered. I am Secretary to the 
Kerala Sabha which is an association which was formed in 1878 in Calicut by certain educated 
Nr yaw, with the sole object of reforming the marriage system obtaining amongst the Maru- 
makkath&yarn people. The association was originally called Keraliya Sudrachara Parishodhana 
fcjubha. The Sabha requested Mr. Krishna menon, Sub-Judge of Mangalore, to draft a marriage 
Bill for submission to Government. The active members of the Sabha left Calicut and the 
object of the Sabha was not pushed on. The numerical strength of the Sabha was 300 or 400 
of whom 30 or 40 were at Calicut. For the last 3 or 4 years the Sabha has not been working. 
It became in 1881 a political association and that prevented th6 officials from taking part in 
the meetings. I would appoint the highest Marnmakkath&yam caste man available as Marri¬ 
age Registrar and would appoint one such Registrar for each Amsam or group of Amsarns. 
The other suggestion is that a declaration should be made in writing by the bride and bride¬ 
groom. It should be in duplicate, in a prescribed printed form and might be sold by the 
Stamp Vendors who should endorse upon each form the purpose of the purchaser in pur¬ 
chasing it. I would retain freedom of divorce and not regulate it in any way, otherwise the 
proposed Act will be unpopular. The permissive law shonld not be one which will remain a 
dead letter. It should be one which the people will welcome. If the divorce provisions are 
retained I fear that very few people will avail thomselves of the form of marriage provided 
by the Act. On mature consideration I think the Act might prohibit polygamy altogether. I 
do not regard the Korapuzha restriction as a caste restriction. 'The consent of the K&rauavans 
cau bo dispensed with where the intending brido and bridegroom are adult. They generally 
obtain the K&ranavan’s couseut. I would place no obligation on tho Karanavan to support the 
wives of tho Anandaravans. On the death of a male, when his widow is scut away from his 
house a present of money will generally be made to her by the deceased’s tarawad heirs for 
mourning and other expenses. Iti 1881, a deputation requested the District Judge Mr. Wig. 
ram to address Government requesting that the legislature would grant to Marumakkath&yam 
Hindus the power of disposing of their self-aoquisitious by Will. Mr. Wigram wrote a letter to 
Government accordingly but no action was taken upon it. I think this power should be 
gmuted to the people irrespective of any marriage legislation. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
intdefstands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, ^ H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

4th June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 65. 

BEMBALASH$RI KAMARAN NAYAR. 

Age 44—Kasaba Amsam , Calicut—District Munsif of Chdvakkdd. 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. If Government declines to 
relax the restrictions on divorce I would gladly accept the Bill as it stands, rather than have 
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no reform. I would give the courts matrimonial jurisdiction with power to refer the matter 
to a caste panchavat. In case of adultery by a wife the people would wish that the husoaud 
should be able to marry again, without putting away thu adulterous wife, the latter of course 
losing her right of maintenance- Adultery and cruelty are the only reasonable grounds of 
divorce. If the Bill is to be acceptable to the people at large the amendments should be : — 

(1) The existing form of ‘Satnbandhain’ should be legalized, 

(2) Self-ncquisitious of the husband should be divided half and half between wife 

and children and the deceased’s tavazhi, 

(3) The provisions as to registration by Sub-Registrar should be omitted, 

The Act might permit a document to be drawn up as evidence of the marri¬ 
age, and make it a subject of compulsory registration within the usual time prescribed. Two 
years might be given within which to register “Snmbandhams” formed before the Act. 

(4) Customary restrictions as to consanguinity should be recognized. 

There are now no restrictions as to affinity except that a man cannot marry 
his deceased wife’s daughter or mother. I would reduce the age of majority to 16 or 18 : be¬ 
yond that age the guardian’s consent should be unnecessary. I would place no restriction on 
the l ight of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions. At ShernAd a few days ago about 
a dozen representative men (Naynrs) were discussing the Bill with rae A NAdu-Vazhi (Chief¬ 
tain) was dead against the Bill. The rest were unanimously in favour of a marriage law. 
Some wished that in cases of intostacy £ should go to wife and children, J to tavazhi, £ to 
tarawad. There is a great misconception abroad that the Bill is to turn people into Makka- 
tliAyam. It is nicknamed the MakkutHAynm Bill. When the object of the Bill is properly 
understood, all accept it as unobjectionable in principle. I practised as a Ploader in North 
Malabar. In my time, Strife and litigation botweeu Karanavans and Anauduravans were 
oven more frequent in North than in South Malabar. As soon as a man becomes KAranavan 
his thought is how he can benefit his wife and children at the expense of the tarawAd. In 
North Malabar the tarawAd is really composed of the male members and their wives living 
with them. In South Malabar among the masses, the general rule is the other way, that the 
wives remain in their own tarawads and are there visited by their husbands . In South Mala¬ 
bar husbands who lmvo independent means of supporting a wife, generally get their wives to 
live with them. In South Malabar in respectable tarawads, Anandar.ivans having no independ¬ 
ent means, are generally allowed to bring their wives into the tarawad house as in North 
Malabar. Calicut Taluk follows North Malabar practice generally. The practice of wives 
living with their husband ) in the husbands’ tarawAd house has inclined KAranavans to alienate 
tarawad property to their wives and children and this has been one fruitful source of dissen¬ 
sion from which several rich tarawAds have been ruined. This tendency is growing. 

Taken down by me in the 'presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be. correct. 

Calicut, 1 H. M. WINTEBBOTIIA M, 

5th June 1891..) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 6G. 

vAppAlakalathil chappan menon. 

Kodhakurishi Amsam, Walluvanad—Age 31—B. A. Deputy Collector on General duty. 

I have submitted ray answers to the interrogatories. I would rather have the Bill 
with all its imperfections than no marriage law. In my answer to Question 39 I have made 
my suggestions as to the alternative to anpearance before a Registrar. Previous public notico 
of marriage is not indispensable in my opinion. I think divorce must be restricted to reason* 
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able grounds. I don’t think a cast8 panchayat as a tribuual is a feasible suggestion. 1 can see 
no alternative to investing the regular courts with matrimonial jurisdiction. Where a wife was 
divorced for incurable disease, the husband should be compelled to provide for her mainte¬ 
nance. The uneducated people have no idea of what is proposed. The majority of the edu¬ 
cated people favour it. I have made no enquiry as to the state of popular feeling as to the 
proposed legislation. During my tours through my Taluk I have found the ignorant people 
against the Bill. They are under the misapprehension that the object of the Bill is to change 
Mariimakkath&yam into Makkath&yam at once. The Nambudiris and some Janmis are against 
the Bill. Of those I have spoken to, about 60 °/„ are in favour of the Bill and about 40 °f u are 
against it. The 40 "/„ would include the Nambudiris, Sth&nis and big Janmis. All of those 
in favour of the Bill desire legislation in another form than that which the Bill contemplates. 
T would prohibit polygamy- In Calicut the majority of Nayar ladies live with their hnsbands. 
I don’t think that this practice operates to induce KtLranaVan husbands to alienate taraw&d pro¬ 
perty to their wives and children- The largest number of branches that I have known in a 
tarawad is four. Each branch would be in age 4 or 5 generations. As a general rule, Nayar 
husbands have not separate houses. Such men as can afford it provide themselves with 
separate houses. In many cases the Anandaravans have separate buildings attached to the 
tarawad house, live in them with their wives, and mess in the tarawad all together. Generally 
there is detached building called the Fathayapurahaving several rooms, which are allotted 
amongst the Anandaravans, where they live with the r wives. The term tovazhi is loosely used 
to indicate a branch of a taraw&d enjoying either separate property, or tarawfid property set 
apart for it. I know one taraw&d which occupies 13 or 14 separate houses each under separ¬ 
ate management, but all nominally under control of one Karanavau. The Nayars as a whole, 
I am afraid, are not improving in material prosperity, There are not, I should say, more than 
50 tarawMsin the whole District that nre not involved in heavy debts. I should say that about 
(10 0 / u of the Nayars can got two meals a day from their taraw&d income. A large number of 
the young Nayars now live in indolence, relying on their tarawad for food and refusing to 
do any work. Intermarriage between certain divisions of the Nayar caste, even though pro¬ 
hibited, would load t.o excommunication from their division, but would not be regarded as an 
irregularity by the Nambudiris (because they regard us all as Sudras) and therefore there 
would be no exclusion from the temple or the temple tank. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, 1 II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

5th Junk 1891-3 Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 67. 

NELLflRI MARKATA KUNYUNYAN NAYAR. 

'Age 41—Anandaravan in tarawad paying over Rs. 300 assessment. Meladi Amsam. 

Kurumbranad. 

I received the interrogatories but have not sent in my answers. I see no objection 
tu a permissive marriage law being passed. The people would accept such a law, if there was 
no appearance before a Registrar and no necessity of a resort to court for a divorce. Restric¬ 
tions as to caste and consanguinity and affinity should be retained. I think one-third of self¬ 
acquisitions should go to wife and children, one-third to brothers and sisters, and one-third to 
tarawad. Most of the people I have spoken to, would approve of this. If the deceased had 
no wife aud children I would give the whole of his self-acquisitions to his tavnzbi restricting 
their power to alienate, so as to save the tarttw&d claim. Divorce can now be had at will of 
either party. I think it should be restricted to iucurable disease, change of religion, adultery, 
impotence, separation after disagreement for one year. Borne tribunal should be found to 
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settle whether any of these grounds was present. I have not been able to devise a fit proce¬ 
dure. Perhaps resort might be had to arbitrators. K&ranavans sometimes give part of the 
tarawad income to their wives and children. This occasions dissension sometimes. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, V H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Tmi June 1891 ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 68. 

TONDIYIL KOYITIIANART RARU KIDAVU. 

Age 49.—Pallikkara Amsam, Kurumbranad. 

My tarawad estates pay Rs. 500. I have not received any interrogatories. The 
people in my locality desire a marriage law. I have seen what was published about the Hill 
iu the Kfirala Patriga. I think a majority of the people around where I live would not object 
to the proposed legislation. The forms of marriage in uso in my locality are r Puda-muri’ and 
‘Itzham porukkuga.’ Caste restrictions on marriage ought to be retained- The Kornpuzha 
restriction ought to be retained. I think that the North Malabar Nayar women should be 
allowed to come to the South of the river. 1 would not allow South Malabar Nnyars to marry 
a North Malabar Nayar woman. The people object to bride and bridegroom going before 
a Registrar. I am not prepared to suggest any proper form of procedure as an alternative. 1 
think lialf of intestate self-acquisitions should go to wife and children and half to deceased’s 
own tavazhi. The just grounds of divorce are incurable disease, adultery, habitual disobedience. 
Wives are not divorced in North Malabar except on such sufficient grounds. I would compel 
persons requiring a divorce to go to court. There will be great injustice if a panchayat were 
resorted to. Even if a woman be adult, the coosent of her Kftranavan to her marriage is and 
ought to be indispensablo. Where the male is adult the Ktb’anavan's consent is not indis¬ 
pensable. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness iu 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, •) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

4th June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 69. 

CHERUVILLATHA CHATHTJ NAYAR. 

Age 36 — rallikkara amsam—Kurumbranad—Anandaravan in Tarawad—Tarawad 
pays nearly Rs. 200—Malayalam Pundit, Government College, Calicut. 

I object to the proposed permissive marriage Bill, as it now stands. It will uot 
root out the evils from which Marumakkath&yam Society is suffering. The legislation should 
be compulsory. The people must bo made to like it. Only a minority will accept the Bill and 
it will remain a dead letter as regards the majority. There is now no valid marriage. In 
case of intestacy I would give oue-third to wife aad children and two-thirds to tavazhi t.e 
mother, brother and sisters That is a division of which most people would approve. I am 
quite against polygamy, though it is a privilege accorded by Hindu law. Polygamy is now 
common in North Malabar. 60 per cent, of the people have more than one wife in Kurumbra- 
n&d, without any sufficient ground whatever. I know instances in which a man has formed 
Tuda-muri’ with two or even three wives. 1 know an instance of a Nayar who has three 
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wives, all married by 'Puda-muri’, living with him. Customary caste restrictions ought to be 
retained. The people don’t like that bride and bridegroom should have to appear before a 
Registrar. I agree with what Mr. Krishna Menon (64th witness) said as regards registration 
and divorce. There ought to be freedom of divorce. If the law were a compulsory one I 
would submit to any restrictions which Government thought necessary because it would be for 
the public good. I am the author of a novel called ‘Minakshi’. In it to the best of my ability I 
have drawn a true picture of social life in Malabar. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; vead over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calicut, ) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM. 

Dth June 1891. j Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 70. 


PfiRtTR YASUDfiVAN NAMBUDIRI. 

Kanniparamba Amsam, — Calicut—age 42—Tarawdd Karanavan. 

1 pay Rs. 800 odd assessment. I have submitted ray answers to the interrogatories, 
[ have heard that polyandry existed here and there, but I know of no instance myself. 
I think it unobjectionable that a man should have more than one wife. Ro wife shall have 
more than one husband. My anandaravans have consorts among the Ambalavasi Nayar 
women. If it becomes a custom for a Nambudiri to take a Nayar woman as his wife and 
in make him liable for the maintenance of her and her children, I should have no objection. 
In some cases the Nambudiris bring their Nayar consorts to live in their Illams. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Maluyalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, 5 H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

\ Collector and Commissioner. 


5th June 1891. 


Witness No. 71. 


KALPATIiCR CHATHAPPAN alias PAID A L NAYAR. 

47 m _ Kottur Amsam, Kurumbranad 2'aluk. Annndaravan in Tarawdd—Taraivdd pays 

Rs. 3000 , odd assessment. 

I see no objection to the passing of a permissive law regulating marriage. I can 
only state my own opinion. I*can’t say what my neighbours think of the subject. I have 
not asked them. There is nothing like self-acquisition in my Tarawdd. If any one has any 
self-acquisitions let him do what he likes with it. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission-, read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, ) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 


5th June 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 72. 


YAZHOTHA palliyil unhikutti kidavu. 

Age 43.—Naduvannur Amsam, Kurumbranad. 

My branch of the Tarawad pays about Rs. 1300 assessment. I am the second mem¬ 
ber in my branch. I see no objection to a permissive marriage law as far as I am concerned. 
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A linost all the persons I have spoken to, and I have spoken to many, are dead against any 
legislation because they are under the mistaken impression that the purpose of the Bill is to 
change them from Marumakkath&yam to MakkathAyam. None of my neighbours knows 
English. All the persons in my locality are staunch conservatives. I was educated at Cali¬ 
cut and am a Matriculate. The people object to what they think to be customs of divine 
origin being interfered with. Although the Bill is to be at first permissive they think it will 
be eventually made compulsory. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calient, H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

5th Junk 1801.3 Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 73. 


KOMATH RAMAN NAYAR. 

Age 42.—Anandaravan in Tarawad paying Rs. 3000 assessment.—Iringath 

A rnsam, Kurumbranad. 

My opinion and that of my neighbours is adver:,o to legislation to regulate marriage. 
They object to the Bill. They object to any marriage before a Sub-Registrar. Old customs 
should be retained. In case of intestacy one-third might go to wife and children and the rest 
should lapso to Tarawftd. I have not seen the interrogatories. I see no objection to father 
being guardian of his children. I regard him as joint guardian with the K&ranavan. The 
KAranavan should bo the supreme guardian. There is no objection to tho wife and children 
being declared to have a right to maintenance from husband’s self-acquisitions, but such a 
provision seems to me quite unnecessary. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the. Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malay atom and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, j H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

5tu Junk 1891, ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 74. 


KUTHAMBALLI GOVINDAN NAMBIYAR. 

j<\ q_ j[,j e 41,—Iringapuram Amsam, Ponnani.—lst Grade Pleader practising at Calient. 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. My TarawAd pays between 
Ks. GOO and 700 assessment- I object to any law restricting.the freedom of divorce. I think 
polygamy is an institution which must continue. Uiero are many instances in which it is 
hio-hly desirable. I strongly desire legislation legalizing the present form of Sambandham. 

L would let the father be guardian of the person and separate property of the wifo, but I 
would reserve for the KAranavan a right to interfere for the benefit of the wife or children, 
hi cases of intestacy my mature opinion is that tho best plan would bo to divide self-acquisi¬ 
tions as follows i to wife and children, 4 to Tarawad and £ to deceased’s own Tdvuxhi. The 
few persons I have discussed the matter with favour this. When a wifo visits her Tarawad 
house with her husband’s consent, the law should provide that the KAranavan is bound to 
maintain her. I share the common objection to the personal appearance of tho bride before a 
Marriage Registrar. As regards caste restrictions, I would leavo it to public opinion to main¬ 
tain them. The Bill should uphold all customary restrictions as to consanguinity or affinity. 
! think that at marriagos a declaration in duplicate might be signed by the parties and their 
guardians when guardians are necessary, and bo attested by witnesses, and thereafter be re¬ 
gistered like an ordinary document. I would have the registration compulsory. I would 
havo no restriction on the testamentary power over self-acquisitions. Where a divorce was 
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contemplated, I would make the party seeking a divorce give some notice of it in such a way 
as to be beyond dispute. I would fix a term of 3 years and if the notice was not revoked the 
marriage should become dissolved at the end of that period. I would not punish the hus¬ 
band for marrying again in the interval of probation. If the woman married again in the 
interval of probation she ought to be punished for bigamy. I should have no objection if the 
husband were made equally punishable with the woman. I know of ono Tarawad which con¬ 
sists of over two hundred members under the nominal control of one K&rariavan. As a fact 
there are several branches each managed by a junior member. Polygamy wonld be strongly 
objected to by the women I think the Act should not recognize caste restrictions on mar¬ 
riage. In South Malabar Sambandham is the only recognized form of marriage. There is 
no religious element in it, unless the presents to Brahmans to invoke their blessings, may¬ 
be considered so. There is no religious rite performed in the ceremony. The connexion of 
husband and wife creates no obligations as to the performance of funeral ceremonies. Sons, 
daughters, nephews, and nieces now all customarily perform funeral oblations. Thus thero 
is a double set of oblations. I never heard of nephews authorizing sons to perform the fnne- 
ral rites of the lattor’s fathers. 1 have been in practice as a pleader for 15 years. The. Tali- 
kettu has all the incidents of a formal marriage but the union is dissolved by cutting a cloth. 
I do not mean to say that the tali tier would have the right to cohabit if the cloth-cutting 
ceremony- were omitted. Throughout South Malabar, as far as I know, the cutting of the 
cloth is part of the t&li-kettu ceremony. I do not soo any religious element in the ceremony 
of Tftlikettu. I have sons but no daughters. In Choughfit tho man who ties the Tali (the 
manavalan) and tho damsel are supposed to live together for 4 days. Tho fiction is that they 
mnrht to pass tho night together. They eat together. On one occasion I have myself acted as 
Manavalan and I did pass the night in the same room with the girl for 4 days. On the 4th 
day tho cloth was torn in two and my- relation as Manav&lan ceased. I don’t know what be¬ 
comes of the torn cloth. The Ttlli-kettu invariably takes place before the girl attains puber¬ 
ty. The impression is that the omission to porforin T&likettu before puberty would entail loss 
of caste on rhe girl. I have discussed the Bill with the local members of the Bar in tho 
Library. The Nayars would number about 15. All of them were agreed that marriage legis¬ 
lation in some shape was necessary. Some of them wei-e prepared to take the Bill as it is, if 
they could get nothing more acceptable. Three or four were of this opinion. The others 
wished various modifications, maiuly in accordance with what I have above suggested. They 
had all received an English education. One, a native of Cochin, was against any- sort of 
marriage legislation. I don’t bcliovo polyandry has entirely ceased to exist, but I don’t know 
of any instance myself. Walluvanad is said to be the locality where it survives. The official 
classes of Nayars have mostly cast off all caste restrictions and objections as regards taking 
refreshments whether in office, at Railway Stations, or at home. As regards marriages the old 
prejudices maintain their ground. My personal opinion is that caste restrictions should not 
be recognized by law, but I recognize it as being impractiable to abolish caste by law at any rate 
for half a century or so. I have practised as a Pleader at Tellicherry for 12 years. I don’t be¬ 
lieve that more than two or tbreo cases of polyandry ceuld be found in the whole of Malabar, 
i am a member of the KSrala Sablia. The last meeting took place in 1887. I know of only ono 
literary society of Hindus in South Malabar out of Calicut. That is at Ponnani. Amongst tho 
respectable classes in South Malabar, ‘Sambandham’ usually lasts for life. Not one husband in 
five, divorces once in his life-time. Cases of capricious divorce would not exceed 5 "/„. I have 
myself nover known of 5 instances. The freedom of divorce at will operates as a sufficient 
check upon the exercise of that freedom. Social opinion also acts as a very strong check 
upon any divorce. Polygamy is more common in North Malabar than in South Malabar. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission • read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Calicut, 
Gth Junb 1891 


.1 
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Witness No. 75. 

CHANGALATII KUNJI RAMAN MENON. 

Kasabn Amsam. — Calicut.—Age 32. 

Ain a Member of the District Board. B. A. Am tho Editor of the Kerala Patriga. 
Have been so for G years. I have not sent in my answers to the interrogatories. I am pre¬ 
pared to accept the Bill except in the matter of tho bride’s appearance before the Registrar. 
Where the Registrar happened to be of tho same or higher caste, than tho bride and bride¬ 
groom, and if he attended at the marriage free of cost, there would be no objection. The 
statutory form of inarriago might be retained and the existing form ‘ Sambandham ’ might 
likewiso be legalized. 

As a concession to public- opiniou I would allow a part of intestate self-acquisitions 
to go to a mnn’s tdvazhi. Tho majority of the people would wish half to go to wife and 
children, and half to the tdvazhi. No part should go to the TarawAd KAranavnn. The peo¬ 
ple wish the ‘ Sambandham ’ to be legalized. There are cases whore man and woman cohabit 
without formality and without tho consent of their guardians. There are several such cases. 
If the man and woman are of eqnal caste, such unions entail no social penalty. Such cases 
occur when young persons fall in love, and their guardians oppose their union. I personally 
know of about ten such cases aud have hoard of others. This procedure is generally followed 
where guardians oppose the union of a young couple who love each other. Amongst us, we 
don’t call such uuions clandestine. In tho case of such unions the girl has generally been be¬ 
low the ago of 20. There is also no formality where the husband is a Nambudiri, a Tarnhnran 
(prince) or a NAdu-VAzhi (chieftain). The Nambudiripads in Walluvanad dislike that it 
should be known that they consort with Sudra women. They obtain the girl’s Karatiavau’s 
consent, and visit the girl without any sort of formality. The Nambudiripad is generally 
flic big land-lord of the place and by his influence he can generally get the 
consent of any of his tenant-KAranavans who are Nayars to visit the girls of their 
tavawAds. Some of them esteem his visits an honor. Of late Nayar husbands in South Malabar 
who have independent means, always bring their wives to live with thorn. The rule still is 
that the South Malabar wife resides after marriage in her own tarawad, unless she is wife of 
a KAranavan. Anandarvans now lead an idle life- I think if tho proposed legislation becomes 
a law they will have an incentive to work for their wives and families Thu women of Main- 
bar, «s far as I can judge, view the proposed legislation with favour. In Palghat there is a 
form of Nayar marriage, “ Kidakkura.” [ think the etymology is 'Kidakka-* lying, or cohabi¬ 
tation and ‘ Mura ’-turn—turn of cohabitation. The custom in Palghat is for a friend of 
the bridegroom to say to the senior lady in the bride’s house “ Bet this youth come and sleep 
and <ro for G months.” There is no such formality as this except in 

Palghat. The meaning is that Ihe six months should be p. period of probation. It does not 
influence the conduct of the parties, for they can separate before six months if they choose. 
Tim “ Kidakkura ” union sometimes lasts for life. In the majority of cases ‘ Sambnndhain ’ 
does not last for life. It is only amongst respectable people that it does so. In North* Mala¬ 
bar the union is more binding than in South Malabar. In many cases the man and wife 
cleave togother for life. The tali kettu is not a marriage. I find it exactly corresponds with 
the ceremony the dancing girls go through in Madras, and I believe that the Nuinbudiris 
introduced it to put the Sudra women on a level with dancing girls. This view is supported 
by the account given in the K6rala MahAtmyam. Die book is a lecture in Sanskrit by Garga 
Rishi to Yudhistara Malta Rajah. I don’t know anything about the authorship. The ceremony 
• if .tAlikettu i 3 socially regarded as a ceremony giving a girl marriageable status. 1 
would not recognize caste restrictions, and I approve of the provisions of the Bill as to cons¬ 
anguinity and affinity. The law should not interfere to support caste restrictions. I do not 
regard proviso 2 in Section 4 of the Bill as an interference with caste customs. I approve 
of the principle that the legislature should not interfere with caste customs. If a high 
caste man chooses to marry a low caste woman contrary to rules of caste, I think the law 
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should not pronounce such marriage to be invalid. It is only a permissive law and would 
not interfere with social usages in my opinion. 

Taken down by me in the 'presence of the Commission; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, > H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

5td June 1891 J Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 76. 


PULiPRfi GOVINDA MENON. 

Aye 37.—Azhinyilam Amsam, Ernad Taluk. — Tarawad Kdranavan.—Janmi paying 

Es. 3000 assessment. 

I have sent my answers to the interrogatories. My view is that no change in exis¬ 
ting custom is advisable. Most Malayalis are of opinion that our 'Sambandham’ is a valid 
marriage. There is no other form in Ernad Taluk. Many people have expressed to me their 
objection to any change. My tarawad has about 700 touants, of whom over 100 are Nayars. 

I have discussed the matter with people of my amsam and of the surrounding amsams. I 
fear the now law would increase litigation. I think it would be injurious to the Marumak- 
kathayam custom. There are a few English educated men in my amsam. They share my 
opinion. My amsam is 8 miles South East of Calicut. Wile and children ought to get a 
share of the father’s self-acquisitions on his death intestate. T think they ought to get half. 
The other half ought to go to the Tnraw&d, not to tdvazhi. Fathers now make provision for 
wife and children by gift inter vivos. I am in favour of according testamentary power over 
self-acquisitions. Most Nayar wives live with their husbands. They always do so if their 
husbands can afford to maintain them and the children. Most junior members of tarawHds 
have no separate means wherewith to support a wife. In such eases the wife remains in her 
own tarawad. I think tho wife’s Kttranavan is the proper guardian of the wife and children. 
If she lives with her husband, the husband ought to be tho guardian subject to the KAranavan. 
If the wife lives with her husband in her husband’s tarawad then the husband’s Karanavan 
ought to be guardian. I see no anomaly in a person having 3 guardians according to his or her 
place of residence. A junior member will not bring his wife into the tarawad house without 
the K&rana van’s consent. In most cases the K&ranavail’s previous consent to the marriage is 
obtained. A Nayar may not marry his deceased wife’s sister or any member of her tdvazhi. If 
the deceased wile’s tarawad has more than one tdvazhi, there is no objection to marrying a 
female in one of the other tavazhis. Polygamy is rare, and I think it should be prohibited. 
Divorce is not common. Sambanclham usually lasts for life. I know of 4 or 5 cases of divorce 
on sufficient grounds. Adultery is the proper ground of divorce. Occasionally when a man 
takes a fancy to another woman, he divorces his first wife. I have never heard of an instance 
of a Nayar woman divorcing her Sambandhakaran. I have never heard of an instance of a 
woman having two Sambaudhak&raus at the same time. In my life I hove never heard of 
a case of polyandry. Now either the wife or husband can divorce arbitrarily. Such conduct 
would be disapproved, but it would incur no social penalty. Such conduct being improper, 

1 would not object to a law restraining capricious divorce. I think adultery and incurable 
disease are the only reasonable grounds of divorce. I have not heard of an instance of a 
quarrel between KArauavans leading Anundaravans to divorce their wives. Even amongst the 
lower classes of Nayars, who are labourers, it is not common to change Sambandham. The 
head of my sub-division, which is “Menon,” is the Zamorin. I am of the Agathacharna division. 
It is the Zamoriu who should settle all casto disputes among us. Other sub-divisions are 
under other ltajahs and Prabhus (chieftains). In Walluvanad the Walluvanad Kajah has caste 
jurisdiction. The casto heads should settle casto disputes according to recognized usage. If 
the Zamorin directed us to disregard the established usage as to Sambandham, he would not 
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be obeyed. Caste disputes are only referred to the Zamorin by courtesy. We Nayars arc nob 
bound to refer to auy body’s opinion in caste matters. I have had my attention drawn to 
my answer 25. It is a fact that by custom the woman can terminate a Sambandham at her 
pleasure. I and Mftdambath Govinda Menon t77th Witness^ have discussed this subject and 
are of one opinion. Wo therefore sent in similar answers to the interrogatories. A taraw&d has 
generally only two or three tdvazhis. By a t&vazhi I mean a branch with separate manage¬ 
ment, but not formally divided. I don’t remember mm-e than 4 tftvazliis in auy case. Where 
a tarawfbl has many members there may be internal dissen-ion but not so as to injure the 
family. When wives of junior membors are brought into a tarawad, they generally get on 
with the family in harmony. Mine is one of tho well conducted tarawflds. I have no family- 
tree in my tarawad. Except when a family-tree is required for the purposes of a suit it is 
not the local custom to prepare one. What I have said in my answer to question 10, is the 
fact, namely that there are many Nayars who belonged to the same tarawad, who now do not 
mutually observe pula , because the relationship is distant and only rests on hearsay. There 
is only one period of pula for all Nayars, viz 15 days, no matter how distant the relationship 
of the deceased. After two or three generations pula is not observed. In such cases the 
relationship can only be known by tradition. 

Taken flown by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Mu lay alum and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, t II. M. WINTER BOTHAM, 

8th June 1801. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No, 77. 

MADAM BATH GOVINDA MENON. 

Aye 51.-—Azhvujilam Amsam, Ernad Taluk. 

Am Tarawa ! Karanavan, and Pleader in Shernad District MunaiH’s Court. My tara¬ 
wad pays about Rs. 500 assessment. On some points I don’t agree with Pulapro Govinda 
Lleuon (70oh witness). A man should either dispose of his self-acquired property by gift or by 
Will. If he neglects to do so, tho whole should go to his taruw&d and no part to his widow 
and chiidreu. In my opinion it is not proper for a man to marry in his deceased wife’s tara¬ 
wad. I say that polygamy is already prohibited by public opiniou. There arc some people 
who set public opinion at defiance. No law is wanted to stop what public opinion disapproves. 
There is nothing like capricious divorce practised now : therefore no law is required to restrict 
divorce. As long as Marumakkatbuyam stands, the wife’s Kiiraunvun, not the father, should 
bo guardian of wife and children, even if wife and children live with the father. In my 
locality the Nayar wife generally lives with her Anandaravan husband, in the Anandnravan’s 
tarawfld house, if tho Anandaravan's Karauavan approves of the marriage. Wives will live 
part of the year with their husbands and part of the year in their own tarawads. The period 
will depend on tlieir husband’s pleasure. I think probably that iu the majority of cases tho 
wife lives with the husband in his separate house, or in the husband’s tarow&d bouse. The 
Nayar husband will not set up iu a separate house in move than 5 cases in a hundred. I 
would vote against any legislation as regards marriage.. I would accord an unrestricted power 
of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions. That is tho wish of such people as I have 
discussed the matter with. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, ) H. M. WINTERRQTH A M, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


8th June 1891 




Witness No. 78. 

ULLANlTTA KUNYI KAMA PANIKKAR. 

Age over 60 .— Vengidanga Amsam, Ponnani Taluk.—Tarawad Kdranavan. 

My turaw&d pays Rs. 7000 odd in British territory. Have land paying Rs. 1000 in 
Native Cochin. I have sent in my answers to the questions. In case of iutestacy half 
of self-acquisition3 should go to wife and children and half to taraw&d. Testamentary power 
over self-acquisitions should be granted, with the restriction that wife and children must be 
provided for. Husbands who can maintain their wives generally have their wives to live 
with them. If the husband has not the means to support the wife, the wife stays iu her tara* 
wftd house and is there visited by her husband. If the ICiiranavan consents, the Auandnravau 
will bring his wife to the tarawad house. At Chaughat there are many cases in which the 
Nayar husband has set up a separate house for himself. I should say that iu 30 cases in a 
hundred, the Nayar husband would live with his wifo in a house set up by himself. In many 
cases the tarawad lands are scatrered, and there will be separate form-houses (Kalams) in 
which the Anaudaravaus livo with their wives. In the 30 °/ u living separately I include Bitch 
cases. I’erhaps in 5 or 10 °/ 0 of the marriages the husband may sot up house from his own 
self-acquisitions. It is a common practice for the Kiiranavan to lease out scattered lands to 
the Anandaravans, and tho Anandaravaus take the surplus over the rent as their self-acquisition. 
There are a great number of Nayars iu my locality who work for hire. Their wives do not 
generally work for hire, except at harvest. Amongst such working classes the wives general¬ 
ly remain in their own tarawad houses. In my part there are few Nayars who have studied 
English. I think it is the father who should bo the legal guardian of his wifo and children. 
Where tho wife lives in her own tarawad there will be difficulties, but somehow the K&rana- 
van and the husband will agree. Caste restrictions and those on consanguinity and affinity 
should not be interfered with. Females should be exempted from appearance before a Marriage 
Registrar. I suggested a caste panchayat. as a tribunal for matrimonial cases, but I don’t 
think it will work satisfactorily. I made the suggestion in deference to tho common objection 
to resorting to Court for a divorce. T can’t make any other suggestion. I have consulted many 
people on this point, about one hundred. Last year we got up a petition in Vengidanga Amsam 
and sent it to Uoverument. 1015 people signed it. I signed it first and a number of the 
petitioners met tugether and signed it before me- Signatures were also obtained through 
trustworthy agents. 1 feel sure the signatures are all genuine. That is the petition 
and that is my signature now shown to me. Where the Nayar wife is of a lower division 
than the husband, tho sons will nevertheless perform the fathers’ funeral ceremonies. 
There is an exception where the father is a Brahman. His sons by a Sndra woman do 
not perform his funeral ceremonies. As soon as a Nayar dies, if his widow and 
children are living with him, they are sent out of the house before the corpse is removed for 
cremation. Sons incur no social penalty if they neglect their father’s funeral ceremonies. 
Nephews so neglecting would incur a caste penalty. They would not be associated with. 1 
have heard of cases of polyandry. I may have known of 5 or 10 in my lifetime in my locality. 
There are no such instances now. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct, 

Calicut, ^ 

8th June 1891. 3 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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"Witness No. 79. 

PANIKOT KANDAR NAYAR. 

F. A.—Age 29.—Manjeri Amsam, Ernad Taluk, — 2nd Grade Pleader practising at Ernad 
Di,strict Munsijf’s Court.—Tar mead Assessment Its. 100. 

I am in favour of a permissive marriage law, bntl strongly object to provisions of the 
Bill regarding registration. I think the Ch ilians of a temple in each ainsam might be appoint¬ 
ed to register marriages. There are tomples in every amsnm, The "Qrdlans might bo allowed 
to depute their powers. I do uot know of any instance of polyandry of my own knowledge. I 
believe it has disappeared within the last 20 years. I wish to retain the present caste and 
customary restrictions on marriage. I would permit divorce for adultery and incurable dis¬ 
ease, and would not allow it capriciously. I would vest matrimonial jurisdiction in courts of 
justice, because I see no other alternative. The people would not like it. On reconsideration 
I would give half of iutestato soil-acquisitions to wife and children, and half to the Tdvazhi. 

I would make the father the guardian, and if he has no means, he should work and earn some¬ 
thing. It should be the wife’s duty to live with the husband. I think the people would like 
it. I would retain the restriction on the power of testamentary disposition iu favour of wife 
and children. I have only discussed the subject with two or three persons. Until six or 
seven years ago, the Nayar womm of the labouring clnsses nsed to work in the fields in Ernad. 

1 don’t see them doing so now. I don't *hink the bulk of the Nayars are increasing in n nte- 
rittl prosperity. I wonld prohibit polygamy. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; rend over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, \ H. M. WINTER BOTHAM, 

8th June 1891,) Collector and Commissioner- 

"Witness No. 80. 

AKKITATHA ACIIUDAN SOMAYAJTPAD. 

Age 43.—Alangod Ainsam-, Ponnuni Taluk.—Anandurgvau in Tarn wild—Tara wad pays Us. -loO 

Assessment—Maklcathnyam Brahman . 

1 have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. I understand the Bill to be intend¬ 
ed to change Marnmnkkathdynm into Makkathdyam. As u marriage the only ceremony the 
Sudras have is tho Tali-Kettu Kalyatiam. It is a Viva haul ordained by Sankardcliariynr. So I 
have been told. "Whether it existed before Sank:iv?iclnir : yar I don’t know. 1 don’t, know 
whether Talikettu is one of the 64 Auacharam of Malabar. Here wo don't speak of them ns 
Anu.chd.rams but us Aeharams prescribed by SanUaracharivar. Amongst Nambtidiris the fltlicr 
ties the Tali, if after tying Tali and before Punigralmtuuu the In idegroom were to die, tho 
Nambudiri (Autarjamimj could not marry again. At least that is my belief. I have never 
known such a case. I regard the Talikettu amongst Sudras as the Viva, ham. It docs not 
create the relation of husband and wife. It creates the capacity to form Sambnndliam. Tho 
ISambandham does not create tho relation of husband and wifo. Brahmin women are alone 
under any obligation to chustity. I can’t quote any authority for this position. A Nayar may 
consort with his deceased wife’s sister. I dou’tknow what the Nayar usage on thul point may 
be. A Nayar cuunot marry in his own Tarnw&d. I am tho manager of my Tarawd 1. Some 
sof the men of mv Illam consort with Nayar women. In some such cases the unmi> lasts for 
life. In such cases the Nambudiri would not be pleased it the woman proved unchaste. If 
She said ‘‘ Parasu Udrnu’s decree allows me to be unchaste,” he would not ngree with this. 
Tu the majority of cases the union of Nayar mnn and woniuu lasts for life- I am not aware 
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of any instances of polyandry existing at present. I don’t know which is the older work, tlio 
Kertilolpathi or KSrala Mftbatmyam j nor do I know anything about their authorship. 

Taken down by me in the presence uf the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malay alum and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, ^ H. M. WINTERBOTH AM, 

8th Junk 1891 .) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 81. 


MONDAMBALATH NARAYANAN MtJSSAD or TINANJfiRl ELAY AD. 

Malckathdyam Brahman—Age 67—Arimbra Amsam—Erncid Taluk. 

Am the Karanavan of my t.arawftd, paying over Its. 1000 in my own name. My 
tenants pay Rs. 4,000 or 5,000. I have sent in my answers to the questions. Although my 
('pinion is that a permissive marriage law is unobjectionable, the public in my locality 
object to the proposal. They think the new law will create family dissensions which will 
ruin taraw&ds, and that it will create two different rules of inheritance in the same tarawad. 
t'lie provisions making the wife heir to her husband’s self-acquisitions may even tempt wives 
to poison their husbands. Some disapprove of meddling with a usage which lias prevailed 
ever since the creation of Malabar. In my answer 14, I don’t mean that the man who ties the 
tali can cohabit till he forms Sambandliain. So far as I have enquired every one objects to 
the proposed Bill. I have about 2,000 tenants. I have asked very many of them and they 
are all against it. It is common for a Nayar girl to bo given in Snmbandham to her mother’s 
brother’s son (first cousin). 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission■ read over to the witness in 
Maloyalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, | H. M. W1NTERBOTHAM, 

8tu June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 82. 


MALAPURATH PARA NAMBI. 

Aye 61 Kizhmnri Amsam,—Ernad Taluk—Marumakkalhdyam Nayar 

Janmi. 

My taraw&d pays about Rs. 500 but my tenants pay about Its. 10,000. 

• I would support compulsory legislation to regulate marriage and have therefore no 
objection to a permissive marriage Bill- Most of the country people don’t understand the 
proposed measure. Those who understand it are in favour of it. The majority oppose the 
Bill, because they fear any sort of change. They think the new law is intended to convert 
them to Makkath&yain. I have spoken to about 50 men at Mslapuram who are in favour 
of the Bill. They are persons who have had the intention of the Bill explained to them. I 
dou’t know what alternative to propose in place of registration beforo a Marriage Registrar. 
For the last 5 or G years I think polyandry has ceased. There are many cases of 
capricious divorce. This is especially found when Brahmans consort with Nayar girls. In 
about 5 % of the total number of marriages a capricious divorce will take place. Adultery 
is the only proper ground of divorce. Incurable disease in the first wife will 
justify a man in taking a second wife. I think that divorce should bo regulated. 
I would invest the Courts of justice with matrimonial jurisdiction. Perhaps a 
pancMyat would answer. In case of intestate self-acquisitions, if the deceased be an Ananda- 
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ntvan the whole should go to wife ami children. Self-acquisitions made after acquiring' 
tin' post, of KA.raiiav.ui should be divided half to wife and children and half to tarawad. Hus¬ 
bands who win afford to support their wives, generally have their wives to live with them. 
KArattavans always do so. It is very rare that Ammdaravans can support their wives. 

Taken (loti'u btj me in the, prcxence of the Coininixxion ; read over to the iritnexx in 
Mahvinhnn and admitted ly him to be correct. 

Calicut, j) (J. M. WTXTEItUOTIIAM, 

8th June 1801 $ Collector and Cummisxioner. 


\Vitness No. 83. 


kuthAmbal.lt kkisiinan N'AMBIYAR. 

Age —Iringupnram Ammni—Pomiaui Taluk.-—3rd member of the Tarawad. 

My tarawad piys a revenue of Us. <>00. 1 did not sign a petition to Government 

about marriage law. I am in favour of a permissive law of marriage for the Mariimnkkatha- 
ea.ni people, provided that it would not in any way interfere with the prosperity of Manirnak- 
kuthayam TarawAds. The majority of the intelligent and well informed among the people 
generally are also in favour of such a law. I have spoken to many people on the subject. 

()ulv a few spoke against it. The majority of the people of all classes are in my opinion in favour 
of legislation and they also wish that the law should he so framed as not to clash against the 
Manunakkatluiyam law. I think that not less than one half of the property of a person 
dying intestate should go to his children and the remainder to his own TAvazbi, This is also 
the wish of the people in my part of the country and others to whom I have spoken. I should 
like that we should 'liavo testamentary powers of disposing of our property without any condi¬ 
tions attached to them. I would make the father the guardian of the children. When the 
wife lives in tarawad house, she is not entitled to claim her maintenance. She is still 
entitled to get oil and cloths when she lives. 1 would retain caste and other customary restrio 
iions. Polvgamv prevails to some extent,. Iucortiin circumstances such as barrenness, iu- 
eumblo disease, polygamy may, I think, be permitted, in such cases I should think fhe first 
wife would eousoir. I have not hoard of polyandry among Xayars. The customary form of 
marriage may he retained. I do not think registration before Registrar desirable. I think 
some lesptctable inni of Nay at* or higher caste in each ainsam may be appointed as Marriage 
Registrars before whom marriages may be solemnized Disagreement between the husband 
and wife, ill feelings between the TarawAds oi' the husband and wife and adukeiy are 
good grounds for divorce. 1 should think that (i per cent may he said to be the average 
number of divorces on marriages among Xayars. 1 have not known eases of arbitrary di¬ 
vorces whether in my part of the country or elsewhere. I am a Kiriyam caste. Our caste 
disputes are settled by the chief TarawAds in our own caste. Talikottu ceremony is. not 
marriage hut is one of the fiamskummx or religious ceremonies which girls undergo before they 
attain puberty. If the husbands are very wealthy the wives live in husbands’ tarawAd. 
Among the poorer classes such as earn their livelihood by cooly work, the husband and wife live 
toe-ether and labour together for their livelihood. In respectable houses when the KAranavan 
a.nd Anandaravans live in harmony, the wives live in the husband’s house. In other cases 
the wives live in their own tarawads. Limy opinion the number of eases in which the 
wives live with their husbands wiil be 50 per cent. About ouc half of that percentage will 
h ■ cast's in which the wives live with tlioir husbands in their husband’s own house, separate¬ 
ly from tho husband’s tarawad. Usually the Xayars give property to their wives anti 
children. Some part of their self-acquisitions is always reserved for the taruwAd. 1 cannot 
mention any definite share in which they give proper ty to their children or reserve for their 
tarawad. Any law of divorce which does not necessitate the parties to resort to Court to 
obtain it, mitv be passed. I would have freedom of divorce. If either part} wishes for 
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ii divorce, lie or she shall have it one year after the date of a notice to be given to the oppo¬ 
site party announcing his or her intoutiou to divorce. This period is given in order that the 
parties may be reconciled within that time through mediation of friends &c., and to prevent a 
hasty divorce ou sudden provocation &c. I have learnt English. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted hy him to be correct. 

Calicut. ' 0. CHANDU MENON, 

9th June 1891.) Commissioner. 


Witness No. 84. 


MUTTAYIL VfiliAPPA MENON. 


Neduva Arnsam—Ernud Tah k—Age 56. 


I am the Karanavan of my tarawad. I pay a revenue of 11s. 130. The people 
generally are against the Hill. They say that if it is passed two systems of inheritance will 
prevail in the same tarawad. I have no objection to a law which would not interfere with 
the Maruimikkath&yam system of inheritance. This is Ihe popular opinion in 4 or 5 of my 
neighbouring amsams. 90 per cent, of the people think so. 1 would give the whole of the 
property of a man dying intestate to the Tarawad. The Karanavan ought to be the guardian 
of the children and not the father, for 90 per cent of the wives live in their tarawad hou¬ 
ses. Even in eases whore the husband has self-acquired property and the wife lives with 
the husband, i would have the guardianship in the Karanavan. There should be no right 
vested in wife and children to ask for maintenance from their husband and father respectively. 
Generally wives and children are not maintained by the husband and father respectively- 1 
have myself given Us. 5,000 worth of property to my wife. My wife lives with mein my tara- 
Wi'id. Bat a husband should not bo made liable to pay maintenance. I would not restrict 
polygamy. I agree with the last witness Kuth&mballi Krishnan Nambiyar in his sug¬ 
gestions about divorce. As to caste and other restrictions of marriage and registration, I 
agree with the witness, i belong to a caste which is Chdrna to Parappanad Ilajnli. We settle 
onr caste disputes among ourselves. Talikettu is a preliminary ceremony to marriage. At the 
end of tho Talikettu Kalyanain (4th day) the Maiiavuhtn cuts n double elotli and puts one 
piece on a plank and takes the other piece for himself. The person who ties the tali and the 
girl do not sleep together during Kalyanam. Any Enangan or easteman ties the Tali and 
this ceremony takes place always before puberty. Among Nayars the ceremonies for the 
spiritual benefit of the deceased are the funeral ceremony, the Shradham and tho Amavasi. 
Neither the wife nor the children take any part in those ceremonies. When the father is a 
Nayar his sous of whatever caste being a Sudra may perform the father’s iihrddha. A roligi- 
ousNayar bathes in the morning, says his prayer and reads his religious books. In the evening 
he bathes again. On special days he goes to the Temple. Each house has a tutelary deity. 
The wife generally makes all arrangements to enable the husband to offer his prayers. In 
the absence of the wile any other woman might do this, The people generally desire that 
there should be no provision changing the succession of self-acquired property of a Nayar 
according to Marumakkathayam, 


Taken down by me in the. presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mainyalam and admitted by him to be correct . 


O. CHANDU MENON, 


Calicut, 

Oth June 1891. 


Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 85. 

PADIPURAKKAL NANU MENON. 

Kdranavan of the Tarawad—Age 40.—District Board Member. 

I pay Rs. 3000 as Revenue. I am in favour of legislation conformatory of the exist¬ 
ing usage. I am against the Bill in its present form. I have read the Bill. The people agree 
with me so far as I know. The wife and the children should be entitled to maintenance out of 
self-acquisition if the husband dies intestate. What I stated in my answer paper on this 
point is a mistake. The remainder of the property after providing for maintenance of 
wife and children should go to the Taraw&d. When the wife lives with the husband the 
husband should be the guardian. In other cases the Karanavan is the guardian. Intlie 
majority of cases, the wife lives with the husband in his Tarawad house, or, in his own 
house. I am a native of the Southernmost amsarn in South Malabar. Ordinarily the wife is 
maintained by the husbaud’s Tarawad when she lives in the Tarawad house. I would not 
create au obligation in any husband to maintain his wife and children, because all good 
husbands maintain their wives and children. A law on this point is therefore unneces¬ 
sary. I am for unrestricted testamentary power being given to Nayars in respect or 
their self-acquired property. No registration is necessary because marriages are celebra¬ 
ted now with sufficient publicity. I would recognize Sambandliam as marriage and 
attach to it rights and liabilities prescribed by the law. The present practice of divorce 
should be retained. If it is to be restricted it might cause husbands to poison their wives 
and vice versa. There is no objection to divorce being regulated according to the sugges¬ 
tions of the 83rd witness Krishnau Nambiyar. Polygamy should not be done away with. 
I have heard of one or two cases of polygamy. I would not make the husband liable to pay 
maintenance to wives because they do maintain now. 

Taken down by me, in the presenee of the Commission ; rend over to the witness in 
Miitaijalam and admitted by him to be correct. 


Calicut, 

bin -Juxe 1891. 


0. CIIANDQ MENON, 

Commissioner. 


Witness No. 86. 

CHANNAZH1 KRISHNAN MLISSA1). 

Age 4J.—Makkathdyani Brahman—ronmala A in sum, E-mail Taluk—Tarawad Karanavan. 

Taraw&d pays Rs. 300 assessment. Has also about 500 tenants, mostly Mapillas, 
who have puttahs. I have sent in ray answers to the questions. I do not think any 
marriage legislation is necessary. I have given my objections in my answer 38, It 
will introduce family dissension. K&rnnavans will be tempted to misappropriate tarawad 
property. There will he two diverse systems of inheritance in the same family. Nephews 
will neglect to perform Shrddha (funeral obsequies) if self-acquisitions cease to go to them 
Whero the wife is of a lower division than the husband, if the husband falls sick, neither 
she nor her children can nurse him, and his tarawad relations will have no motive for takino- 
care of him. Marmrakkath&yam is a divine institution which ought not to be meddled with, 
fn my locality most Nayar wives live after marriage in tlmir own Taraw&ds. Jf the hus¬ 
bands have property the wives will live with them. This is not proper according to old usage. 
1 do not say that the Nayar women should be forbidden by law to live with their husbands. 
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As to whither tliey should be allowed to do so, the supreme authority must decide. Old 
usage ought not to be departed from. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malaytilam and admitted by him to he correct. 


Calicut, 

Oth June 1891. 


} 


H. M WINTKRBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 87. 

CHAPPUNHI alias AIYAYIRAPRABHU KARTHAVU. 

Age. 39.—Tenyipalam Amsam, Ernad Taluk. 

Marmnakkathayam Tarawad. Tarnwftd pays directly about Rs. 200 as assessment. 
My tenants pay about Us. 2500, as assessment. There are about 500 or GOO tenants. About 
100 or 150 are Nayars. USaiubandhani’ is the customary form of marriage amongst Nayars. 
1 would wish to see enticing away a married woman, and adultery made punishable. 1 
would wish n woman to bo punished who took a second Snmband h aka ran without properly 
getting rid of the first. Seven-eighths of the Nayar women in my locality live with their 
husbands. Their husbands do as a fact maintain them. T would not pass a law giving the 
wives tin; right of maintenance during their husband’s lifetime. If the husband died intes¬ 
tate I admit that his widow and children have a claim to maintenance. I would give half of 
his self-acquisitions to the wife and children, and half to the tarawad. That is only my own 
view. My tenants are poor people who don’t know anything. So I have not consulted them. 
I think testamentary power should ho accorded. I also think the power sh< uld be subject to 
wife and children’s claim to maintenance. I think the father is the proper guardian of his 
wife and children. It is only rarely that tlio wife and children would reside in the wife’s 
tarawad. f should object to registration of marriage. As regards divorce the Nayars of 
both sexes now do what they like. I admit that that is objectionable. Capricious divorce 
should bo restricted. It might be made compulsory that one party should give the other 
six months’ notice by registered letter, within that time they would somehow arrange the 
matter between them. Out of iny Nayar tenants 1 think about 100 husbands have their 
wives living with them. 1 think my tenants holding puttahs would pay about Rs. 5 or 6 
as assessment on tlio average. I should he in favour of permissive legislation in accordance 
wirh my above sentiments. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him tube correct. 

Calicut, -> H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

9th June 1891 ) Collector and Commissioner . 


"Witness No. 88. 

PADINYARfiPATTA GOVINDA VlRTYAR. 

Age 61.—Tiruvdli Amsam, Ernad Taluk. 

Am Tarawad Karanavan. Tarawad pays Rs. 300, tenants pay about Rs. 40 besides. 
I have sent in my answers to the questions. I object to appearance before a Marriage Regis¬ 
trar. Something ought to be devised which would not compel a bride to appear before a Re¬ 
gistrar. I see no objection to passing a permissive marriago law. Capricious divorce is not 
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common. I admit it should be restricted. Iobj ctlo restricting divorce bylaw. T admit 
there is no objection to a law which provides that a wife shall not, be divorced except on 
reasonable ground. Divorces are very raie, and capricious divorce does not take placo. If 
di/orce takes place it i- for adultery on the part of the wife. The wife and children have a 
just claim to maintenance from a deceased husband’s self-acquisitions. I would give them a 
share aocordiug to their necessities aud the balance should go to the tamwad. Testamentary 
power over self-acqni-itions should be granted. If a husband has means, he will have liii 
wife to live with him. Otherwise she will lemaiu in her taraw&d. There are verv few cases 
in which a wifo will live the whole year in her husband’s house. A Karanavaii cannot gener¬ 
ally leave his e-tatc and therefore his wife generally lives with him. Animdaravans can leave 
their houses, and therefore can visit their wives at their own tarawad houses. 

lakcn down by me in the presence <;/ the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malay alum and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, I II. M. WTNTERKOTH AM, 

‘.h'H June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


'Witness No. 89. 

CHIRAL AM PUDHIA VITTIL (JO VI NO AN NAYAK. 

Native, oj Eramom Amsam, Chiraklcal—Permanent resident at Caserydd in South Canara. 

Aye 34-—Editor of the ‘Kerala Sanehuri’ Malayaltan Newspaper, for two years. 

I have read the proposed Bill. I have discussed its provisions with many people. 
Tim papor had 900 subscribers, but the number is now reduced owing to the manager re¬ 
quiring pre-paytnenf. A majority of the people object to a-permissive marriage law. It is 
the English educated minority who, some of them, de.-iie legislation. Of those I have consulted 
ie about, of), a majority are against the Bill. I have received many contributions ou 
the subject for publication, but have not published them all Of those who oppose, a majority 
are not opposed to legislation regarding marriage, but they have strong objections to details 
in the Bill. They object to registration before Sub-Registrar. They would lnve men of 
their own caste appointed as Marriage Registrars, one for each amsam If a Brahman wove 
appointed he would do for all castes. As to intestate succession, no one thinks the wife and 
children should take the whole. Some would give them j, some L some j. All people would 
give them some share. The balance they would give to the deceased’s tdvazhi, not to the tava- 
wad. All think that the customary restriction as to consanguinity should lie maintained: so 
also customary restrictions regarding affinity. They would .retain the Kbraposdia restriction 
forbidding South Malabar Nnyars to intermarry with North Male bar Nayar women. Most 
people say that the consent of the Karanavan, and also of the father, is necessary to marriage 
whatever be the age of the parties. The father and Karanavan would seldom disagree* 95 
out of 100 are of opinion that the present, freedom of divorce should continue. I have not 
ascertained the opinion of the women on this point. I have resided in Calicut for ten years. 
I believe that divorces me rare. So far as I have heard divorce is not resorted to without, 
sufficient grounds. Adultery, gross disobedience are generally accepted as proper grounds. 
I have heard that polygamy is practised in rare instances. In eases where 1st wife is barren, 
a lunatic, subject to incurable disease, it is unobjectionable for the man to mat ry again I 
have heard that polyandry is practised very rarely iu parts of Smith Malabar bordering on 
Native Cochin and iu Native Cochin; never in North Malabar. There is a unanimous desire 
for testamentary power over self-acquisitions. People would wish the father to be guardian 
during his life, and his wife’s Kilraiiuvau to be guardian after bis death. This refers chiefly 
to North Malabar. In South Malabar opinion is divided. Some would wish the father and 
the IvfLrar,avail to be joint guardians ; some would wish the father to be guardian ; some 
would have the Karanavan to be guardian. A majority would not invest, the wife and 



children with a right to maintenance against the husband. The husband does uow generally 
maintain the wife and children. If this practice were turned into a right it would give rise to 
litigation between husband and wife. Thore should be no suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read oner to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner, 


Calicut, 
l*rit June 1891 


.} 


Witness No. 90. 

KOLAPURATHA VELOTRE TAMU PANIKKAR. 

A ye. 41 — {Jracjam Mehnuri Amsarn,—JSmad Taluk. 

Am Tarawad Karanavan. The tarawad assessment is Its. 80. My tenants pay 
about Its. 1000 as assessment. I volunteered to lay my opinions before the Commission. If 
a marriage law is passed it should not be permissive, but compulsory. I think a compulsory 
law is necessary and that a majority of the people are in favour of it. In all classes there is 
a desire for testamentary power over self-acquisitions and all classes wish that a share of 
self-acquired property should go to widow and children in case of intestacy. Marriages and 
divorces should bo registered, but I would suggest that the duty of registration should de¬ 
volve on the Revenue Inspectors who are now responsible for keeping up birth and death 
registers. I object to the registration procedure proposed in the Bill. Intestate self-acqui¬ 
sitions ought to bo divided equally, half to widow and children aud half to brothers and sisters. 
Wife and children should have a claim against the husband and father for maintenance. If 
there worn a difference of opinion between Kitranavan and father as to whether a child should 
go to school, the Karanavan’s will should prevail. In my locality most Nayar wives live 
with their husbands. In such cases the liusbaud should bo the sole guardian of his wife 
and children. 1 would make guardian either the Karanavan or the father according as one 
or the other were the better qualified by wealth &c., to further the child’s interests. In 
mv part most Nayars live with one wife for life. I would restrict capricious divorce. I 
should consider misconduct, incurable disease and adultery to be reasonable grounds of di¬ 
vorce. By misconduct I mean habitual disobedience. In cases where relatives couldn’t set¬ 
tle divorce disputes between husband aud wife, I think the Courts should be invested with the 
necessary jurisdiction. I don’t think respectable people would object to this. My amsam is 80 
miles from Calicut. I wish to say that the Tfilikettu ceremony as now conducted is a useless 
and expensive ceremony, and that a change ought to be effected so as to make it the real 
miryage. I think the man who ties the tfUi should be the real husband of the girl. The 
Talikettu according to usage should be performed before puberty. Neglect of this should 
email forfeiture of caste by tradition. I have never seen an instance of this. As a fact the 
‘Sambandham’ ceremony now often is performed before the girl reaches puberty. Most of the 
people I have spoken to consider that it would be a desirable reform that the tdlilcettu 
should be postponed till after puberty. In most cases in my locality Anandaravaus bring 
their wives to live in their tarawad. As they work for the t&rawnd the K&rauavan generally 
raises no objection. Quarrels between Karanavan and Anandaravans have been on the increase 
for the last 15 years. Where the Nayars are very poor.the wife lives with the husband and 
they both live by daily labour. Where the husbands are rich, they have their wives to live 
with them. Whore the tarawadsare neither rich nor poor, the Anandaravans do not have their 
wives to live with them, but the wives stop in their own taraw&ds. 1 sent in my application to 
be examined in the beginning of May last. I have one younger brother. His wife lives in my 
Taraw&d house. I had a separate house for my own wife. I would abolish 'Sambandham’ and 
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' puda muri’ a3 separate ceremonies and would have tlie husband tie the tali and make the 
t&likettu the real marriage ceremony. Tire talikettu is a religious ceremony. 

Taken down by me, in the, presence of tlic Commission ■ read over to the witness in 
Mo.layalam and admitted by him to be correct■ 

Calicut, i H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

10th June 1891. S Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 91. 

KUNNATHA KOEU NAYAR. 

Ckeru/mlashijri Amsarn, Wallnvanad Taluk.—Aye 86 .— 2nd Grade pleader practising at Ponnani. 

1 have read Mr. Suukaran Nayar’s Bill. In my opinion tliero is no objection to pas¬ 
sing a permissive marriage law, but the Bill requires some modifications. A majority of the 
i-bleated and well-to-do people at both Ponnani and Cherupulasheri are of this opinion. T 
should say 40 °/„ of the Nayar population of the localities I am acquainted with are-either 
educated or well-to-do. I have no idea what is the Nayar population of South Malabar. If 
a Tara wad pays Rs. 50 or more, as assessment, in their own name or in the name of tenants, 

1 should call it well-to-do. I have practised as a pleader ten years. Before that I was a 
Local Fund School Master in Chernpulasheri, Angadipuram, Alatliur, and Chaughat. About 10 
per cent of the two lakhs of malo Nay rrs in Malabar I should suppose to he edneated. I 
mean by ‘ educated’ such as have studied English and can speak and write it. About the 
same percentage would prevail in Travaneore and Cochin. Tn most well-to-do Nayar families 
there will be ouo or two educated men and their views have produced a desire for reform in 
the other members. Most of tho educated inon are Anandaravans, not KAranavans. I have 
no porsonal knowledge of any case of polyandry during the la4 20 years. By hearsay I have 
lieard that it prevailed in portions of Wallnvanad and Ponnani. I have heard of 8 or 10 cases. 
My latest information is that it has ceased’ to exist. T have heard of one or two cases of a 
woman having seven or eight husbands, one after another. I don’t think on an average an 
ordinary Nayar woman changes her husband more than once. In about C>0 per cent of women 
they stick to one man for life. I should say that in South Malabar tiro ordinary term for 
marriage is ‘Kulakka-Kali/dnam.’ ‘Kidakka’ means ‘bed.’ The KAranavans of both parties 
arrange tho match ; horoscopes arc examined ; the bridegroom and his friends go to the gir l’s 
house with betel leaf ; there is a wedding feast; the betel leaf is distributed ; and the bride 
and bridegroom then retire for the night. Kvorv time a woman changes her Sumbandhakaran, 
rhe ceremony will be repeated but not on so grand a scale as on tho first occasion. When a 
union is dissolved, the husband sends a messenger to say that he lias dissolved the union and 
he generally sends a present <4 cloth called ‘MAttukaoheha’ or a small sum of money varying 
from 2 fanams to Rs. 4. If the woman diss >lvos tho union there is no sort of formSlity. 
Sometimes tho man’s first intimation of it is that the woman is living with somebody else as 
his wife. It is generally the wife's KAranavan who brings about the change. It is seldom 
that the woman terminates a union of her own pleasure. 1 have never heard of a wnnan di¬ 
vorcing her husbar.d oxcept with tho consent of hor KAranavan. In rich Tarawads, the 
union lasts for lifo in 4 cases out of 5. In well-to-do families the women live with their hus¬ 
bands in their hnsbands’ houses for about ten months in the year. In other families the wives 
visit their husbands’ houses, off and on, for about 2 months in the year. I should say 20 per 
cent of Anandaravans havo self-acquired property in Walluvannd and Ponnani. They get pro¬ 
perty either from gifts made by their parents, or from cultivating Tarawad lauds for a fixed 
rent. Tliore are most Nambudirifamilies in Wallnvanad, Ernad and Ponnani Taluks. They 
are Janinis, and the majority of Nayars hold under them as tenants on KAnam or VornmpAt- 
tam. In South Malabar Enangans tie the TAli in all divisions of Nayars except the Chdrnatha 
divisions. It is very common here for Nambudiri junior members io consort with Nayar 
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girls. The number of Narnbudiris is small and the number of Nayar girls who have consorted 
with a Nambudiri will uot be 5 in 100. The union of a Nayar girl with a Nainbudiri is only 
a casual one and will very seldom last for life. The Narnbudiris do not observe the formali¬ 
ties which I have abovo described as attending “ Kidakka-Kaly&nam.” The Nambudiri ex¬ 
presses his wish to the girl’s Karanavan and cohabits with the girl with his consent, 
without any further formality whatever. There tire Ambnlavasis (temple Nayars) herewith 
sub-divisions called Variyar, Pishftrodi, Marftr, Podhuv&l, Nambishan and Ambalavasi Mufcs- 
sads. There are also Brahmans called MQssads. These Ambalav&sis generally intermarry in 
their own division. They may consort with Nayar women of lower divisions. When they do 
so, they go through the ordinary formalities of a K.idakka-Kalyanam as described by me. 
The two highest castes of Nayars, outside Ambalavasis, are Kiriyam and Sudra. In Pon- 
uaui 1 know of one instance of a Nayar gentleman having three wives. There are very few 
instances in which a Nayar mirries more than one woman at a time. Fathers generally 
make a gift of self-acquired property to their children. They seldom give more than one half 
and often not more than "iie-lifth. The balance goes to the mother, sisters, and sister’s ehil* 
dron and brothers. The procedure is not so often by gift as by purchasing property in their 
name. 

The desirable modifications in the Bill are : — 

(1) Omit the provisions regarding registration. 

(2) Do not force people to go to court for a divorce, but provide some easier foim. 

(3) Half of self-acquired property in case of intestacy should goto wife and children, 

and half to Tnvazhi i. c. to mother, brothers and sisters and in their default to 
Tarawad. 

(-1) Customary restrictions ai to consanguinity should be retained. There is no ob¬ 
jection to a man marrying into Ins deceased wife’s Tarawad. Nayars do not 
generally do so, but the law ought not to render such marriages void it they 
take place. 

(5) I would either retain caste restrictions on marriage or would provide that the 
parties to a marriage which violates caste rule should lose their rights in their 
respective Tarawads. I am in favour of the father being constituted guardian 
of his wife and children. My opinion is that no one will marry under the Act 
unless he has the means to support his wife and children. 1 should wish the 
fathei’s right of guardianship to vest in him only when lie has self-acquired 
property. There is a general wish that testamentary power over self«acqui- 
sitions should be accorded. I should wish the existing form of marriage to be 
legalized. 

1 have heard that in Palghat Taluk formerly there used to be an announcement 
that the man and woman took each other for six mouths certaiu. There is no such thing now 
At the 4th day of T&likettu the brides are made to serve meals to their respective Manav&lans. 
After the iMauav&lan has eaten part, tho bride pretends to eat the remainder. Each party 
tlieu takes hold of the ond of a. doth (Kachcha), and the Manavalau cuts it in two, as a symbol 
that he dissolves the connection. This is practised in Walluvanad and Ponnani. I can’t an¬ 
swer for the usage elsewhere Polyandry, that is a plurality of husbands where the woman 
arranges for their connubial intercourse with her with the knowledge and couseut of them all, 
prevails in Native Cochin and is I believe, not unknown in tliose parts of Palghat, Ponnani and 
Walluvauad, which border on Cochin. Asa matrimonial tribunal I would suggest a caste 
panohayat. The grounds of divorce should be stated in the Act. They should be:— 
(l) Unchasf.ity, (2) Insubordination, (3) Incurable disease, (4) Leprosy, (5) Mutual 
Agreement I think the panch&yat should be nominated by the parties without reference 
to a court of justice. I would altogether stop polygamy. If the Bill be passed in its present 
form l do not think 5 percent of even the educated would marry under it. Personally I would 
not do so, and I do not know any one who would, amongst my acquaintances. The petition 
now shown me dated July 1890 signed by 164 inhabitants of the Ponnani Taluk was got up 
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liy me. 1 have signed it and 1 got signatures to it- There was a meeting in the Vakeel's 
loom at IVmuaui of about 30 of the signatories. All the 104 persons who signed the petition 
did so in my Vakeel’s room in my presence. Two copies of the petition were circulated and 
!>S signatures were obtained This was after the Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nayar had asked 
h ave to introduce his Bill. All the persons who signed the petition are men of some position. 

Taken down by mu in tlir presence of flit- Commi.-t.sion ; read aver to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by hint to be corin'/. 

Shoranoro, T H M. YV1 XT K R BOTH AM, 

I 2th Junf, 1801.) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 92. 


VARIKAMANJE1U IK AVI NAMHUDIRIPAD. 


Ayr 07—Panamanna Amsam, IVu'luvanad Taluk. 


Am a big’ landlord. Have about Us 3,000 assessment in my own name, nnd about 
Us. 7.000 or more in my tenants’ names. 1 have not studied the Sanskrit language. I have 
written my answers to the interrogatories and kept them at home. 1 will solid thorn on my 
return, There is a ceremony called hili-kettu amongst Nayars. It has existed since the time 
Sri 1’iirasii Hama. I have never heard of any book of which he is supposed to have been 
the author. 1 have not heard of any treatise describing the talikettu ceremony cither in 
Sanskrit or MulayiUam. The customs of Nayar, I have heard, are founded on the Vedas; 
but 1 have no personal knowledge that such is the case. I don’t know of any granthams 
relating to fcjudra usages. Sri I’arasu Hama is believed to be an incarnation of Vishnu. 
After him, for Malabar Hindus, Sankarachariyar is the greatest recognized religious teacher. 

1 have heard of a book called the “sixty four iicliamm” said to be by Sankarachariyar. I 
have uovor read it. 1 am not aware whether there is a gruuthain oallctl“i\erula Mahittmyam”. 
i have seeu a grautliain called Keralblpaihi and have read a lino or two of it. 1 am not in 
■a position to explain the Slokas quoted by the Zaiiioriu. The Zamorin probably referred to 
me because 1 am a friend of his anil be thought L eeukl collect the information, I have a great 
number of Nayars wlio call themselves my “adiya s” (slaves). They only obey me as a 
landlord is generally obeyed. I don’t know whether there is any connexion between 
religion and succession to property. With us Nambudiris tlie son performs the father’s funeral 
'•ereinouies, hut the father’s self-acquisition goes to his elder brother or elder brother’s son 
as the head of the illaiu. f don’t think it is proper that the Nayars should be changed from 
M.arumakkathayain into Makkathnyaui. That J nndcistand is what is intended. (Note —It was 
hero explained to the witness that such was not the intention of the proposed Act and that 
the intention was simply to provide a permissive form of marriage). No marriage law 
will work in Malabar, however much you punish. Amongst respectable Nayars 1 should say 
that the parties to a Sambaudham consider themselves bound to conjugal fidelity whil^ the 
union lasts. Amongst the poorer classes tiro practice may be lax. In many cases the union 
lusts for life, 1 think in the majority of unions this is the case amongst respectable classes. 
The respectable people are in a minority. By respectable men, T mean, men who respect 
truth. Amongst Nambudiris, the Nambudiri women do not generally have their H.ali-kettu’ 
performed until alter puberty. If the Sudras chose to follow the example of the Nambudiris 
• in this respect, I should not say that any dbslutni (harm or penalty; would accrue to them. 
Y few Sudras here and there now do not perform the ‘tali-kettu’ until after the girl reaches 
puberty. Sueli cases, however, are not numerous. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the, witness in 
Mo toy alum and admitted by him to he correct. 

Shoranorc, I KM. WINTBRBOTHAM, 


12th June 1891. ^ 


Collector and Commissioner. 
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"Witness No. 93. 

OLAPANNAMANA NARAYANAN NAMBUDLRJ PAD. 

At /« 51 .— Vallinazhi Avuam .— Walluvanad Taluk. 

Our illam lias extensive estates, but I can’t tell tlie amount of assessment. My 
Kuranavan sent me here to represent our illam. I liavo heard what the last witness has said. 
In my opinion the Sudra talikettu is not a purifying ceremony, but is a real marriage. If a 
Nayar girl dies before talikettu the death pollution is only the same as birth pollution. After 
talikettu if the girl dies, the pollution fo her family is a real death pollution. Amongst 
Nambudiris the t&li is tied on by the bride’s father. Amongst Sudras it is the tying of 
the tali which makes the relation of husband and wife. I don’t know what to make of the 
practice of the mother sometimes tying the tifli. We have often wondered at, this practice, 
and questioned its propriety. 1. have studied the Sastr&s. I have a copy of the Kerala 
Maliafmyam. I have not read it carefully. Amongst Nambudiris youths have to undergo a 
ceremony called Samavarthanam. That is to be performed at time of marriage. If it was 
not performed the Natnbudiri would be out-casted, and it is an essential preliminary to tlie 
marriage. The suggestion that the TallkeU.it in case of a Navar girl is analogous to .Snnui- 
varthannm in the case of a Brahman boy serins to be reasonable. If the Sudras copied the 
Niunlmdiris, and postponed the talikettu until after the girl attained puberty, there is no ddsharn 
which would result from if. The Nayar girl would not in such case be turned out of caste. 

I tliiuk the C ralans of a temple are the authority in each case to decide whether any person 
should lie forbidden to enter tho temple. T don’t think that inter-marriages between sub-divi¬ 
sions of Sudras who do not usually intermarry would ontail the penalty of exclusion from the 
temples- In the Cochin Rajuh’s Kovilugam the ceremony equivalent to talikettu is called 
l ell- In the Zamoriu’s palace it is called talikettu. The Cochin royal family is a Kshatriya 
family, lu tho Veil which they celebrate, there is Pdnigrahanam and Sapt.apadi and a 
Nambndiri accepts the bride’s hand. The Veil is performed with all the Vedic rites except 
that wife does not change gdtram, and there is no pollution to tho -survivor in ease of death of 
husband or wifi*, [u the Zainorin’s Kovilagums the talikettu is the only ceremony constituting 
marriage, featnbandliam in his Koviiagams is attended by no sort of formality. There is no 
ostentation or publicity. In the Zainorin’s Koviiagams it is a ineinbeiqof tlie Kodmigalur 
(Crauganoro) Rojah s family who should tic the tali. One man may tie the tall on soveral 
sisteis. It gives no right to cohabit. As bo is a Rajah the Tamburattis cun consort with 
Nambudiris only. I don’t know idle practice in other Koviiagams except, Kadathanad where 
the practice is the same as iu the Zamorin’s Kovilugam. Kottayam Kovilagam is a Kshatriya 
KoVil.igatn uud its practice is the same as Cochin Kovilagam. Tho Natnbudiri may be put away 
at cl A e pleasure of the TamlmWltti. That I sec is the practice, though there is no law to 
justify it. The Zamorin’s family has no oqual caste, with which they usually intermarry. 
There aro some higher caste families such as the Crunganoro family with which the Zainorin’s 
family might intermarry. When a I’ainburan {male member of a Kovilagam) consorts with a 
Nayar woman there may, or inay not, be some formalities. There is no rule. In my locality 
(Wulluvanad) there is no formality observed when a Nambndiri consorts with a Nayar girl. 
Tho girl’s Karanavau’s consent is generally obtained; how else could the Nambndiri find 
access to the girl ? Sometimes the Karanavan is not informed till afterwards. They don’t 
call each other husband and wife, (fjast witness here interrupts and sags the opposite ) The 
cohabitation of Nambudiris with Sudras is not according to ancient prainfinatns. It is only 
lor sexual enjoyment. S one Nambudiris give a part of their self-acquired property to their 
Nayar consort and her children. In a few cases Nambudiris brim* their Nayar consorts 
into their illam (house); but this is regarded as a very objectionable practice. They will 
never associate with the Nambndiri Antarjanams (women,). The Antarjar am sometimes 
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speaks to them, and asks them to do some work. I believe, and many people say, that, there 
ought to be no departure from existing usage as to marriage. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mn lay a lam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Shoranoro, i H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

12xn Junk 1891. J Collector and Commissioner . 


Witness No. 94. 

1’ATHAYINGAL KOVILAGATHA NEDUNGATIRIPAD. 

Age, 81.—Kdranavan of Tarawad—Tarawad lands pay Rs. 00 or 60. 

I am the ]j ralan of the ChcrupulasliSri Ddvaswam. Valapozha is my Am,sum. Wal* 
luvanad Taluk. I received the questions but have not sent in my replies. It is difficult to 
believe that any good can arise from altering the existing customs as to marriage. People 
tire divided in opinion as to tho Bill. Most of them think it will bo hard to work. The ob¬ 
jection is that tho nephews may be left without any protector while the K&ranavan is look¬ 
ing after his wife and children. I see no objection to legalizing the existing form of marriage, 
and giving a share of self-acquired property to wife and children. I think one-fourth of seif- 
acquisitions should go to wife and children in case of intestacy. A majority of the married 
Nayar women remain in their own Taraw&ds after marriage. There are some instances of 
arbitrary divorce in my locality, but not many. Adultery is the usual ground of divorce. The 
woman sometimes terminates the Sambandham. The cause alleged is that the husband does 
not give her property enough, KAranavans don’t interfere. Tho parties are left to do as thoy 
please. The people ought to be made to like a law which makes adultery by husband, or by 
wife, the only ground of divorce. In most cases the Sambandham lasts for life. I don’t 
know any instance of a woman having had daring her life-time more than 2 or 3 husbands, 
one after another. I don’t know of any case of polyandry in my vicinity. I hear that it 
survives in two or four Tarawads. The men in such casos don’t like it, but they submit from 
a Section to the woman. Nambudiri Anandaravans do occasionally persuade the wives of their 
tcuants to accept them as husbands, [only know of 2 or 4 such eases. In such cases the 
Nayar husband is put away. I know of no instance in which a woman has two husbands at 
tho same time. Where a husband has self-acquisitions and bis wife lives with him, he ought 
to be the guardian t>f his wife and children. Where the husband has no separate property, 
and where the wife lives in her Tnraw&d, the KAranavau ought to be tho guardian. 

Taken down by me in the, presence of the, Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malay alum and admitted by him to be, correct. 

Shoranoro, a H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

12ni Junk 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 95. 

KATEATTA i CHARA MENON. 

Aye. 61. —Kadambajhipuram A ins a in, Walluvanad Taluk. 

Am Tarawad Karanavau. Tarawad pays Rs. 700. Have about 40 tenants with put- 
tabs iu their own names. About 30 of them are Nayars. There would be about 200 Nayar 
Tarawilds in the Amsain. Mine has the most extensive property. I have sent in my answers 
to the interrogatories. I am in favour of a permissive marriage law. I think one is neces¬ 
sary. I think the children should get a share of their father’s self-acquisitions. Capricious 
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divorce ought to be checked. This is the ..pinion of most of my res -ectable neighbours with 
whom I h .vo spoken in my amsam and the surrounding amsams. lliere arc very few N'ayar 
Taraw&ds in my locality that aro well-to-do. Some Anandaravans take land on rent and can 
thus earn something for themselves. They rent lands fr m Jautnis and others, outside their 
own TarawAds. If the husband can maintain his wife, ho generally bungs her to live with him. 

,Snoh cases in my locality are few. All wives will live with their husbands for 2 or 3 months in 
the year, for the rest of the year most <-f them live in their own Tarawad. About 50 Taraw&ds 
in iny locality perhaps have Anandaravans who earn something for themselves by trade in 
paddy, and money lending. Most of them desire to provide for their wives and children. 
This tendency lias been growing for the last 20 years. It is difficult for me to offer an ex¬ 
planation as to how this tendency originated. When the wife and children live with the 
husband, tho husband is the do facto guardian. When the wives and children live in their 
own Taraw&ds, the KArunavan supplies them with food. When the father can meet the ex¬ 
penses of educating his children, ho generally d >es so. Where tho father has no means, the 
Karanavan educates the children. Where the father has no property, the KAranavan is tho 
litter guardian, if lie has property. It the Karanavan has no sufficient Tarawad property, I 
think the responsibility of maintaining children should be put on the father. The custom of 
the locality is that tho KArannvan must support all the members of his Tarawad even if there 
is no Tarawad property. Even if the father had property, tin KArauavan would be blamed 
if lie neglected to supply all the members of his Tarawad with necessaries. If a Karanavan 
saidtoliis Anandaravans, “ 1 have no Tarawad property. 1 cant support you as I have 
a wife and children to support. You must work and maintain yourself,” his conduct 
would be socially viewed with disfavour. I think “ of intestate self-acquisitions should 
go to wife and children- I can’t, give any particular reason for fixing on that fraction. 
I know ten or twelve Nayar women in my amsam wlio have changed their SambandhakArans 
five or six times. Divorces ate not very frequent. I can remember fully fifty instances 
in my amsam. It is generally the husband who puts away the wife. It is very rare 
that the wife puts away the husband. I don’t personally know of any instance of poly, 
andry. I have heard of the practice in many places. By polyandry, I mean, a woman pub¬ 
licly having more than one BanibandhakAran at the same time. I have never heard of a> 
woman having more than two at a time. I presume both the SambandhakArans are parties to 
the arrangement. 1 would stop polyandry, and regulate divorce. Husbands now 
sometimes put away their wives simply because they take a fancy to another 
woman. I think divorce should not be allowed except for (l) adultery, (2> habitual 
disobedience, (3) incurable disease, such as leprosy, ltcsjmetable people now only divorce 
ou these grounds. I would not adopt the Bill as it is. I would omit the provisions as 
to registration. We can’t go to coiut for a divorce; some other method should be devised. 

I can offer no suggestion. These are tho principal objections that occur to me. The form of 
marriage prevailing here is called ‘Sambundham’ or ‘Kidakkura.’ Kidakkura is a term used in 
Walluvauad Taluk. I u Palghat the ceremony is sometimes accompanied with a declaration 
that the union is to last for six mouths. I understand that this declaration is now rare, 
t hough formerly it was in frequent use. The declaration does not necessarily inoan that the 
union must terminate in six months. It is a mere form. I would retaiu all customary 
restrictions as to caste, consanguinity and affinity. Cases of polygamy ate very rare. Jt is 
improper and I would stop it. The union of a Nayar man and woman by ‘Sambandham’ or 
‘Kidakkura’ generally lasts for life. 

Taken down by me ■in the presence of the Commission ; read ocer to the. witness in 
Malayahnn and admitted by him to be correct. 

H. M. WINTEBBOTHAM. 


Shoranore, 
13th June 1891- 


Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 96. 

HANANGAT NARAYANA MENON alias NANU MENON. 

Ar/t' 44. — Clitri<i>ulnt'hrr> Amsam, II ulhivnvnd.—Aumuhirauan mwnmjituj Tarawad. 

My Karanavan is tho Tahsildar of Ernad. My tarawad pays over Rs. GOO assess¬ 
ment. Lauds are mostly lield on Kanam. Am a member of tlie District Board. I have sent, 
in my answers to the questions. In my opinion tho proposed marriage legislation should 
either he compulsory or should not take place at all. If the Rill is permissive there will he 
dissensions in families. Some will marry under the new law, some will not. They will quarrel 
together as to which is properly married. It may happen that there is only one adult male 
it' kiiranavan. If he gives all to his wife aud children, his nieces and nephews will have to 
'tarvo. If the law of guardianship is altered Karan avails who marry under the Act will lost- 
interest in their tarawads and the tarawads will become extinct as tarawftds. I have known 
of many instances, going hack for 50 years, in which fathers have made proper provision for 
1 heir wives and children. What, then is the advantage of a permissive law? If a law is 
passed at all it ought to affect all classes equally. Wo may divide the persons interested in 
the Bill into thin: classes :—• 

1st Cl as*. —Nambudiris, Rajahs, Sihfuiis wholly object to change. 

2nd Glass .—The respectable class of tarawads, including public officials and English 
educated classes. This class 1 would subdivide into two. One subdivision is tho public 
officials, English educated people and those who imitate them They have their wives and 
children to live with them and think it unnecessary to look after their tarawads and think 
(hat is pro];r. The other subdivision follows the Rajahs and Sthanis (chief men) and con¬ 
servatives who object to change. They say “ we can now give away our self-acquired pro¬ 
perty to our wives and children, and no law is required.” 

3rd Class .—The poorer classes are as a whole opposed to the law, because they 
think that the whole responsibility of supporting their wives and children (from which they 
arc now free) wul fall upon them. It is seldom that the poorer Nayars have their wives 
living with them. 

Where a man has not many members in his tarawad, he will have his wife to live 
with him. Some people think that the new law will create difficulties with reference to tho 
observance of the rules of pollution (pula). It may make it difficult to perform funeral cere¬ 
monies, because perhaps the wives will nut be able to visit their tarawads on tho death of a 
tarawad relative. According to custom the women oh the tarawad should be present 
at the tanuvad in case of a dca h. 1 do not go so far as to say that the attendance 
of the women is then iudisponsable. Tho women should take part in the 15 days 
jjula, under tho guidance of the Atliikurissi who officiates on the occasion. * The 
poorer classes of Kilunindars and tenants, who hold under Rajahs, Nambudiris, and 
Temples will bo afraid of their laud-lords and from this fear will be deterred from 
following the new law. Ann n Lin vans wlto have beeu educated by their Kuranavaus, 
and who by moans of that education are rolling in wealth, may say, “It is the 
Government Order. 'There is no obligation to support brothers and sisters, uncles and 
aunts ” Thus near relatives in the taraw&d may bo left to starve by an Annndaravan educat¬ 
ed from tarawad funds. The now law will create litigation and ruin tarawads. Karanavaus 
who marry under the Act, will cease to educate their Anandaravans At least this is what 
Karanavans will apprehend. Personally I am not altogether opposed to legislation. It will 
not hurt me. However I think that all that is needed is testamentary power over self- 
acquisitions. I only beg that all tho difficulties may bo fully considered, and that if any 
legislation be resolved on, it may bo made compulsory. I have heard that polyandry pre- 
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veiled once. I don’t know of any instance now. My tarawad falls under the 2nd class above 
described, holding lands under the big Nambudiri land-lords. 

Taken down by vie in the prenatal of the. Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayaloin and admitted by him to be correct. 

Shoranore, ^ H M. WINTKRBOTHAM, 

13th June 1891. ) Collector and Commissi oner. 


Witness No. 97. 

KOLATHtJR KELUNIII VARIYAR. 

Ayr 53 _ I am an Anandaravan in my tar annul—Kolathur Amsam—Walluvanad Taluh. 

My taraw&d pays Rs. 3000 assessment direct. We have about 400 tenants, most 
of whom have pnttahs. I think about 200 of the tenants are Nayars. I am Adhigari of the 
amsam. The population of Kolathur amsam is 4,000 and odd. There may be 200 tarawads 
of Nayars in the amsam. My Karanavan has sent in his answers to the interrogatories. 
Those are his answers now shown me (No. 258). My own opinion is that there is no objec¬ 
tion to passing a permissive marriage law. In Kolathur amsam some favour and some oppose 
the Hill. I think 50 °/ u would be in lavour of legislation. There are no educated people in 
Kolathur. They would not like the Bill as it stands. I have spoken to only ten or twenty 
persons about the Bill. From information given by them 1 guess that the number in favour 
i.f the Hill may be 50 The necessary modifications are :— 

(1) Omit provisions as to registration. 

(2) There must he no resort to Court for a divorce. 

(.3) Not more than half of intestate self-acquisitions should go to wife and children. 

(4) The other lmlf should go to the man’s own T&vazlii, not to the Tarawad K&ra- 

navan. 

(5) Father should only be guardian if his wife and children live with him. 

(G) Caste and customary restrictions ought not to be violated. 

I have heard of instances of polyandry in my amsam ten years ago. I have not 
heard of any instances recently. 1 don’t know of any instance in my amsam of a Nayar 
woman having changed her Sambandham more than twice. Divorces are few. I can 
remember 8 or 10 cases of divorce. One or two only have been arbitrary. The reasonable 
(■rounds of divorce are (1) adultery on either side, (2) habitual disobedience of wife, 
scolding the husband, (4) misappropriating the husband’s property. Matrimonial 
causes should be decided by a caste pancli&yat. Persons qualified to serve should he nomina¬ 
ted in each amsam. It would be unnecessary to pay them. To the best of my knowledge 
the majority of Nayar unions last for life. I don’t altogether agree with my Karanavan’s 
views. I did not tell him that I meant to express views differing from his. My Karana- 
yuu is 59 and is my direct elder brother. It was at his request that 1 came. I think testa¬ 
mentary power over self-acquisitions should be granted. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malay alam and admitted by him to be correct. 


Shoranore, 
13th June 1891. 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 98. 

PARAKKAT UNNISHNAN ELAY a NAYAR. 

Age 4C>—Kuvuvambnhnn Amsam—Wnllavanad Taluk. 

My elder brother is my Karan avail. Our tar aw a<l pays about Ks. 2,000 assessment. 
We have also about 400 tenants who have separate puttahs. I have not sent replies to the 
interrogatories. Jly Karanavan has done so. Those are his answers now shown me (No. 2(>5j. 
Personally I see no objection to passing a permissive marriage law for Nayars. There 
may be 100 tarawad s of Nayars in my amsam. 7"> per coin, are opposed to the propos¬ 
ed law. The population of the amsam is between : ->,000 and 4,000. Those who favour legis¬ 
lation objoet to registration of marriage. They object to having to go to Court for a divorce. 
Caste and customary restrictions ought to be retained Half of intestate self-acquisitions 
(Might to go to wife and children ; half to tarawad, and not to the tnvazlii. Father should 
only be guardian of wife and children whon (.hey live with him. Nayars who can afford it 
keep their wives with them in their houses. In a majority of cases the wife does not leave 
her tarawad h. use. Testamentary power over self-acquisitions should be granted. 1 would 
retain the restriction making it compulsory on the testator to provide for his wife and children. 
1 have heard of rare cases of polyandry in my amsam, I can’t say that it has ceased to be 
practised, but it is rare. In most cases the Satnbandliain lasts for life. 1 know of about ten 
or twelve cases of divorce during my lifetime in my amsam amongst Nayars. It would be good 
t.o have a law to stop capricious divorce. A caste paneli&yat should be the tribunal to decide 
divorce cases. I mean wlint 1 have said viz that in my amsam all Nayars who have formed 
.Sumbandharn have kept their wives for life except in ten or twelve casos so far ns 1 know. 

Taken down by me. in the presence, of the Commission ; rend over to the, witness i n 
Mnlaijalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Shoranoro, 1 H. M. WINTKRBOTH AM, 

13th June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 99. 

KARUMATHIL ACHUDA MENON. 

AijeSij.—Chekbil Amsam, Ponnani—ld Grade. Pleader practising at l'ulghat. 

My tarawad pays 11s, lot) assessment. My elder brother is tho Karnnavnn. 1 liave 
sent iu my answers to the interrogatories. I think a permissive marriage law is highly desira¬ 
ble. I should like to sco some modifications in the Bill, but 1 would accept tho Bill as ;L is 
rather than have no reform. The modifications I desire arc as follows 

(1) I should wish the law to sanction divorce by mutual agreement. 

(2) I think in cases of intestacy half the self-acquisitions should go to wife and 
children. Tho other half should bo divided in equal shares between the tarawad and the 
tacachi. 

(3) I would restrict the right of the wife and children to claim maintenance from 
the husband to those cases where she lives out of the tarawad house with or without her hus¬ 
band’s consent. 

(4) As a matrimonial tribunal I would suggest a pancliavat of easterner). The 
Government might order it to be presided over by a J udge if they thought fit ; or the suit 
might be filed iu Court and might be referred to arbitrators by consent of parties or at the 
discretion of the court. 
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(5) As to registration, I would have a formal declaration executed at the time of 
marriage, and the subsequent registration of this should be compulsory. The declaration 
should be signed by bride and bridegroom and by their guardians and witnesses. The de¬ 
claration should be to the effect that the parties elect to marry under the Act. 

(G) The husband should be the guardian of wife and children in all case3. 

In South Malabar the wives generally dwell after marriage in their own tarawad, 
unless the lmsbaud is an official, a Vakeel, or an English educated person having means to 
maintain the wife. While tho wife lives in her tarawad the Ivaranavan supplies absolutely 
nothing but food. The Ivaranavan in Palghat generally accumulates the tarawad income for 
In's own wife and children. In Ponnani he will generally only give a portion to his wife and 
children. In Palghat he generally tries to give the whole. Often at the time of marriage 
the husband is an impecunious Auandaravan. He lives the major portion of the year with his 
wife in her house and is maintained there. He creates discord in the wife’s family, by criti¬ 
cising tho conduct of the Ivaranavan. Litigation will then ensue, and the wife’s tavazhi pro¬ 
perty will be dissipated or they incur debts. When he becomes K&ranavan of his tarawad, 
in his turn, he tries to tr.ako things straight by giving tarawad property to bis wife and 
children. 1 could mention many instances of this. This is specially conspicuous in Elappalli, 
Kavulpad, Chittalanjbri, Agathetara. There may be between 200 and 300 tarawads 
in an ntnsatn on an average. Out of 30 or 40 respectable taraw&ds in Agathetara, more 
than ten have beon injured in this way. The general practice in Palghat Taluk in many of the 
respectable tarawads, is for the Nayar husband to live in his wife’s house. He is fed there. 
1 have been practising at Palghat siueo the establishment of the Sub-Court hero in 1884. 1 

have personally beeu engaged in not less than 20 suits botween Karanavans and Anandaravans 
of the sort above described. The K&ranavans are powerless to forbid the women to have their 
husbands in the house, because if they did forbid it the women would worry the Karauavau 
with suits for maintenance. At present there is nothing to restrict capricious divorce. Tho 
ordinary form of union hero is called Kidakkura. The union is intended to last for life and 
often does so. I should say GO or 70 per cent, of the 'Kidakkura’ unions last for life. Arbi¬ 
trary divorce is not very common, but there are many cases. I could mentiou 70 or 80 ins¬ 
tances. Most of them are the result of mere whim. If the woman can find a better match 
slio changes her husband. Generally it is the wife’s mother who brings about divorces of 
this sort. Social opinion is no check on this, though such conduct is disapproved. If tho 
second husband is a rich man the wife’s status is improved and she is in no way looked down 
upon. As the Nayar marriage is in no way a religious matter, and is only a contract, I should 
like to see it dissoluble like other contracts by mutual consent. (1) Adultery on the part of the 
wife, (2) Misconduct on tho part of either, (3) Intemperance on the part of the husband (tho 
women are rarely addicted to drink), (4) Lunacy, (5) Loss of caste, are reckoned as reasonable 
grounds of divorce. I have known o.f instances of a Nayar woman having changed husbands sixor 
seven times. It is not tho custom for the Palghat Nayars to have more than oue wife at a time. 
I know of rare instances in which a Palghat Nayar has two wives. In such instances no cere¬ 
mony is performed at the union with the second woman, and she is merely regarded by the 
husband’s tarawad ns a concubine. Sho would not bo allowed to come to tbe husband’s tarawad 
for any ceremony. After 'Kidakkura’ the wife is always brought to the husband’s house for 
n visit, and it is then that the husband presents her with clothes. At the Kidakkura when the 
wedding guests are assembled, one of the bridegroom’s party says to the mother-in-law in tho 
hearing of all “ Let the son of such a woman visit so and so (giving tho name) for six months.’’ 
To this the girl’s mother replies. “ Let him come and go as long as he lives.” The idea is that 
the dGsam people of the bridegroom undertake that he will not dissolve the unioD for six months. 
Generally husbands are bound to supply their wives witlf clothing twice a year. I think the 
period of six months was probably fixed with reference to these half yearly periods. This decla¬ 
ration is always made when the -Kidakkura’ ceremony is gone through. There are many cases 
in which the man and woman cohabit without any ceremony, and the connexion ripens into 
inarriago by the man acknowledging the woman as his wife. If the man acknowledges the 



connexion by his conduct, the woman is considered to be his wife. No social stigma attaches 
to either the man or the woman iu such cases. The formalities of Kidakkura are usually gon e 
through in the case of most uuions. The cases in which ‘Kidakkura’ is dispensed with 
would not exceed 2 or 3 in a hundred. In Ponnani the union of mau and woman is called 
‘Sambandham.’ So it is in Walluvanad, so fur as my knowledge goes. I practised for four 
years as a pleader at Ottapalam in Walluvanad, and never heard the term ‘Kidakkura’ used 
there. I believe polyandry is extinct in Palghat. I have heard that it prevailed in Ponnaui 
and Walluvanad some 40 years ago, I would retain caste restrictions, and restrictions as to 
consanguinity and affinity. In Palghat the Nayars try to arrange marriage so that the hus¬ 
band and wife may be of equal caste. It is common iu Palghat Taluk for Pattar Brahmans 
to consort with Nayav women. I don’t know whether they go through the Kidakkura cere¬ 
mony. There is a general desire that power of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions 
should be granted. I would restrict the power by de daring that the wife and children should 
get a specific fraction. The general opiuion of the people is that there should be some reform 
in the direction of getting a marriage law. All Palghat Nayars would admit that a shaie of 
self-acquired property should be given to wife aud children, and the general wish would be 
that the balance should be iuherited by the t&vazhi, instead of by the taraw&d. liven amongst 
the lower classes such legislation as I have suggested is desired. 1 was one of the signatories 
to the petition now shown me (Current No. 53—Legislative Department.) A meeting was 
convened by me. About 100 Nayars attended, and it was resolved to submit a petition to 
Government. The petition was drafted and circulated for signatures. All the local Nayar 
officials took part in it. I produce a book in which the Proceedings of the Meeting are 
recorded. Nos. 1-2-5-6-8-23-24-27-28-30-31-32-33-34-35-30-38-39 and 40 are either ros- 
pectable janmis or tenants of large farms. There is a general desire amongst tho N ayars of 
Palghat that the members of a tarawud should have a right to demand partition, where a 
majority of them wish it. I can’t give the etymology of the word ‘Kidakkura’. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to he correct. 

Palghat, 1 H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

15th June 1891,) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 100. 

VALIA KONTKAL EDAM PANGI ATCHAN. 

Age 5.7. 

I am one of the junior members of the Palghat Rajah’s family. There are about 
50 male members of the family senior to me. I desire to express my opiniou 
on the proposed legislation. I think it is desirable, and I concur with the last 
witness as to the modifications which are necessary. I heard his evidence. I don’t 
know what the Valia Rajah’s opinion is. I know that he gives all his property ta his 
wife and children and lives with them. I have discussed the matter with 5 or 6 
members of my Taraw&d and thoy concur in my opinion. I have separate Tdvazhi estates 
which are under my direct management. I pay Rs. 200 and odd assessment and have 20 or 
25 tenants. In ordinary Taraw&ds the wives live with their husbands if the husbands can 
support them. Tho male members of the Palghat Rajah’s family have their wives to live with 
them. In the majority of cases the Nayar wives live in their own Taruw&ds and their hus¬ 
bands visit them there. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, | H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

15tu Juni; 1891.3 ■ Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 101. 

ICONGOT TAPUNHI ELAYA NAYAR. 

Age 68. 

I am not the senior in my Tarawad. We are 10 or 20 houses, all originally of one 
Taraw&d, and the eldest member gets the Sth&uam (title). I am the eldest member of my 
branch. The family has 300 or 400 tenants. The assessment is all paid by the tenants. My 
branch has only 3 or 4 tenants. It was the Valia Nayar who sent in answers to the interro¬ 
gatories. I have not heard anything about the proposed legislation before today. Our 
family could not accept any marriage legislation. I don’t know what the people think about 
it In our family Nambudiris consort with the females. The Nambudiris receive an 
allowance from our family for their necessities for visiting the Tarawad. Sometimes the 
Nambudiris will give presents to their Nayar consorts. Sometimes they give property, but 
it is very rare. My KAranavan the Valia Nayar asked me to attend here to represent him as 
he was sick. He did not tell me what I should say for him. 

Taken down Ly me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Pal-hat, •) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

15th Junk 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 102. 

KIZIIAKKUMPURATHA KANNANUNHI NAYAR. 

Age 35. —Mundur Amsam. Palghat — 2nd Grade Pleader practising at Palghat for 

10 years in Munsiff’s Court. 

I heard the 90th witness Achuda Menon give his evidence. I agree in most that lie 
said. I think however that the Nayars do not desire a right of partition of TarawAd property. 
At present officials and Vakeels give part of their self-acquired property to their wives. KA- 
ranavans in like manner give portions to their wives and children, but it is from the TarawAd 
property. This does lead to dissension. There is dissension in nearly all the big Nayar 
families in Palghat Taluk from this cause. Auandaravans can sometimes earn property by 
taking lands on rent. When they do so they provide for their wives and children from 
wluit they earn- They usually give the whole to their wives and children. Person¬ 
ally I think a Nayar’s self-acquisitions, if he die intestate, should be divided into three— £ to 
wife and children, | to deceased’s tarawad, and ^ to his own tdvazhi. Generally the KArana- 
van is a distant relative, and to keep alive his interest in his Anandaravans/^ should be given 
to the tarawAd. One-third should be given to tAvazhi in recognition of the natural love to 
mother, brothers and sisters. I think the father should be the guardian of wife and children in 
all cases. It would be a great encouragement to him to work. Under the influence of the tara- 
wAd system Anandaravans have no incentive to work and become lazy. Anandaravans except 
in towns, have no scope for employment except in agriculture. Tho majority of the Nayar 
tarawAds in Palghat Taluk are certainly poor, but they are better off than most of the Nayar 
tarawAds in the other taluks of South Malabar. The Nayars generally desire testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions. In my opinion the power should not be subject to any restric¬ 
tion. Tho fear lest the wife should desert the husband operates to prevent tho husband from 
giving wives property inter vivos. It is generally the girl’s mother who selects the husband, 
aud she is chiefly influenced by tho amount of property that the man has. I would wish the 
girl to exercise her own choice of a husband even if she were only 14 years old. The KAra- 
uavan cares nothing for her; her mother thinks of nothing but money; and her father has no 
claim over her. As long as the mother lives the daughter’s attachment to the tarawAd will 
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he strong. I think that all the Nayars should be allowed to intermarry as one caste. f 
should be glad to see the Bill recognize intermarriage between all divisions of Nayars. 1 
would go so far as to abolish by law tho prohibition of intermarriage between sub-divisions of 
Nayars. I am a Matriculate. Polygamy should be prohibited. There are now four Nayars 
reading in England. One of them is my brother. He is reading for the Civil Service in 
Condon. Two are reading for Medicine. One is reading for the Bar. Three are from Pal- 
ghat and one is from Ponnaui. I am paying fot* iny brother’s education in England. My 
tarawAd pays Rs. 350 as assessment, and the tenants pay Rs. 80 in addition. I manage the 
tarawad affairs with the consent of my older brother. When the Pattars here consort with 
Nayar women, they, most of them, have already Brahman wives of their own. They don’t go 
through the ceremony of ‘Kidakkura’ when they consort with Nayar women. The derivation 
of ‘Kidakknra’ is I think, Kidakka-f-paraga. Faraga means to ask—to ask permission. Thus 
the phrase means to ask permission for cohabitation. In Palghateveu if Anandaravans marry 
with their Karanavan’s consent it is not usual for the Karanavan to support the Anaudara- 
van’s wife in his tarawAd, except in the case of well-to-do tarawads. Anandaravan has a right 
to have his wifo with him in the tarawad house if he has the means to support her. Ho would 
do this irrespective of the RAranavan’s wishes. In almost all tho tarawads the Ear ana vn ns 
and Anandaravans are fighting. The Anandaravans aro not so submissive as they were for¬ 
merly. RAranavans call the Anandaravans impertinent and disobedient. In most tarawads 
the number of members is quite beyond one man’s management. If tlie KAnumvau’s hands 
were strengthened the wholo tnrawAd would be ruined. RAranavans always have their wives 
to live with them, In most cases, the RAranavans are very old and infirm men. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; rend over to the witness who 
inidevslunds English and admitted by him to be correct. 

PaMiat, y IT. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 


Palghat, 
15th June 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 103. 

KIJNYANUNHI MANNUR MtrNNAM NAYAR. 


Age. 44. 


I have a separato Malikhana of 900 fauarns a year. Niue persons altogether in my 
family receive Maliklmna from Government. My amsam is TadukkashAri, 12 miles Y est ot 
i’alghat. As far as I have enquired the majority of the Nayars in my locality desire a marri¬ 
age law, on the lines indicated in my replies to the questions. 1 have spoken about the 
matter to about 15 people ; and about 10 of them wore in favour of legislation. 1 knew 
nothing about the matter till I got the questions of the Commission. There aro about 100 
Nayar tnniwAds in my amsam. I think divorce ought to be regulated. Barrenness, incur¬ 
able disease, mutual disagreement aro supposed to be reasonable grounds of divorce. *But 
after divorce the woman must be maintained by tho husband. Our tarawad is now divided 
into five smaller tarawAds, each having no community of interest with tho rest. The 5 tara- 
wads live in seven houses. The number of members would bo about 40, 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness m 
Malaya lain and admitted by him lobe correct. 

Pa]ghat, 4 H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

lorn June 1891. 3 Collector and Commissioner, 
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Witness No. 104. 

EL AY ATT A ACHUDA MENON. 

Age 49.—Pallamchdthanur Amsam.—Palghat Taluk. 

Am Anandaravan in my Taraw&d. Taraw&d assessment is about Rs. 8000. Our ta¬ 
raw&d is divided into three branch taraw&ds, and I nm the head of my branch. Each branch 
has separate property, and thero is also joint tarnwad property. My branch assessment is 
about Rs. 1000. I took part iu the meeting held at Palghat last year in which it was re¬ 
solved to petition Government to give a Bill about marriage. I don’t remember what was 
settled at the meeting, but I know I did not agree with the meeting. I think if we get a 
marriage law, the tnmw&ds will cease to prosper, as no property will lapse to the taraw&d 
I don’t know what my Nayar neighbours think There at e but few Naynr tarawads in my 
locality. They are divided in opinion, and I don’t know what the opinion of the majority 
is. The Karanavans and Annndaravans in all the important taraw&ds are in a state of 
hatred and dissension. The K&ratravan treats the joint property ns if it w;.s his own p-ope'ty. 
He will be the head of his own branch. Mid will have no affection for the members of other’ 
branches. He will want to benefit his own wife and children. It is usual for fatlieis to rive 
some part of their self-acquisitions to their wife ai d children. 1 think testamentary power 
over self-acquisitions should be granted, and that that power would si Sice I would uphold 
existing law as to succession in case of intestacy. Brahmans and our own caste p’ ople consort 
with our women. I wish to say that Tavazhi pr operty should not lapse to the taraw&d. T&- 
vnzhi property is pr operty acquired by Annndaravnns. They get proper ty by trade in paddy, 
by cultivating taraw&d and other lands on lease. The females get pi operty from their hus¬ 
bands. That is T&vazhi property. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, 7 H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

15th June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 105. 

POLLEKAT KITTUNHI NAYAR. 

Age 60. — Koltai Amsam. Palghat Taluk. 

I am the K&ranavan of my Taraw&d. The taraw&d lands pay about Rs. 230. I have 
not had any inter rogatories ■»ertt me. I find that people are divided in opinion as to marriage 
legislation. I have not discussed the matter with many people, ami I can’t say what the 
majority think. There may be about 300 houses of Navara in Kottai. My tarawad pays the 
m st assessment of any in the Amsam. I don’t think a mar riage law would be objectionable. 
I have not studied the subject. There is dissension in every respectable taraw&d in my loca¬ 
lity. When our Anandaravans grow up and form Sambandbam they complain that theK&ra- 
nnvan does not supply their wants. They refuse to work for the taraw&d. Some form 
Sambandbam with, some against, the wish of the K&rar.avan. Sometimes a taraw&d has 
five or six t&vazhis, and the Karanavan will only feel affection for his own tavazhi. Some 
K&ranavnns dispose of tho taraw&d property as if it wero their own. 

Taken down Inj me in the presence of the Contmiseion : rend over to the witness in 
Malaya lam and admitted hy Inm to !»■ correct. 

1’itlglr.ir. ) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 


15th Jl nv. 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 106. 

VADAYATTIi! tAppan nayar. 

Ago 48.—Palateri Amsam, Palghat—Tarawad pays an assessment of Rs 100. 

1 pay about Rs 300 assessment in my own name. I a'n the Karan a van • 

I have sent iu my answers to tho questions. I have no objection to a marri¬ 
age law being passed. I have discussed tho matter with many people in my amsnm 
and in Palghat. Many people desire tho law. Some who are uneducated object to it. A majority 
of the people are well-informed. There are about bOO t straw ads in my mnsam. Tho Sthftnis don’t 
want the Bill. A majority of the middle class people wish for it. 1 think that partition of Tara- 
wad property should be obtainable if and when a majority of the members desire it. I believe 
a majority of the Ntiya-s would agree with me. There is now no end to strifo between the 
K&ranavan and the junior members. In caso of intestacy I would give half of self-acquisi¬ 
tions to wife and children. The other half should be divided equally between tho tarawad 
and t&vazhi. Testamentary power over self-aeqnisitions should bo granted and should be 
unrestricted. The fathor should be iruardiau of his wife and children. Even now it is the 
father in most cases who actually looks after them. He often does so even when they remain 
in the taraw&d house of the mother. I would not have the law render void intermarriages 
between any sub-divisions of Nayars. If a woman married a man in a lower Nayar division, 
she should lose tho right to enter her tarawad, but should have a claim to separate mainte¬ 
nance from her taraw&d. In Chaughat there are many instances of a Nayar woman marry¬ 
ing in a lower division. All I ask is that if intermarriages between Nayar sub-divisions now 
prohibited arc hereafter contracted tho law should not make them void. I would retain the 
restrictions on consanguinity. I would not prohibit marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
(n tho Palghat Rajah’s family this procedure is freely followed. Other Nayars do not 
generally marry in their deceased wife’s taraw&d. The prohibited degrees amongst all 
Nayars are the wife’s lineal female ancestors or descendants. I would restrict divorce. A 
caste pancMyat appointed by the Court should be tho tribunal in divorce cases. Tho grounds 
of divorce should he adultery and habitual disobedience only. In case of barrenness or incu¬ 
rable disease a man should be allowed to marry a second wife, making proper provision for 
the maintenance of the first. I have 4 or 5 Auandaravans. Some means should be devised, if 
possible, to prevent tho necessity of the bride and bridegroom appearing before a Registrar to 
register marriage. I was formerly the Kariastanof the Palghat Valia Rajah. Ho still occa¬ 
sionally consults me. I spend a good deal of my time at Palghat. I have a nephew who is 
a B. A., B. L., I don’t know any instanco of Nayar in Palghat who has two wives. There 
are many difficulties iu the way of making provision for wife and children by gift inter vivos. 
The wife may die, or may desert tho husband. I know an instance in which a man gave all 
his property to his wife; she died, and he was then not .allowed by her relatives even to 
enter the tarawad. I know of 4 or 5 instances in which wives who have received gifts of 
property from their husbands, afterwards deserted that husband for a wenltheir man. 
Divorces by husbands arc very common. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, 

15th June 1891. 


1 


H. M. WINTERBOTDAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 107. 

KALAMKANDATHIL GOVINDA MENON. 

Age 36.—Pcrur Amsam, Walluvanad Taluk.— 2nd Grade Pleader ■practising at Temalapuraw. 

I hold a puttah for nearly Rs. 100 in my own name. I am an Anandaravan in my 
tarawAd, hue I am the manager. The tarawad assessment is about Rs. 30- I have sent in 
my answers to the interrogatories. I um in favour of a permissive marriage law. 1 wish for 
some modifications in the Bill. In ease of intestacy 1 would give half of self-acquisitions to 
wife and children, and half to the tavazhi, and not to tho taiawAd. Tho father should be 
guardian of his wife and children. I desire testamentary power over self-acquisitions, and 
would not place it under any restriction. The man should be bound to maintain his wife 
and childron. I approve of this obligation being impostd by the law. Either man or wife '’im 
now divorce at will. I would restrict tho right of divorce. Adultery on the par; ci the who, 
and habitual disobedience should bo tho only grounds on which divorce should be g run to 1 lw 
the husband. Adultery and polygamy should be the grounds on wliL ,. a wife should be 
granted divorce. Cruelty, and habitual neglect to provide necessaries are not sufficient reasons 
for a wife to demand divorce. There may be some eases of cruelty in which the law ought to 
allow divorce. Marriages should be registered, but tho bride and bridegroom need not appear 
before a Registrar. A document might be drawn up at the time and phico ol marriage, and 
tho husband or witnesses might get it registered afterwards. The present caste restrictions 
should not he ignored but should bo upheld by the Act. The law can be hereafter modified it 
the Nayars desire that existing restrictions on intermarriage should be relaxed. I would 
retain the provision in tho Hill limiting the prohibited degrees of consanguinity to tho 5th 
degree. I do not think that a marriage beyond the 5th degree would be objected to. The 
custom is that a man shall not marry in bis own tarawad. 1 have practised for 12 years at. 
Temalapumm. It is 11 miles South West of Palghat. There are no Nambudiri illams in the 
Palghat Taluk. Tho tali-kettu eeremouy is not a real marriage. It gives no right to cohabit. 
It is invariably performed. If neglected the girl would be considered a:t outcaste. I never 
heard of the performance of tali-kettu being neglected in any case. It is part of tho cere - 
mnuy that tho Manavalati should tear a cloth on the 4th day in token that lie dissolves the 
connexion. The t mi ‘Sambaudliam’ or ‘Kidakkura’ aroused indiscriminately to denote 
marriage. I have attended eight or ton weddings in Pcrur and the neighbourhood, and at. 
Tomalapuratn. I have never heard a friend of the bridegroom declare “ Let so and so visit so 
and so punning the girl; for 0 mouths ” 1 have never heard that such a declaration is ever 
made at weddings. 1 have been disen-sing the Bill with my friends and neighbours for tin; 
last three months. I have di-cussed it with about 100 persons. The major portion of them 
were in favour of marriage legislation. There may be about 100 Nayar tarawads in Pei ur, 
and about 50 in the Ainsatn where I now live. The majority of them are poor tarawAds. 
20 n / 0 may bo rich tarawads. If a tarawad has an income of 5000 paras uf paddy (or Rs. 1500; 
I should class it as a rich tarawAd. In almost all tarawads, rich and poor, the Karanavans and 
Angiularavans are quarrelling together. I can vouch that this disagreement dates from at 
least 20 yeai -3 back. Lt arises from tho partiality shown by KArauavans to their own tavazhis. 
In some cases the Anindaravans misbehave. KAranavans refuse them pocket-money (Mel- 
chilavu). KAranavaus misappropriate tho tarawAd property, and alienate it, in favour of their 
wives and children. The Anandaravans misbehave, are disobedient and will not work. This 
state of things is common throughout all Malabar. I believe this evil is inseparable from the 
Marumakkathayam system. I think that educa'ion, and the practice of Karanavans bring¬ 
ing their wives and children to live with them in the Karanavans’ tarawad may have had 
something to do with this. Attachment to wife and children is growing stronger amongst 
Nayars, both of rich and poor tarawAds. I would propose to give half of a man s self acqui¬ 
sitions to his tAvazhi out of fear of public opinion. As the system actually exists, we must 
do something for it. 1 did not attend Achuda Menon’s (99th witness,) meeting last year, 
nor did I sign the petition to Government. I am not a member of the K&rala feabha. 'I emn- 
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lapuram whore I practise, is in a corner of the District. In these parts Nayar women 
generally remain in their own taraw&ds after mariage. I should say about 33°/„ of Ananda- 
ravans get some self-acquired property, either by gifts from their fathers, by cultivating 
taraw&d and other lands, and occasionally by trade. There is a class of the Nayars who earn 
their living by daily labour, chiefly as agricultural labourers. In this class also the husband 
does not generally have his wife to live with him. In almost all clases a tarawad will 
have some land held on K&nam or Verump&ttam. The average number of persons in n 
taraw&d will be 10 or 15. The largest number will be 100 or 120 members. Capricious 
divorces are numerous. Divorce suits I should wish to be determined by a panchayat appoint¬ 
ed by the Court. In my opinion, I should say that as a body the Nayars are not in a 
flourishing condition, but are degenerating. Formerly Anandnravans «nd Karanavans cultiva¬ 
ted their lands by their own joint labour. Now the K&ranavans have generally leased 
out their lands to yearly tenants. The practice has increased of the last ten years and 
is growing. 

Taken down by me in the jiresence of the Commission; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, i II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

15th Junk 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 108. 

OHtFVATHA KUISHNAN NAYAR. 

Age ,38.—Pdlathulli Amsam. — Palghat. 

My Tarnw&d pays Rs. 180 assessment. 1 am an Anandnravau. Am a first Grade 
Pleader, practising at Palghat. I have sent in my answers to tho questions. I am 
in favour of the proposed legislation. I would modify the Bill in somo respects. I would 
register a declaration to be made by the parties at the marriage, in place of making the 
bride appear before a Registrar. Personally I do not object to resort to Court for a divorce. 
I see no alternative- Tho people generally object to it. I should desire the law 
to recognize divorce by mutual agreement. In case of adultery I wonld allow divorce 
through a Court whether the udultery were by wife or husband. I would have cruelty 
by husband, and desertion for 2 years by either party, to be grounds for divorce. I 
would accept proviso (1) in question 40 as it stands. A majority of the people would 
not go with me. I agree to all the new rights proposed by the Bill. So far as I 
know the Nayars of Palghat would, most of them, wish to give all their self-acquisitions to 
their children. I have been practising for 14 years at Calicut and Palghat. I was the 
Secretary of the KSrala Sabha in Calicut. My connection. with tho Sablia ceased 5 years 
ago. I took no part in drawing up any Bill. I loft the Sabha about the time that it became 
a political association. I agree with what last witness says as to the unsatisfactory way in which 
the Marumukkath&yam system is now working, and as to tho dissensions generally prevadliug 
in taraw&ds. I think this state of things is general throughout South Malabar, but dissen¬ 
sions are specially ripe in Palghat Taluk. I was in Calicut for 12 years as a pleader. When 
I first knew it, the state of things in Calicut was not so bad as at the end of the 12 years. 
From the cases coming before me from Ponnaui, Ernad and Walluvanad, 1 judged that dis¬ 
sensions were general in those taluks. 30 or 40 suits for maintenance by junior members 
against K&ranavans came before mo during 11 years, and these form the basis of my opinion. 
I often visited Ponnaui, Ernad and Walluvanad in criminal cases. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness ivho 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat. j) H. M WINTER BOTH AM. 

lt)TH Jl'NK 1891 ) Collector Had t 'tun ticisstoncr. 
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Witness No. 109. 

kArAt dAmodara menon. 

Age 34.—Elapulli Amsam.—Palghat Taluk. 

Am Anandaravan in my TarawAd. It pays over Rs. 100 as assessment. Am 1st 
({fade Pleader practising at Palghat since beginning of this year. Practised before at Calicut 
for two years. I have sent in my answers to the questions. I should object to resort to 
Court for a divorce. I would suggest that for the trial of divorce cases a caste PanchAyat 
should be appointed, two members by husband, two by wife and one by the Court, and the 
decision should go according to the majority. I have discussed this marriage question with 
a largo number of persons in Palghat. Most of them would approve of marriage legislation 
on the lines which I have in my answers indicated. I think the grounds of divorce Bhould 
be (1) adultery on part of either, (2) cruelty on part of husband, (3j continued 
disobedience on part of wife, (4) desertion by husband for one year, desertion by wife for 
three years, (5) continued absence, without either party hearing of the other, for 5 or 7 years. 

1 don’t know what the opinion of the general society is as to the reasonable grounds 
of divorce. I would allow the husband to marry again, if the 1st wife were suffering from 
incurable disease. If the husband were suffering from incurable disease, the wife should 
have the right of divorce. I have heard that polyandry still exists in parts of Walluvanad. 
Certain parents in Walluvanad 3 or 4 years ago asserted to me that polyandry was customary. 
1 know personally of no instance. In Palghat a woman rarely changes her husband more 
than once. When she attains middle age she will scarcely ever change husbands. In¬ 
stances of women divorcing men are very few. There are a pretty large number of cases in 
which the men change Sambandliam 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, £ H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

16th June 1891. \ Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 110. 

MARADHUR GOVINDA MENON. 

Age 32 .— Vadavanur Amsam.—Palghat Taluk. 

Am Anandaravan in my.Tarawad. My TarawAd pays Rs. 80 and odd as assessment. 
1st Grado Pleader practising at Palghat for seven years. I have sent in my answers to the 
questions. I am in favour of marriage legislation, with the modifications set forth in my 
answers. The law should place no impediment on intermarriage between subdivisions of 
Nayars. The law should recoguize such intermarriages if they take place. The law should 
prohibit marriages between Nayars and others of different castes not being Brahmans or 
Kshatriyas. Adultery and habitual disobedience on part of the wife should be grounds 
of divorce. Cruelty on part of husband should be the wife’s ground of divorce. I would ap¬ 
point a caste panchayat to try divorce cases. The Court should appoint. The PanchAyat should 
sit at the locality where the parties reside. The PanqfiAyat should not be bound by any rules 
of evidence. I would allow the parties to be represented by Pleaders. I think suchapanchA- 
yat would deal equal justice between hnsband and wifS. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, 

16th June 1891. 


} 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 111. 

NfiDHILLATHA GOPALA MENON. 

Age 42.—Kizhakketara Amsam. — I'alghat Taluk. 

KAranavan in my TarawAd. TarawAd pays Rs. 800 odd. There will be 100 mem¬ 
bers in the TarawAd. It is one of the largest tarawAds in the Amsam. I have sent in my 
answers to the questions. I am in favour of a permissive marriage law. I would stop poly¬ 
gamy. Most of the people in my amsam and in the Tara of Kollangod favour tho legislation. 
There are more than 100 Nayar houses in the Tara. I have discussed the subject with 
various people besides those in the Tara. I am only the K Aran avail of my branch. 
The tarawad is divided into five tAvazhis. My tAvazhi pays Rs. 800 The whole tarawAd 
pays Rs. 2000, which is divided between tho five tAvazhis. About 15 years ago my Karana- 
van (since deceased) sued to recover all my tavazhi property from my tavazhi. He succeed¬ 
ed as to a part of the property. The view of tho majority of the people is that a part of 
self-acquisitions ought to go to the taiawAd. They would wish more than one half to go to 
wife and children. The practice now is for the father to look after his children. The 
Karanavan merely gives them food. The expenses of education and all elso they require is 
supplied by the father. I would make the father the guardian. Such is the practice even 
where the wife lives in her own tarawAd. The Karanavan has no affection except for his own 
wife and children. The women simply get their food from the KAranavans, and look to their 
husbands for everything else. I would have the husband-father to be guardian of wife and 
children in all cases. In 75 °/ 0 of tarawads the wives live in their own tarawAds for the 
greater part of the year. They will live in their husband’s houses for 3 or 4 
mouths of the year. The remaining 25 °/ u will live with their husbands. Almost all the 
big tarawAds have ono or two Kalams (outlying farm-houses) where the Anandaravans live 
with their wives. At present there is no disagreement between mo and my Tarawad Karana¬ 
van. My KAranavan is now litigating with one of tho tAvazhis. Tho tAvazhi is suing him 
for maintenance. My KAranavan has paid my branch nothing for maintenance for 15 years. 
Tho present KAranavan is seventy years old. I don’t know what his opinion is about the 
Rill. 

Taken down by me in the ■presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Sfulajalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

I’alghat, ) H. M. WTNTERBOTHAM, 

lfiiil June 1891. S Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 112. 

KUNNANKUMARATHA CHAPUNHIMENON. 

Age 59.—Panangdtiri Amsam.-—Palghat Taluk. 

I am the senior Anandaravan. TarawAd pays over Rs. 800. I have not received any 
interrogatories. I manage the affairs of theTarawAd with my KArauavau's consent. He is 
mv direct elder brother. There is ojily one tavazhi in our tarawAd. In my Atnsnm the 
people desire a marriage law. My tarawad is a SthAni fcarawAd, and only Brahmans can 
consort with the females. So we catmot accept the law. For the last 4 months I have been 
discussing the matter with my neighbours. Most of them think that the expensive tAli-kettu 
and the following Sambandhatn ceremony should be consolidated into one, I think the 
ceremony of marriage should only take place when the bride and bridegroom are really 
united. It is the custom to celebrate tAli-kettu before puberty. The belief is that 
it tAli-kettu wore not performed before puberty the girl would be an outcaste. I wish 
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the law would reduce the t&li-kettu expenses. There is a general wish that the wife and 
children should inherit half of intestate self-acquisitions. Divoroe ought to be regulated. The 
people, including the women, desire this. Adultery and aversion should be grounds of divorce 
it husband seeks it, Cruelty and neglect to maintain should be the grounds on which a wife 
may divorce. In case ot dispute in divorce cases the Court must settle it. There are Nayars 
of equal caste with my family, but it has never been the custom for our women to accept any 
but Brahman consorts. The head of my taraw&d must have been a D 6 sa-V&zhi under the 
Zacnoriu. My K&ranavan received no notice to attend here. I don’t know what his opinion 
is. He lives in a detached house belonging to us with bis wife and children, a call’s distance 
from the tarawad house. The invitation was sent to me because it is I who am virtually at- 
tendinu to all business connected with the taraw&d. I desire testamentary power over self- 
acquisitions. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malnyalam and admitted by him. to be correct. 

Pal ghat, 7 H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

16th Junk 1891 ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 113. 

PANIKATH N Alt AY AN AN MANADIYAR. 

Ape 33.—Kizhakkhtara Amsam.—Anandaravan in Tarawad.—Tarawad pays 

Rs. 600 and odd, 

I have not received any interrogatories. I manage the affairs of the TarawAd 
under my K&rariavan. He is my mother ’3 elder sister’s son. So far as my knowlodge goes 
the people have no objection to a permissive marriage law. Some are anxious for it. More 
than half desire it. In cases of intestacy the people would wish that a share of self-acquisi¬ 
tions should go to wife and children. One-third should go to wife and children, £ to his own 
tuvazln, £ to his tarawad. Thero ought to be a law to restrict capricious divorce. Adultery, 
habitual disobedience should be grounds ou which the husband may divorce. I think the 
Ci tire must decide divorce cases. Probably the people will dislike this. Perhaps arbitrators 
might be appointed to settle divorce cases. The arbitrators might be appointed by the Naitu * 
Ytt'/.his (local chieftains) or by the Court. The latter way would be the best. I have not seen 
my K&ranavan since receiving the notice. Ho was living in his wife’s house six miles away. 
He is 38 years old. Nayars are now writing Wills, so they don’t want a power which they 
have already got. J am a Nuvar by caste. 

Taken do wn by me in Ihe’ presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malnyalam and. admitted by him to be correct. 

Paighat, d H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

1 6th June 1891. j Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 114. 

VANIEMPARAMBATHA SHAtfGUNHI MENON. 

Age 36.—Koduvayur Amsam, Paighat. — 2nd Grade'Pleader practising at Temalapuram. 

Have practised there for 10 years. Before that I practised for two years at Tirur. 
I received no interrogatories. The people here desire a marriage law. Two meetings were 
helil here last year, one presided over by Mr. Krishna Menon, late Sub-Judge, the other by 
Mr. Gopalau Nayar, Deputy Collector. I attended both. Both Meetings resolved that there 
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ought to be a marriage law. I was in favour of the resolutions. I don’t remember the date 
of Meetings. At the 2nd meeting about 200 persons attended. I don’t recolleot what the re¬ 
solutions were. I would give out of intestate self-acquisitions j to wife and children, £ to 
tavazhi and £ to tarawAd. The divorce tribunal should be a caste panchayat. Adultery, 
habitual disobedience, incurable disease are the proper grounds of divorce. Father should 
be guardian. Testamentary power should be granted, subject to no restraint. Out of the per¬ 
sons who are named as having taken part in the proceedings of the second meeting 14 were 
officials and pleaders, 22 were non-officials. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, -I H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

I 6th June 1891. J Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 115. 

kothAndath mAnju me non. 

Age 57. —Padinyaratara Amsam, Palghat,—Karanavan of Tarawdd .— Tar aw Ad 

pays no assessment. 

I pay Rs. 300 on my own separate property. Rs. 60 is the assessment of my tAvazhi 
Rs. 240 is the assessment of my own self-acquired property. I have not received any interro¬ 
gatories. There would bo about 100 tarawAds in my amsam. Five or six pay more 
assessment than I do. I don’t, understand the details of the proposed marriage legislation. 
The form of marriage in my amsam is called ‘ Kidakknra’. At the time of the ceremony, a 
declaration is made by the senior male, or chief male, of the bridegroom’s party to the senior 
female of the bride’s tarawad that the union should continue for six months- She answers 
• so be it. Let him come’. I have attendod many weddings. This declaration is invariably 
made. It is an old practice. The bridegroom is not tied down for six months. He may give 
up the girl when he likes. I never heard of a case of the senior woman replying ‘ let him come 
for ever'. I never heard of this being the form of reply anywhere in Palghat Taluk. The 
‘ Kidakknra’ ceremony is intended to unite the man and woman as husband and wifo for life ; 
but either party may terminate the union at pleasure. I should not object to have this 
< Kidakkura’ recognized by law as a legal marriage. The Nayars are divided in opinion. The 
persons who object to the Bill want to be able to act according to their own inclinations. 

1 have not discussed the matter in my amsam, nor have I heard it made a subject of discus¬ 
sion there. The people would like a law which in case of intestacy would give » man’s self- 
acquisitions to his widow and children. Some would like trf grve half only. They would give 
the other half to their own tAvazhi. They would give nothing to the tarawAd. Why should 
anything be given to the tarawad ? No one would have joy in giving a portion to the tarawAd* 
A man’s love only extends to his wife and children, and to his own tAvnzhi. The whole self- 
acquisitions should only be given to wife and children, if it is determined to change Maru- 
niakkathAyam into MakkatbAyam. In the majority of cases the Nayar wives live with their 
husbands, in the husband’s own house or in his tarawAd house. Usually the Anandaravans’ 
wives only visit their husbands’ houses. What I said above only refers to KAranavans’ wives. 
Anandaravans’ wives will generally not visit their husbands’ houses for more than one month 
in u year. If they are pregnant they stay for about two months. I can’t explain the reason. 
There are not many cases in which Anandaravans have self-acquired property. Thore may be 
2 or 4 such tarawAds in my amsam. They get property from their fathers, or their tAvazhi 
relations, or by their own exertions. They tuko lauds £>r cultivation on lease. It won’t fit in 
with the MarumakkathAyam system if the father is made guardian of the wife and children. 
He can’t be guardian if MarumakkathAyam is retained. Testamentary power over self¬ 
acquisitions is desirable. I would retain the proposed restriction in favour of wife and child- 
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ren. The wife should have a right to claim maintenance from her husband, while the Ram- 
bnndham lasts, from his self-acquired property only. The children should have a right of 
maintenance against the father. The wife should not at the same time have a right to claim 
maintenance from the taraw&J. If the wife lives iu her own tarawad the husband should 
provide everything but her food, i. e. cloths, oil, betel and anything that the children may 
require. I think the avorage annual expenditure of a husband on his wife, in my class of 
tarawad, would be about Rs. 30 a year, Each child below 10 years of age would require about 
Rs- 5 in addition. There are children who woald require Rs. 30 a year each. There would 
only be 5 or 6 taraw&Js in my amsam in which the Anandaravans could give on this scale. 

In other taraw&ds they can only give according to their means. In most cases the union of 
a man and woman lasts for lifo. About 25 % of marriages will be followed by a divorce. 

There are few cases in which the wife terminates the union. In most cases it is the husband 

who brings about the divorce. Divorce just depends on the will of the parties. They will 
not openly state what the reason is. Social opinion is no restraint on divorce. Res¬ 
pectable men would not divoreo capriciously, but no one who wanted to divorce 
would listen to their opinion. Women do suffer from this Btaie of things, because 
they cannot get other suitable husbands. There have been instances of capricious 

divorce in my amsam which have inflicted hardship on the woman. 1 can’t say 

how many. A remedy to check capricious divorce is necessary. It is for Government to 
provide the way. I can’t suggest the way. I would prohibit intermarriage between sub- 
castes of Nayars where such prohibition is now in force by custom. The custom of prohibi¬ 
tory degrees as to affinity depends on whether there is pula (pollution) between the woman 
and the deceased wife. A man cannot marry a woman between whom aud his deceased wife 
there was pula (observance of pollution on her death). There are not more than 2 or 4 in¬ 
stances in my amsam where a woman has had as many as 4 husbands in succession. Poly¬ 
andry is unheard of in Palghat. I have never heard of it iu Walluvauad, Ponnani or in the 
Cochin State. (Note—The meaning of polyandry is explained). I know of no iusanceof a Nayar 
having two wives at the same time. The ‘Kidakkura’ formalities are observed in full each time 
a man or a woman remarries. My experience is limited to my own neighbourhood. There 
are some Nayar women iu my amsam who have Pattar consorts. There are one or two tarawad* 
who only take Pattars for their women. Pattars do not go through the form of ‘Kidakkura, 
wheu they consort with a Nayar woman. There are some instances iu my amsam where a 
Nayar man aud woraau cohabit without formality- Such cases are clandestine. If the man 
is of an equal or higher caste than a woman such connections involve no social penalty. If a • 
woman became pregnant aud the father could not be ascertained, she ought to be turned out 
of the taraw&d. If a man being of equal or higher caste acknowledged the paternity, there 
would be no further difficulty. Acknowledged cohabitation with a girl by a man of proper 
caste should bo pronouuced by law to have the same effect as a legal marriage. If paternity 
were proved to the satisfaction of all the caste, even if the man denied it, the law should 
proclaim him to be the legal huSba'nd of the girl. Dissensions in tarawads are the rule and 
not the exception. This is so iu my amsam. Ever since I can remember the Karanavana have 
had their wives to livo with them, unless the wife’s taraw&d is very close by. I am not 
conscious of any change in the custom as to this. I have three daughters, one sou, and three 
nephews aud five nioces in my tavazhi. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malay alum and admitted by him to be correct. 

} 


Palghat, 
17th June 1801 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 116. 

KAVISSfiRI VlTTIL RAMUNHI NAYAR. 

Age 63.—Tarur Amsam. — Palghat. 

I am KAranavan of my Tarawad. It pays Rs. 500 and odd. I have not received any 
interrogatories. I have heard all that last witness (K. Manju Menon) has said. I am in favour 
of a permissive marriage law. The people in my locality are divided in opinion. I have been 
sick and do not go out much. I can’t say how the majority would vote- Well-informed 
peoplo desire the proposed legislation; the others aro apprehensive ot change. I have only 
discussed the matter with such people as came to my house. Testamentary power over self- 
acquisitions is very desirable. I would have it unrestricted. In case of intestacy I would 
give half to wife and children. The other half should certainly go to the tavazhi, and not to 
the tarawad. The father should be the guardian of his children, and should be responsible for 
their education and for everything except the food, if they live with their K&ranavan. It is 
for the Government to decide how to make this fit in with the Marumakkath&yam system. 

I f there are ten members in a tarawAd, perhaps one will work for the tarawAd: the other 
nine will learn how to bring suits, and their aim will be to get something out of the tarawads. 
They and the KAranavan fight together, and the result of this is that most of the tarawads 
round Tenmlapuram and Palghat have been ruined. 1 should wish capricious divorce to be 
restricted. Adultery on either side should be made the ground of divorce. I can see no 
alternative except to decide divorce cases by the ordinary procedure in Court. Registration 
of marriage before the Sub-Registrar is objectionable. People would prefer that the Adhigari 
or some four chief men should be appointed to register in each amsam. I would keep the 
customary form of ‘Kidakkura’ and havo the Registrar to be present at every marriage. Or 
a declaration might bo made before the PramAnis that a ‘Kidakkura’ had been celebrated, 
and the PramAnis might forward the declaration to the Sub-Registrar for registration. 
Customary restriction as to caste, consanguinity and affinity should be retained. There is 
no polyandry in Palghat. I don’t like to bo questioned regarding polyandry. No one likes 
to be forced to say that it prevails anywhere. Respectable men do not form ‘Kidakkura’ 
with more than one woman at a time. I think polygamy should be prohibited. It is only 
within tho last 15 or 20 years that the members of turawAdsihavo been fighting with their 
Karanavans. The fashion was introduced from Teliichorry of Anandaravans bringing 
suits to remove KAranavans. Thero were no suits to remove KAranavans till within the last 
20 years. Some suits by junior members against KAranavans proved successful, and then 
other junior members were thus encouraged to bring suits. There are many schools now. 
The boys only receive imperfect education. This is another cause of dissensions in tarawAds 
here. The wives of the KAranavans do not generally live with their husbands for more 
than 2 or 3 months at a time. Then they return to their own houses. The practice is just the 
same with the wives of the Anandaravans. The KArauavans have no advantage over the 
junior members in this respect. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malvyalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, 

17th Junk 1891. 


H M. WINTER BOTH A M, 

Collector and Commissioner ; 
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Witness No. 117. 

KANtR SHfiKHARAN NAYAR. 

Age 62.—Chittalanjeri Amsam, Palghat. 

My Taraw&d pays between Rs. COO and 700 as assessment in 5 or G Amsams. My 
tarawad is split iuto four branches. It is my branch which pays between 11s. 600 and 700. 1 

should object to any change in old custom. If any change is affected it should be after con¬ 
sultation with all the castemen. I have not received the interrogatories. The people in my 
locality don’t understand what are the details of the Bill, and so they don’t know whether 
they are for it or against it. I should like to see the details of the Bill before I expressed my 
opinion. 

Taken down by vie in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
SJ a lay ala in and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, ) H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

17th June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 118. 

MALAMEL NANU NAYAR. 

Age 57.—Kdttusheri Amsam. Palghat Taluk. 

My Taraw&d pays about Rs. 300 as assessment. I am Anandaravan managing Tara¬ 
wad My Karanavan is tny uncle in another tavazhi. I received no interrogatories. My 
Kftranavan knows I have come here. His age is 05. I have beard what the last three witness¬ 
es have said. I thiuk the passing of a marriage law is desirable. I agree with 110th witness 
Ramunhi Nayar, except that I would only give \ of self-acquisitions to wife and children, J 
should go to the tarawfid, and not to the tavazhi. Father should be guardian. Testamentary 
power should be accorded over self-acquisitions. Divorce should only be allowed for adultery 
on part of wife. Mere adultery by the husband should not give the wife the right of divorce. 

I would have divorce cases decided by chief men appointed by the Court. Customary caste * 
and other restrictions on marriage should be retained. The above represents my own opi¬ 
nion and tho opinion of most of those whom I havo consulted. I have consulted about 30 
people. There are about 40 Nayar tarawads in my amsam. Dissension is general amongst 
them. The cause is that the Karanavans waste the tarawad property. They think they 
can do what they like being Karanavans. Tho bad feeling in taraw&ds has come into exis¬ 
tence within the last 20 years. I can’t explain the reason. My K&ranavan and I live to¬ 
gether. He knows what opinion I was going to give. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, > H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

17 th June 1891.) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 119. 

KOZHISH^RI KARUNAGARA MENON. 

Age 28,—Neduva Amsam, Emad Taluk. 

Am a B. A. Sub-Editor of the “ Hindu ” Newspaper, I am the author of the pam¬ 
phlet now shown me entitled “ Observations on the Malabar Marriage Bill.” I am of opinion 
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that there is no necessity for legislation on any basis, I have had opportunities of ascer¬ 
taining the feelings of people on the subject from various parts of Malabar. The people (as 
far as 1 know) are against any legislative interference on the subject of marriage. Three or 
four or five officials have desired, and do desire, a marriago law ; and a few English educated 
men support them. 1 have consulted 31 graduates and out of this number 24 wero wholly 
opposed to legislation, and 7 approved of the principles but disagreed as to details. In these 
24 graduates are included several High Court Vakeels, a distinguished Statutory Civilian and 
others holding responsible situations. The seven in favour of the Bill disagree with each 
other as to details. In Calicut there are a few officials in favour of legislation, and some 
pleaders. In Tollicherry there may be a few Tiyan gentlemen who approve of legislation ; of 
Nayars I think there are hardly any who approve. At Palghat I hear the measure has a 
larger support. The men who support the measure are the educated, the officials and their 
adherents. Even in Palghat all the educated do not support the Bill. Nayars not educated 
in English are as a body opposed to legislation. A few officials amongst those not educated 
in English support, the Bill through fear of officials. The impression is very general that 
certain native officials have been using their influence to secure support to the Bill. A Dis¬ 
trict Al uiisiff, B. A. told me that he had been requested by a chief supporter of the Bill to 
secure signatures to a petition in support of the Bill. I think that was very wicked. Ho 
told me he refused to do so. I have formed no idea as to what percentage of the educated 
classes desire the proposed legislation. As far ns t know no Nayar woman is in favour of a 
permissive marriage law. The K6ru)a Sabha was started in 1880, and though I was not, 
a member, 1 regularly attended its meetings for a year. I never heard anything said about 
a marriage Bill in that Sabha. The Sabha subsequently, in 1883 I think, presented an ad¬ 
dress to Sir M.E. Grant Duff, the Governor. No request was made in that address for marri¬ 
age legislation. Nothing was heard of a marriage law until the janmi and tenant Commis¬ 
sion sat at Calicut. The two Malayali Members requested the two European gentlemen to 
draw up a marriage Bill. Sir Madhava Rao told mo that lie had nothing to do with the Bill 
and that ho had no hand in it. It should not bo supposed that Sir Madhava Kao as Presi¬ 
dent of the Commission approved of the Bill. He published a letter in the Madras Papers 
of which I produce a copy.— 

(Note—The following is the letter to which the witness refers appearing iii an issue 
of the ' Hindu’ 

Malabar Marriage Reform :—The custom in question has been in operation for 
thousands uf years. Its roots are spread deep and wide on that coast. It is a natural and 
ancient growth. It involves life, manners, morals and the interests of liberty and property. 
Don’t hastily tamper with it. Duly consult with your elders and especially with your 
females who are most interested in the matter. Far better would it be for individuals to 
arrange especially for their own happiness than to revolutionize the whole nation. The cus¬ 
tom you arc condemning and trying to upset has been useful in two important respects 
namely : — 

First—It has preserved property and prevented its dispersion. 

Secondly—It has ensured the peaceful operation of the great principle of natural 
selection.. 

Take care that your reform does not enable inferior men in other parts of India to 
carry off your fair women aud leave you a nation of dry bachelors ! 

A Nativk Observer.) 

Sir Madhava Rao himself told me that he wrote that letter. Some native gentlemen 
of Betatnad told me that they regardefl the proposed legislation with the same feelings that 
the Malayalis regarded the invasion qf Tippu. The general feeling is hostile to the Bill. 
The t&li-kettu is a marriage ceremony which does not create the relation of husband and 
wife. The tiUi-kettu is the religious part of the marriage. The t&li-kettu is a religious 
ceremony. Apart from it there are certain social forms of marriage, Puda-muri, Vidarnm- 
kairal, tTzham porukkal, Sambandham, and Kidakkura. Those are the only five forms of 
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marriage I know of. Each of these forms has something religious element in it. I can only 
speak as to ‘ Sambandham’ and ‘ Puda-muri’. In ‘ puda-muri’ there is a lamp lighted, and 
the meaning is that the Goddess of Agni is invoked as witness. I do not know whether Agm 
is a God or Goddess. I consider that the examination of the horoscopes as to the agreement 
of the Stars is religious. The third religious element is the distribution of dakshina to 
Brahmans. In ‘ Sambandham’a lamp is lighted, and it has the same import as in 'puda- 
muri’. The other religious elements also exist. Also betel leaf is given by the bridegroom 
to the bride. The analogous ceremony among Brahmans is the ‘ Nischayatftmulam,’ when 
the girl is promised in marriage by her parents. If there is a proper Sambandhakftran 
available at the time of tftli-kettu, he ties the tftli and becomes the real husband. Consumma¬ 
tion takes place without further formality. On the 4th day in such cases, the cloth-cutting, 
emblematic of divorce, is not performed. I am not sure as to this last point of my own 
knowledge. In my own case I was present at the tftlikettu of my wife, and might have tied 
the tftli myself if I had chosen. Consummation followed 2 years afterwards when my wife 
attained age without any further formality except fixing a Muhurtliam and distributing 
dakshina. 1 declined to tie the tftli and a Manavftlan tied it. I don’t know whether he 
cut the cloth as a symbol of divorce. If tftli-kettu is a marriage, I must admit that it comes 
to an end by a divorce on the 4th day, by cutting the cloth. The Attaladalckam right carries 
with it the obligation to make the funeral offerings. I can mention no authority in support 
of this. Amongst Attftladakkam heirs those who perform funeral oblations in addition to 
pollution are by custom preferred as hoirs to those who only observe pollution. A Kalari is 
a place of martial exercise, where religious worship is held by all tlio descendents of a com¬ 
mon female ancestor. Every old and respectable tarawftd has one. If there be property 
attached to that Kalari, the senior male member of all the cognate tarawftds taken together, 
holds it. The system of succession as regards Kalari property is the same as in the case of 
other Marumakkathayam property. This also shows that the Murumakkathftyam system has a 
religious basis. In the whole of South Malabar I only know of one case of polygamy. I would 
not punish a polygamist. I do not think that testamentary power over self-acquisitions need 
be granted. If granted, it should be carefully safeguarded so as not to lead to litigation. 

1 would not give a man power to deal by Will with more than ^ of his self-acquisitions ; 3 
should devolve by law on his tarawftd. In case of intestacy the whole of self-acquisitions 
should lapse to the tarawftd. There is no necessity for any legislation. There should be no 
change in my opinion in the existiug usage. If there is to be any legislation I am of opinion 
that it should not he permissive only. If the customary forms of marriage are legalized • 
people would not object to it, but I would retain polygamy as it is sanctioned in Hindu law 
in deference to public opinion. As to divorce there should be no resort to n Court of justice. 

A notice from either side with a certain period of probation during which the kinsmen may 
bring about a compromise, is the only form which commends itself to me. As regards the 
right of maintenance I would take care to see that the wife does uot claim maintenance 
from the tarawftd when her husband is actually maintaining her. The new law should inter¬ 
fere in no way with the right of succession. These remarks are made subject to my general 
assertion that the proposed legislation is unnecessary and is not desired by any section of the 
people. I have no objection to the practice of Nambudiris consorting with Nayar females, so 
long as they are unmarried in their own caste. I regard the Nambudiri as the husband of 
the woman, and I allege that in forming the union he observes the same formalities as when 
the husband is a Nayar. No respectable tarawftd would allow a married Pattar to consort 
with one of tho girls. As to the custom of the Nambudiris, I can only speak to the practice 
in my own neighbourhood at Chernad. If amongst Nadars, a man and woman cohabit without 
goiug through the ‘ puda muri ’ ceremony or ‘Sambandham’ ceremony, I should call the 
woman a coucubine. It is the formalities attending the* puda muri’ or ‘ Sambandham’ cere¬ 
mony which make a Woman a wife instead of a concubine. Under certain circumstances I 
maintain that the Nnyar wife has now a right to be maintained by the husband, while 
she lives with him. By ‘right’, I don’t mean legal right. I deny that the right of capricious 
divorce exists. It is not tolerated, and ought not to be tolerated. In South Malabar Sam- 
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lnuulhams where cloths are not presented, betel leaf is presented by the bridegroom to the 
bride. As to Agui, I merely said Goddess by a slip of the tongue. Agni is of course masculine. 
In the 04 Ach&rams, the 61st lays down that funeral ceremonies should be performed in honor 
<>1 an uncle. The 62ud declares that the right of inheritance goes towards nophew$. This 
w ill show that any law interfering with the right of inheritance will interfere with religion. 
1 would also mention that wheu Nayars go on a pilgrimage, and perforin the Shr&dba 
ceremony nt Gaya, they perform that ceremony in honor of the ancestors of the tnrawad for 
21 generations. In Tirunelli in Wynad, nephews alone are entitled to perform Shr&dha 
ceremony. Every body knows if. 

Taken dawn by me in the ■presence of the Commission ■ read over to the. witness who 
understands English, and admitted hg him to be correct. 

Pal ghat, \ H. M. WINTERBOTH AM. 

I7tli June 1801. J Collector and Commissioner 


Witness No. 120. 

KODHANATH GOPALAN NAYAR. 

Age 45—Ayakkdd Amsam, Palgha.l Taluk.—Knranavan of Tarauad. 

My Tarawad assessment is over Rs. 300. On my separate properly I pay cearly 
Its. 300 assessment. 1st Grade Pleader practising at P.nlghat for 2 years, before that for nearly 
8 years at Calicut, before that for nearly 6 years at Tellicherry, I think a permissive marriage 
law for Nayars is absolutely necessary. I am in favour of the Bill, but, desire some modifi¬ 
cations. If I. can’t get those modifications I would take the Bill as it is. I would accept the Bill 
as to guardianship and maintenance. As to succession to intestate self-acquisitions I would give 
half to wife and children and the other half to the t&vazhi. This is my mature opinion since sub¬ 
mitting my answers. I would place no restriction on the testamentary power over self-acquisi¬ 
tions. When living with her husband the wife and children should have no right of main¬ 
tenance from the taraw&d. The husband should be the guardian except in cases whore the 
wife lives in her own tarawad. In such cases the Karauiivan should continue to be guardian 
of tho woman aud her children as at present. Wherever the husband lias self-acquired pro¬ 
perty, and is able to support bis wife and children, be ought to be tho legal guardian, if pro¬ 
perty cannot bo made a condition of guardianship and if it is a question between the K&rana- 
vun and the father, I would have the father’s right of guardianship to prevail. In the majo¬ 
rity of cases the Auaudaravau-husbands have no independent property. In South Malabar the 
wives generally remain in their own Tarawad houses at present. The converse is the case in 
North Malabar. In all cases Aiiandaravan-liusbauds should supply their wives with cloths, 
oil and pocket money whon the wives live in their own Taraw&ds. Anandaravans must get the 
money for this by their own labour, or from the K&rannvan. A wife will cost in this way from 
R-i. 25 to Rs. 100 a year. K&ranavans make a money allowance to the Anandaravans either 
annually or periodically according to their pleasure. There is no fixed custom. In North 
Malabar the wives live with the husbands, but the wive’s K&ranavar.s are the guardians in 
law. No incouvenience arises from this state of tiie law. I wish for the change of guardian¬ 
ship to tho father, because as an educated man I think the father should naturally be the guar¬ 
dian of his own children. I know no instance of friction between tho Kftranavan and the 
father in North Malabar, on the question of guardianship. The sons and nephews of Nayars 
both perform funeral ceremonies. The sons are the proper persons to perform tho ceremonies 
under Hindu law, and I should not objact to release the nephews from tlm obligation. The 
Marumakkathflyam system of inheritance in my opinion has no religious basis. I can quote 
no work as authority for this opiuiou. By tradition there are said to be 64 Anitch&rams in 
Malabar. I believe they are handed down only by oral traditiou. I have never heard of them 
in the form of a grautham. In my opinion they have no religious authority. The belief of 
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the majority o£ the Malayalis is that Parasu R&ina is an incarnation of Vishnu and that the 
Marumakkathuyam system was ordained by him and is therefore of divine origin. A majority 
of Marumnkkathayam Malayans would object to any change of succession on the ground that 
the system is instituted by the deity. Adultery, incurable disease, and cruelty by the husband 
should be the only grounds of divorce. I would vest the matrimonial jurisdiction in Courts 
with power to refer divorce cases to caste Panch&yats at the request of either party. I think 
the Panch&yats might bo trusted to do justice, if care were exercised in selecting the members. 
The Nayars think that unrestricted freedom of divorce is bad, but they object to resort to 
Court and would prefer the Panch&yat as a tribunal. I should wish the Bill to permit inter¬ 
marriage between all sub-divisions of Nayars. I would prohibit marriage between different 
castes, such as Nayars and Tiyaus. In Palghat, l’onnani and Walluvanad, a majority of Nayars 
of all classes desire a marriage law. I don’t know what the general feeling is elsewhere. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, 5 H. XI. WINTE UBOTII AM, 

18th Junk 1891. j Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 121. 

kongOt karunAgaran nayar. 

Aye 7)7.—Ayakkdd Amsam, Palghat Taluk.—Tarawad Kdranavan. 

My Tarawad pays Rs. 800 odd as assessment. I have not received any interro¬ 
gatories. I see no objection to a permissive marriage law for Nayars. A majority of 
the Nayars who are respectable and well-informed in my amsam, are in favour of 
such legislation. There would be abont 100 Nayar 'J’arawads in Ayakkad, of which about 
40 are well-to-do. About 50 °/„ would be in favour of a marriage law. Divorce is now 
•it the pleasure of either party. It ought to be restricted to reasonable grounds. 
Reasonable grounds of divorce are adultery, incurable diseaso on part of wife, cruelty and 
neglect to maintain her on part of husband. In case of intestney, half of self-acquisitions 
should go to wife and children ;the other half should go to his own TAvnzbi, or if there be no 
members in tiio T&vazhi, then to the Tarawad. Existing restrictions as to caste &c. should be 
maintained. 

Taken down by me in the presence oi the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Unliiyolirm and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, 

18th Jcne 1891. 



H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 






ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

M. R. Ry. T. KUNHI RAMAN NAIR Avergal, 
Judge , High Court, 

TKBVANDRUM. 
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taken to the nearest temple to worship. Tho pomp and splendour of the ceremony, 
as also of the feast which is a necessary adjunct, varies in degree according to the 
wealth and social position of the family to which the girl belongs. 

12. In the case of some divisions of the Nayar caste, such as Kiriyam, Sudra, 
Vatt6kat &c, the ceremony is performed by a man of the same caste division. In 
the case of certain others, such as Agathu Charna it is performed by Nedungadis. 
In all cases the Tali-tier is called Manavalan. 

13. It is not the custom as far as J. know. But it is usual, at least in South 
Malabar, to have a number of girls tied at the same time and place, by different 
Manavalans. 

14. No, all I can say is that according to custom (which, of course, has the 
force of law) no such right exists. 

15. No prohibition whatever. 

16. I can’t remember any at present, thongh I have a vague idea that there 
have been instances of the kind. 

1 7. My belief is, that in all thoso cases in which the Manavalan belongs to 
the same caste division as the girl, she observes pollution. I know, as a fact, that in 
Kiriyam, Sudra, and Vattekattu divisions, pollution is invariably observed by tho girl. 

18. I believe so. But the cases in which it is done are extremely rare, and 
take place only when the girl’s family is too poor and helpless to perform the 
ceremony in her own house, and is therefore obliged to take her to a Dayadi house 
on the occurrence of a Kalyanam there. 

19. Yes. There is nothing but custom to be pleaded in justification of this. 

20. No formalities are essential. As a matter of fact, however, it is usual 
tor the proposed connection, or Sambandhatn, to be formed with the approval of the 
Karanavan and other members of the girl’s Tarawad, and of their relatives. The 
horoscopes of the parties are first consulted and compared, to see if the match would 
prove happy. A day is then fixed for the Sambandham to take place. Friends and 
relatives are invited for tho occasiou, and a feast is held in the bride’s house. The 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s house at about 8 o’clock, or a little later in the even¬ 
ing accompanied by a numbor of his friends. There they are received and welcomed 
by the males and females of the house. After dinner the bridegroom is conducted 
to the principal hall of the house. There the bride is presented to him by her uncle’s 
wife, or some other female relative. Thereupon the bridegroom makes her a pre¬ 
sent of cloths. This done the girl retires. After a while, during which tho bride¬ 
groom and his friends amuse themselves with music and conversation, and after the 
distribution of betel leaves and perfumed sandal, the bridegroom is conducted into 
the girl’s apartment and they retire. This completes the ceremony. 

21. The formalities are generally the same, the only difference being, that 
the feast for the bridegroom and such of his attendants as cannot eat in the bride’s 
house, is prepared and served elsewhere. 

22. Not quite. I cannot say that the formalities are the same throughout 
North Malabar. As for South Malabar, I believe they are almost tho same throughout. 

23. I am not prepared to say that she can, or that in any respectable family 
she would be allowed to do so. On the other hand, I do not think, that by so doing, 
she would, or could, be excommunicated. 

24. I cannot lay my hand on any rule of prohibition under a penalty. 

25. She can. 

26. None whatever. 



Answers to Interrogatories 
BY 

M.K.Rv. V. CHAPPAN MENON Avargal, b.a., 
Nayar, Deputy Collector , 

CALICUT. 



Answers to Interrogatories 2 nd by II. M. Winterbotham Esquire, on behalf of the Mala¬ 
bar Marriage Commission ajyointed in April 1S91. 


1. Yes, for men of admittedly high caste. But tbero are so many Sub¬ 
divisions of Nayars witli sucli small shades of differences amongst them that mar¬ 
riages arc often refused on account of the supposed caste differences. 

2. No. 

3. Sambandham is altogether forbidden, as a rule, in cases in which dispute 

exists as to which division of caste is inferior or superior. It is also not formed 
where the castes are under the control of different caste heads. For instance the 
(ajan'o) Cliarna caste which recognize the Zamorin as their head would not intermarry 
with the sudra Nayars who are under the control of the Nambudiris. 

4. Both the man and woman are excommunicated and are debarred from 
taking part in religious ceremcrnics or the like. Their life then becomes a burden 
to them and not infrequently they are induced cither to become Muhammadans or to 
live sometimes immoral lives, through destitution, in towns. 

5. I have known instances in which the past misconduct of the parties has 

been condoned by offer of presonts to tho castemen and to the caste-Hcad; but 
the Sambandham cannot be validated by a Pruyaschittham which would, in that 
event, have the effect of elevating the status of the party belonging to the lower caste 
which is not ordinarily permissible in-as-much as the caste distinction is derived 
from birth and can only end with life, unless forfeited under exceptional circumstances 
I. have, however, heard an old saying which, if true, is evidence of a contrary prac¬ 
tice in tho Southern parts of the District a>§larBraS ndlnm rairaeiarBOS g)'oh£3- 

imairana «aoratD)l o<a3§<0n6i§-.” (Father, please leave the cot so that I may 
give conjee to my mother.) Here a child asks the father to leave the mother’s 
sick bed in order that the mother may be given food. This would seem to imply that 
while tho woman is prevented from taking food touched by her Sambandhakkaran, 
sexual intercourse between them is not prohibited ! 

0. The recognized boundary between North and South Malabar for caste 
purposes is the Korapuzha which was originally the limit of the territories of the 
Zamorin and bis rival, the Kolathiri chief. The prohibition to cross this river which 
custom still enforces against the women of North Malabar indicates that caste and 
social usages were moulded to some extent on political considerations. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes. But this is rarely done and I have known only two instances in which 
South Malabar Nayars formed Sambandhams in respectable families in North Mala¬ 
bar. There is no objection, however, that I can see and the two instances mentioned 
indicate that there is nothing improper in such connections. But as anticipated in the 
answer to the Gth question, political considerations mouldod caste and social practices 
to some extent and the prohibitions imposed upon North Malabar women (intended 
apparently to prevent disgrace to them in an enemy’s country) to the crossing of the 
Korapuzha (or rather to tho proceeding to the South of it to the Zamorin’s terri- 



lory) tonded to prevent all cliances of successful alliances being formed. In course 
of time, such Sambandhams becamo rare so much so that for want of precedents to 
quote and the absence of custom to support them, such Sambandhams came to be 
looked upon as forbidden. It must bo observed that the test chiefly applied to de¬ 
termine caste inequalities is by ascertaining whether any Sambandhams have been 
formed between the families in question or tlieir relatives at somo previous period 
(however remote that may be) and if the answer returned is in the negative, the 
proposed Sambandham is at once declared ineligible. Thus what was once looked 
upon as merely undesirable or inexpedient has bylapso of time been considered posi¬ 
tively objectionablo, although there is nothing in reason to support it. 

9. North Malabar women seldom cross to the South of the Korapuzlia but I 
have known a few instances in which women of respectable families have done it and 
I am not aware of their being subjected to penalties on that account. 

10. Vide answer to question G. I think the fear of disgrace to women in an 
enemy’s country (i. e. the territory of the Zamorin who was at enmity with the 
Kolathiri and other Rajas of North Malabar) was the cause of the prohibition and 
that now under a common Queen-Empress theso restrictions havo lost their signifi¬ 
cance. 

11. The Tali-kettu Kalyanam is practically a marriage without being fol¬ 
lowed by consummation and the songs sung on that auspicious (?) occasion denote 
that it is intended as a wedding. But the ceremony is performed before a girl attains 
puberty and lienee co-habitation is impracticable at that stage. For this latter pur¬ 
pose, a “ sambandham” whioli means the “ joining together” as husband and wife is 
performed, and this it is which gives the husband (sambandhakkaran) the right to 
co-habit. The ceremony has been fully described in Mr. Logan’s Malabar Manual in 
which description I agree. 

12. The Tali is tied by 

(1) a man selected from the caste of the girl, 

(2) a man of an admittedly superior caste. 

(3) the mother of the child. 

In the case of the 1st, the man is called Manavalan (i»oimal3S..-i^) which 
means husband (aomcenveddingj 

13. In the case of superior caste men who havo to be paid heavy fees for per¬ 
forming the Tali-tying ceremony, it becomes a matter of difficulty to obtain the ser¬ 
vices of a seperate man for each girl and hence one man is permitted to tie the Tali 
on more than one girl at the same time. 

11. No. There is no reason (save that the custom is against it) why he 
should not obtain the right. 

15. No, not the least objection to sambandham being formed in the usual 

style. 

1G. I havo not, so far as I can remember now, known any instance perso¬ 
nally, but tliero is no doubt that such a sambandham may be formed. 

17. Girls on whom Tali is tied by their caste-men (<*. g. Sudra Nayars— 
I’allichan—Vattakkattavan aJsal aloai- eugiesogaiai))observe pollution 

on the death of their manavalars (aeroaJ0£.O2:3($) 



but in the case of other castes, pollution cannot be observed as the person -who ties 
the Tali belongs generally to a higher caste. 

18. Yes. This custom prevails chiefly amongst the Variyar caste who re¬ 
ceive the Tiili consecrated at a temple by an Embrantiri Brahman. 

10. Yes. There is nothing but custom and the writings of certain authori¬ 
ties to be pleaded in justification of the practice. It is carried to such an extent 
that even the makkataijam Tiyyas of South Malabar follow it in imitation, as I sup¬ 
pose, of the local usages. 

20. Yes, There is generally a proposal to marry coming from the relatives 
of the bridegroom, and the bride’s relatives express their consent and acceptance. An 
auspicious time is then fixed and at the hour named the bridegroom accompanied by 
liis friends and relatives proceed to the house of the bride, where after a grand din¬ 
ner, presentation of clothes is made to the bride and the latter is then conducted into 
the room set apart for her by her female relatives. The presentation of clothes is 
not invariably done in South Malabar and in the case of Rajahs and other high 
personages silk clothes and bracelets (oj|q a]a.t^o) take the place of tho ordinary 
clothes. The girl is then taken next day or on some other auspicions day to tho house 
of her Sambandhakkuran where further presents are made to her by the latter’s 
relatives. 

21. Vide preceding answer. The only difference in the case of a Nambudiri 

or Pattar is that they are entertained at dinner in a madliain instead of in the 

family-house and that the presentation of clothes does not generally take place. The 
women also do not live in their Sambandhakk&ran’s house as they do in the case 
of other castes. 

22. The formalities are the same throughout Malabar in their principle. But 
in their practical application slight local variations have crept in which do not 
materially affect the leading principle. 

23. No, not at the same time (at least in the present day) although I have 
often heard it said that it can be done. The ease and facility with which Sambam- 
dhams are terminated at the will of either party have, I think, given rise to the 
impression Avidely entertained that poL undry existed in Malabar and is lawful. 

24. I an unable to quote any authority in support of the prohibition. In 
olden times Avhen successive waves of immigrants settled in Malabar they had, 1 
think, common wives in view of the small number of women that came with, or 
were available for, them and as a result of this promiscuous connection the children 
could not claim specific paternity. This system received encouragement during 
feudal times when every male capable of bearing arms Avas employed on military dut y 
and was subjected to considerable restraint in the mattor of marriages and this is, in my 
opinion, the basis of the Marumakkataj r am LaAV and of the practices incidental to if 

25. This may be ansAVored in the affirmative, I think, because so far as 1 
knoAV, no instance has come to notice of a Sambandhakkiiran having taken legal 
proceedings to enforce the continuance of the Sambandliam or the restitution of liis 
conjugal rights and if ho thought he had a remedy he Avas likely to have taken steps 
to vindicate them. From the absence of such suits it may be fairly inferred that tin' 
Avoman is at liberty to terminate tho Sambandham at her will and pleasure. 
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26. Tlie old practice was for tlie relatives of tlie outraged party to give 
intimation of misconduct to tlie kinsmen of the offending party so that the cause of 
misconduct might bo ascertained. "Where a satisfactory explanation or apology is 
made and accepted a reunion is effected. Otherwise, tho relation is supposed to have 
come to an end. 

27. I have known a few instances, but this is an exception and not tho rule. 

28. In the present state of uncertainty as regards every thing connected with 
Malabar Law it is difficult to pronounce a satisfactory opinion. But I presume there 
is nothing to prevent a man having Sambandham in as many houses as ho chooses 
within the circumscribed limits of his means and capacity. 

29. Generally in the house of the Sambandhakkaran. But the old practice 
was for the woman to bo visited at her house and this is fast dying out, 

30. Yes. Perhaps the woman lives more exclusively in the house of her 
Sambandhakkaran in North Malabar than does her sister in the South. 

31. According to recognized custom the man is not legally bound to support 
the woman and her children during Sambandham. But I have heard of a recent 
decision to the contrary in North Malabar where the man’s tarwad was declared to 
be liable to pay her maintenance expenses and it is doubtful to what extent this view 
will receive support from the High Court. As I said already, no man can say in 
Malabar with confidence what his law is in such matters. A reasonable .law has 
apparently to be evolved out of the antiquated customs interpreted in the light of 
modern civilization and enlightenment, 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandham frequently, although it is 
not pretended that the parties to it cleavo together for life, for better or for worse. 
The public opinion which is rapidly gaining ground is against change and he must 
be a very bold man who ventures to run counter to it. 

33. Tho Sambandhakkaran feeds the woman and children so long as they 
I ive in his house and clothes them and pays for their other expenses whether they 
live in their own or in his house. In the caso of woman belonging to poor families 
some paddy for maintenance is also paid in exceptional circumstances. 

34. All the three questions may be answered in tho affirmative. But the 
nature of the allowance granted and the terms of the lease depend of course on the 
good feeling existing between the various members of tho Tarawad. 

35. Anandiravars generally work for their own Tavazhi or for 1 hems elves and 
seldom for the benefit of the common Tarawad now-a-days. 

36. "With their earning the Anandiravars generally suppoi fc their wife and 
children and seldom do they hand over their profits to their Karan van. If there 
are widowed sisters or nieces tho Anandiravars having sympathy with them lend a 
helping hand to them. 

37. There is no such right as Puthravakasam' (<vi©3"'-Ja,ac/3o son ? s share) 
strictly so called in North Malabar. What the children get during tho life-time of 
their father is called Puthravakasam in contradistinction from their Taravad avaka- 
sain or right and generally the former is kept distinct from, and is not allowed to be 
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merged with, tlie latter estate. In South Malabar also the same system exists 
although it is not known by this specific name and the property so obtained is 
considered to be the self-acquired property of the mother and her children. 

38. There is certainly no objection to providing a permissive marriage law 
for Nayars such as is now px-oposed for them. But there may be some objections to 
it in that the self acquisition of a member who comes within the operation of the law 
will not go to swell his Tarawad estate and enhance its grandeur and reputation, and 
that in courso of time the boasted honor and glory of his Tarawad which was tho 
pride of his ancestors may dwindle and vanish into nothing. Other objections that 
may be urged by the old gencx-ation arc 

(1.) That a. law sanctioned by long usage and which is of divine origin should 
not be broken with impunity and that the land of Kerala for the prosperity of which 
special laws have been ordained will fare worse by the change. 

(2). That the Nambudiris and other Brahmans who now fi’eely consort with 
ladies in aristocratic families will be bound down by rigid rules and that their obli¬ 
gation to maintain their wives and children will discourage them from coming 
forward to marry. The same result will follow in other families of rank and 
position. 

Of course, the only answer necessary to this is that the law is merely permis¬ 
sive and that no one who does not care for it need accept it for himself. 

39. It is inexpedient in the present state of caste feelings and distinctions to 
insist on the solemnization of marriages in the presence of a Registrar who might 
probably belong to a different caste and whoso presence on the occasion might itself 
be felt to be an irksome and inconvenient formality. I would, therefore, propose in 
tin? interest of the Bill that tho customary form be adhered to as much as possible 
and that the presence of the Registrar be dispensed with at least as a temporary 
measure. A notice to the nearest Sub Registrar of assurances within one month 
from the date of marriage to the effect that on such a date a marriage has been con¬ 
cluded at such a place between the pai’ties named and in the presence of three res¬ 
pectable witnesses (to be likewise named in the notice) ought to suffice and it may bo 
safely asserted that the fact of marriage itself is seldom, if ever, likely to bo involv¬ 
ed in dispute. It might be said, on the other hand, that documents relating to im¬ 
moveable property are now compulsorily registered before registering officers and 
that no objection is raised thereto; but a matrimonial matter such as this stands on 
a different footing and all reasonable facilities ought to be allowed for it. I would, 
therefore, retain tho customary form and make registration, evidence of the marriage. 

40. Tho conditions of a valid marriage such as is proposed differ in the fol¬ 
lowing l’espects from a Sambandham recognized in practice. 

(1) There is at present no legal prohibition to marry whether or not there is 
already a husband or wife living. The proposed Bill will take away this power 
which is much to bo desired. 

(2) The raising of the age of marriage will tend to impi’ove future generations- 
and is very desirable. But for some years to come, the Tali-tying ceremony which is 
doubtless a fai’ce will have perhaps to be put up with, I think, to prevent possible 
excommunications from casteand other social inconveniences. 
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(3) I would retain the age of 21 for males, but for females 18 is quite enough, 
I think, as sufficient understanding will have been attained at that age. Save in 
this respect, the provision is unobjectionable. At present child marriages are per¬ 
mitted, although as a rule the Nayars are better off in this respect than certain other 
sections of Hindus. 

(4) Proviso 1.—This would enable marriages between Nayars and Tiyyars, for 
instance, which are not permitted at present. I presume, in the present ago of pro¬ 
gress and individual liberty no legal objection need be maintained. The parties 
would, however, be surely refused admission into their houses although this is a ques¬ 
tion which principally has reference to the extent of the forfeiture of their civil 
rights and as such we need not concern ourselves with it at present. 

Proviso 2.—This proviso requires alteration. At present marriages of cousins 
are considered unobjectionable in Malabar and there is no reason that I can think of 
(except that of nearness of blood and the consequent degeneration of the progeny) 
which would justify the proposed inhibition. In the following table the marriage of 
D with E is perfectly legitimate and as there are numerous subdivisions amongst castes 
which tend to narrow the field for selection, every unnecessary restriction ought to be 
removed. 


A 

Common ancestress. 


Bf 

|C 

(daughter) 

(son) 

B| 

|E 

(son) 

(daughter.) 


41. The alterations that I would propose have been commentod on in the 
preceding answer. 

42. The reasonable grounds for dissolving a sambandham according to 
social usage are as follows : 

(1) Adultery. 

(2) Loss of caste. 

(3) Refusal to go to the husband’s house when called upon to do so, 
in the case of women who have no objection to leave their homes (i.e. all ladies 
other than those of the Kovilagams and Stanis). 

(4) Refusal to co-habit with the husband. 

(5) Permanent illness or disease such as to incapacitate the woman 
for the exercisS of conjugal rights. 

43. The existing usage as to the maintenance of Nayar wives and their 
children is as follows:— 

The husband feeds, clothes and does every thing necessary for the personal 
comfort of his wife and children so long as they live with him in his house. But 
when they return to their tarawad, they are fed at the taraward expense as explained 
in the answer to Question 33 



44. 1 entirely agree in tho principle laid down in this section. Tlie present 
condition of a Nayar woman is wretched. Shehas a husband who has no legal res¬ 
ponsibility to take care of her. She has an unsympathetic uncle or brother who 
expects every thing to be done for her by her husband. Between these two the 
unfortunate woman and children suffer and they ought to have, I think, a 
recognized legal status with distinct responsibilities and rights. 

(b) I presume it is not likely that Government will be prepared to concede 
to the Nayars the power of demanding a division of the ancestral property which is 
now kept intact and which is now looked upon with so much admiration. But the 
power will have to be conceded sooner er later, as the difficulty of satisfying tho 
aspirations of tho younger generation increases every day and until the Tarwads 
have all crumbled to pieces with hardly any thing worth picking up, the process of 
dissolution which has already set in must, I apprehend, go on unchecked. Tho 
present state of a Junior member of a Tarawad is pitiable. He has no credit and 
is entirely powerless to raise a capital to start any business with and his unsym¬ 
pathetic uncle would not raise a finger to give him a fair start in life. All this is 
subversive of enterprise and of respect to the Karanavan and the needy Anandi - 
ravan sinks into debts contracted for his wants or for suits against tho Karanavan. 
A Karanavan is also not that awe-inspiring venerable grandee of the olden times 
and he is looked upon by the younger generation as merely their representative 
and trustee of the Tarawad estate. If, therefore, a division was demandablo 
thrift and industry would be encouraged. 

C to F. These provisions have my entire approval. 

45. Yes, to a limited extent. 


Calicut, 

16th May, 1891. 


Y. CHAPPAN MENON. 
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Answers . 


]. Amongst the castes referred to in the question a man of a higher division 
can have sambandham with a woman of a lower division. 

2. A woman of a higher division cannot have sambandham with a man of a 
lower division. 

3. Sambandham is forbidden between Cliirna division and Sndra Nair divi¬ 
sion. So also botween Itavari and Vunian. The reason is, each division claims 
superiority over the other. The Nair women being allowed sambandham only with 
men of equal or superior division, no sambandham between the divisions referred to 
is possible. 

4. It subjects the woman concerned to social penalty, and not the man. The 
woman is degraded. She is not allowed to mix with her caste people in caste cere¬ 
monies. None of her caste people in any way associates with her. She is put out 
of caste aud tlienco forward she lives a degraded life. 

5. No Frayaschitham can render valid such sambandham. 

6. The recognised boundary is Korapuzha between Quilandi and Calicut. 

7. The Nairs of South Malabar cannot form sambandham with the Nair 
women of North Malabar. The Nairs of North Malabar can and do form sam¬ 
bandham with the Nair women of South Malabar. Messrs. T. C. Ryru Kurup, the 
District Registrar of Chingulput, T. C Govinda Kurup, the Sheristadar Magistrate of 
Waluwanad Taluq, K. Krishna Kurup, High Court Yakil, T. Kunhi Raman Nair, Judge 
Travancore High Court, T. Y. Anantan Nair, District Munsiff Shernad, and others, 
all Nairs of North Malabar have sambandham in South Malabar. 

8. No Nair of South Malabar can form Sambandham with a Nair woman 
of North Malabar. I think it is because the Nairs of North Malabar consider them¬ 
selves to be superior to the Nairs of South Malabar. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar are prohibited to cross to the South 
of the Korapuzha. 

10. The reason of the prohibition is not clear. I should think the custom 
originated with the sense on the part of the North Malabar people that the honor of 
their females will not be safe if they go to the South of the river. 

11 . “ Tali kettu Kah/dnam ” is tho tying of the tfdi round the neck of a Nair 

girl on an auspicious day and hour fixed beforehand. In this part of Malabar, that 
is Kurumbranad Taluk, Kalyanam generally lasts two days amongst Nairs. 
Amongst Rajahs it lasts four days. Amongst the Nairs in Kurumbranad on the 
day fixed and a little before the auspicious hour, a Nambudiri Brahman previously 
invited, sanctifies with his mantram a potful of water which then becomes known as 
“ Kalaslia kumbham” The girl is then bathed with the same and is 

considered to be purified. The girl then being made to sit in a pandal, called Knl- 
y aiia pandal specially built for the purpose, and in the presence of her relations and 
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others assembled, makes presents known asDanam andMuhurtham(£'^ o and^lS ,i3 kfte’) 
to the Nambudiri and astrologer. The Nambudiri then ties tali round the neck 
of the girl uttering at the same time certain mantrams. A new cloth called pothuda 
(Siajo^s or a4®l<3Q/a4s) is put on tlie head of the girl. Some rice is also sprinkled 
over the same. The girl then retires from the pandal. The persons assembled are 
subsequently feasted. On the second day the girl being again brought to the Pan¬ 
dal a woman of Nambishan caste (mcrul^n*) known as Pattamma (aJ3§au>) recites 
certain songs. Then the girl is taken away from the Pandal by a man to form 
sambandham with whom there is no objection according to caste principles. There 
is feasting on the second day also. The ceremony is then over. 

12. The Nambudiri ties tali amongst the Nairs of Kurumbranad taluk. 
Amongst the Kadathanad Rajas of the Porlatiri Swaroopam the Beypore Rajas 
t ie tali. In Kurumbranad he has not any particular name. 

13. One and the same man ties tali.to a number of girls at the same time and 

place. 

14. The man who tics the tali does not thereby obtain at right to cohabit with 
the girl. What the real significance of the kettu kalyanam is, is not very clear. Now 
it is considered to be only a formal ceremony which every Nair girl should have 
performed. One and the same man ties tali to a numbur of girls at one and the same 
time. It is never intended that the man w'ho ties the tali should have right to co¬ 
habit with all, or any, of the girls. One man tying tali to a number of girls at one and 
the same time is an indication of the absence of any such intention. The man that 
tics the tali is one, and the man that takes the-girl from the pandal to a room of 
the house after the tali tying is another. And the man that tios the tali has in most 
cases a lawfully wedded wife, 

15. There is no prohibition to the man that ties the tali forming Sambandam 
with the-girl. It is only the man that can form Sambandham that ties the tali. 

10, I have never personally known an instance of such Sambandham. 

17. So far as I know there is no pollution. 

18. So far as I know the girl’s mother does at no time tie the tali. 

19. Every maruyakamatam girl must undergo the talikettu ceremony before 
reaching the age of puberty. There is absolutely nothing but custom to bo pleaded 
in justification of this. 

20. After talikettu kalyanam further formalities are necessary before the 
connection is recognised by the people. Generally there are formalities before the 
connection is formed. In some cases, of course not many, a female is impregnated, 
and then her relatives question her and she has to give out who- it is that has 
done it. And unless the mail comes forward and acknowledges the fact publicly, 
and then attends to all the formalities that are necessary on the occasion of forming 
a Sambandham, the woman is put out of caste. This clandestine connection even 
though subsequently acknowledged, is considered to be of a degrading character 
and the woman’s conduct is viewed with much disfavour. The Sambandham only 
dates from the time of the society recognising it. The formalities are these. There is 
examination of the horoscopes of the man and the woman'. If the match is found 
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to be suitable from tbe result of the examination, a Jay is fixed for the 
sambandham. The man with a number of persons goes to the house of the 
woman in the night time. The party is received in the woman’s house where her 
relations and others invited have assembled. The woman is taken to the central 
room in the house. Money presents known as Danam and Muhurtham are given to 
the Brahmans assembled. And then in the presence of the persons assembled the 
man gives a number of new cloths, the number varying according to the position in 
life of the man, but not less than four, with some rupees tied to one of them, and the 
woman accepts tho same. Then there is feasting of all the persons assembled. 
From this day forward dates the Sambandham, 

21. I have no experience of a Sambandham referred to in the question. I 
am therefore not in a position to say anything of the same. 

22. So far as I know the formalities attending Sambandham are practically 
tho same throughout North Malabar. There is some difference in the formalities be¬ 
tween North and South Malabar. In North Malabar, on the next morning of the 
date of Sambandham, the woman is taken by the man with him to his house. She 
remains with him in his house, till his death, or till the Sambandham is otherwise dis¬ 
solved. In South Malabar the wife remains in her own house, and there she is 
visited by the husband. 

23. A woman in North Malabar cannot certainly have sambandham with as 
many men as she pleases at the same time. In some part of South Malabar I have 
heard there is the practice of a woman being kept by several men. I do not think 
the connection can be called sambandham. Of course there are castes in other coun¬ 
tries also with similar practice. 

24. I am not aware of any written authority containing the prohibition 
referred to. There is the custom prohibiting it. 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate the sambandham she can do so. No 
doubt, if the husband is a well-to-do man, compulsion would be brought to bear on her 
by her relations to stick to the sambandham. But she has the power to do it. And 
her rights in her Tarwad aro in no way interfered with. I have known instances of 
the termination by the women of sambandham. A certain man was given up on 
account of his drunken, and other irregular, habits. 

20. No sort of formality is necesssary to dissolve the connection. The 
intention expressed to the man, and conduct subsequent, in accordance with such 
intention, are alone sufficient. 

27. A man can have Sambandham in more houses than one at the same 
timo. I know several such instances. 

28. There is nothing to prevent a man if he chooses, to have Sambandham 
in more houses than one. No doubt his relations would not like it, because it re¬ 
quires great expense. But they cannot prevent it. 

29. In North Malabar during Sambandham the woman in tho majority of 
cases sleeps and takes meals in the husband’s house. In the Kovilagams, or the houses 
of the Rajas, the ladies remain in their own houses. They never go to their husbands’ 
houses. The husbands visit the ladies in the Kovilagams. Also in the case of the 
Sambandhams of tho Brahmans, such as Nambudiris and Pattars, the women remain 
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in their own house. In South Malabar in the majority of cases the women 
sleep and take meals in their own houses. When the husbands on account of their 
holding any Government appointment or other circumstances, live away from the 
Tarwad house their wives live with and are maintained by them. 

30. The answer to this question is contained in my answer to the question 29. 

31. According to the recognised custom in North Malabar the man 
should support the woman and her children during Sambandham except in the cases 
of the Sambandham of the ladies of the Raja’s Kovilagams, and also those who have 
Sambandham with Nambudiris and Pattars. In the last mentioned cases some 
presents are made to the men. In South Malabar the women are fed in their own 
houses. Her clothing, and other expense, are met by the husband. 

32. The custom is not to change “ Sambandham” frequently. The rule is 
for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. Of course there are de¬ 
partures from the rule. 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhakaran in his house, and bears 
him children, he certainly feeds and clothes them. The woman, and the children born 
of the man, are not maintained by the Tarwad so long as they live in his house. The 
man would not receive any thing from the woman’s Tarwad, towards the mainten¬ 
ance of the woman and her children. 

84. If an anandravan works for the Tarwad no allowance as such is made 
to him by the Karnavan. To work for the Tarwad is considered to be a duty of an 
anandravan without regard to any allowance from the Tarwad. Of course he gets his 
maintenance in the Tarwad house, which he would get, even without working. 

I have not known instances in which an anandravan cultivates Tarwad land 
for a rent except when there is a lease of the land to him. Instances of such lease 
are very common. In the case of leases the anandravans have to pay only the 
stipulated rent. The surplus is taken by them. 

35. Anandravans working for the Tarwad, without any gain to themselves 
exclusively, is very rai’e. In some instances an anandravan is left with the manage¬ 
ment of a part of a Tarwad Estate or an anandravan is deputed to do some special 
work. In either case ho tries to make some profit out of it to himself exclusively. 
When the anandravans make earnings without the assistance of the Tarwad, certain¬ 
ly those earnings are their exclusive property. They do not give them to the Tarwad. 
There is a large number of anandravans who neither work for the Tarwad nor for 
themselves. They spend their time most unprofitably. They get their hare main¬ 
tenance from the Tarwad. There is no capital with them. They are not given the 
chance to make a start. They are scarcely educated by the Karnavans, Some of 
them speculate on the chance of their becoming the Karnavans when they can have 
the control of all the income of the Tarwad property. An anandravan of a well-to- 
do Tarwad once remarked in my presence that ho would see that some provision is 
made for his wife and children only on his becoming the Karnavan—of course the 
anandravan alluded to, has no separate property of his own. 

36. Handing over the earnings of the anandravans to the Karnavans is 
very rare. It does not take place at all when there are numerous members in the 
Tarwad. The reason is clear. When the earnings go to the hands of the Karnavan 
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they are considered to be Tarwad property. And the man that made tlicm 1ms no 
exclusive hold on the same. In North Malabar the wife and children are supported 
by the husband, or husband’s Tarwad. 

37. a4®3oJ<a>3t/3o (Putravakasam) in the sense the children are to inherit 
the father’s property after his death, there is none in North Malabar either amongst 
the Nairs or the Marumakatayam Tiyars. But generally the father during his life¬ 
time gives properties (of course properties which he can give by his exclusive right to 
the property) to his children, which are called putravakasam properties. Theso 
properties arc treated as joint properties among the children and the descendants from 
the female. The senior male member for the time being looks after them. In fact 
the properties so far as the children and the descendants referred to are concerned 
are looked upon as Tarwad properties. The main Tarwad does not claim these pro¬ 
perties so long as there is any issue of the man that gave the properties or any one 
descended from a female member among the children in the Marumakatayam line. 

There are instances in South Malabar also in which fathers gave properties to 
their children. 

38. I do not find the slightest objection to providing a permissive marriage 
law for the Nairs. From my answers to some of the questions that have preceded, 
at any rate so far as North Malabar is concerned, it is clear that all the main incidents 
that are necessary to constitute a valid marriage arc present in the case of North Malabar 
marriages. T recently presided over a public meeting held in Payyoli a very con¬ 
servative part of the district. A large number attended the meeting. And I was 
agreeably surprised to find that no one person present at the meeting disapproved of 
the principle of the Ilon’blo Mr. C. Sankaren Nair’s bill. 

30. I would retain the customary form of marriage and make registration 
evidence of its legal recognition. No one will deny that there is a customary form of 
marriage all over Malabar. The people are reconciled to it. But the institution is im¬ 
perfect in as much as the law does not recognise the same. If that imperfection is 
removed, in other words, if the institution is so improved as to have the system recog¬ 
nised by law also, all that wo want has been obtained. The imperfection would be 
removed by adopting registration as evidence of the legal recognition of the custom¬ 
ary form of marriage. A religious idea is also mixed with the system that now ob¬ 
tains and there are also religious ceremonies now performed. Giving of dunam and 
muhurtliam to a chosen Brahman just before the giving of cloths by the husband to 
the wife in the case of Pudamuri ceremony is done under the idea that the same is 
necessary to secure the prosperity of the married couple in this world and the world 
to come. Registration is then necessary as unimpeachable evidence of the same. 
Else false claim would be brought; there would be doubts and difficulties in the caso 
of honest claims. Annoyance would also be caused to honest persons. The other form 
is clearly a foreign institution. It will be some time before an appreciable section of 
tho community would reconcile themselves to the same. The matter is purely 
secular. The introduction of the same would also indicate that there i§ no marriage 
system at all at present, or tho system that now obtains is so thoroughly imperfect- 
that it cannot be in any way adopted. In either case it has tho effect of making 
the people view the new system to be introduced with disfavor. And the people 
being very conservative in these matters, they would more readily take to additions 
and improvements to the existing institutions than give them entirely up, and have 



new and foreign institutions transplanted in their midst. There is also the further 
circumstance of the Registrar being a Christian, a Tiyan or aMusulman before whom 
as the chief functionary in the affair, the Nairs would be reluctant to have their 
marriages celebrated. 

10. Clause (1) Ho far as the Sambandliam is concerned, a man can take as 
many wives as lie pleases. 

(2) For the Sambandham, there is no age restriction. Persons of any 
ago are allied to each other. 

(0) When persons form Sambandliam, consent of the legal guardian is 
generally obtained whatever be the age of such persons. But it is not indispensable 
at any time. 

(1) This condition simply follows the existing practice. 

1st Proviso. This Proviso introduces a revolution in the existing practice. 
Tt is net known whether the Tiyars that follow marumakatayam system of inheri¬ 
tance would come under the marumakatayam Hindus. Sambandliam is entirely 
forbidden between the Tiyars and the Nairs. As I said in my answer to the question 
3, the JSair woman is allowed Sambandliam with a man of equal or superior division 
only. 

■2nd Proviso. There is also considerable difference between the conditions in 
this proviso and the Sambandliam. The members of a Tarwad are prohibited from 
forming Sambandliam between each other, however remote the relationship may be. 
In Tanvads in which thcro are numerous members, the relationship is very remote. 
For instance, there are members in my Tarwad whose common ancestor is more 
remote than great great-grandmother. Also Sambandliam is forbidden between 
persons of the same Vanish am though they are of different Tanvads. 

41. 2nd Condition. I would reduce the ago of the woman to thirteen. 
There is difficulty in getting husbands when the age of the female is a little 
advanced. 

1 would have the first proviso to the condition 4 in the following form. 

“No such law or custom other than one relating to consanguinity or affinity 
shall prevent them from marrying provided also the parties belong to a caste or 
castes the members of which are allowed to mess together according to tlio present 
social rules.” In the absence of a restriction contained in the latter part, a N’air 
woman may marry a Tiyan who according to the present practice cannot enter a 
Nair house without polluting it. When a Nail* woman marries a Tiyan he can 
have privileges which ho now has not. It would have the effect of creating many dif¬ 
ficulties, causing annoyance and wounding the feelings of many persons. 

42. Reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandliam are 

(1) Losing of caste by either party. 

(2) Either party having incurable disease. 

(3) Adultery on the part of the wife. 

(4) Desertion for a long time cither by tlio husband or the wife. 

(o) Continued disobedience on the part of the wife. 

(<>) Incapacity on tlu* part of the husband to maintain the wife. 



■)■;>. In Nort.li Malabar the Naif wives and tlieir children arc maintained by 
the husband, or the husband’s Tar wad. In South Malabar except in the cases of 
persons whose occupations make them stay away from the Tarwad house, the wives 
remain in their own houses and are fed there. The clothing and other expense are 
provided for by the husband. 

14. I quite approve of the provisions contained in clauses a, b, and tl to/. 
The provision in clause c does not in my opinion go far enough. I would have that 
the wife shall forfeit her right to the legal guardianship of the children if she loses 
her caste. Becoming a convert to another religion is one ground of losing caste. 
There are other grounds also for the wife to lose caste. 

I find no provision in respect of the right of divorce. It cannot he that no 
provision is intended in the law contemplated. The right of divorce is as necessary 
a provision in a marriage law, as a provision as to solemnisation of marriage, And 
every facility should be offered for effecting a divorce when it is desirable in the in¬ 
terest of both the parties. We see that in England also the subject of facilitating 
the effecting of divorce is being warmly discussed. In Scotland divorce is obtained 
with less difficulty than it is in England. And the Scotch law as to divorce is view-' 
ed with favour. Resort to court, and obtaining divorce from court, would be attended 
with difficulties and cause annoyance. At the same time divorce is not to be granted 
on silly or capricious grounds. In the eourso of a conversation with Mr. A. C. 
Kannan Nambiar, the District Munsiif of Badagara, he suggested to me a method of 
effecting divorce and I entirely agree in the suggestion. It is this. When either of 
the parties wants a divorce, a written notice signed, stating also the reasons for the 
course intended to be taken, is to be given to the other party. The notice is to be 
signed also by two of the relatives of the person that gives the notice, and by two res¬ 
pectable witnesses. A copy of the notice is to be sent to the office of the Sub-Registrar 
where the marriage has been registered, to be stuck up on the wall of the same. A 
period of six months is to bo allowed to expire. If in the course of the same, there is 
no reconciliation and changing of the mind, tho divorce is to be absolute. The me¬ 
thod mentioned appears to me to be attended with sufficient coolness and deliberation. 
There is sufficient opportunity allowed for reconciliation also. 

15. Sambandham is customary between the Nairs in British Malabar and 
those living in Cochin and Travancore. 


(Signori ) I’- K KELAJTA KURIT. 
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1. Among tho Nayars and the higher castes following Marumakkathayam, 
a man of a higher division, tho superiority of which is recognized by the other 
divisions, can have Satnbandham with a woman of a lower division. But there can 
be no Sambandham between divisions which, though different, stand upon a footing 
of equality, or one of which though comparatively superior is not admitted to bo so 
by the other. 

2. No. But in some parts of the Ponnani Taluk a woman of a highor division 
is allowed to consort with a man of a lower division, when the inferiority of tho 
latter is not so marked. 

3. A Nayar shall not form Sambandham in a division the touch of which 
will pollute him, though men of higher castes than Nayars can have Sambandham 
in any division of Nayars though tho touch of the latter will pollute them. A 
woman shall not consort with a man whose touch will pollute her, or with a man 
of a lower division, or of a division equal but different, or of a division the superi¬ 
ority of which is questioned by tho division to which she belongs. 

A man of the Charnata ( ajyrrrm) class cannot have Sambandham with a 
woman of the Sudra class and a man of tho Sudra class with a woman of the 
Ch&rnata class. But in some parts Sudra men are found to consort with Ch&rnata 
females while the contrary is not found anywhero. 

4. The woman and the children born during tho continuance of that 
Sambandham are not admitted to moss with people of the division to which sho 
belongs. 

5. Such Sambandhams arc not validated by a Pr&yaschitham, but there are 
instances in which after its dissolution, by death of the man or otherwise, the 
woman and her children were restored to tho Tarawad and admitted to its 
privileges. 

6. Korapuzha is the boundary between North and South Malabar for 
caste purposes. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar (the Nayars of Polanad (Calicut) being 
-excepted) are not allowed to form Sambandham with women of North Malabar 
even if the former belong to the same or to an admittedly superior division. Bub 
Nayars of North Malabar are allowed to have Sambandham with women of equal 
or lower division in South Malabar. 

8. The Nayars of North Malabar consider thomselvos more martial and 
their women more chaste, and tax the men of South Malabar with cowardice and 



their women with dissolute course of life. They also seem to 'imagino that tho 
casto rules are less rigidly enforced in South Malabar, and view Sambandham 
by men of South Malabar as not honourable. This is the only objection so 
far as I know. 

9. It is said that the Nayar women of North Malabar if they cross to the 
South of Korapuzha will forfeit their castes. There are however instances in which 
they have crossed to the South without such forfeiture of casto. The objection is 
unmeaning as women of castes superior and inferior to Nayars cross to this side of 
tho river. There are some who say that the prohibition is confined to the crossing 
of the river, and hope to evade it by taking other routes to South Malabar. 

10. The country to the South and North of Korapuzha (Polan&d and 
Kurumbranad) belonged in ancient times to different rulers, Porlathiri Raja and 
Kurumbi&tri Raja. The Zamorin conquered Porlathiri and succeeded to the 
sovereignity of Polan&d. The defeated Raja took refuge at the Court of Kolathiri 
Raja (Cherakal) who made him Raja of Kartan&d. The Raja of Kurumbranad was 
a vassal of Cherakal Raja whoso dominions nominally extended from Korapuzha 
on the south as far as Tulun&d on the north. The Zamorin subsequently extended 
his conquests to the north as far as Quilandy and to the south as far as Cochin. 
The variance between Kolathiri and Nediyirupu (Zamorin) Rajas was the cause of 
this prohibition. The Mohamedan invasion is not the cause as supposed by some, 
for Tippu Sultan first camo to North Malabar and then overran the country as far 
as Trevandrum. 

11. (1) The first ceremony in T&li Kettu Kalyanam is called Ashta Man- 
galiam which takes place about 3 days before T&li Kettu. It corresponds to 
Yyraha Deekslia. The girls are placed in the room decorated for that purpose 
and are not allowed to go out of it as they like. 

(2) The next ceremony is the chanting of certain songs by a Brahmini 
(Nambiassan’s female). This takes place a day before tho Tali Kettu and ends 
with tho T&li Kettu. 

(3) ((©'©alfljTjsiro 6if5)0<plriilcOO,^,) Worshipping the sun. 

(4) The bringing of Jasmine (Qfye^Den^ojrcldfc). 

(5) The tying of Tali in an auspicious hour. The manavfdans take their 
meals in a different house and come to tho girl’s house to tie the T&li. 

(6) Tho girl shall not bathe for 3 days, and on the fourth day they bathe 
and come in a procession from the tank. 

These aro important features. 

12. Tirumulp&ds (Kshatria), Elayads, Nedungadis, Nayars of Kiriyam 

casto and Enangan —a member of the same clan), tie the T&li accord¬ 

ing to the custom of the division to which the girl belongs. Tho person who ties 
the T&li is called Manav&lan. Remuneration is paid to Tirumulpad, Elayad and 
Nedungadis for T&li tying. 

13. T&li is tied to a number of girls at tbe same time and place by the 
same man when he happens to be a Tirumulp&d or Elayad. It is difficult and 
expensive to got as many Tirumulpads or Elayads as there are girls. Sometimes 



the Tirumulpad or Elayad who tiod T&li to tho mother on a former occasion, ties 
Tali to the daughter at a subsequent occasion. 

14. The man who ties the T&li obtains thereby no right to cohabit with 
the girl. Generally no rich and respectable man, whom the parents or uncle of the 
girl wish to have as Sambandliak&ran, will condescend to tie T&li. In some cases 
the girl may be an infant and the man who ties Tali may bo poor, ugly, or old. 

15. There is no prohibition to his afterwards forming Sambandham. 

16. I think I can point out instances. 

17. There is pollution to the girl when the man who tied the Tali is a 
member of her division but not if he is a Tirumulpad, Elayad or Nodungadi. All 
divisions for which the custom is to have the Tali tied by Enangan recoguize this 
pollution. The Sudra class for instance. 

18. Yes. When the girl is a baby, or when Enangan or others could not 
be had. The practice of tali being tied by the girl’s mother in the presence of TrilA- 
karappan (© «an idol) on the Onam day in tho month of Chingam 
without further ceremony, is resorted to in some raro cases in some parts. 

19. Every girl must undergo this ceremony. In this respect we follow 
the other Hindus, but it is deprived of its solemn and binding character by the 
subsequent procedure sanctioned by custom. 

20. A formal proposal and acceptance of a Sambandham are necessary. 

The man, or his relatives or guardians, propose to theguai'dians and parents 

of tho girl, or the latter to the former. When accepted, a day is fixed, in tho 
evening of which the man accompanied by a number of friends and relations come 
to the girl’s house. A banquet is given by tho girl’s family to the persons assem¬ 
bled and presents of cloths by the man, and distribution of betel leaves tako place. 
When the man is of a high position or social status, tho girl is taken to his houso 
escorted by his servants and relatives of tho girl. Present of cloths, silk and 
bracelets are made to the girl, and cloths to tho persons who followed her. 

21. The formalities are the same but observed on a very small scale. 

22. Tho Sambandharas in North Malabar arc celebrated generally on a 
grander and more expensive scale than in South Malabar. I cannot say whether 
they are the same throughout North Malabar. But my information is that they 
are the same. In South Malabar they are different in different parts. In some 
parts the man makes a present of cloths to the girl and this is the symbol of 
Sambandham. In other parts no such present is made for some days or months. 

23. She cannot have, though the practice had existed in some places years 

before. 

24. There is no prohibition but the practice is considered degrading. 

25. She can terminate the Sambandham. But if she is completely under 
the control of her guardians who are in favor of the Sambandham, she finds it 
difficult to throw it off. It is in such cases that elopement, suicide &c., occur. 

26. There is no formality. The man is told or informed not to come here¬ 
after. 
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27. Ho can. I know men who have four or more Sambandhams at tbo 
Bamo time. 

28. There is nothing to provent it. But if the girl belongs to a respectable 
house they will dissolve his Sambandham if he forms a second Sambandham in an¬ 
other house. 

29. The woman sleeps and takes meals in her own house while she lives 
there, or in the man’s house while living with him. 

30. In North Malabar the woman almost invariably lives with the man, 

31. While the woman and children live in their Taraw&d house the man 
is required to supply them with oil and clothing. He may give them jewels and 
other property if he likes or if he is able to do so. But if they live with him, or in 
his house, he is also required to supply them with meals in addition. 

32. Generally one man and woman cleave together for life; but there are 
numerous instances in which this is not the case. 

33. He does feed and clothe them. 

34. There is no allowance made to the Anandaravan by the K&ranavan. 
Anandaravans cultivate Tarawiid lands for a rent. They can deal with the surplus 
as they like. 

35. Anandaravans generally try to earn something for themselves and not 
for the taraw&d. 

36. Anandaravans do support their wife and children with their earnings. 
In some rare cases when the Ivkranavan happens to be a member of the Anandara- 
vans’branch, tho latter hand over their earnings to the former for the exclusive 
use of tho branch to which they belong. 

37. The word Putlir&vak&sam is used in North Malabar. It is applied to 
gifts made by the fathers inter vivos. There is nothing which the sons can claim 
as a matter of right after their father’s death. Gifts by fathers to tho sons aro more 
frequent and more numerous in North Malabar than in South Malabar, and 
consequently the word Puthravakasam is generally used there. Gifts by tho fathers 
to the sons are very frequent in South Malabar also. 

38. There is no objection. 

39. I am in favour of a form which is more impressive and solemn. The 
customary form is just as good as tho other. 

40. (1). This is not always observed in tbe Sambandham now in practice. 
If tbo Sambandhakaren is a rich man he is admitted even if he has another Sam¬ 
bandham existing. 

(2) . Sambandham is formed before the girl is 14 years but not before 
tbe man completes 18 years. 

(3) . Tbe consent of tho guardian or parents or Karanavan is at pre¬ 
sent considered necessary whether the woman is 21 or more or loss. 

(4) (1st Proviso) Now we have to consider other matters than those 
relating to consanguinity or affinity in forming Sambandham. They aro tho 
caste rules. 
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(2nd Proviso) Now we go infinitely further than this. No Sambandham 
can be formed between persons who belong to the same stock, or family, however 
remotely related. 

41. The second proviso may be left out altogether. All families derived 
from a common ancestor, however remote, now observe pollution on the death of 
any of the members. For Brahmins, marriage in the same gotram is prohibited. 
As there is no gotram for the Nayars, the descent from a common ancestor may bo 
made to take the place of gotram. 

42. Adultery. Enmity between the two families sometimes results in tho 
dissolution of Sambandham. 

43. Wives and children are maintained by the husbands and fathers while 
living with them. 

44. Under the proposed law the whole of tho self acquired or separate 
property of tho husband is to go to tho wife and children. I think their right 
should bo confined to a certain definite share of such acquired or separate pro¬ 
perty. Tho expenses of education of boys are in certain cases defrayed by the 
KAranavan out of his private funds or TArawad funds in the hope of a benefit in 
return. If the chances of a benefit in return are slender it is not likely that the 
K&ranavan will educate boys. 

45. Sambandham between Nayars in British Malabar and tho Cochin State 
is common. But between the Nayars in British Malabar and Travancoro is less 
common. 

(Signed). U. ACHUTAN NAIli, 

District Mu it* if. 



From 


Ol’TAi’ALAM, 
lGlh April 1891. 


U. Achutan Nair, 

District Munsif 

Nedunganad. 

To 

H. M. Winterbotham Esq., o. s. 

Sir, 

1. In reply to your circular of the 8th April 1891, I have the honor to 
stato that all educated Malayalis, with tho exception of those who are actuated by 
a spirit of contradiction, or who are reluctant to discloso the unpleasant truth from 
feelings of pride, are in favour of a system of marriage which the law will recog¬ 
nize. 

2. One set of opponents of the measure maintain that there is among 
Nayars a system of marriage, as valid and binding as among tho other Hindus. 
This is an absurd notion. It is true that there is among us a mimicry of forms 
and ceremonies, which the Hindus following the ordinary Hindu law adopt, but it 
has no legal effect. It is also truo that fathers educate their children and give 
property to them and their mother. But these acts are results of the natural 
affection and not incidents of the marriage. Tho prevailing system cannot, strictly 
speaking, bo called a system of marriage, but a system of concubinage. It was 
instituted whon society was in a rudo state, obviously for the convenience of the 
predominent class. Tho test of marriage is punishment for bigamy and adultery; 
but it is well known that both are not punishable offences among the Nayars. 
Both the so-called husband and the wife have the option of putting an end to the 
marriage tie at his, or her, pleasure. The fact that this option is exercised rarely 
does uot shew that the system is binding or good; but rather proves that tho 
peoplo have opened their eyes to the evils resulting from it, and wish that in spite 
of the facilities for divorce, the relationship should be both honorablo and perma¬ 
nent. Another set of opponents ask why should there be a legal sanction at all 
while the existing system is practically as good as a legally recognized system of 
marriage. Tho answer to this is that it is unsafe to leave such matters to the con¬ 
science of men, and thus dispense with tho necessity for legislation. It cannot be 
said that there are no transgressions of the rule; but I only say that they arc rare 
in good families. 

3. There are other circumstances which induce us to pray for legislation. 
Tho stigma that prostitution is legalized in Malabar, though it is not practised to 
greater extent than in countries where it is prohibited, will not leave us as long as 
thei’e is not a legally recognized system of marriage. It is only the educated 
Malayalis who have occasion to live out of Malabar that feel the pain sharply. 

4. The fact that all Malayalis, both educated and uneducated, who happen 
to possess separate or self-acquired property, give from feelings of honor and affec¬ 
tion, the whole or a portion of such property to their wives and children, shews that 
the time for legalizing marriages has come. Circumstances may ariso in which a 
father, though anxious, may not be able to make any or adequate provision for his 



wife and children. In such cases the latter cannot claim any share of the property 
as an incident of the marriage. It is necessary to remedy this evil. At a time 
when exalted and sacred notions are entertained regarding marriage, it is also 
revolting to find that transgressions are allowed to go unpunished. 

5. The second question regarding the power of testamentary disposition, 
I also answer in the affirmative. The grant of this power will not dispense with 
the necessity for legalizing marriages. Gifts inter vivos are very common now, and 
power to make gift to take effect after death will not add much. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

IT. ACHUTAN NAIR, 
District Munsif. 
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1. Yes they could, but not the approved form of Pudamuri. 

2. No. 

3. As far as I am aware, Sambandham is forbidden between the following 
sub-divisions which may in one sense be said to fall under the head of Nayars. 

Namely:—Y&niyan, VannatMn, Yalinchiyan, Pallich&n, Kitaren, Attakaren, 
Yogigurikal. 

The following sub-divisions could marry between themselves only. 

Tatta, Titta, Perumthatta, Puttuvakaten, Parunon. 

4. The woman and her children lose their caste, and no Hindu could asso¬ 
ciate with them. 

5. No Pr&yasckitkam would reraody the evil. 

6. The Korapuzha is the recognized boundary. 

7. Tho Nayar men of North Malabar do form Sambandham with the women 
of South Malabar, and not vice versa. 

8. No. The reason could not at present be traced. But there are in¬ 
stances of such Sambandham, with the result that the woman and her issues are 
considered out-castes. 

9. & 10. No. It seems to me that it is a prohibition for preventing emig¬ 
ration, the Nayars being bound to do military service to the king; and if women 
are allowed to leavo the Kingdom, the King’s military strength will bo diminished. 

11 & 12. The T&li Kettu Kaly&nam is tho substitute for the Brahmin 
Viv&ham to conform to tho strict rule of Hindu Law that a woman must be 
married before attaining puberty. The Tali may be tied among Nayars by a 
Brahmin, Kshatriya or Nayar equal in rank. It is now as a rule tied by a Brahmin. 
He gets no name by virtue of this duty. 

Among Nayars, on auspicious day is first selected and on that day the girl 
is taken to the nearest pagoda where the ablution of “Kalasam Kuli” is performed 
and she is brought to her house; in the house a Brahmin, who is generally tho 
Sundikaran of the nearest pagoda, ties the T&li in the Patinhatta room, after which 
the girl is brought to aPandal built for the purpose and there the same Brahmin 
ties a new cloth round her waist. This having been done,'the H&ray&n of the 
deshom ties what is called “Kappu” on her hand. It is a gold ring tied to a thread. 
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The Brahmin gets feo. Other Brahmins anti the girls’ eastemoh are fed there. 
If the girl is betrothed to any one, he tics tho T&li himself and the marriage also 
takes place along with it. There are also cases where the Tali is tied by the 
proposed husband and the marriage performed afterwards. 

Tho next day after tying the T&li, tho K&ppu is removed by the Marayftn 
and tho girl is called Akkamma, Neyittiamma &c., and from that day forward she 
is known as “Amma” as distinguished from a girl. Kftppu is not tied in some 
parts of North Malabar. 

Among Tiyars the same ceremony is gono through, but instead of tho 
Brahmin, an elderly woman ties the T&li and not a man; the reason being that if a 
man were to tie the Tali he is considered her husband and to avoid this supposed 
slur on her, this procedure is adopted. 

13. It is customary in these parts, and moreover if a Kaly&nam is 
performed by a well-to-do man, poor girls of the neighbourhood are also brought 
in, and their Kaly&nam is also performed at his expense. 

14. No. None whatever. lie is paid for performing T&li Kottu. 

15. None whatever. 

16. No. Not amongst Nayars: amongst Tiyars I know many cases. It 
has become almost tho practice. 

17. No pollution, not even when the husband dies. 

18. No. 

19. Certainly. If not she loses her caste. It is taken out of Hindu Law 
as a substitute for tho Brahmin Viv&ham, which enjoins that every girl must bo 
married before attaining puberty. 

20. Thore are. They are known as “ Pudamuri,” “ Vettilakkcttu,” and 
“Parisham cliAyika,” or “ V id Aram kairuga,” or “ tjzliam-porukkuga,” quite 
separate from Tali Kettu Kaly&nam altogether. Among Tiyars they are known 
as “ Penv&zhcha,” or “Mangalam,” and “Parisham cheyika.” 

Pudamuri, and Vettilakettu, and Penv&zhcha, or Mangalam, are the approvod 

forms. 

After tho ceremony of Pudamuri or Mangalam tho girl is brought to tho 
husband’s house. 

Aftor many minor formalities a day is fixed for the Pudamuri, or Penv&zhcha, 
tho husband and his castemen go to the girl’s house and the marriago is solemnly 
declared in the Patinh&tta house after giving cloth and money. Among Tiyars the 
girl is taken to the husband’s house the samo day, and among Nayars tho next day. 
Yettila Kettu, however is not observed in some parts. 

If a Nayar Raja marries a Nayar girl, most of the formalities of an ordinary 
marriage arc gone through, with the addition of giving silk and bracelets. This is 
known as Olliyil Muri, In some cases tho Raja does not come. Ho sends tho 
girl’s castemen and they being her to the Kovilagam, after the usual formalities 
are gono through in her house. 

21. Tho samo as if a Raja marries. 
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22. I am not aware of the formalities of South Mrttabar. As to North 
Malabar, there are slight modifications among Nayars in Kottayam and Kurubra- 
nad, where there is no such thing as Yettilakettu, which is observed only in 
Chirakal Taluk. 

23 & 24. No. Not at all in North Malabar. In North Malabar even if a 
man should have one wife and have a Sambandham elsewere, unless it be on justi¬ 
fiable grounds he is considered a black-guard. The North Malabar husband is so 
notoriously jealous that there had been many murders in consequenco of the 
slightest suspicion. 

25. She could. But it is scarcely ever done. If a woman’s relations were 
to keep her back and refuse to send her to his house without justifiable grounds, 
the heads of the caste insist on her going back. If the husband wishes to separate 
his wife, he sends her home and informs the Madhyastan (the middle man) and 
the heads of the caste, who mediate and settle all accounts of transactions between 
them and declare that his Sambandham has ceased. This is the respectable form 
of dissolution. I do not however say that there are no deviations. In such cases 
the Sambandham as well as the dissolution will be both informal. 

27 & 28 Yes, he could, but it is highly disapproved. The western education 
has done a great deal to correct this evil. 

29. If a woman is brought to the husband’s house in the approved form 
she is protected and all her wants attended to, by the husband, nay, even by the 
Taraw&d of the husband. The decision in tho Madras scries vol. G page 270, go 
the length of ruling that the Tarawad is bound to maintain the Anandiravan’s wife 
and children. When she goes homo she gets cloth and oil. Tho Tarawfid also 
sends her, all expenses for confinement and delivery. If she had not been taken 
to the husband’s house she gets cloth and oil and confinements and delivery 
expenses. 

30. I cannot say. 

31. Certainly if the woman had boen brought to the husband’s house. 
Moreover even tho ceremonies of the children are performed by the father. They 
are a^o educated by him. 

32. It is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 
They jointly work and maintain themselves and their children. If tho husband is 
unable to work, the wife works and maintains the husband. Among Tiyars after 
the husband’s death she gets what is known as “Kattastb&nam” consisting of some 
moveables and cloth and money. I do not say that there are no unscrupulous 
people who frequently have Sambandham in informal way and dissolve it in the 
same way. But it is highly disapproved. 

33. Of course he does. Vide answer to question 29. 

34. In the Taraw&ds of the cultivators, all the members work, but get no 
separate allowance. They also rent Taraw&d lands, when of course they take tho 
surplus and deal with it as they please. 

3° 011 d 36. Under tho present system of anarchy solely created by 
the decisions of anandiravan judges, the anandiravans do not work for the 
Tarawad. Under the Malabar law as at present administered tho Klranavan is 
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only an unpaid trustee or servant. Now the anandiravans try to earn something 
for themselves, and give their acquisitions to their wives and children, and a very 
little to their sisters, and nothing to the Taraw&d. 

37. Giving property on gift to one’s wife and children is common, and is 
turned Puthr&vak&sam. This is the present form of providing for the wife and 
children as it was doubted whether a Malayali could give property by will. I 
am however glad to find that the High Court .has upheld wills. But as it is a 
doubtful point it is desirable to legalize it by a special enactment. I believe the 
practice of giving self acquired property by gift also obtains in South Malabar. 

38 and 39. The question seems to presuppose tliatNayars and Tiyars have no 
marriage laws. In one sense it may be said they have none, for in as much as the 
wife and children acquire no rights to the property of the husband and the father, 
it may be said that the marriage is not recognized by law. But see the marriage 
of Marumakkath&yam Moplas. The children have no rights to property. Does it 
follow that the marriage is not legally recognized. To my mind, however, in 
North Malabar the marriage is, if not legally, at loast by custom recognized, in as 
much as the wife and children live with the husband, who protects them and is ex- 
pected to support them, and who is expected to live with his wife unless his caste 
customs givo him the right to divorce her. What the custom is in South Malabar 
I do not know, and if the social customs compel one to live with his wife till 
death, or divorce, what further recognition is wanted. I may add that in 
the case of Mukkuvars (Fishermen) following Marumakkath&yam law, Mr. 
Reid when Sessions Judge at Telliclierry convicted a man for committing 
adultery with the wife of such a Mukkuvan. To say that bocause the man and 
woman follow Marumakkathayam, that therefore there is no legal marriage is not 
correct, as for instance in the case of Payyanoor Brahmins, whose marriago cus¬ 
toms are as strict as those of other Brahmins, but with no rights to the fathers’ 
property. Furthor it may be observed that there is no material difference between the 
marriago of South and North Malabar Tiyars and in this connection I may bo allow¬ 
ed to point out the decisions in the I. L. R. Madras series Vol. VIII page 238 
which held that the issues by marriage of a Marumakkath&yam woman with a 
Makkathayam man, could take the property of the father without losing their rights 
to the Tarawftd. Is it because that the man follows Makkathayam that tho marri¬ 
age is Ipso Facto valid ? In my opinion therefore the marriage is now legally recog¬ 
nized, but if this is doubted it is advisable to legalize the present approved form 
of marriage. It would however be convenient to provide some form of registration. 
They may do so if they prefer it, or it would bo sufficient to send in a notice 
signed by tho parties and two or more witnesses to the Registrar, to tho effect 
that they wore married on a certain date. 

40&41. This question brings prominently the evils of an attempt to 
legislate in tho way proposed. If tho provisions proposed become law, then any 
man, whether of high or low caste, may legally marry any woman of the same or 
higher or lower caste. Has tho mover of the proposed bill taken this into consi¬ 
deration, and is it his intention thereby to do aw r ay with all caste distinctions and 
has the Legislative Council power to so legislate ? Tho question is wide and cap¬ 
able of a great deal of discussion. 

In my opinion this section is likely to work in a most mischievous way, and 
no conditions or provision added to it will be likely to prevent the mischief. 
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I am inclined to think that the modern idea of marriage is to make it simply 
a matter of contract, which is more consistent with Malabar marriage. 

42. I would here mention a Subh&shita Sloka which indicates the old 
idea that prevailed among the people on the subject. But in practice, infidelity is 
the principle ground for dissolving Sambandliam. 

(Translation by the Commission ),—“A wife who is disputatious,—who 
steals her husband’s property,—who favours another than her husband,—-who con¬ 
verses with stranger men,—-who is gluttonous,—-who enters strange houses,— 
should be put away, even though she have borne ten sons—” 

43. The wives and children are well protected by the husband and father. 
I may add that the majority of Malayali officials, of the present day, are those that 
were so protected and educated. 

44. In my opinion this is interfering with Marumakkatb&yam law and 1. 
doubt the Legislative Council has power to frame such rule as it contravenes the 
Provisions of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and thereby virtually repeals a 
Statute of Parliament. 

If possible, I would propose that the self acquired property be divided into 
two equal shares of which one to be taken by the wife and children, and the other 
to pass to the nearest relation on the mother’s side, namely, the sisters and their 
children. The old Marumakkath&yam law as administered before Mr. Holloway 
decided the case reported in Vol II page 162 of the Madras High Court Reports, 
was that the self-acquired property of any member should pass to the nearest 
relation, and not to the Taraw&d. 

KOTIETH RAMUNNI, 

1st Grade Pleader, 

Tellicherry. 









Answers to Inter rogatories 
BY 

M.R.Ry. P. KUNHAMPU Avargar, 
Second Grade Pleader , Munsiff's Court , 

OANNAXOKK. 



Answers 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. It is regulated according to the custom involved in questions 1 and 2. 
The test of determining whether a man or a woman belongs to a higher or lower 
division seems to be this, viz., woman in higher division by being coupled with man 
in lower division loses her status, whereas, if she is so done with a man in higher 
division she neither loses her status nor improves her own. Therefore, if that class 
to which a woman belongs does not consider it a dishonour to form Sambandham 
with a man of another class, the former must be considered either as equal to or lower 
than the latter, so far as division or such caste, is concerned. This seems to me to be 
the fundamental rule, or idea, which form the basis of the regulation of intermarriages 
between different castes, or divisions of the same caste, thoughout the whole Hindus. 
Hence, a Nair man of aJon'n® (Cliarna) division, which is lower, will not be allowed 
to form Sambandham with a woman of tho Sudra Nair division. 

4; It does in that the parties of the marriage, and their offspring, will not be 
allowed to intermarry or interdine with the members of their respective division. 

5. No. Validation by Prayascliitham of a Sambandham not sanctioned by 
usage is unheard of. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes to a very limited extent. The rarity of such occurrence is, I believe, 
on account of scruples and ignorance on the part of North Malabarians as to tho 
relative social position of the several divisions of South Malabariao. Nairs. 

9. They cross it if they go on pilgrimage, but not otherwise. 

10. I imagine the following is the cause of it. For centuries together the 
countries lying north of Korapuzha were ruled by Kolathiri Raja of Chirakkal, or by 
some chiefs paying homage to him. In the same way, those lying south of Korapuzha 
were under the rule of Zamorin of Calicut, or some relations or chiefs paying hom¬ 
age to him. These two parties were always belligerent with each other. Tho mili¬ 
tary of these two powers was wholly composed of Nairs, and these were very anxious 
to protect the honour of the women of one party from violation from the other party. 
In an age in which extradition law was unknown or impossible, necessity forced then), 
especially North Malabarians who seem to me to be of more orthodoxical turn of 
mind than their Southern brethren, to declare it a forfeiture of caste for any Nair 
woman of North Malabar to cross Korapuzha the natural boundary of these two 
Rajas. 

11. Tali kettu kalyanam is, in essence, a sham imitation of Brahminical ce¬ 
remony of performing marriage of a girl before she attains her puberty. It is 
believed that the occurrence of puberty before Tali kettu kalyanam works forfeiture of 
caste. But since the people most scrupulously guard against loss of caste such an 
occurrence is not within the memory of living men. Now to the description of cere- 
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mony. The form of ceremony varies among various Tarawads and divisions of Nairs. 

I will confine myself to tho ceremony in vogue among Tiyars following Marumakkatha- 
yam in North Malabar, as my knowledge about that affair among Nairs is not as 
thorough as to bo wished. An auspicious day and hour (commonly called muhurtham) 
is fixed in consultation with tho local astrologer, who is generally of Kanishan caste. 
The Muhftrtham (c&axjotoo) is none other than the one prescribed for marriage 
in Hindu Astrology. Because Tali kettu kalyAnam as understood and practised, 
among Maruinakkathayam people is unknown to Hindu Law. Even if the 
Muhurtham is fixed by a professional man of another caste, the Kanishan of the 
locality, who has some hereditary perquisites to be obtaiued on such occasions, 
.must bo present at the time of the ceremony. A pandal is erected and decorated 
in the front yard of the house. Four lamps are hung up at the four corners 
of the pandal and well lit up. A plantain tree, which has its bunch of 
plantains present on it, is placed in its natural position at the right hand 
corner of that side which is directly opposite to, and in a parallel line with, the side 
lying immediately close to the house. Before the -ceremony in the pandal, which 1 
may call the second part of the whole ceremony, is described, I will describe the ce¬ 
remony performed in tho room of the house. A barber-woman is invited to perform 
the ceromony. She, in fact, takes tho place of Brahmin Purohit. Two neatly washed 
clothes are brought by washer-woman. One of these two piecos the girl is made to 
clothe with. A rectangular space is drawn with paddy, and in the middle of it brass- 
pot with water and rioo in it is placed. Seven grains of rice and seven flow¬ 

ers of Tumba (Nepcta Malabarica) are placed by the barber-woman in the hand of 
t lie girl, and she (girl) is made to place them in the water above-said. A round 
.motion is given to tho water by tho barber-woman with her hand, beforo the grains of 
rice and flower are put in it. By the position of the flowers the women standing 
around prognosticate the future life of the girl. A virgin girl to whom Tali Kettu 
Kaly&nam was not performed is made to attend this girl, and she is, further, made 
to sprinkle wator over the head of the girl undor description, at a certain stage of the 
ceremony, and I will have to montion these two girls very often hereafter. I will 
call our subject of description senior girl, and the other, junior. This sonior girl is 
made to lie on the second piece of cloth referred to above, which is spread over a 
blanket at a convenient part of the room generally close to a side-wall. The junior 
girl must attend her now. She cannot leave her till the whole ceremony is over. 
This part of the ceremony is called “i£kg^p5roA§)6><3& ®)( 0 gl 6 >ai<£e<a>.” ©h’og.rfk” means to 
attain puberty, or to appear mensesfor the first time. So, ®)©§)onj< 084 i. (tirattivSkkuga) 


means to perform the usual ceremony consequent on the first appearance of menses. 
After a whilo, the senior girl is adorned with all possible ornaments and made ready 
for introduction to the open pandal in the presence of the public. Before that is dono an 
elderly woman, genorally the wifo of tho undo of the senior girl, comes attended with 5 j 
7, 11 or 21 females in the pandal. She takes in her hand a board, which is generally 
used for sitting upon, and making 3 rounds in the pandal, accompanied with the women 
nbovesaid, she places that board in the middle of the pandal and sits behind it. In 
tho pandal also a rectangular figure is drawn by the barber-woman with paddy. 
This elderly woman is to sit down within that figure. Soon after, another elderly 
woman, from within the house, asks the astrologer thrice a formula to the following 
effect:—“ ^ajoiaaisml^aaoa. <a>^36m<flB§lc95i ajcKnafloi <a1^)aJ3oi> tTVosnjcru^^goimo <org> 

That is to say, “oh! chief astrologer! Is the auspicious time for the bride 
to enter tho pandal and go through the ceremony of Sambandham come?” 
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On the astrologer’s replying in the affirmative the senior girl, with her attendant the 
junior girl, is introduced into the pandal. She is further attended by the same number 
of females as above mentioned, and made to make 3 rounds in tho pandal. After the 
usual rounds are made, she is made to sit down on tho board which was, as mentioned 
above, placed beforehand in the pandal. Before sitting down, just when she finished 
the rounds, the elderly woman, who was first introduced and seated in the pandal. 
rises and receives the girl, and asks her to sit down. After this some elderly women 
sprinkle rice first on the fire in the lamp, and afterwards on the head of the girl. It 
is then the important ceremony of tying the Tali is performed by tho barber-woman 
with the permission of the elderly male members of the caste present there. After¬ 
wards either father or uncle of tho girl enters the pandal, and gives a new clQthto the 
girl. In fact he with his own hand, clothes the girl with it. Afterwards all tho 
relations and friends follow the same. Some give clothes, and some, money. All 
these arc considered as presents. While this girl was sitting there the attendant 
girl is made to go to mulla plant (Jasminum Sambac). Even if there is really no 
“ mulla”, yet a spot which is a few paces from the pandal, is for the purpose regarded 
as the place of mulla plant, which is represented by an iron nail fixed on the ground, 
and water is poured there. The attendant girl is next escorted back to tho pandal. 
There, a covered brasspot in which three bundles (one composed of charcoal &c., 
another composed of rice and flower, and the third composed of gold and flower) 
had been deposited, is uncovered by tho barber-woman and the senior girl is made to 
pick up one of them according to her choice. This is also to ascertain whether her 
future life is prosperous or not. After this a cooking vessel, a spoon, and a stone- 
grinder are brought.to the pandal and the barber-woman holding the hand of tho girl 
pretends to make her cook, grind &c., repeating certain significant formulas. When 
this is finished the senior girl is made to get up, and walk up to the plantain tree, 
adverted to in the beginning of this. She is made to cut down by one stroke the 
bunch of the plantain, and then escorted back to the houso. Here the ceremony 
ends. The attendant girl is colloquially called a-srorol^eJo (kanyikkalam) which is a 
corrupted form of the word <a*nro)3<a>aio (kannyakalam.) It is this attendant girlthat is 
to bear the brass-pot (S/asd) on her head, and bring it to the pandal. A similar virgin 
girl attends that senior girl at her ceremony of the first appearance of the menses. I 
have thought it necessary to give such a minute detail of the ceremony, to show that this 
ceremony is nothing but an imitation or aping of the Vivuham (marriage) of Brahmans. 
In the case of the latter sho and her offspring become the heirs of the husband, wherea s 
in the case of the former, Marumakkathayam Law does not allow that. Several inci¬ 
dents and formulas uttered in the several stages in the course of the ceremony coin¬ 
cide with thoso in the marriage-ceremony prescribed by the Brahmans. Eor instances 
(1) fixing of the auspicious time in consultation of Hindu Astrologer, that is, according 
to Brahminical rules; (2) the presence of barber-woman in place of purohit; (3) 

sprinkling of rice to the fire which ceremony is emblematic of two tilings, namely, 
making an offering to tho Fire-God and calling his attention and blessing to the 
ceremony just going to be performed ; (4) tying Tali in the open pandal which is cal¬ 
led kalyfma-pandal (5) asking the astrologer whether the auspicious time for entering 
the pandal, and performing the ceremony sambandham, is come ; (6) gifts of clothes 
and money by relations and friends; (7) going to a mulla-plant which is emble¬ 
matic of rearing flowers for the better enjoyment of nuptial life; (8) to learn 
cookery, and proclaim the knowledge of it to the public, thus shewing that she is well 
up in all those branches of knowledge which are considered as indispensable for a 
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Hindu wife; (9) cutting down plantain fruit which is symbolical of giving birth to a 
child; (10) the present idea of dishonour and forfeiture of caste in case the menses 
appear before the performance of Tali kettu kalyanam just as the.idca of the other 
Hindus of losing the Caste of the girl in case she is not given in marriage before she 
attains her puberty—all these and several other minor things point to, in my humble 
opinion, nothing but that this Tali kettu kalyanam is an imitation of Vivaham, or 
marriage ceremony, prescribed according to the Brahminical rules. I may be here 
allowed to digress and say that this custom, as almost all the customs in the world 
are, is blindly followed in all its details without bestowing any thought upon its 
origin, or presence of several incidents in it. I may point out that that part of 
ceremony, which is performed in the room of tho houso with less publicity, and 
which goes by the name of ®>l'a§)6>aJ«a©®5 (tiratti-vekkal) and several undescribed 
minor parts, which exactly coincide with those of the ceremony performed at the 
appearance of tho first menses of a girl, point to show that this first part is the 
remnant of that old Brahminical custom according to which a woman is given in 
marriage only after she attains her puberty. 

12. As to who should tie Tali it is answered in the answer to tho previou s 
question. I do not know if there is any particular name for the tier of the Tali in 
iMalayalam language. 

13 Now it is the custom among Tiyars also. For formerly it was not so. 

14. This question does not arise among Tiyars as it is the barber-woman that 
generally ties Tali. As to the custom among Nairs I do not know. 

lb. So long as Tali kettu kalyanam is the counterfeit of marriage I don’t 
see there can be any just prohibition to the Tali tiers afterwards forming Sam- 
bandham with the girl. But whether there is actually any prohibition among Nair 
community, I do not know. 

1G. No. 

17. I do not know. Such a thing is not even heard of in North Malabar. 

18. Among Tiyars in North Malabar, Tali is sometimes tied on by the girl’s 
mother or grandmother instead of by barber-woman. 

19. Yes. Nothing but custom to bo pleaded in justification of the practice 
alluded to in the question. 

20. Yes. Formalities differ iu different classes and localities. I will briefly 
describe the formalities obtaining in Tiyar community. When a man’s marriage is 
intended his father, karanavan or other guardian, after finding the girl and getting 
tho promiso of the girl’s guardian, fixes in consultation of the relations and friends 
of both parties an auspicious day for the celebration of the marriage. On the day 
fixed the bridegroom, with his best man, accompanied by a number of friends and 
relations, both males and females, go to the house of the bride. There they are re¬ 
ceived and fed at the cost of the guardian of the girl. In a selected room which is 
generally the middle one, both the bride and the bridegroom, with his best man. are 
made to sit down separately, the bride being at the left side of the bridegroom. A 
lamp is lighted and rice is sprinkled, first on the fire in the lamp and then on the 
heads and shoulders of the bride, bridegroom and the best man. Afterwards, the 
gotram, or clan, of the two parties is proclaimed and a certain amount of money 
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which is chiefly contributed by th'oso invited, is given by the guardian of the bride¬ 
groom to the guardian of the bride. That money is called kanapanam, Aosmg-jsmo 
that is, mortgage-money. In some places it is called the kanjipanam Afraral £}ano f 
that is, the cost of the food given. After this, the bride, bridegroom, and the best 
man accompanied by several relations and friends go to the house of the bridegroom. 
The ceremony ends there. This is the essence of the ceremony. There are many 
minute details which I have omitted. 

21 and 22. I have no knowledge. 

23. There is no such a custom among Nairs or Tiyars in North Malabar. It 
is not even heard of as having existed at any time there. 

24. See answer to Question 23. 

25. Yes. 

26. None. 

27. Yes. 

28. None. 

29. The general custom is for the woman to sleep and take her meals at the 
house of her husband. But there is no objection to her remaining in her house also. 

30. The above is the custom in North Malabar. As to the custom in South 
Malabar I have no personal knowledge. 

31. So long as the woman and the children live in the house of the man, the 
latter is bound according to the recognized custom to support them, but not when 
she and her children live in her house. In the latter case she is only entitled to 
clothes and oil. 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandham frequently. To do so is an 
exception. For a man and a woman to cleave together as husband and wife for lifo 
is the rule. At least, it is so in North Malabar both among Nairs and Tiyars. There 
are thousands of instances of that custom. 

33. He does. 

34. If Anandiravars work for the Tarawad allowance is not invariably made 
to them by the Karanavan. Anandiravars sometimes do cultivate Tarawad land for 
rent. In such cases they are treated as ordinary tenants and permitted to deal with 
the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Anandaravars do not generally work for their Tarawad, unless all their 
expenses are met by their Karauavar. 

36. Anandaravars use their private earnings as they like. It is seldom, I 
should say it is never , that they hand over their earnings to their Karanavan. 

37. In North Malabar what is known as Puthr&vakusam is nothing but an 
actual gift, by a formal deed, of property by father to his children. The incidents 
of such gifts are just the same as those in other communities. Only the self-acqui¬ 
sition is generally given as Puthravaksfiam. If Tarawad property is ever given such 
a transaction is invariably set aside by law-suits by Anandiravars unless the latter 
ratify such gifts. I do not know whether there is in South Malabar any practice 
analogous to it. 


None. 
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39. If legal sanction is to bo accorded to marriage I would prefer to retain 
the customary form even without any registration of marriage at all. To preserve 
the evidence of marriage the fact that a marriage has taken place may be reported 
within a fixed date to some specified officer of the Government by the nuptial parties, 
or their guardians, or by both. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage mentioned in the margin of the ques¬ 
tion paper differ in the following respects from the Sambandham recognized in 
practice, viz: 

(1) . In Sambandham it is not compulsory that the man must, at the time of 
Sambandham, not have a wife living. But it is imperative in North Malabar that 
the woman should not have a husband living. That is to say, a woman cannot be 
tho wife of more than one man at the same time. 

(2) . Tho limit of the age of the parties of Sambandham is simply discretion¬ 
ary with them. 

(3) . Neither party must, as of necessity, if he or she has not completed the 
age of twenty-one years, have obtained the consent of his or her legal guardian at 
the time of Sambandham. Generally, if not always, consent of guardians is obtained 
in such cases. 

41. As to condition No. 1 in question 40, I would follow the ordinary Hindu 
Law, and Mahomedan Law, which allow plurality of wives; with provisos that the 
husband will be bound to maintain all the wives just in the same way as he could do 
if he had but one wife, and that on his marriage with a second wife, without a 
written consent from the first wife, she will be entitled by that simple reason, if she 
chooses, to get a divorce from him. If the first wife agrees to her husband’s taking 
a second wife why should the law refuse him. If the first wife does not agree she 
must get her liberty. Tho law of monogamy is certainly excellent. But it is, in 
my opinion, too divine for man. Because, in life a thousand and one circumstances 
crop up which force a man for the sake of peace and happinoss to seek a change of 
wife. A law for the guidance of man must neither be inconsistent with his human 
nature, nor such as he is, in the long run, more apt to break than stick to. 

To condition No. 4 under question 40, I would add another proviso enabling 
a man to marry his deceased w'ife’s sister. I think such a practice will considerably 
conduce to the happiness of both families, and especially of the children by the first 
wife. 

42. Loss of caste of either party, or change of roligion, or adultery or 
mutual misunderstanding, is considered as reasonable ground for dissolving a 
Sambandham. 

43. See answer to question 31. 

44 . (a) I think the provision is consistent with nature. So, I would have 
it retained. The words “ children born to him before or after such marriage” in 
this clause and clauso (d) suggest indirectly that even those who live now as hus¬ 
band and wife may go through the ceremony of marriage prescribed according to 
the proposed Act after it comes into force. If so, it must be plainly expressed. 
The prevision in clause (1) under question 40 is not explicit enough in this matter. 

(b) As the Act is intended to be only a permissive one tho retention by wife 
and children of their right to their Tarawad, property cannot but be provided for. 



Further, it would appear by this provision that the children by the mere fact of tlieir 
having been born in a wedlock sanctioned by this law do not fall under the obliga¬ 
tion of performing tlieir own marriage according to this Act. They are quite free 
as if they were otherwise, in other words, it is the form of marriage alone in indivi¬ 
dual cases which give birth to the new rights. Under this law a man may at once 
be the Karanavan (head) of his Tarawad, and be entitled to a portion of his father’s 
property, and also be responsible to his wife and chidrcn, if he contracted his marri¬ 
age according to this act. There also, as at presont, the duty of a man as Karanavan 
towards the members of his Tarawad may conflict with his natural affection 
towards his children and wife. I don’t think we can help it. 

(c) and (d). I have nothing to say against these. I would here suggest a 
supplemental provision to the effect that the solf-acqired property of one of the 
children of such wedlock, who dies intestate, must, if he has no wife or children sur¬ 
viving, be inherited by the surviving children and mother and not by the Tarawad. 
I am awaro that the right as between brothers and sisters does not actually arise, 
according to the spirit of the proposed Act, from the marriage tie of their parents. 
But comparing the justice of the right of the Tarawad and of that of the surviving 
children to the property of the deceased, I am inclined to think that the provision 
suggested is not very wide of the scope of the Act. 

(e) The words “sufficient” and “suitable” must be explained. It must be 
clearly made known whether the amount of maintenance which the wife and children 
are entitled to get from their Tar.iwad, will be taken into consideration in deciding 
whether the provision that is to be made from the husband’s estate is sufficient or 
suitable. 

(/) I see no objection to this question. 

45. I have no knowledge on the matter. 


Canxanohu, P. KUNHAMPU, 

tUi Mai/, 1801. 2nd Grade Pleader, 

Mmisiff’s Court , Canmnore. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. A. CHATHU AVARGAL, 

EUZUB 8UERISTADAR, 

CALICUT. 

(Caste.—Marumakkathdyayi Tiyan.) 

1 . Yes. 

2. No. 

3. This is an intricate matter and I am unable to answer it correctly. 
Men of higher denominations, can contract eambandham with women of lower 
denomination, but not vice versA 

4. Yes. They and their offspring are forbidden to mingle with others. 
A sort of excommunication from society is the result. 

5. I have not heard of such a case. 

6. Kfirapuzha river at Elathur. 

7. North Malabar Nayars form sambandham with south Malabar women, 
but not vice versft. 

8. No. The reason assigned is that the woman cannot be taken to the 
South and that in South Malabar many lower denominations Dot properly entitled 
to the appendage of Nayar or Menon do adopt it, thus making it difficult to 
ascertain their lawful social status. 

9. The custom does not allow it, but I have known of 2 or 3 instances in 
which they have broken through the custom on plea of going on a pilgrimage. 

10. On account of political reasons originated at a time when the Zamorin 
and Kolathiri dynasties were on unfriendly terms. 

11. This is coromony preliminary to wedding and supposed to bean 
imitation of Brahman marriage. The ceremony must be performed before the 
girl attains puberty, or excommunication is the result. The details attending it 
are too numerous to bo described, and vary in different places. This is belioved 
to be a religious and holy ceremony, but the present generation cut short the 
ceremony by not observing many of the superfluous and antiquated adjuncts. 

12. Only elderly females. No name for such in Malayalam. 

13. Yes, and it is on grounds of economy. 

14. Not amongst Tiyars, the Tdli being tied by females alono. If ever a 
man ties the T&li it is because the girl is betrothed to him, and ho alone becomes 
her husband. 

15. See answer to 14. 

16. Yes. My own brother-in-law (Tharay Ramuuni 2nd grade pleader, 
lately deceased) tied the T&li of his wife and afterwards married her according to 
the usual ceremony. 
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17. Not utiloss tlio man is> tho girl’s husband. 

18. Yes, but generally by the elderly female relations. 

19. Yes most certainly, but there is nothing but time-honored custom to be 
pleaded in justification of this. 

20 /. Amongst Tiyars and Nairs the real marriage ceremonies are absolutely 
necessary. The formalities differ in different classes and localities. Tho points 
common to all are 1. examination of horoscopes. 2. proposal by the senior member 
of tho man’s family to the senior member of the girl’s family. 3. betrothal: fixing 
an auspicious day for the wedding and 4. going to the girl’s house on the appointed 
day with relations and friends, and after feasting and receiving blessing from all 
elderly persons, going home with tho bride. 

21 . I do not know. 

22. Amongst Tiyars there are differences not worth mentioning. 

Now it is the same; formerly there were in Cannanoro some formalities un* 
known to Tellicherry, and vice versft but they are all obsolete now. I hear they are 
mainly the same. 

23. Cannot. This is unheard of in North Malabar, but in South Malabar 
it once existed, but the growth of civilisation uprooted it I hear. 

24. Custom prohibits it, but I am unablo to quote authority. 

-25. Yes, but only for good reasons and with the knowledge and consent 
of tho senior members of her, and her husband’s family, and of mutual mediators. 

£G. Yes, tho mediators go to the woman’s house and apprise them of the 
fact. Amongst rcspectablo families this is invariably done. 

27 Custom allows it, but no respectable man of the present generation has 
been hoard of having done so. 

28. Nothing. 

29. Generally in the husband’s houSe. The exceptions are very few if any. 

30. In South Malabar the opposite is the rule, but the wives of officials 
generally live with their husbands. 

31. This is the established and recognised custom in North Malabar. If 
the woman and her children visit her Tarawud house no separate maintenance is 
given by the husband, because it is considered unbecoming for him to do so and 
for the Taraw&d to accept it. The extra expenses, however, are always met by 
the husband. 

32. To cleave together for life. 

33. He invariably feeds and clothes them. 

34. Nothing but maintenance of him and his family. Very seldom the 
Anandiravars, if they have no other field of enterprise, cultivate tho Taraw&d 
laud for a rent, and in such cases tho surplus is their own. 

35. If harmony exists between the K&ranavan and Anandiravars the latter 
work for the Taraw&d, otherwise they try to earn something for themselves and 
their near relations. 

36. Anandiravars very seldom hand over their earnings to the K&ranavan 
now a days. They live in the Tarawad house, only if they are in unity with 
K&ranavar. In this case the Kfiranavan will not insist upon the Anandiravars 



giving anything towards tho support of their wife and children. If tho Tarawad 
is poor and the Anandiravars rich the latter do give a helping hand. 

87. Any gift by a formal deed by a father to his wife and children is called 
Buthr&vakiisam. 

38. No objections whatever. This law is wanted not only for Nayars but 
also for Marumakkath&yam Tiyars of North Malabar. The present generation craves 
for it so far as I have ascertained. 

39 . I would prefer the customary form of marriage, making registration 
evidence of its legal recognition. Even persons who are eager for a reform in this 
respect shrink at tho idea of having to appear before a public servant. Within 
a fixed date after the marriage the parties should be mado to send a written notice 
'to the Registrar, signed by them, by their guardians and two witnesses, attested 
if necessary by the Adliigari of theAmsam. 

40. Differences are as below. 

(1J A man having a wife now contracts another marriage. A wife cannot 
do so. 

(2) The man’s age is correct, but the woman’s ago can be reduced to 12. 

(3) In respectable families the consent is always obtained now, irrespective 
of the age. 

(4) No difference. 

41. I have nothing to add. 

42. Adultery, loss of caste, ill-nature and incurable diseases. 

43. If the N&yar wives and children live with the husband in the Tarawfcd 
houso they are maintained by tho Taraw&d. 

(a) I agree. 

( b ) I agree. I understand that many approve of this as this is a sort of an 
alternative provision in case of the husband’s death. 

(c) I havo nothing io say against this. 

( d ) This is reasonable and I agree. 

(e) The words “ sufficient provision” must bo qualified by “ consistent 
with tho extent of his property or ascertained means.” 

(/) Quite so. 

45. It is not objectionable though not customary I hear. 

A. CIIATHU, 

Huzur Shcristadar. 

Calicut. 
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1. Yes. 

2. No. But I know that tlio practice exists in Manopuram. 

3. As far as I understand, no line of distinction can bo drawn as a rule. 
For instance in South Malabar a Nayar of a higher division can have Sambandham 
with a Nayar woman either of VattdkkfLd or Atliikkurissi section. This is pro¬ 
hibited in North Malabar. 

4. If the woman belongs to a higher division she would be excommunicated. 
If it be a man he is a man (and so escapes.) 

5. No. 

6 . There are more than one boundaries. For instance, a Nayar of Rurum- 
branad Taluk cannot form Sambandham in Chirakkal. A Nayar to the South of 
Korapuzha can have no Sambandham in Kurumbranad. But thoso in Kizhakum- 
pram and Vatakkumpram in Calicut Taluk are not prevented from forming Sam¬ 
bandham in Kurumbranad Taluk. Their females cannot cross to the South of 
Kallai rivor, nor can they have Sambandham with those to the South of Tvallai, 

7. Nayai's of North Malabar can have Sambahdham in South Malabar, but 
thoso of the latter place cannot do so in North Malabar. 

8 . Not customary. No other reason can be assigned. 

9. Tlio restriction is not limited to KGrapuzha. There arc several 
other boundaries mentioned in the answer to question G. But in certain cases, 
Nayars of North Malabar have commenced to bring their wives to South Malabar 
with the permission of their respective Rajahs. 

10. By mere custom which is likely to have sprung up from the dissatis¬ 
faction with which the Northerns have viewed the habits of tlio Southerns. 

11. It supposes the celebration of a marriage beforo puberty. The cere¬ 
mony so varies in different places and among different sections that it is difficult 
to give a definite description thereof. Almost all classes of Nayars in the South 
select for tying t&li a man of their own community whose horoscope favours an 
alliance with the girl. Three days previous to the talikettu, tlio girl will not be 
permitted to move about in the house, but should remain in a room assigned for 
the purpose. On the day of tfUikettu, the man proposed to tic the tali will bo re¬ 
ceived in a procession and brought in. After having gone round the pandal three 
times along with the girl, the man enters the pandal and takes his seat thero with 
the girl on his left side. Where there are more than one girl to undergo the core- 
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mony, their seats are so arranged in tho order of their ago that the junior sits on 
the left side of the senior with tho respective male on tho right. Subsequent to 
tho performance of certain religious rites, each male intended for tying the t&li 
receives the consecrated ornament and ties it around the neck of the girl. The 
girl and the male who tied tho t&li, then retire to a decorated room where they re¬ 
main for four days. On the fourth day the girl and the man go to the tank, take 
their bath, perform devotion in the temple and return to the house where the girl 
serves the man his meals. After he has finished his meals, she sits at the leaf in 
which the meals are served and partakes of the remnant. In some places both sit 
together at the meals. The man next gives the girl a piece of cloth severed from 
a double one worn by him. This is an indication of the dissolution of the marriage 
tie. If it is the desire of the relations that the girl should have as her Sambandhak- 
k&ran the man who tied the tftli, the cloth is not so severed. Whether the tie is 
dissolved as above or whether the man remains as the Sambandhakkftran pollution 
is mutually observed on the occasion of death, either of tho male or tho female. 

In the South, among certain sections of Nayars, tft.li is tied by the Nam- 
budiris, Tirumulpftds and Kiriyatliil Nayars while there are instances in North 
Malabar of Nainbudiris doing tho same. These do not examine the horoscope nor 
do they observe the pollution. 

In certain families in Kurumbranad tftli can be tied only by a Manavalan 

Nayar. 

Among those people to whom it is customary for a member of their own 
community to tio the tfdi, the mothers generally tie the tftli around the neck of 
infant girls. This is usual with those who have no moans of celebrating a formal 
ceromony. Among others, the tftli ought to be tied on by a Kshatriya. 

Tho custom prevailing among Marumakkath&yam Tiyan3 also varies in 
different localities. In some places the tali is tied by the casto barbor-women 
and in others by the mother or other female relation. Whore tho girl is to be 
given in marriage at the pandal in which tho t&likettu is to be celebrated, the tali is 
tied by the husband himself. The bridegroom elect will tie the t&li even if the 
taking home of the bride after marriage has to be put off for any reason. 

12. Vide answer to question 11. Where the till is tied by a member of tho 
same community, tho man is called Manav&lan or Pilla (bridegroom.) 

13. It is the custom for a number of girls at the same timo and place, to 
havo thoir t&li tied on; but oach girl must ordinarily have a male for the purpose. 
In case of poverty a number of girls will usually havo their t&li tied on by a limit¬ 
ed number of males. 

14. Not as a rule. As stated in answer to question 11, if (they) do not 
dissolve the tie by the severance of cloth, it is considered to be a Sambandbam. 

15. No. 

16. No. 

17. In South Malabar when the man who ties the tali is of the same casto 
as the woman both mutually observe pollution. This custom prevails among those 
othor than CMrnavar. 

18. Vide answer to quostion 11. 

19. Certainly. But this is not compulsory in Mauaptram. 



20. Yes. On the night of the day fixed for Sambandham, the bridegroom 
goes to the bride’s house with his friends taking some betel-leaf, n-ut &c. Among 
certain classes, it is customary for the bridegroom to take a portion of the chewing 
material thus brought and leave it in a plantain leaf at the entrance to the room &c., 
for the use of the K&ranavan of the bride. No further ceremony is performed. 
In certain cases the bride’s people, or those of both the parties, make presents, if 
they choose and if they can afford to do so, in money, to Brahmins, and in cloths 
to others. This form of Sambandham is known in North Malabar by the name of 
ttzham Porukkuka or Vid&ram Vekkuka. But in addition to the form of Sam- 
bandham observed in South Malabar, the custom prevails in certain parts of giving 
money to the bride. The form known as Pudamuri is confined exclusively to 
North Malabar. 

It is as described below. The bridegroom goes to the bride’s house accom¬ 
panied by a number of men and taking with him four double cloths at least and 
some chewing materials according to his means. After meals are taken, the bride, 
groom enters the bed-room and takes out of the cloth brought by him a single 
piece which he leaves with some money for the bride. If the bridegroom is a 
Nttduv&zhi, a pair of bangles and silk cloth are given to the bride. The bridogroom 
remains for the night and takes the bride next morning to his house accompanied 
by his attendants and by the wife of the K&ranavan and other females. 

In South Malabar, if a woman wishes to go to her husband’s house some female 
member of the husband’s family should first go to the woman’s house, take meal 3 
there and bring the woman with them accompanied by some female members of 
her family. These females return home after taking their meals. When the wo¬ 
man so brought goes back to her Tarawad, she should receive some ornaments 
according to the means of her Sambandhakk&ran. 

The custom is different among the MarumakkathStyam Tiyans. A little 
beforo the auspicious hour fixed for the marriage, the bridogroom goes to the bride’s 
house accompanied by his house people and by a number of other men and women 
regulated according to his position and circumstances. When the auspicious hour 
comes a lamp is kept lit in Padiny&tta room (Sanctum Sanctorum) with certain 
other requisites, and tho bridegroom takes his seat along with his companion serv¬ 
ing as a witness on his right side and the bride on the left. What the bride then 
wears is one of the pieces of cloth brought by the bridegroom. The elders of both 
the parties pronounce blessing upon them, sprinkling uncooked rice. After this a 
middle-man ties a fixed sum of (^Oc^^&rr),,) money with rice in a cloth, declares 
aloud the name of the respective Illams, or Kiriyam, of the pair according to a 
certain formula, and hands over the amount to the Karanavan of the girl. 

21 . Some affirm and others deny the existence of the practice of giving 
betel-leaf &c. 

22 . Yide answer to Question 20. 

23. The custom prevails among the poor in certain places in South Mala¬ 
bar. This is strictly prohibited among all castes in North Malabar. 

24. Vide answer to Question 23. 

25. Yes. But not amoDg Marumakkatbayam Tiyans. The male only is 
at liberty to do so. 

26. Ordinarily, there is no sort of formality among the Nayars. In some 
places it is usual to send a piece of cloth called M&ttukacha. Among Marumakka- 
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th&yara Tiyans, the connection is dissolved by the man who acted as middle-man on 
the marriage day and another, and, in the absence of the former, two other men 
going to the woman’s house and formally signifying the intention. 

27. Yes. Among Marumakkath&yam Tiyans there is also the practice for a 
man to marry more'than one girl. 

28. No. 

29. If the connection is only under the form of Sambandham, Vidaram 
Yekka or Bzham Porukkuka, she sleeps and takes her meals in her own houso. 
Otherwise it can be dono in both the places. The wife generally lives in the 
husband’s house in the case of Pudamuri or Kottikkonduvaral (marriage). 

30. Vide answer to Questions 20 and 23. 

31. Not necessarily. But if the alliance was contracted by Pudamuri or 
kaly&nam and if the wife is brought to her husband’s house it is incumbent on the 
man to maintain her and the children. 

32. Both are prevalent. But the change is not frequent in many cases. 

33. Certainly the man does. 

34. Allowance is given or refused according as the Karanavan and the 
Anandaravau of a Taraw&d are on good terms or not. According to the old cus¬ 
tom, the Anandaravars used to give their earnings to the K&ranavan who in his 
turn met the expenses incurred by the former. It is not usual to make a special 
allowance to an Anandaravan who works for the Taraw&d, 

35. They do both. 

36. Both cases exist. Vide answer to question 34. 

37. On the death of the husband when the wife is sent back to her tarawftd 
it is usual for Nayars and Tiyans of North Malabar to give her some furniture &c., 
under the name of Kattu stanam. When the gift is mado to sons in tho shape of 
lauded property, the deeds are usually to the effect that the gift is made as PutrfL- 
vakftsam in North Malabar. The “ Kattust&nara” above mentionod is not custo¬ 
mary in South Malabar. 

38. I do not see any. Why is not this necessary for Marumakkath&yam 
Tiyans ? 

39. I think it more desirable that the marriage should take tho usual 
form and then bo followed by an easy mode of registration. 

40. (1) When a woman has a husband living whom sho has not discarded 
she cannot have a second Sambandham except in certain places. Tho man can have. 

(2) Not compulsory now. 

(3) Do. 

(4) It is so even now. The Tiyans cannot marry from their own 
Gotram. 

1 st Proviso. There aro now caste restrictions upon marriage. 

2 nd Proviso. It exists even now. 

41. I think it expedient to modify tho third condition as follows:— 

Each party must, prior to the marriage, obtain in writing the consent of 

his or her K&ranavan of the Tarawad or if he or she be tho K&ranavan then the 
consent of two senior Anandiravans. 

Proviso. Any marriage contracted by parties who are more than twenty- 
one years of age without obtaining the said consent shall not be regarded as invalid. 



But the man who contracts the marriage without obtaining such, consent shall for- 
feit all claims to maintenance from the Taraw&d. In the case of a woman who 
does so, all claims to maintenance are forfeited. Her children too forfeit their 
claims to maintenance in the event of the mother becoming an outcasto by reason 
of such marriage. 

I consider the amendment necossary for the following reasons:— 

The man may bo a member of a rich Tarawfld without any earnings of his 
own, and may even hold the status of the K&ranavan thereof. In such a case he 
may marry a woman of a low caste thinking that’ ho could maintain her and her 
children from tho subsistence allowance roccived from the Tarawad or, could, if he 
bo the K&ranavan, give them a skaro of tho Taraw&d income which is thus mis¬ 
appropriated. 

Iu like manner a poor man of a very low caste may entice and marry a girl 
of a very rich Tarawad with tho avowed object of subsisting on the maintenance 
given to the woman and children from her Taraw&d. 

There are further objections in respect to the woman. Even when the marri¬ 
age takes place under this law, her cliildron are the heirs of tho Taraw&d of her 
birth. Let us suppose that the woman belongs to a Nayar family of a very high 
status and that the man is a Mann&n (caste washerman). It may eventually so happen 
that tho K&ranavan of that Taraw&d would bo descended from a Mann&n. 

Tinder tho circumstances, the well-being of a Taraw&d will be greatly endan¬ 
gered. And in addition, marriages will take place wherein one of the parties is 
gained over by tho other under a self-interested motive. 

I doubt whether at tho time Act 21 of 1850 was passed any consideration 
was given to the existence of a class of Marumakkatb&yam people whoso family 
was indivisible. 

42. Adultery or misconduct on the part of the woman, and loss of casto 
are considered to bo reasonable grounds for dissolving Sambandham. 

43. According to the custom prevailing in South Malabar, a Nayar wife is 
to remain in her own house, and is as such entitled only to expenses other than 
food. The local usage does not make it compulsory to give anything to her chil¬ 
dren. In North Malabar tho wife and children live generally in her husband’s 
house and the man is therefore bound, I think, to provide them with food and 
clothing as long as they so live. This is also the case with the Tiyans in N. Malabar. 

44. (a) The right to become a legal guardian should be forfeited not only 
by reason of a chango of religion but also by becoming an outcasto. 

(b). Tho right of tho wife and her children to bo members of her Taraw&d 
should be subject to the provision that she is not excommunicated by reason of her 
marriage connection. 

The right to claim maintenance should remain,— 

(1) In the wife, till her death, in case she takes no other man as her 
husband. 

(2) In the daughters, till they are married, and 

(3) In tho sons till they attain the age of twenty-one years. 

(d) In tho caso of the husband dying without leaving a will, half of his 
property should, I think, go to his wife and children and the other half to his 
Taraw&d. I considor that all reasons aro in favour of this and that there is not 
a single circumstance contrary thereto 

1st, A man’s property should devolve in tho same manner as ho had inherited 
it. In the case before us, the man inherits the property of his Taraw&d as well a3 
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that of his wifo. Hence his property should by right go to his TarawM and to 
his wife and children. 

2 nd, The wife and children arc heirs to the property of her TarawM and to 
the property of the husband. Hence the husband’s property should devolve alike 
on his TarawM and on his wifo and children. 

3 rd, A man is entitled to claim maintenance from his TarawM but not so 
from the property of his wife and children. On a consideration of this circumstance 
it will be found, that a man’s TarawM lias more claims to his property after his death. 

4tli, A man is entitled to be brought up, maintained and educated at the 
expense of his Tarawad and this is enjoyed by right. I do not at all think it 
reasonable that under tho circumstance the Tarawad should be held to have no 
right to any property whatever of that man. 

5th, If the property of the deceased should devolve exclusively on his wife 
and children, they should have no other means of inheriting property. But this is 
not tho case. 

Gth, The right of the wife and children to enforce maintenance from the 
husband may be lost. The husband’s claims to maintenance from the TarawM 
do not cease and can be enforced by him. Hence it is not reasonable to say that 
the TarawM has no right to his property and that it should devolve exclusively on 
bis wife and children. 

I apprehend that a law which declares that no member of a TarawM is en¬ 
titled to the property of ono who has been brought up, maintained and educated 
exclusively at tho expense of that Tarawad will interfere groatly and for a long timo 
with tho education of those who have no other resource than that of tho TarawM 
incomes to look to for tho purpose, as well as that of the male issue from tho mar¬ 
riage solemnized under this law. For it is very hard that theK&ranavan of a tara¬ 
wM should at its expense educato his nephews to promote the interests of another 
tarawM. It is difficult for the Marumnkkath&yam Malayfilis to entertain the same 
opinion as is formed by tlioso observing pure Makkath&yam considering the cir¬ 
cumstances that the former have an indivisible tarawM and its property and that 
they have been brought up, maintained and educated attheexpenso of tho tarawM. 
Hence a father wdio observes Marumakkathayam rule and who has a respect for 
tho tarawad in consequence of tho personal benefits derived therefrom, will never 
desire to see his sons happy and his daughters as poor slaves. The effect of this 
upon those in affluent circumstances will be to create a desire in the mind of tho 
father that his children, should equally enjoy his earnings and to desist as far as 
possible from educating his sons at a groat cost iu order to further the interests of 
another tarawad. For ho is not certain that his daughters will bo married accord¬ 
ing to tho form prescribed by tho law. Under the circumstance above mentioned 
it will be difficult for him to have a greater liking for his son’s daughter than his 
own. I think that this opinion can be understood by the Makkath&yakkar only 
after a very close scrutiny. This effect will continue as long as the present tara¬ 
wM system exists and can only cease with its extinction. 

(e) When a woman becomes an outcasto by reason of her marriage,the hus¬ 
band should forfeit his right to make a will and his wife and children should in such 
case acquire the whole of his property. (Vide answer to question 41). Whero 
one is competent to make a will there should be no restriction imposed, 

45. Tho practice is known to exist. 

(Signed) T. KUNHAMBU, 

Tahsildar. 
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NATIVE OF SHRIKRISHNAPURAM,—WALUWANAD TALUK. 

1 . Yes. 

2 . No. 

3. Between members of Sudra and Ch&rnata divisions Sambandham (or 
marriage) is not generally allowable. But I know two instances in which Sudra 
men had formed Sambandham with CMrnata women; but I never knew anywhere 
a man of the latter division formed Sambandham with a woman of the former 
division. Between Cb&rnata, Vatt4k&tt, Athikurissi, Pallich&n &c., inter-marriage 
is prohibited. 

4. If Sambandham between prohibited division is formed, the woman is 
excommunicated by the authorities to which her caste is subject, and her kinsmen. 

5 . Such Sambandham cannot be validated by Pr&yaschitham. But the 
woman can bo taken back into the society on her performing Prftyaschitham. 

6 . Korapuzha is the recognised boundary between North and South Mala¬ 
bar for caste purposes. 

7 and 8. Generally men of North Malabar marry in South Malabar, and I 
know a good deal of instances in which men of South Malabar have married 
women of North Malabar. Men of South Malabar, when employed in North Mala¬ 
bar, can freely take their wives with them to North Malabar, while North Malabar 
females do not generally cross the Korapuzha river and accompany their husbands 
to South Malabar, and therefore there is no necessity for South Malabar men 
generally to marry in North Malabar, while North Malabar men are obliged to 
marry in South Malabar. Further North Malabar women are far bohind those of 
South Malabar in point of education, civilization, beauty and general accomplish¬ 
ments, and hence there are fewer instances of South Malabar men marrying in 
North Malabar. 

9. I do not find any good and valid objection for North Malabar women 
crossing the Korapuzha river, and I have known some instances in which they 
have done it; but the majority consider it objectionable. 

10 . I think it was more on political grounds than on anything else that the 
objection, for North Malabar women crossing the Korapuzha river, originated, 
during the reign of the Zamorin and Kolathiri between whose territorial divisions 
the said river was the boundary. North Malabar people still keep up the objection 
though the reason no more exists, and they allege some religious and traditional 
reasons for the same. 
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11. Tdlikeltu Kaly&nam or the ceremony of tying tdli is, I should think, from 
the customs even now observed, the ceremony intended as the real marriage. It is 
compulsory for every girl to undergo the ceremony before attaining puberty, and 
in case of non-performance of it, she is excommunicated. In all the divisions such 
as Kiriyathil, Sudra &c., except Charnatha, a man from their own division is select¬ 
ed to tie the tali (or a small neck ornament) and he is called Pilla, or Manav&lan. 
An auspicious hour is fixed by the girl’s guardians for the ceremony, after consul- 
la tion with astrologer, and after examination of the horoscopes of the girl and the 
proposed bridegroom. The kinsmen and relations of bath the parties are invited 
for the ceremony. Some hours before the time fixed for the ceremony, the girl’s bro¬ 
ther, or some one from her taraw&d, goes with relations and friends with betel, nut 
&c., to invite the bridegroom formally, and he is taken to some place near the girl’s 
house where he is to remain till tlio auspicious hour. Just before the actual time 
the girl’s male and female relations with lighted lamps go to meet the bridegroom 
and he is taken in procession to the girl’s house, and seated in a pandal or shed 
erected for the ceremony. The girl’s brothers, or other male relations, wash the 
feet of the bridegroom. The t&li (ornament) is purified by making some puja or 
sacred offering ; the Brahmans are given presents. The girl’s father presents new 
clothes to the bride and bridegroom and they are to wear them then. The 
astrologer notifies the auspicious time, and the bridegroom ties tho tali to the 
neck of the girl in the presence of relations &c., who put flowers and rice 
on the bridal parties and repeat some songs; there is feast to all pre¬ 
sent. The bride and bridegroom sit together in the same room, and on the 
same mat or blanket for four days, and on the 4th day they are taken in procession 
to a tank for bath where also there are certain ceremonies to be observed. After 
return the bride serves tho bridegroom with his meals, and sho is to eat tho 
remnant of the same. There is feast to relations &c., on that day also. On that 
day, or the next day, tho bridegroom takes leave of the bride and relations. He is 
considered the husband of the girl, and each of them is to observe pollution on tho 
death of the other. The notion even imo obtaining among old people is that the girl 
cannot take anybody as her husband without his consent, and in order to justify her 
talcing anybody else without his consent, tho bridegroom cuts the new cloth worn by 
him into two pieces by which ceremony, it is believed, the relationship of husband and 
wife is severed between them. Among CMrnata division it is always a man of 
Nedungkdi caste that is to tie the T&li and I am not aware that there is any more 
ceremony to bo gone through after it. In N. Malabar it is Narabidi brahman who 
ties the tftli and there is no more ceremony among them. 

12. I have answered tho question (Vide the answer to Question 11), 

13. Except among the Chftrnata division, and in North Malabar, one man 
cannot tic T&li to more than one girl at the same time and place. Each girl must 
have a separate Pilla, or Mauav&lan. Among Ch&rnata, and in North Malabar, it 
is the custom for the same man to tie T&li to a number of girls at the same time 
and place. 

14. Tho Pilla, or Manav&lan, has the right to cohabit with the girl unless 
tho cloth is cut into pieces, and unless the girl is unwilling to have him. 

15. There is no objection to bis forming Sambandham with the girl. 

16. Yes. I know personally an instance of such Sambandham and that 
too in a very respectable family. 
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17. The girl has pollution among Kiriyathil, Sudra, Vatt6Htt, Pallich&n, 
Athikurissi, Ulladan and all others except Ch&rnata and Ambalav&si divisions, and 
in North Malabar. 

18. Yes. When the girl is very young, say below two yearB of age, or 
when there is no available man to tie the t&li, the mother does it. 

19. Yes. I am not aware of anything other than the immemorial custom 
in justification of this. 

20. Yes. There are some formalities. First the horoscopes are examined. 
Then the senior male member in the man’s family makes the proposal to the girl’s 
K&ranavan, and father, and an auspicious day is fixed. On that day the man presents 
betel and nut to all his seniors in the house, and takes their blessing, and then starts 
with his relation and friends for the girl’s house, where they are received by her 
relations, to whom also betel and nut are presented. There is feast to all present, 
and presents to Brahmans and teachers of both the girl and the man. After meals 
both the bride & bridegroom are taken to the bed-room by their relations. Now a 
days there is also the practice of presenting clothes on the marriage day by tho 
bridegroom to the bride, introduced among respectable families. 

21. There were instances in which all the above formalities were gone 
through when Nambudiris and Pattars formed Sambandhara; but I have heard also 
of instances where there were no formalities whatever. 

22. There is some difference between North and South Malabar in this 
matter. In North Malabar it is called Pudamuri and invariably tho bridegroom 
makes present of clothes and money to the bride, and the bride is taken to the 
bridegroom’s house the very next day, or soon after that. 

The formalities are tho same throughout North Malabar, except in some minor 
details. The same is the case in South Malabar also. 

23. A woman can have sambandham with as many men at the same time as 
she pleases, though I Inow no such instance . 

24. No prohibition as far as I know of. 

25. A woman is at perfect liberty to terminate Sambandham according to 
her wish. 

26. There is no sort of formality to be gone through in dissolving Sam¬ 
bandham. 

27. Yes. 

28. There is nothing to prevent him, 

29 & 30. In N. Malabar generally the woman takes her meals and sleeps 
in her husband’s house. Jn South Malabar she generally does it in her house, except 
for a couple of months in the year, during which time she resides in her husband’s 
house. But there is a vast change to be found in South Malabar also lately, espe¬ 
cially among officials and men of private means. 

31. I do not think that there is any recognised custom for the man to 
support the wife and her children in S. Malabar, though as I said before there 
is a thorough change in this direction also. Bat the man always gives her and 
her children oil, clothes &c. In North Malabar there is, I understand, the custom 
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recognised by tho people, and by judicial authorities too to some extent, for the man 
to support his wife and children. 

32. X know instances of Sambandham being frequently changed, and of 
one man and one woman being husband and wife for life living in perfect harmony. 
The majority is, at least during the present generation I should think, of the 
latter class. 

33. If the woman lives with her husband and bears him children, he feeds 
and clothes them. 

S4. Allowance is made to Anandaravars by the EAranavan if they work for 
the tarawfld. In some families Anandaravars cultivate taraw&d land for rent, and this 
practice is more common in Palghat Taluk and in North Malabar. The surplus, if 
any, is perfectly at their disposal, and they do take it for their own use. 

35. In the majority of cases Anandaravars try to earn something for them¬ 
selves, and this also is more common in Palghat Taluk and North Malabar. 

36. They seldom hand over their earnings to their EAranavan. They 
generally support their wives aud children. 

37. There is such a thing as Puthravak&sam. It is gift by the husband 
to his wife and children. In South Malabar also husbands do gift away properties 
to their wives and children. Both in North and South Malabar certain things 
used by the husbands, such as blanket, brass vessels &c., aro given by his relatives 
to his wife and children. The practice of giving Puthravak&sam is more fre¬ 
quent in North Malabar. 

38. There is no objection, as far as I can see, to providing a permissive 
marriage law for Nayars, though I should think that most of the evil now existing 
can be remedied by recognising tho power of willing away properties. 

39. I would prefer to retain the customary form of marriage. In my 
opinion the present Jorrn is not at all insufficient, and registration is not necessary. If 
it is deemed necessary to have any record as evidence of the marriage, I would bo 
satisfied if the village authorities are enjoined to keep a register of the same, with 
the signature of tho parties, or their guardians, and two respectable witnesses, a 
copy of which is to be sent forthwith to the Taluk Cutchery, where it is to be 
preserved and copy supplied to the parties on application. 

40. (1) As I stated before (vide my answer to Question No. 27) a man 
having a wife contracts marriage with another now. 

(2) I never heard of an instance of a man of Marumakkathhyam below 
18 years of age marrying, but I know of instances of girls above 11 and below 14 
being married. 

(3) Generally it is with the consent of the guardians that Samban¬ 
dham is formed now, even if the parties are not minors. 

(4) No difference. 

Provisoes. No difference. 

41. I would add something to the vei’y first clause to Question 40. As it 
stands now a Nayar may marry a washerwoman, or some woman of a lower caste 



and he will have right to claim maintenance from his tarawad. Again a Nayar 
woman may marry a washerman, or a lower caste man and she notwithstanding 
will have right to claim maintenance from her tarawad. Therefore I think it is 
necessary to enumerate the different divisions between which marriago may bo 
legalized. 

42. Adultery, habitual disobedience, incurable and loathsome diseases and 
want of providing wifo with oil, clothes &c., are considered, according to social 
usage, to be reasonable grounds for dissolving Sambandham. 

43. The Nayar wives and children have no claim upon their husbands and 
father for maintenance but generally tri m of independent means support their wives 
and children. 

44. (a, b, c). I have nothing to say against these. 

(d) This clausa requires in my opinion some alteration. I am not 
for giving the whole of one’s self-acquisition to the wife and children. 1 would give 
the wife and children only a third , and at the highest, half of a man's self-acquisition. 
In many families hoys ara educated by the taraw&d, and it would be rather hard 
upon the taraw&d now to rule that the fruit of such education sir mid be altogether 
lost out of it and the wife and children should get the whole. Further, aged parents 
are as much as, if not more than, wife and children, entitled at least to maintenance, 
and it will bo harder still, I apprehend, upon poor parents in omitting them from 
the category of heirs. Similarly something might be said in favour of brothers and 
sisters. Again the wifo and children have at present no legal claim, and progress 
should be stop by step rather than by leaps and bounds. The bill, as it provides 
for the devolution of one’s whole self-acquisition upon wife and children is taken 
by the public in Malabar as a revolution rather than a reform, and hence the 
apparent opposition to it. 

( e) I have not only no objection but I think that this is most urgently 
needed. Want of such a provision is greatly felt by Malabar though our High 
Court has recently upheld Will to some extent. 

45. I know of a good many instances of intermarriage between Nayars of 
Bi’itish Malabar and those living in Cochin and Travancore. 

In conclusion I beg to state that I was unable on account of my absenco at 
my native place and my illness after return, to submit my answers within a week 
from the date of my receipt of the questions, for which, I pray, I may be excused. 
Further I wish to explain my answers a little more but I am afraid, I will be too 
tang and therefore I refrain from doing it. 

I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Yours most Obediently, 

M. GOPALA MENON, 

First Grade Pleader , 

TelUcherry. 









Antncers to Interrogatories 
BY 

M.R.Ry. C. GOPALAN HAIR Avargal 
Tahsildar , Chirakal Talalc, 

C ANNA YOR K. 



Answers. 


1. Ordinarily a man of a higher division can form Sambandham in a lower 
division, but there are exceptions to this rule. For instance a man of Chdrna divi¬ 
sion is not ordinarily allowed to form Sambandham in VatteMt division, though the 
former is superior to the latter. 

2. No. 

3. A Charna Nair is not allowed to form Sambandham in Sudra Nair 
division and vice versa. A man of Charna, or Sudra division is not allowed to form 
Sambandham in Kiriyathil division. 

There are so many divisions of caste, and Sambandham is forbidden between 
so many of these divisions, that I find it difficult to give the same here in detail. 

4 and 5. The woman is not allowed to associate with her caste people if she 
contracts a Sambandham with a man of lower division. No prayaschittam can 
validate such a Sambandham, but there are instances where the woman is taken back 
by her own caste people on the Sambandham being dissolved, and on her observing 
prayaschittam. 

6. I understand it is Korapuzha: even for ordinary purposes, the recognised 
boundary is Korapuzha. But I think am right in saying that there are men m 
Calicut Taluk who have Sambandham in Kurumbranad Taluk. 

7 and 8. Ordinarily a Nair of South Malabar is not allowed to form Sam¬ 
bandham in North Malabar. I know however instances where South Malabar Nairs 
have formed Sambandhams in North Malabar. I do not see what reasonable objec¬ 
tion there could be to such Sambandhams. The only question is whether there could 
be any objection with regard to the caste of the parties concerned, and if that agrees, 
the Sambandham could well bo formed. 

9 and 10. Nair women of North Malabar do not generally cross to the south 
of Korapuzha, but there arc instances where they have done so. The tradition is 
that the Kolathiri Rajah, to prevent the inhabitants of his country from migrating 
to South Malabar, issued orders that no woman should, on pain of being excommuni¬ 
cated, cross the Korapuzha. 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15,1G and 17. 

Among the Brahmans the Kalyanam i. e. marriage, should be celebrated 
before the girl attains puberty. To satisfy the Sudras, the Brahmans who had then 
the upper hand in everything, invented an apology for marriage with which Sudras 
were to be content. There is a diversity of practice with regal’d to tying the Tali. 
In the Sudra sub-division, an Enangan (o^omsonoi) ties the Tali. In some places Brah¬ 
mans tie Tali. The person who tics the Tali secures no right to cohabit with the 
girl, but there is no objection to his forming Sambandham, provided lie is eligiblo in 
other respects. I remember having heard of instances where the person tying the 
Tali has formed Sambandham with the girl, but do not recollect the names of the 
parties. In some of the sub-divisions of Nairs, pollution is observed by the girl 
when the person who tied the Tfdi dies. 
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13. I do not know. 

10. Yes. 

20. The same formalities as are to be observed in ordinary Sambandham. 

The consent of the Kfiranavan, or parents, of the woman being first obtain¬ 
ed, a day is fixed when the man goes with his friends, and is feasted at the girl s 
house. The Sambandham is celebrated in different parts of the District in different 
ways. 

21. I think so.„ 

22. No. 

I think the formalities are the same throughout North Malabar. 

The formalities throughout South Malabar are the same. 

23. Of course, not. 

24. It is prohibited as such a thing cannot in decency be allowed. 

25. Yes. 

2G. Yes. The man informs the Karanavan of the woman’s family the grounds 
for the dissolution of the Sambandham. 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. Ordinarily at the Sambandhakaran’s houso, except in cases of Vidaram 
kayaruka where the woman lives in her own house. 

30. No. 

31. Yes, when they are with him. 

32. The Sambandham generally lasts for life. 

33. Ho does feed and clothe them. 

34 to 37. 

38 to 44. 

There is in my opinion no objection to providing a permissive Marriage Law 
for Nairs. I have consulted several persons on this point with the result that 
though some of them first raised their voice against what they call “ Makkatayam 
Law,” and against what Sri Parasuruma laid down centuries ago, they admitted that 
it is necessary that adultery should be mado penal, and that one’s children should get 
at least a share of the father’s property. There is an impression in the minds of the 
people that the present system of Sambandham, Pudamuri, or Vidaram-kayaruka is 
as binding as any legal marriage among other nations. They would not believe that 
the presont custom has been, and would be, impugned in a court of Law; and if the 
people understand that there is no legal marriage now, I believe many would desire 
that thoro ought to be a Law legalising marriage. But I would not compel the 
people to adopt an entirely new form of marriage, I woidd prefer to retain the 
customary form and make registration of the marriage evidence of its legal 
recognition. By registration, I do not mean that the marriage should be 
solemnised in 'presence of the Registrar. I would suggest the following procedure 
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The bride and the bridegroom shall sign a declaration that one takes the other as 
her (or his) lawful husband (or wife) in presence of their guardians, and these guardians 
shall make a declaration before a Munsiff, a Magistrate, or a Registrar, or say the 
Head of the village, that tho marriage has been duly solemnised. To such cases 
where tho guardians do not consent, and where the bride and the bridegroom have 
attained majority, they must be allowed to appear before tho Registrar and sign the 
declaration, always provided that such marriages, if between castes or sub-division of 
castes where Sambandhams are now. forbidden, would entail on the offending party 
the penalty of not being allowed to associate with his or her other caste people i. e. if a 
woman of a high caste, or sub-division of caste, chooses to marry a man of a low caste 
or sub-division, there should be no objection to the marriage, provided they have attain¬ 
ed their majority : and provided that the woman should not be allowed to associate 
with her Tarawad, or should forfeit her rights in the Tarawad. • The declaration 
should be filed in the Registrar’s office. 

Under the present system of Sambandham, the man may have Sambandhams 
in more than one house; but the woman may not have more than one Sambandhakaran. 
It is necessary that the party should at the time of marriage havo no wife or hus¬ 
band living. There is at present no restriction of age, and it is desirable that the 
man should have completed the age of 18 years and the woman fourteen years. “Each 
party must, if he or she has not completed the age of 21 years, havo obtained the 
consent of his or her legal guardian or parents to the legal marriage.” I add the word 
“or parents” as the legal guardian would, under the Marumakkatayam Law of succes¬ 
sion, be the Karanavan of the Tarawad, and there are instances where the Karnanvan’s 
consent need not be asked, say a Karanavan of the Tarawad may belong to a different 
branch altogether but would still be “legal guardian” in his capacity of “ Karanavan.” 
Clause 4 (Question 40) is a desirable condition, but witli regard to the provisos, 1 
find some difficulty. Referring to 1st proviso, I observe that a Tiyan may marry a 
Nair woman and vice versa, if the word “or caste” is not added after “affinity.” I 
do not see any objection to such a marriage if the parties choose to do so, but then 
the provision (vide condition b Question 41) that “the wife and children shall retain 
their rights as members of the Tarawad ” would be inconvenient, and would affect 
the purity of the caste system. An alliance with a lower caste is considered impro¬ 
per, and it is therefore necessary that provision ought to be made to the effect that 
the husband and the wife contracting marriages, which are now forbidden with re¬ 
ference to caste systom, and tho children born to them, should forfeit their rights 
as members of their Tarawad. 

The 2nd proviso speaks of relationship traced through a common.ancestor stand¬ 
ing to each of the parties in a nearer relationship than that of great-great-grand¬ 
mother.” As it stands, a marriage is allowable if the relationship can be traced to a 
common ancestor who is the mother of the great-great-grandmother. In the eyes of 
people following Marumakkatayam Law of succession, such a marriage is forbidden and 
is considered detestable. There are some houses in Malabar that have split up into so 
many branches, that one branch actually docs-not know that another exists. Yet if 
one were to propose a Sambandham between members of thoso very distant branches 
no one would ever allow it in Malabar. I would leave the question of relation¬ 
ship to be fixed in accordance with custom. Ko man can take a woman as w'ifo 
and no woman can take a man as husband, if the relationship be such as falls 
within the prohibited degree under the Marumakkatayam custom. 
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(Question 42). The reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandham are 
adultery on the part of the woman, and impotence on the part of the man. In con¬ 
sidering the expediency of passing a Marriage Law, it is necessary to consider 
Avhether a divorce under a given state of things should be allowed, or whether the 
woman should suffer perpetual widowhood. The latter state of things (perpetual 
widowhood) cannot be allowed for obvious reasons—and then on what grounds and 
how can a divorce be effected. Adultery, ill-treatment, cruelty, desertion, impotence 
are tho ordinary grounds on which a divorce may bo effected. How is it to be 
effected ? It is unpleasant (and, I do not think the proposal would be acceptable to 
the people) to resort to a court of Justice to effect a divorce. I would suggest that 
tho party seeking a divorce should apply to the Civil Courts to constitute a Matri¬ 
monial Court, the members of which should be partly selectod by the husband, partly 
by the wife, and partly by the Court. The members should bo of the same com¬ 
munity as that to which the parties belong, and their decision should be final. 

About the maintenance of tho wife and children, there is no doubt that tho 
husband should be made liable for the same. 

Referring to clause-C. I find some difficulty. “ She shall forfeit such right 
if she becomes a convert to another religion without the consent of the head of the 
Tarawad.” Supposing that the wife becomes a convert with tho consent of the head 
of her Tarawad, is she to continue to be the guardian of her children born to her 
before she becamo a convert ? I would not have it to be so. Then again, suppose 
she loses caste by her contracting a marriage with one with whom marriage is for¬ 
bidden, is she to be allowed to take her children, born to her during her first marri¬ 
age, into her own guardianship? Clause cl would do well—but in clause c, I would 
suggest that the specific share to be set apart for the wife and children should be 
shown, as it will rccpiire the interference of Civil Courts to decide the sufficiency 
or otherwise of the provision made. There arc several who desire that the law 
should lay down that a portion of the self-acquired property should be inherited by 
the nephews, or rather by the Tarawad, I think that it is better to make the 
acquirer to bo the disposer of his own property.. If he chooses to give anything to 
his Tarawad, ho has the power to do so either during his lifetime or by a will. Tho 
question might be asked why tho father could not similarly give his property to his 
sons, but I would answer that the sons are by nature heirs to the father’s property 
and that a system of marriage implies inheritance also. A father would be reluctant 
to make a gift of his property to his children, as in case of the death of these children 
tho property would devolve on tho children’s Tarawad, probably leaving him penni¬ 
less. There is.also the risk of the father being divorced by the wife, subsequent 
to the gift of the property. I would there recommend that the wholo self-acquired 
property of a person should be inherited by bis wife and children on his death, tho 
testamentery power being sufficient to provide for Taraw r ad should the acquirer 
choose to do so. 


Caxxanoke, 
Matj ‘60th, 1SD1.) 


C. GOPALAN HAIR, 

Tahsildar , Chiralcal Taluk. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 


M. R. Rv. B. K. MADHAVAN NAMBIAR Avaegal, 
TALUK SHERI3TADAR, 


1. Yes, but not without restriction as in answer to question 3 (infra). 

2. No. 

3. It is forbidden in all cases except in the case of a man of the first, or 
Kiriyam, caste who is allowed to do it in all divisions of Nairs. No, neither. 

4. It subjects the woman to degradation from caste. 

5. No Prayaschittliam can validate such a Sambandham. 

6. Korapuzlia is the recognised boundary. Though intermarriages between 
recognised divisions on either side of the river up to Valusseri Kottai and Payyftr 
Mala are not uncommon at present. 

7. Sainbandliams between North Malabar men of recognised divisions and 
South Malabar women are very common. But the reverse is very rare. 

8. No, not as a rule. 

0. No, not allowed. The penalty being excommunication. 

10. This prohibition must have had, I think, its origin in the difference of 
allegiance owed by the people on either side of the river. 

11. Tali , a woman’s neck ornament, is the sacred emblem of her married life. 

It is held so sacred by a Hindu woman that she never dares to wear it except 
when put on for the first time by her husband at the time of marriage, and then 
she never takes it out of her neck except on dissolution of marriage by his death. 
In fact, she begins her married life by the tying of her Tali by the husband, and ends 
that life by breaking it off her neck on his death. Such a thing is the Tali, and the 
phrase the Tali-Kettu Kalydnam is nothing more nor less than the ceremony of 
tying Tali on to the neck of the bride by the bride-groom. There need be no doubt 
therefore as to what the ceremony really means. But my difficulty is to give a name 
to what is being now performed under that designation by Nairs. It is neither a 
marriage, nor even a betrothal ceremony, in as much as it docs not involve a gift of 
the bride in favour of the bride-groom, either by actual delivery, or even by a u-ord oj 
promise. As it is, it is nothing but ail empty ceremony resulting in no legal or moral 
consequence. At best I may call it a mock marriage, in which empty formalities 
are all present, but the vital element absent. There is no doubt that it once repre¬ 
sented a perfect marriage, but that its vitality has since been robbed away purposely 
by the wily Nambudiri, with the evident object of serving his selfish ends at the 
expense of his ignorant and illiterate Nair slaves. The Nambudiri found that for the 
well-being of his Tarawad, and for the permanent security of his property, marriage 
should be restricted to his eldest so.n to keep up the line, and that the younger sons 
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should be made to consort -with Nayar females. With this end in view, he set 
himself to clear his way by introducing a change in the Nayar’s law of Inheritance, 
first by stealing away the vitality of their marriage, and then by some of his own 
class setting an example by themselves following the proposed law. ThAzhakot 
Ammon of North Malabar is a remnant of tho said innovators, and a living monu¬ 
ment of Nambudiri villany. 

The Nambudiri cared only for the vital element of the Nayar’s marriage, 
lie sanctioned tho observance of all tho empty formalities, either because he wished 
to dupe the Nayars perhaps for refusing to do away with marriage altogether, or 
because be know that their observance would only be to bis benefit at the expense of 
Nayars whom it was his avowed interest to put down for ever, in order to secure 
permanency to his own supremacy. 

The empty formalities allowed by the Nambudiri, and observed strictly in 
practice to-day are :— 

i Tho fixing of an auspicious hour (Heaven knows for what!) by a ceremony 

called Ashtamangalliam 

ii The escorting in procession of Marravalans to the wedding Hall. 

iii The introduction of tlie girls to their scats in tbe Hall, by tbe side of 

tlieir respective Mauavalans. 

iv The announcement of the hour by the astrologer. 

v The response of the girl’s guardians signifying consent and approval. 

vi The tying of the Tftli on to the necks of the girls by their respective; 

Manavalans. 

vii The distribution of money presents to Brahmans assembled, in addition 

to the feasting of them from the day previous to the commencement of 
the ceremony and continued for 4 consecutive days during which the 
ceremony is to last. 

viii On the 4th day the Manavalan’s rending of the wedding garment into two 
in token of a dissolution of their marital union, closes the ceremony. 

Here I beg to ask what do the girls, or their Karanavans and fathers, derive 
by performing such a ceremony in which an only sacrament is done and undone at 
the same time ? My surprise is even more when I find that in the performance of 
this empty ceremony large sums of money are expended and debts aro contracted so 
as even to ruin the Tarawad. Tn fact the scale in which this ceremony is performed 
is taken as an index of the means and influence of the Tarawad. In order to allow 
its performance on the grandest possible scale, the ceremony is performed only once 
in 12 years in a Tarawad, and then all the girls who are then under age are made to 
go through it at the same time. Some gratitude is indeed due to the Brahman for 
performance of this ceremony in respect of any number of girls at the same time, or 
there would bo practically no interval to clear off the debts in which a Tarawad 
must be involved in feasting and gifting tho Brahmans on the occasion. The 
Brahman fills his pocket and stomach whilo the foolish and credulous Nayar losos 
his all and gets nothing. Such is the ceremony called Tdli-lcettu Jmlyanam as 
performed in the present day. 

12. The Tali is tied by a person selected from among kinsmen, or Lnangans, 
of the girl. But among aristocratic Tarawads and among others claiming distinction 
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the selection is made from among Ksliatriya Tirumulpads. The person tying the 
Tali is called a Manavalan. 

13. Yes ; but the rule is that there should be one Manavalan for each girl 
separately. The Brahman (Nambudiri), whose pocket is untouched by the change, 
sanctions it, and the ignorant Nayar accepts and follows tho sanction as the un¬ 
questionable authority. 

14. No, not as a right. 

I can only explain it by stating that it would be against the public pollen of 
the day to allow him to claim it as a light, because the ceremony which creates that/ 
right would thereby bo rendered perfect, and then the Nambudiri’s interest might bo 
jeopardized at least in the long run. 

15. There is no prohibition whatever. 

1G. Yes. But I am afraid it docs not in any way improve matters. Unless 
he is allowed to claim it as a right Kettu Kalyanam must be a farce. 

17. A pollution is observed by the girl on the death of her Manavalan even 
though he was not her husband. This practice has reference more to' locality than 
to divisions, I think. 

18. Yes, tho Tali is sometimes (especially in North Malabar) tied on by the 
girl’s mother. Even this fact is not sufficient to convince tho Nayar of the unmeaning¬ 
ness of his ceremony. He spends more than he can afford, contracts debts so as to 
ruin his Tarawad, and not unfrequcntly runs, and is driven, into Criminal Courts for 
offences committed on still more frivolous grounds, all in the performance of his 
unmeaning ceremony. 

19. Yes. 

No, nothing but custom. 

20. The formalities of a Pudamuri ceremony are always necessary. I may 
here remark that the desire never comes from the girl direct, but only through an 
understanding of her guardian or cldere. 

They are the formalities of what is called Pudamuri ceremony. This is a per¬ 
fect marriage in the Gandharva form, which is one of the eight forms recognized by 
the Hindu Sastras. It is founded upon mutual love and consent of the parties. 

It is the gift of a number of cloths by the bride-groom to the bride, on an 
auspicious hour fixed with reference te the horoscopes of both parties, in the pre¬ 
sence of relatives and friends on either side assembled for the occasion, generally 
in the house of the bride, after treating the guests assembled to a banquet and aftex' 
•distributing money presents among Brahmans. 

In some cases a number of gold or silver coins are also presented with the 
cloths to the bride. These presents are generally made on a shawl, or mat, spread 
between unusually large lamps lit up for the occasion. 

Among the conditions insisted on, may be mentioned the following:— 

That the parties are not related to each other within prohibited degrees. 

That the consent of the relatives (Fathers, mothers, uncles and brothers) and 
oven of kinsmen of both parties are previously obtained, especially when the parties 
are minors. 

21. Yes, there is practically jjo difference. 
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22. I do not think there is any noticeable difference. 

I think the same. 

I am not aware of any remarkable difference. 

23. No. Never, except perhaps in Nedunganad and that among very poor 
orders, and even among them it is treated with contempt. 

24. It is prohibited, and the prohibition is to be found in the treatment of it, 
where it exists, with abomination by people now and heretofore. It is regarded as 
beastly and opposed to humanity. 

25. She can do so but not without the consent of her elders, in the generally 
accepted practice. 

26. There is a sort of formality. 

When the question is raised on her side on insufficient grounds, it is discussed 
and decided by the elders (father, uncles and brothers) as they think best. 

27. Yes. 

28. Nothing except the pleasure of his wife, and the difficulty to obtain the 
consent of the elders of the woman he seeks to obtain as 2nd or 3rd &c. wife. 

29. In the accepted modern practice she sleeps and takes meals in her hus¬ 
band’s house. But the wife remaining in her house and being visited there by tho 
husband is also common, more among the poorer classes. 

30. The rule I think is the same, but a laxity is allowed to a greater extent 
in South than in North Malabar. 

31. Yes. But if the man is poor and the woman is rich, the order might be 
found reversed. 

32. The rule is certainly for one man and one woman to cleave together for 
life. Frequent change is also not uncommon, but is only an exception. The fact 
that a man who changed his Sambandham on an unjustifying ground is viewed with 
distrust, and that he meets with difficulties in forming another, may be cited as an 
illustration. In fact unions for the life of the wife, unions for the life of the husband, 
and temporary unions are almost equally prevalent everywhere in the District, But 
the two former are to be found more among the well-to-do class, and the last among 
the poorer classes. 

33. Tho wife and joint children while in the house of the father, are without 
exception fed and clothed by tho father. 

34. There are instances of both. I think it depends more on tho means of 
the Tarawad than anything else. 

Yes, but only in Tarawads of limited means, Anandravans take lands on 
simple lease. Kanam and other superior tenures aro common among Anandra¬ 
vans of well-to-do Tarawads. 

Yes. 

35. In well-to-do Tarawads the Anandaravan, as such, tries to earn some¬ 
thing for himself. Otherwise in Tarawads of limited means. 

36. With their earnings they support their wife and children, and instances 
in which portions of earnings arc made over to Karanavan for the benefit of the 
Tarawad are also not very rare. In well-to-do families wives and children of Anan¬ 
dravans are fed and even clothed by their Tarawad. 



37. The gift by a father in favor of his children, -tfhich is common in South 
Malabar, may be regarded as analogous to it. In South Malabar fathers not unfre- 
quently settle in favor of wjfe and children the whole or portion of tlieir self acqui¬ 
sitions, and sometimes even portion of their Tara wad property defrauding their 
Tarawads. 

38. For my part I not only do not see the slightest objection but consider it 
high time that those who wish it at least must have it. I cannot find any reasonable 
objection though I have my fear that there will be strong and vehement opposition 
from bigoted, uniformed, unconsidering, and Nambfldiri-ridden portion of the com¬ 
munity, and that they may be numerous enough to form an over whelming majority; 
but the permissive form in which the Bill has been framed may, it is hoped, help to 
min im ize the opposition. For my own part I am not very particular as to the form 
though I would have it performed in any of the modes under the Hindu Law more 
than under any other. I would do away with a Registrar, or registration. 

Marriage among other Hindus is not registered and this want is never con¬ 
sidered a defect in law. Marriage under the Hindu Law is not only a contract but 
also a Sacrament, and as such registration like ordinary contracts does not commend 
itself to me. 

I shall be content with a legal recognition of even the present form without 
its patent absurdities. 

40. I do not see any material difference. 

(1) This condition is not insisted on. 

Proviso 1. That the bridegroom is of a caste equal or (recognised) superior 
to that of the bride is also a condition at present. 

41. I would omit the 1st condition which so far as regards the husband is 
mi'Hindu though equitable. 

42. i. Mutual consent. 

ii. Adultery. 

iii. Cruelty. 

iv. Change of Religion. 

v. Caste degradation, and 

vi. Relation within prohibited degrees. Desertion can only bo allowed 

in case of loathsome and contagious disease,Jbut not dissolution. 

43. The father feeds and clothes his children suitably to his position and 
means during his life. He also educates his children. After his death however his 
wife and children will have to depend entirely on their Tarawad and on any property 
which may have been settled upon them by their fathor while alive. 

44. I agree to all rights proposed except those noted below. 

(c) . After husband’s death, the guardianship must pass jointly on to the 
wife, and wife’s Tarawad Karanavan. 

(d) , I would have ono half of ray self-acquisition devolve on my wife and 
children, and the other half on my Tarawad. Otherwise the new system may lead 
to the annihilation of Tarawad institution which (with all its demerits as to marriage) 
must be admitted to have the power of saving all its members from abject beggary. 
I attribute to Tarawad institution the entire absence of beggars among Nayars. 

45. Not uncommon with Cochin but uncommon with Nayars of Travancore. 

(Signed) B. MADHAVAN NAMBIAR, 
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Maruniakkathayam 31arriage Law. 


1. In discussing this subject it will be convenient to treat it under the follow¬ 
ing heads. 

(1) Description of the oxisting custom of marriage, among Marumakkathayees. 

(2) Its legal consequences. 

(3) What are the defects of the existing law, and whether there is a general 

feeling of dissatisfaction in regard to it. 

(4) On what lines a change would be desirable and on what grounds, and 

(5) Whether the changes proposed in Mr. Sankaran Nair’s bill would be de¬ 
sirable. 

I shall first consider the 1st question. Then the 2nd and 3rd together, and so 
also the 4th and 5th, and close with a summary of the changes that I would propose. 

2. Meaning by " marriage” cohabitation between man and woman for life 
until formally dissolved, apart from any right of heirship attached to such union, in 
various degrees under various systems of law, such unions are formed with Malayalec 
women, not only by Malayalec Sudras, but also by men of all the higher castes. A 
proposal is first made by the husband, or his relations, to the intended wife or her re¬ 
lations. The latter’s horoscopo is delivered to the former to see if the stars agree 
and if they do, for fixing an auspicious day (or Muhftrtham) for the union. A 
muhurthacharthu is prepared in consultation with an astrologer, and delivered to 
the girl’s relations. The date being thus fixed, the bridegroom with his friends and 
villagers meet at the appointed hour at the bride’s house, where the hitters’ villagers 
would be assembled. At the auspicious hour Dakshina (presents in money) would be 
given to Brahmins, and the bride, being led out by sonic female relation, is formally 
presented by the seated bridegroom, after due salutation with a few pieces of cloth. 
The feasting follows this ; and from the date of this ceremony, the parties become 
man and wife. 

3. Sonic say that this ceremony is accompanied by Aslitamangalyam i. <■., the 
procession of ornamented girls with lights and rice-pans. This is common in Tra- 
vancoro only for the ThfUi-tying, or Kettukalyanam ceremony, which has practic¬ 
ally nothing to do with the marriage followed by cohabitation above described. Again 
some say that the presentation of cloth is made always in a particular room in the 
house. It may be so in particular places, but there is no general rule on the subject. 
It. may be the southern room, or Thekkemuri in Malabar, but in Travancore it is 
generally the arappuray, or interior nalookettoo (quadrangle) of the house, or the 
Eastern Erayam or verandah. 

4. The above is the marriage ceremony, or Sambandham, as it is called. I 
will next consider its consequences. From the above description it is evident that 
there is no religious element in the union. Some have likened it to marriage among 
Nambudiris; but the latter have Homarn, which Malayalis or indeed any other 
Sudras, do not, and cannot, perform. There are, it is true, some traces of religious 
rites in the kettukalyanam ceremony, such as, Bhuthakkalam (the serving out, of rice 
and curries to Bhuthams*), the pouring of water into a palmyra leaf, held by the brid e 


—BJiutham=« demon ’jCjWi'nUj niulijnunt: zoineliiri.'i} u <jiuirdi(in spirit. 
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.mid bridegroom, and Ashtamangalyam. But the kettukalyanam is practicallv noth¬ 
ing more than a ceremony of introduction of a girl to womanhood, and has nothing 
to do with the conjugal union, unlike the marriage between man and woman under 
Hindu Law; therefore the Sambandham between a Malayali man and woman has 
no religious element in it. 

O 


5, Let us next consider the subsequent relation between the parties, follow¬ 
ing upon a Sambandham as above described. In South Malabar and North Travan- 
core, the wife is rarely taken to the husband’s Tara wad. In South and middle Tra- 
vancorc, the rule is the other way, the husband always taking the wife to his own 
Tara wad for cohabitation. Where the wife is left in her own Tarawad, she of 
curse passes her time in the company of her Tarawad relations and her friends, 
die husband visiting her in the night, and at other times as he can find it convenient, 
in these cases it is evident that the wife and children do not move in tho company 
of the husband, and the latter derives no help in the management of his household 
a. hairs from his better-half. 

G. Either party can dissolve the union at any moment. It is said that such 
dissolutions arc very rare. Respectable families do consider it a disgrace to dissolve 
-uch unions without sufficient cause. But there is no doubt that under the custom¬ 
ary law, both tho wife and husband have absolute power to divorce each other wilh- 
i j\it even assigning any cause. It is true a social stigma does attach to people who 
treat so lightly the marriage union. But such stigma attaches also to habitual liars 
and drunkards. Many people do avail themselves of the liberty, in tlie same man¬ 
ner as many are habitual liars and drunkards. There is no more a legal sanction 
against the former than against the latter. 

7. As a logical consequence of this liberty of dissolution, adultery is no 
criminal offence. The High Court of Madras held that in the case of parties 
governed by the Aliyapantanam law, adultery with the wife was no criminal offence, 
as the union could bo dissolved at any time, 'though the point lias not been 
expressly decided under the Marumakkathayam law, the principle of the decision 
applies equally, as both laws equally consider the mother, and not the father, as the 
source of family relationship, and therefore attach no permanence to the union 
between man and wife. Tho fact that respectable Malayalis do consider it a grave 
moral offence, cannot justify the visiting of tho act with criminal consequences 
consistently with the liberty given to the wife to dissolve tho union whenever she 
pleases; for tho wife may plead that she dissolved it the moment before she received 
her paramour. On this point therefore clearly the moral sense of Malayalis is m 
advance of the law. 

8. Next as to the children: as to those places, where as already stated there 
is no cohabitation in the proper sense of tho term, the children are practically not 
under the influence of tho father, and the latter has very little to do with their 
education. They are looked after by tho Karanavan of the Tarawad, who some¬ 
times no doubt is a close relation of the mother, but is generally a distant relation 
of both. Where cohabitation does exist, no doubt the wife is useful to the husband 
in tlie management of his affairs, and the children arc looked after, and educated by 
the husband. But in most cases tho wife lives in constant dread of the Tarawad 
relations of the husband, and her anxiety as to the future of herself and children in 
case the husband dies without providing for them, places her interests in constant 



conflict with those of the Tarawad members; and with the exception of Turawads 
whose ample means place them above the possibility of want, the union far from 
being a source of happiness, occasions constant annoyance and unhappiness. 

!). The husband cannot claim the children, whoso legal guardian is the 
Karanavan of tho Tarawad, who generally is some remote kinsman, and cannot, 
possibly have the same regard for the welfare of the children as their father, and 
who in obedience to natural impulse, will be rather inclined to care more for bis own 
children, and those of his nearest relations, than those of his distant kinswoman. 

10. At the husband’s death, the wife and children though they join in the fmu r- 
al ceremonies, and observe pollution as slifishagars (relaflccH >•), cannot generally legally 
claim any share of bis property, or es r en maintenance. In North Malabar, maiute-- 
nance is allowed to tlie wife and children by special usage. Among the Tlnyons 
of Travancoro the sons get a half of the self-acquired property left by the father. 
In South Travancoro too, among the Nanjenad Vcllalars, the wife and children 
similarly get a certain, fraction of the father’s property £ y or ~. But these usages 
are confined to particular clearly-defined sections of the ManunakknthAyis, and 
the rest never think of advancing any claim based on such usages. Under the ex¬ 
isting law therefore the latter, who form the great majority, can claim as a matter ot 
right no part of the father’s property. It is true respectable families always make 
some provision for the children of the deceased. But even among them the allow¬ 
ance will be hardly in proportion to the property left by the deceased, and therefor* 
barely sufficient to bring up the children in the condition in which their father left 
them. It is true that in Travancoro, the wife gets somo nominal gifts, such as a 
few pieces of cloth, a cot or spittoon of the deceased and the son sometimes his 
earring. But these are given more as a matter of ceremony. In the generality ot 
cases in Travancoro, wife and children get nothing from tho husband’s Tarawad 
relations after bis death. The existence of even a few of such cases would he a 
sufficient ground for legislative interference with a custom, which the moral sense 
of the Malayalis pronounces to bo unnatural. For a change in the law giving the 
children a share or- maintenance, while it will do no harm to those who .already do 
make some provision, will do good to innumerable wives and children, of well-to-do 
men, whose property now goes to enrich their Tarawad alone. 

11. It will be seen from the above, 

(a) that the existing practice as to marriage among Malayalis, Sambanuham, 
has no religious significance in it, 

( b ) that it is not necessarily followed in all cases by cohabitation as husband 
and wife, 

(<■) that in those cases in which it is, it is the cause of constant anxiety and 
unhappiness to all parties concerned, 

(<1) that the union may be dissolved at any time by the will of either party. 
Indeed even the fact of its occurrence is too often denied, 

(VJ that adultery with the wife is not a criminal offence, 

(f) that the person who naturally has most concern for the children, <. 
the father, has no right of guardianship, which, is generally possessed by some n - 
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mote kinsman of the mother, whose regard is based on power and association alone, 
and not on natural affection, 

(j) and that at the death of the father how muchsoevcr he may have ac¬ 
quired, no Malayali oxcept a few excepted and clearly defined sections, can claim 
any part of such acquisition as a matter of right. These are the legal consequences 
of marriage among Malayalis. 

12. I proceed next to consider the defects of the custom above detailed, and 
the state of public feeling with regard to it at the present day. 

13. If woman was created to serve as man’s helpmate, and the union of the 
two was intended to promote the happiness of both, and the careful nurture of the 
rising generation, the Malayali system of marriage not only fails in accomplishing 
these objects, but defeats them. It must be distinctly understood that I do not 
moan to assert that respectable Malayalees treat their wivos as the customary law 
allows them to do. The fact however is that not a few take advantage of it, and 
1 am speaking only of the custom which allows such license. There can be no doubt 
that conjugal affection, i. e. the mutual love of man and woman as husband and wife, 
strengthens the educated affection arising from constant association and the exercise 
of power. The relation between father and son will therefore bo naturally stronger 
than that between the father and his sister’s son. The law therefore which ignores 
the former relation, and substitutes for it the weaker tie, is deficient in tho factor most 
conducive to human happiness, and the advancement of the rising generation. The 
instinctive feeling of animals, the usage of all civilized nations known to history, 
and even the feeling of enlightened Malayalis all point to the soundness .of this 
view. 

I t. Considering its importance, it is evident that tho sanctity of this union 
ought to be guarded by every possible sanction, and ought not to depend for its 
permanence on the mere caprice of either of the parties. Every means therefore 
ought to bo welcome which can help to secure permanence lo the conjugal union, and 
check capricious dissolution, consistently with the happiness of the married couple, 
homo contend that the existing system by keeping the wifo in constant dread of 
divorce, has an advantage over other systems. No doubt, such dread is beneficial to 
society in the case of ill-behaved women. But tho law is evidently productive of 
''vil in the case of husbands who want to put away grown-up women, from the worst 
oI motives. Public opinion has been found too weak to check this practice in.too 
many cases. The law therefore, while it works some good, is also productive of much 
evil, and if some measure can obviate the evil and at the same time secure the good, 
surely that must bo adopted, and I think such an arrangement is not impossible. 

lo. Under the present law, oven the fact of marriage may be denied with 
impunity, the union beginning in not a few cases even without the foimal present 
of clothes. Even as to the cloth-giving ceremony, a formal deed of inarriago duly 
attested by respectable villagers and registered as other instruments under the Regis¬ 
tration Act, will give additional security to tho union. This will give due publicity 
to it, and will make it impossible afterwards to deny the fact of marriage. If 
similar publicity can be insisted on, for a dissolution of the union, capricious divorces 
will be effectually checked. The opinion of enlightened Malayalis is decidedly 
in favour of securing some such safe-guard to their marriage-union. 



1G. Apart from the obligation tliat tbo change will impose upon the husband, 
the fact of marriage could not be disputed in charges of adultery, which, it is the 
unanimous wish of all Malayalis, ought to be made a criminal offence. Some say 
that in some parts of Malabar adultery is savagely avenged: and in fact many 
murders have been committed by people having been compelled to take the law in¬ 
to their own hands. This, far from being a circumstance against the necessity of 
the change, is a strong argument in favour of it, for it shows that the change while 
it will do no harm, would bo in perfect harmony with the moral sense of the public, 
and will obviate the necessity for private vengeance. 

17. As the object of the union is to secure the happiness of husband and wife 
and the due nurture of children, though all possible safe-guard should be provided 
against capricious divorces, yet in cases of a mutual desire to separate, owing to in¬ 
compatibility of temper or of proved adultery, .it would lead to the unhappiness of. 
the married couple if they are compelled to continue cohabitation. The Hindu Law, 
it is true, does not allow divorce in either case, because in the former case it would 
be against its policy to allow the parties even to think of disagreement, the wife being 
always bound to yield; such however is not consistent with modern notions of 
an independent individuality in the wife, and all systems of modern law do allow di¬ 
vorce in other cases than adultery. Divorce by mutual consent may be sometimes 
conducive to the happiness of both parties. To prevent a frivolous exercise of it, it 
would be enough to deprive the parties of mutual claims on each other, and as the 
children already born ought not to suffer owing to the disagreement of the parents, 
the dissolution ought not to affect their rights. A conviction for adultery may be 
made to stand on the same ground as dissolution by consent of both parties. 

18. Next as to the guardianship of the children, as already observed na¬ 

tural affection points to the father as the fittest person to look after his chidron, fitter 
in every respect, than a remote or even very near, kinsman of the mother. I have 
already pointed out that in the case of the father, natural affection supplies an addi¬ 
tional safe-guard to the due exercise of the functions of guardianship, apart from 
those of association and “power,” which exist in the case of the Karanavan.. It is 
said that the mother, and mother’s relations are the fittest persons for guardianship. 
Of course to those who think it unnatural for grown-up and married daughters to 
separate from the company of their mothers, it may seem strange to give the guardian¬ 
ship of children to their father. But those who think that woman was created as 
man s helpmate, that as such she has certain duties to perform by keeping constant 
company witli her husband, and not be merely frequently visited by him, and that 
no one can have such care for children as he who begets them, I gay these, will be 
oL' a contrary opinion. It is hardly too much to say that the opposite viow entirely 
ignores conjugal cohabitation, and thus strikes at the root of tho main object of 
marriage, and the theory of civilized nations, that the wife is the husband’s better 
half which is taught even by our great-national literary work sady 

o^aDoisrarooGjo aaalorilaj©® aacg] oiail<© arva.n5m6>gya)* 

19. In connection with this question, the high" authority of Manu has bceu 
invoked to support the mother’s right. It is said that Manu says that the soil is more 
important than the seed. It is a sufficient answer to this to say that the same law¬ 
giver most distinctly recognised the father, and not the mother, as the source of family 
relationship and gave the right of guardianship to the former. 

* note, —“Know ye that the wife is the half of man : oh king ! a wife is a great help-mate." 
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20. It lias again been alleged tliat the past generations of the Nair com¬ 
munity vere remarkable for their spirit of indcpendance and a feeling of fellowship, and 
that all this was due to the government by karanavans. That the Nairs were so dis¬ 
tinguished, and that no few of them distinguish themselves now, is undisputed. There 
lias also been a feeling of fellowship, or clanship, which has commanded the admiration 
of European visitors. But this could in justice be no more ascribed to the rulo of a 
knranavau, than the Hanseatic league or the Heptarchy of Mediaeval Europe. The 
same martial spirit and union, and perhaps to a higher degree, prevailed among the 
(lajputs, and yet they wore utter strangers to karanavanship. 

21. It is again said that the numerous members under the common Tarawad 
roof constitute a school for a training in sympathy and brotherhood. This is to a 
certain extent true, especially in the case of Tarawads possessing extensive property. 
But it is difficult to understand why the Tarawad alone should have such a monopoly 
of training in preference to Lho paternal roof. 

22. It is no unusual sight in Travancore to see children, who wero brought up 
in good circumstances by a hard-working father, literally neglected by the karanavan 
after the father’s death. It is a well-known fact that most Malayails, whose kara¬ 
navans are distant kinsmen, owe their education to their fathers. 

23. I come next to the question of maintenance of the wife and children, and 
the absence of any right in them to claim any part of the father’s earnings. That a 
man who begets children should be under a legal obligation to maintain them could 
be hardly disputed as a maxim of justice and sound policy. No man is under an 
obligation to marry. On the contrary public policy requires that he should not do so 
untillie is in a position to make some provision for his children. For, otherwise by 
increasing the number of mouths to be fed, be by his own voluntary act increases the 
demands on the existing food^supply of the community, and therefore to that extent 
impoverishes it. As the father, more than any one else, is responsible for this multi¬ 
plication, it can hardly be doubted tliat the responsibility for making a provision for the 
children ought to rest primarily on him. This is a dictate of natural law and the 
rank, position, or oaste of the father ought to make no difference in the case. In the 
simple but forcible, language of Sir Arthur Helps “ There arc few things clearer to 
the human mind, ‘to saint to savage and to sago’ than that a father owes duties to his 
children. The dullest savages have seen that. Even Lacedemonians, if they put off 
individual fatherhood, only did so by throwing it on the community. How can a 
man for a moment, imagine that any difference of rank (a mere earthly arrangement) 
can absolve him from paternal duties ? I am lost in astonishment at the notion. And 
then imagine a man performing all manner of minor duties neglecting the first one, 
the while. I always faucy that wo may bo surrounded by spiritual powers. Now 
think what a horrible mockery it must seem to them, when they behold a man going 
to charity diuners, busying liimsclf about flannel for the poor, jabbering about edu¬ 
cation at public meetings, immersed in different forms and ceremonies of religion, or 
raging about such things because it is his duty he tells you: and at the door, holding 
a link, or at that moment bringing home the produce of small thefts in a neighbouring 
narrow alley, is liis own child a piuched-up, haggard, out-cast, cunning-looking, little 
thing. Throw down man the flannel and the soap and the education and the Popery 
and Protestantism, and go up that narrow alley and tend your child : do not heap 
that palpably unjust burden on a world which has enough at all times of its own to 
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bear. If you cannot find your own child, adopt two others in its place and lot your 
care for them be a sort of sinsuffering. These are indignant words, but not moro so 
than is right and I will not suppress one of them.” (Companions of my Solitude, p 
100 .) 


21. Indeed, the moral obligation is hardly denied by any one. The great 
majority are in favour of giving the wife and children maintenance out of the earning 
of the father. Some there are who contend that it is no hardship to the sons as they 
will get maintenance from their Tarawad. But this is no answer to the questions 
whether the sons have not a natural claim on the father’s proporty, at least for main¬ 
tenance. If A has a moral claim on B, it is no answer to say that he may be other¬ 
wise provided for by C, a third party. The natural Tarawad may be too poor to pro¬ 
vide adequately for the maintenance of the children in question. Further it must be 
remembered that the appointment of maintenance to the children from the Tarawad 
amounts to the proportionate impoverishment of the numbers of the latter in conse¬ 
quence of a multiplication for which they aro in no way responsible, while it holds out 
a temptation to multiply with impunity, which is admittedly opposed to public policy. 

25. The law of Travaneore does not, as it stands at present, give the sons dis¬ 
tinctly the right even to claim maintenance. The moral sense of the public is deci¬ 
dedly opposed to this state of things; nay, it even goes to the extent of demanding a 
certain share of the father’s separate acquisition for tho wife and sons. As already 
observed the Thiyars'of Travaneore do give such half to the wife and children, and the 
Nanjanad Vellalars give 1 /i, J /7 or J /io according to circumstances. 

26. The reasons already given for giving maintenance to tho sons apply more 
or less to giving them a logal right at least to a share. There is hardly a respectable 
Malayali who does not make somo such provision for sons. In most alienations 
which Bheshagars (heirs-at-law) sue to cancel, the ultimate object is to make some 
provision for the wife and children of the alienor. At the present day various attempts' 
aro made by the father to effect this object secretly, although tho general moral sense 
of Malayalis is in favor of making such a provision. There is surely some defect in the 
law which obliges people to resort to secret disposals in the performance of a duty which 
the public conscience admits that the father owes to his children. It is the duty of the 
law to afford facilities for the performance of a duty, the binding force of which is univer¬ 
sally felt. For, unless the law interferes and helps with its sanction,tho selfish instinct of 
individuals will raise difficulties in the accomplishment of any object, though its desir¬ 
ability be universally admitted. Permanence to the marriage union and continual 
cohabitation being secured by registration of marriages, there would be no difficulty in 
establishing paternity. The law ought to carry such intention into effect by giving 
the a definite share of the father’s acquisitions such a share as the father himself 
is likely to havo given if alive. 

27. Some say that such a law is unnecessary as Malayalis give some 
property always to the sons. That respectable Malayalis do make such provision 
especially in the North, I admit. But there are thousands of families which don’t do 
so. If the Law fixes such a share as Malayalis ordinarily give, while on the one 
hand those who now virtually observe the rule will not bo disturbed, it wfill secure 
the performance of a simiiiar duty by the few who would gladly evade it if possible. 
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2S. Some say that as succession to property is closely connected with religion, 
by prescribing rules for its devolution, the legislature would be interfering with 
religion. The only religious rites of Malayalis are the observance of pollution and 
the performance of Shradba. I have already remarked that both are performed by 
Malayalee sons. As to pollution it is always understood that the son observes it. 
So far therefore as the father is concerned, the son is not outside the pale of religions 
affinity. How could it possibly be otherwise when, in fact, the Malayalis got their 
religion from the Hindu sages who always recognize the son as the first and most 
effective offerer of the funeral cake ? There could therefore be no objection to givo 
the son a sharo of the father’s acquisition on the score of religion. Admittedly no 
religious question is raised when a man disposes of his separate acqusition in his life 
time. A man may dispose of all his separate acquisition to a Christian before he 
dies, and the Shcshagars cannot legally question the validity of the act. Why then 
should religion be invoked if the law docs exactly what the owner would have done 
in the performance of his duty to his sons ? 

29. Some again contend that the change would be introducing discord and 
unpleasantness into Tarawads, where they say perfect harmony and good will 
have always prevailed, and that it would lead to the disruption of Tarawads and ul¬ 
timately load to confusion. Those arguments have no, doubt, somo force in case the 
'Tarawads are to get no share of the self-acquisition. But if, as they admit, the sons 
are always provided from the self-acquistions in respectable Tarwads, the giving of 
a share would be tho doing of what each Tarawad thinks it proper to do, and there is 
no room for discord. As to less generous Tarawads, there could not be more un¬ 
pleasantness than exists at present, in consequence of frequent attempts of the father 
i o perform his duty to his sons; while on the other hand the fixing of a defenite 
share will make each party to understand what he can expect, and so far would re¬ 
move some grounds for anxiety. Under the existing law, a Maroomakkathayee 
who has only distant Shcshagars, and who has made no provision for children, is 
under constant anxiety in his last moments. The distant Sheshagaran who is near 
enough for inheritance gets all, while the persons nearest to his heart have not even 
a distant right of inheritance. The poor man’s death enriches the legal heir and 
impoverishes his children. Instances are not rare in which Karanavans under the 
above circumstances, petition the authorities to'protect them from their distant 
Shcshagars. But the above apprehension of discord and confusion is a little incon¬ 
sistent with that (< sympathy,” “perfect goodwill” and “harmony” which they 
say exist in Tarawads, in consequence ofthc exercise of a “ benevolent despotism” by 
the lcaranavan. It is very strange that the sympathy and good will which can edu¬ 
cate itself to look with brotherly feelings on the daughters of most distant cousins, 
living under the same roof, cannot extend itself to the sons of an elder or younger 
brother, but should look upon the latter as strangers. All that I ask is that the 
circle of sympathy and disinterestedness existing in Tarawads which they say 
devclopos itself into “ patriotism,” should first extend itself to the children, who 
admittedly stand in a much nearer degree of blood relationship than many other 
members of the Tarawad. The arguments urged in favour of the joint family 
system, as a most effective instrument for the cultivation of the family affec- 
! ions, as a fitting school for the responsibilities of public life,and also as obviating 
the necessity for a poor law, are all sound. They apply, however, to Makkathayam 
families at least equally as to Maroomakkathayam ones. However that may be, a 
slight extension of the sphere of the Tarawad sympathies in the right direction, i. e. to 
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those who are nearest in blood relationship cannot deprive the existing system of its 
beneficial effects. It must be granted however that the total disinhersion of the Ta- 
rawad in respect of the father’s separate acquisitions, would lead to disunion, un¬ 
pleasantness, and the gradual extinction of the Tarawad system. 

30. It will be too late in the present condition of the world’s progress, total¬ 
ly to ignore the individuality of each member of the Tarawad, as those would do who 
are for appropriating to the Tarawad all the earnings of each member. If sons 
stand nearest to a man’s heart in natural affection, the disallowing them a portion 
Of the earnings, would be withholding to a certain extent the inducement for exertion 
in the father. The extinction of individuals in the general family system, did have 
its value in an earlier age of civilization, under the patriarchal system of which the 
Tarawad is tho latest survivor. Under such a system, thex'e was no separate acqui¬ 
sition for each member, and no partition, and the head of the family had despotic 
power over tho other members. But theso are inconsistent with modern enlighten¬ 
ment, and they have accordingly been superseded in all enlightened countries, and are 
being virtually superseded in Malabar with the progress of education. It is said that 
the Tarawad may engage in joint speculations, and that a joint-stock company of re¬ 
lations would work bettter than one composed of strangors. This would no doubt 
be true, if all the members have good business capacity, which unfortunately is not 
governed by Tarawad relationship. A system that [does not recognise individuality 
is highly detrimental to the growth of enterprise, and tho progressive devolopement 
of the nation. 

31. Some contend that a change in the existing law will cause a diffusion 
and dissipation of wealth, which now accumulates in rich Tarawads, jmd thus per¬ 
petuates aristocratical families. Tho interests of the community as a whole, i. r.. 
according to tho principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, which is 
also cited by those who urge the above reasons, are according to sound principles 
of political economy promoted by any measure which tends to the diffusion of pro¬ 
perty rather than to its accumulation in a few hands. 

32. Some say that the proposed change will introduce heirship inconsistent 
with the accepted notions of Hindu Law, by giving for instance to the children of a 
Brahman, or Kshatria, by a Sudra woman a legal right to the separate acquisition 
of their father, to which the Brahman relations would be heirs. There are it is true 
many highly respectable members of the superior castes who look to Sudra families 
for wives. It might be injudicious to throw any obstacles in the way of such 
unions. But it is difficult to see why even in such cases the Sudra sons should not 
get a share of the father’s self-acquisitions. The practice now is to make ample pro¬ 
vision for them from such earnings and in fixing a share the law will bo simply 
legalizing that practice. The old Hindu Law did give such a share to Sudra sons and 
such cases of Marumukkathayam sons claiming from Makkathayam fathers are not 
unknown to Malabar Law (see the case reported at p. 238.1. L. R. Madras). It 
may bo said that the passing of the law is unnecessary as in most cases such provi¬ 
sions are made, and in such unions tho wife will hardly require a legal sanction. This 
objection will be fully removed by giving the legal share only to the offspring of re¬ 
gistered marriages and making registration optional. In the case of respectable and 
well-to-do high caste men such registration may not be necessary, and the altered 
law will noi apply to them. But with regard to othei's, the heirs will not be depriv'd 
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of anything more than what under the existing Hindu Law, the deceased may him¬ 
self dispose of by gift, alienation, or will. Then as to the principle of taking off a 
share of the self acquisition of a high caste man to be given to one who is a stranger 
under the Hindu Law, it rests on the same ground on which I have already rested 
the right to bare maintenance. 

33. Some apprehend confusion and increase of litigation if makkathayam 
is brought into existence side by side with marumakkatliayam, and they point to 
the litigation in Mapilla families in Malabar. This however is not felt in Travancoro 
among Nanjanad Vellalars and Thiyars, who have a peculiar usage as already stated, 
and as to Malabar it is a question whether the increase of litigation attributable to 
the co-existence of the two rules of inheritance, is more than the incroase due to 
alienations by Malayalis to make provisions for sons. If this question is answer- 
able in the negative, then the change in the law will be productive of some good 
and no harm. 

34. One difficulty that has been suggested, that namely of determining the 
extent of a Kar ana van’s self acquisition for the purpose of division is no doubt a real 
difficulty. Tho amount of litigation is great even now, notwithstanding the presump¬ 
tion in favour of Karanavan’s acquisitions being all made from Tarawad funds. It 
will be more when it becomes necessary at the death of each Karanavan to ascertain 
tho exact amount of his self acquisition for tho purpose of division. To apply the 
existing Law to registered marriages, would be virtually denying a share to the sons, 
for it is very rarely that with the burden of proof on them the sons can make out 
self acquisition. On the other hand to create a general artifical presumption oppos¬ 
ed to the existing one, would not only be an encroachment on vested rights, but would 
also be unreasonable as a Karanavan being in the Tarawad and working with the 
other members of it, ought in fairness to be assumed to have made all accessions by 
the joint exertions of all. The rule is one of general justice applicable to all trustees 

and also to managing members under the Hindu Law. 

• 

35. It is hardly possible to propose an unobjectionable measure that can 
fully obviate this difficulty. It may however be suggested that as the question 
generally arises only between the sheshagars of Sudra fathers and their sons, and as 
the object of the altered law will be to promote cohabitation between tho Karanavan 
and his wife and children, it would be onlv fair that the latter too contributed 
towards the increase, quite as much as the sheshagars where all live together. In 
such cases therefore it would not bo a violent presumption to hold that the wife 
and children and the sheshagars equally co-operated with the father in making the 
acquisition in tho case of registered marriages. In such cases therefore the principle 
of equal divison of the Karanavan’s acquisition between his Tarawad, and himself and 
cliildi’en, may be applied. This half may be considered as the Karanavan’s separate 
acquisition for division between sheshagars and sons. In the case of registered mar¬ 
riages, it would be the interest of sheshagars to make all really Tarawad acquisitions 
in the names of others than the Karanavan, as they know that otherwise they would 
have to divide them with the sons. But'no acquisition made under the existing law, 
where cohabitation has not begun under a registered marriage, and on which there¬ 
fore the existing legal presumption has already operated, should be affected by the 
above rule. 

30. I have thus considered the defects of the existing system of marriage, 
and its consequences to the wife and children. A change of tho marriage system 
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is demanded by educated Malayalis and would be welcome by all classes of maru- 
makkathayees. The obligation of making some provision for wife and children 
from the earnings of the husband is universally felt, and a legal recognition of such 
obligation would, far from increasing litigation, diminish it by removing one of its 
main sources. I have also considered the objections that I have seen and heard 
urged by some against a change. Such objections however seem to me to have re¬ 
ference to the total disinherison of the Tarawad in respect of self acquisition, and 
the consequent gradual destruction of the Tarawad system. But I do not apprehend 
any serious opposition to a measure which without going to that extent may give the 
children a substantial share of the self acquisition of the father. There may be 
some opposition even to this limited change. But such opposition can come only from 
an interested and insignificant minority, and should havejno weight in an enlarged view 
of public policy. Nevertheless, to be on the safe side, logistation on the subject may 
begin with a perinissivo Act. There can be no reasonable opposition to such a pro¬ 
cedure. 

37. I next proceed to complete the discussion of the 4th division of the sub¬ 
ject, i.e., on what lines I would propose a change and on what grounds. It will be 
seen that under the preceding head, viz., the defects of the existing system, I have 
also discussed most of the changes that I would propose, and I have done so as I 
thought it best to place the proposed remedy side by side within the diagnosis of the 
disease. Before summing up the changos I would propose, I shall state shortly the 
principles that we ought to follow in legislating on the subject. 

38. (1) A change in the law of marriage, and devolution of separate acqui¬ 
sition ought to be made agreeably to the moral sense of the community. 

(2) Provision ought to be made to secure permanence to the marriage union 
and to ensure its continuance. 

(3) The change should go no further than is required by the altered moral sense 
of the community. 

(4) The change ought to be in some known direction. 

(5) The provision for sons, while it satisfies a felt necessity, ought not to place 
inducements to idleness, and should promote a healthy diffusion of property as far as 
possible. 

(6) Some arrangement ought to be made which will enable the father to remedy 
the inequalities of the law, as, otherwise, the attributes of ownership would not be 
complete. 

(7) Though the change may be in the right direction and based on sound prin¬ 
ciples, yet it is safer,to begin legislation as a tentative measure, and pass only a permis¬ 
sive law. 

39. In the first place I have already stated that the necessity for a perman- 
ance in the marriage law is universally felt, some durable evidence as to the fact of 
marriage, and a guarantee against capricious dissolution. Registration of marriages 
would secure a permanent record of the union, and as important consequences aro to 
follow that union, it is necessary that the event should be placed beyond the possibi¬ 
lity of a denial. It is resorted to in civilized countries, and would be highly useful 
for purposes of Government. It is true the people are not accustomed to it 
now, but when they see that it is harmless while it is productive of much good 
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they will bccomo as accustomed to it as to the taking of the Census. It is true that 
marriage under the Hindu Law is never denied though there is no marriage register. 

If marriages among Malayalis were equally free from repudiation, there would be no 
necessity for registration. But unfortunately repudiation is by no means uncom¬ 
mon. The absence of the religious element is another reason for resorting to 
all available means to secure evidence of the union. It would be desirable to enact 
that marriage coming under the Act ought to be registered under the Registration 
Act, the deed being drawn up in the presence of the leading villagers and attested by 
the local officer. A registered marriage may be presumed to continue until a dis¬ 
solution deed is similarly registered. 

40. The moral obligation to provide for wife and sons is universally felt. I 
have already discussed the grounds on which maintenance and a share from the self- 
acquisition ought to be provided. 

41. Granting that the abovo changes are felt as a moral necessity, it would 
be hardly consistent to object to the^n on the ground that the law ought not to be 
changed to suit the convenience of particular individuals, or even particular sections 
of the community, as the provisions of the law are all based on public policy. Those 
who contend this are, no doubt, right in saying that the law is based on public 
policy, but they ignoro the fact that public policy changes with progress. The policy 
of the ancient Hindus gave the sanction of marriago almost to every casual union 
between man and woman, and there were 8 sorts of marriages as they called it. This 
policy changed with progress, and at the present day we have practically only two 
sorts of marriage, the Bramham and Asooram. It was the policy of the anciont 
Hindu Law to ignore self-acquisition and to give the father absolute power to divide 
ancestral property as he liked. The gradual recognition of individual, as distinguish¬ 
ed from corporate, existence necessitated a change. The Hindu Sages wisely provid¬ 
ed “ good usage” (Sadachfiram) as one of the sources of law. The function of the sage 
is now performed by the Legislative, which in the exercise of its wisdom and fore¬ 
sight ought to make such changes in the law as are called for by the moral needs of 
the community. 

42. But, thirdly, no change ought to be made, however good in the abstract, 
unless demanded by Sadachfiram and the moral needs of the community. Perman¬ 
ence should be secured to the marriago union, and the wife and sons must get mainte¬ 
nance and a share. To secure the former, it is not necessary to go through a prelimi¬ 
nary investigation first before the Registrar, and then before the District Judge, or to 
solemnize the marriage before the District Registrar, or to carry on a divorce suit in 
public court at the instance of either party. Such procedure will be quite antagonistic 
to the feelings of a community whose females, unlike European ladies, would 
consider it a disgrace even to appear to give evidence in a court of justice. These 
feelings ought to be respected as an interference with them is not called for hy the 
requirements of the case. Dissolution, if both parties disagree, would be desirable, 
but this may be evidenced by a deed, similarly executed as a deed of marriage and 
similarly registered. A conviction for adultery may be made another ground for 
dissolution, at the option of the parties. In the two cases of dissolution, provided for 
the convenience and comfort of the husband and wife, the children, if any, ought not 
to be made to suffer. They must get their share in any case. To allow dissolution 
in other cases would be to encourage conjugal disunion, and will prove detrimental, 



to the growth and education of the rising generation, which are the main objects of 
the proposed change. 

43. Again, the proposal to allow marriage beyond a certain degree of blood- 
relationship, but within degrees prohibited under the existing customary law, is 
another uncalled for and highly prejudicial interference. The existing practice in 
these respects is in no way inconsistent with the proposed improvement. In these 
respects we can aim only at improvement and not re-construction. As Sir Arthur 
Helps says “We are apt to imagine for ourselves a tabula rasa in any department 
of human affairs that we wish to meddle with, and we think that it will be so pleasant 
to inscribe, as it were upon blank leaves what we wish to indite. The misfortune, 
however is that there remains hardly anything in human life which can be begun 
again in this trenchant manner. As an example it may be noticed that several 
socialistic schemes for equalizing conditions would require a total demolition of 
most of the buildings which arc at present on the earth. Now these buildings repre¬ 
sent the work of ages, and the humble improver does not by any means desire to 
demolish them” (Thoughts upon-G overnment page 155.) What we are is due mostly 
to what we have boon, and though we are not always to be what we are, yet it would 
be unwise to ignore what we are in deciding what we shall be. I would, therefore, 
strongly object to the introduction of the provisions of tho Bramho and Parsi 
Marriages Acts among Malayalis. The break up of the Tarawad system which would 
be the necessary consequence of disinheriting it of all self-acquisition, would be 
also objectionable on the same grounds. This too is not called for by the necessities 
of the case, and would be highly resented by tho great majority of the Malayalis. 

45. 4thly.—Tho question next arises what provisions ought to be made as 
to cases of cruelty, insanity, barrencss; and so forth. If any provision on these 
points is necessary, we ought rather to resort to a system of law well-known to the 
peoplo, and daily observed and administered before them, and which has had such 
a salutary effect in promoting the purity and growth of families, rather than one 
existing under a foreign social organization, the boneficial consequonccs of which, 
in these respects, arc at best doubtful. I would, therefore, propose that' the legal 
consequences of marriage between husband and wife not specially provided in tin; 
act, shall be as under the Hindu Law. 

46. I next come to the fifth of the principles noted in para 38 viz., on what 
data the sons’ share should be fixed. I have already slated that the sous ought to 
get only a share and not the whole. The practice prevailing now among marumak'ka- 
thayces is one of the data on which to fix the share. Many give more than half, while 
others give much less. Among the Thuyars of middle Travancore, one half is the frac¬ 
tion and this on the ground that the father on the one hand, and the mother and 
children on the other, must be presumed to have contributed in equal shares to tho 
acquisition. In case of cohabitation, this Avould, no doubt, be an intelligible prin¬ 
ciple on which to proceed. I think it would be generally in accordence with public 
feeling to fix the proportion of children’s share at one half of the father’s separate 
acquisition. 

47. A distribution of the property of a Malayali between the children and 
his Tarawad would tend to a greater diffusion of property than if it went to' one of 
the parties alone, and that is for the public good, while in that respect the devolu- 



lion of the whole to children alone, is open to the same objection as its accumulation 
in the Tarawad. The confinement of property now within the Tarawad with all 
the existing restraints on alienation, too ofton prevents all improvement, on the prin¬ 
ciple that t: \yhat is everybody’s is nobody’s.” Any arangement that will increase the 
incentives to individual exertion would be conducive to public good. It is not sound 
policy to bequeath large fortunes to one set of heirs, because such bequests, while 
they" withdraw property from hands which would have made a better use of them 
also increase the inducements to idleness on the part of th6 recipients. The distribu¬ 
tion of a man’s self acquisition between the sh6shagars and children will tend 
far to counteract this tendency and would, therefore, be productive of some public 
good. 


48. 1 come next to the Gth principle i.e. that of testamentary disposition. 
The cxtistcnco of this power among the Malayalis as among the other Hindus 
has been treated as indisputable in recent decisions of the Madras High Court. 
In the first place the notion of ownership would not be completo without this 
power. It would be rather inconsistent to allow a man to dispose of property by 
gift, or alienation, and at the same time to refuse the power of making an arrange¬ 
ment to be effected after death. 

In the next place, the exercise of the power would be often beneficial to 
remedy the inequalities inci dental to a division by the law, without a knowledge of 
the merits of each object which could be always possessed by the testator. Some 
sons may not deserve a share at all, whilo some may deserve more. Thirdly there 
may be strangers whose services, especially in the last momonts, may have proved 
more valuable than sons or sh^shagars, and who therefore deserved recompense for 
such services. I am therefore, of opinion that testamentary power should be allowed 
to all Malayalis to the same extent as power of alienation inter vivds. 

49. I come now to the last point, viz,, whether the legisl ition must be made 
generally, applicable to all Malayali marriages or only permissive i. e. attaching the 
marital consequences as to permanency, divorce, maintenance, adultery, and inheri¬ 
tance only to such marriages as the parties chooso to register under the Act ? If all 
Malayalis are prepared to welcome the change, there would be no necessity to re¬ 
sort to permissive legislation. If the law is made compulsory on all, it is probable 
that many high caste men, who now require no compulsion to mako ample provision 
for children, will rather forego such unions. Malayali women will bo the sufferers. 
Again the division of the acquisitions of existing Karanavars in aristocratic Tarawads 
at present will give rise to some discontent and anxiety in Malabar, whereas that 
unpleasant consequence may be most effectually averted by allowing the law to work 
itself as education progresses and as Malayali men and women come gradually to 
understand its beneficial tendency. It is true that people will be gradually reconciled 
to the law as they see that it simply enforces what every good Malayali would do. 
But even this could not be understood at once. It will be the work of time. Last and 
not least of all, in interfering with established customs, however good and necessary 
such interfcrance may bo, it is wise to proceed by cautious steps, especially when 
such procedure cannot lie productive of evil. 

51. It is now for me to state what, according to the above views, is the legis¬ 
lation I would propose. I would propose a bill like the following : 



MALABAR MARRIAGE BILL- 

1. “Marriage” means the union of man and woman, intended to be for life 
(unless dissolved as provided in this Act), independently of any ceremonies attend¬ 
ing its celebration. 

2. Marriage of a Marumakkathayam woman with a Marumakkatayam, or Makka^ 
thayam, husband maybe evidenced by a deed attested by leading villagers and a local 
officer (not lower in rank than an Adhigari) and such deed may be registered under the 
Registration Act 

3. Such marriages shall be presumed to continue until dissolution by mutual 
consent of parties, embodied in a deed executed and registered as above : or at the 
option of either party, by a similar deed, in case of conviction for the adultery of the 
husband or the wife. 

4. Except as provided in tho preceding section, during continuance of the 
marriage, all marital rights and duties of husband and wife, including guardianship 
and maintenance, shall be governed by the Hindu Law. 

5. The children born during the continuance of all marriages registered 
under this Act shall in all cases (including cases of dissolution under section 3) be 
entitled on the death of theif* father to one half of the separato acqiiisition left by 
the father. 

Explanation .—In case of registered marriages under Avhicli cohabitaion has 
followed under this Act, of all accessions to Tarawad property from date of marriage 
made by the husband as Karanavan, not proved to have been made from separate 
funds, one half shall be presumed to be his separate acquisition for tho purpose of 
division under this section. 

0. Every Marumakkatayce shall have tho testamentary power to the same 
extent as power of alienation inter vivGs. 

7. The existing Marumakkathayam law shall apply to all other matters 
not expressly provided in this Act. 

8. Marriages contracted before this Act may be registered under it, and its 
provisions shall apply only to registered marriages. 


(Signed) A. GOVINDA PILLAY. 
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Answers. 


1. Yes. 

2. No, but I have heard that in some parts of Cochin and Travancorc a 
Nayar woman is permitted to consort with men of an inferior sub-divison of caste. 

3. In the instance mentioned, viz, between a Gharna Nayar and Sudra 
woman and vice versa , Sambandham is usually not permitted from pure sentimental 
objection, or pride of caste. Gharna Nayars, of whom one class known as Parisha 
Mown, are hereditary servants of the Zamorin, are generally adima to some ruling 
iamily and do not acknowledge as their equals Sudras, so called, who are adima to 
NambOdiri Illams. Their masters are rather prone to encourage this rivalry. 

4. Yes. The delinquents arc not invited to festival, or social, gatherings, and 
not permitted to enter the cook-room. 

5. I do not know. 

G. The Kotbapuzha, or Murat River. The principal ferry to cross it in olden 
times was Thorasheri and tho river itself was known by that name. 

7 and 8. As a general rule Nayars of South Malabar are not permitted to 
form Sambandham with Nayar women of North Malabar. But Nayars of North Ma¬ 
labar are welcome Sambandhalcarans to South Malabar Nayar women, provided they 
are not inferior in caste. I can assign no reason for the first mentioned prohibition 
except rigidness of caste rules observed in North Malabar, and possibly hostility bet¬ 
ween the former rulers of North and South Malabars, who did not permit inter- 
inarriagcs amongst their subjects from political reasons. 

9. No. But on plea of pilgrimage the prohibition is sometimes overlooked. 

10. The prohibition as already stated had its origin in the rivalry of rulers 
in North Malabar and South Malabar, viz., the Kolathiri and Konathiri (Zamorin). 

11. TdliJcettu is a regular marriage ceremony, except that the person selected 
to tie the Tali is not necessarily the husband of the girl. Mr. Logan’s description o', 
the ceremony at pages 134 and 135 of his work appears to me correct. 

12. An Enangan (fellow-caste man) or a man of higher caste than tho bride 
should tie the Tali. He is called Manavalan (bridegroom). Amongst North Mala¬ 
bar Nayars the Tali is invariably tied by a Brahman. 

13. Yes, in case it is tied by Manavalan who is not an Enangan. 

14. No. By custom he has not the right. I can only explain it by the 
surmise that Brahmans, who colonised tho country, successfully tried to abolish regular 
marriage for their selfish ends, that is to say to permit of concubinage between younger 
members of Illams, who are not permitted to marry caste wives, and tho Nayar women. 
The miscegenation I believe is the very foundation of MarumakkatAyam rule, though 
in an ethnological point of view it has vastly improved the Malayali races. 

15. None whatever. 

10. No. Amongst Tiyans however the Enangan who ties the tali is the be¬ 
trothed husband, and he is never displaced unless divorce takes place. 
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17. Yes, I believe when the bridegroom is an Enangan . 

18. Yes, when the family is very poor and cannot afford to defray the ex¬ 
penses of a Kalyanam. Amongst Tiyans of South Malabar maternal aunt ties it, 
amongst those of North Malabar the eldest female of the girl’s Tara wad ties it. 

19. (a) Yes. 

(b) I believe so. 

20. Yes, in most cases. The Gandharva form also prevails in South Malabar. 
Some formalities are observed, but they differ very much in different localities. The 
simplest form is for the bridegroom to go to the bride’s house accompanied by some 
male friends, and after giving her some pecuniary present, Sambandham is con¬ 
summated. 

21 . I do not know. 

22 . (a) Not the same. 

(bj In North Malabar Sambandham is of two kinds Pariamcheyga (“- 1 
and Ptulamuri (<* 4 S$ 6 )). In the former form which is more akin to South 
Malabar Sambandham, the bride is not taken home by the bridegroom. In the latter case 
she is. There is a regular banquet given to the united guests and Dakshina is dis- 
iributed amongst Brahmans by the bridegroom if he is a man of means, in Pudamuri 
amongst the Nayars of North Malabar. 

• (c) I do not know. 

23. No. The practice once prevailed in South Malabar about Walluvanad 
Taluk, and even there rarely. It is now repudiated. It is considered a disgrace for 
a woman to have more than one Sambandhaledvan. 

24. I do not know, 

25. Legally speaking she can terminate Sambandham. But practically she 
seldom does so without the consent of her Karnavans. In this respect a woman is 
accorded greater liberty in South Malabar. I never heard of a Nayar woman of 
North Malabar dismissing her husband, but in South Malabar, I have heard of women 
coolly dismissing their Sambandhaharan and forming alliances with other and more 
eligible Sambandhalcaran. 

26. I am not aware of any formality necessary for dissolution of connection 
amongst the Nayars of South Malabar. Amongst Manmalckatayam Tiyans the custom 
is for the husband to send a message of divorce by the Nadukdran (middleman) who 
negotiated the Sambandham. It is called Nydyam Icoduka (giving hor rights). A Tiyau 
woman is seldom allowed the liberty of putting an end to Sambandham without the 
consent of her Karanavan, 

27. Yes. 

28. None whatever. 

29. In her husband’s house in North Malabar, and mostly in her own house 
in South Malabar, 


30. No. 

31. Yes, 
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32. Changing Sambandham is the exception. Living together as man and 
wife till death is the rule, certainly in North Malabar. 

33. He does. The Tarawad’s liability to provide maintenance to the vviL 
and children of a North Malabar Nayar living with him in the Tarawad house, ha- 
been recognised by a judicial decision. 

34. (a) None except maintenance 

(h) They do. 

(c) Yes. 

35. I know many who do work for their Tarawad, and others who try to 
earn something for themselves. I think the general practice is for Anandaravans to 
earn something for himself. A Karanavan more often employs Kdriastans (agents) to 
manage family property. 

36. Very few Anandaravans hand over their earnings to their Karanavan, and 
many support their wife and children with them. 

37. Pitthrdvalcdsam is a meaningless word, and no son of a Marumakkatayam 
man has any right (avakasam) to his property that is not given to him in his lifetime 
or bequeathed by will. Property given by father is generally called PuthravafcaMm- 
property. The moral duty of providing for one’s offspring is better understood and 
practised in North Malabar. Hence the coinage of this word there. This practice is 
coming into vogue in South Malabar. 

33. In my opinion there is no valid objection to providing a permissive 
Marriage Law for Nayars. Its tendency will no doubt be to destroy Tarawad system 
by diverting self-acquisition of individual members from its grasp, but the happiness 
of the greatest number of Malayalis is not, in my opinion, bound up with the main¬ 
tenance of Tarawad system. 

39, I would retain the customary form of marriage amongst Nayars, and 
make registration compulsory if legal sanction is to be accorded to it. I see no suffi¬ 
cient ground for substituting the form subjoined to the question. I shall dispense 
with the presence of Marriage Registrar. I would suggest that a declaration or 
marriage, in an approved form, be signed by the bridegroom and bride, and counter¬ 
signed by the guardian of the bride if sho is below 18 years of age, and be attested, 
by two or more witnesses. Let the declaration be filed in the Registrar’s office in 
the same manner as declaration of naturalization is filed in appointed offices in the 
United States of America. If the Registrar is a fellow-casteman and invited to the 
marriage ceremony, he may then and there attest the declaration if asked to do so. 
I would certainly object to a civil marriage being solemnised before a Registrar of 
assurance in his office, seeing that he may be of any caste or creed. 

40. The conditions of valid marriage mentioned in the question do differ from 
the Sambandham recognised in practice. In the first point, under the custom now 
prevailing, a man may have any number of Sambandham wives. Can a man having 
a wife of that status be competent to marry another woman in legal form would bo 
a question? I would never permit him. But Sambandham is a very elastic word. 
Every fugitive connection is not a Sambandham. "When a man has a recognised 
Sambandham wife he shall marry her, and nobody else, unless he has put her away for 
sufficient reasons. This I conceive would be one of the difficulties of the scheme. 
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No. 2. The age question presents this anomaly. The Bill enacts 14 as the age of 
marriage and therefore of consent, whereas the Imperial Legislature has drawn it at 
12 years. Hewever it will work no hardship in Malabar. Amongst the higher 
classes, infant marriage is almost unknown. 

The other conditions do not conflict with Sambandham conditions. 

41. I consider a provision for divorce an indispensable part of the proposed 
law. 1 would certainly hesitate to invest courts with matrimonial jurisdiction over 
persons solemnising marriage under it. It may bo delegated to a caste Pancliayat 
composed of persons chosen by each party. According to the principles of English 
law of divorce, adultery on the part of wife ought to be a sufficient ground for a 
decree nisi if the suit is by the husband; adultery and cruelty, or hopeless disease 
ought to be the ground for dissolution of marriage if the suit is by the wife. In this 
connection I must say that I would tolerate no Mrs. Jackson of Clithcroe abduction 
case notoriety, amongst Malayali ladies. I would give a decree nisi against a woman 
who persistently refused to submit to marital rights of her husband. I would also 
make change of religion a ground for divorce. 

42. Adultery on the part of wife is the chief ground, neglect and cruelty in 
t he part of husband are also grounds. 

43. They ought to be maintained by the husband. 

44. I have no objection to make to these provisions. 

45. Yes. 


Calicut, 

8/A May, 1891. E. K. IvRISIINAN, 

Sub-Judge . 
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Answers . 


1. Yes; he can. 

2. No. 

3. The general rule is that no Nair can have Sambandham with a woman whom 
he cannot touch without pollution, nor a man of a lower division with a woman of a 
higher division. No Nair—man or woman—of the Ghdrnatha (aJanfot®) caste can 
form Sambandham with a woman or man.of the Sudra or any other recognised divi¬ 
sion of caste. A Sudra Nair cannot also have Sambandham with a Ghdrnatha woman. 
Even among the several recognised divisions of castes there is any number of sub¬ 
divisions, and these do not always inter-marry. 

4. It docs. The man or woman of the higher'division, who forms such con¬ 
nection with one of a lower division, forfeits his or her caste. 

5. Not that I am aware of. 

6 . The proper recognised boundary is Thorasheri puzha (river) dividing the old 
dominions of the Zamorin from those of the Kolathiri or Chirakkal Rajah. Korapuzha 
is now spoken of as such boundary line, but it’s correctness may be doubted; and, so 
far as I can understand, the old Kurumbranad Taluk, lying between Thorsheri puzha 
‘and Korapuzha is a part of South Malabar. This view will receive confirmation from 
the fact that the old Pynad Munsift'ee, which covered the old Kurumbranad Taluk, 
was till some time back a part of the Zillah of Calicut. 

7. Nairs of North Malabar do form Sambandnam with those of South Malabar, 
but the reverse is not often the case, though instances may be quoted. 

8 . The Nail’s of North Malabar do not, as a rule, allow women of their district, 
t o have Sambandham with men of South Malabar. It is difficult to give the reason 
unless we are to suppose that the Rajah of Kolathiri, who was the king of the best 
part of North Malabar, was jealous of any connections between women of his country 
and the subjects of the Zamorin. 

9. The Nair women on the North of Thorasheri river do not as a rule, cross to 
it’s South, and recently people of the old Kurumbranad Taluk have also made a rule 
not to cross co the North of Thorasheri or to the South of Korapuzha ; but I do not 
think that the Kurumbranad rule is so stringent or absolute. 

10. The prohibition is, I believe, due to the difference of allegiance between the 
subjects of Kolathiri and the Zamorin, and the consequent difficulty of travel and pro¬ 
tection of the people of the one country in the other. Somewhat similar prohibition 
had also, I am told, existed, for the same reason, in the several states of Germany 
which were subject to different Governments. 

11. Tali Kettu Kalyanam is a mimicry of the Mangalia Sutra , or the Tali tying 
ceremony of the Tamilians, and the Telugus, probably introduced to assuage the feel¬ 
ings of the Malabar ladies for the absence of a regular marriage, A farce of most 
of the ceremonies among the Tamilians and the Telugus, on such occasions, is also 
gone through in Tali Kettu Kalyanam. 
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12. In the ease of the females of the Rajahs, the Koyi Panddrams , or the Rajahs 

of Beypore, or Cranganore, tie the Tali, and also the Nambudiris in the case of the Kovi- 
lagam of Cochin, and of the to anas (Nambudiri families)in thePayanur Griimam. In 
the case of some aristocratic families, Thirumalpdds discharge the same office. 
Nedunngadis tie the Tali for the Charnatha (Aiaohxza) people. In the case of all 
others, a man of the same Enangan (o^srrKsncA) or Kiriyathil caste, 

does the same. The person so tying the Tali, is crlled Mandlan (asm3S.oi) or 
Manalappilla (aem3S.aJlaa). 

13. Yes; in some cases it is so. 

14. Certainly not, except perhaps in the cases of Koyi Panddrams , who tie the 
Tali to the Ranis of the royal family of Travancore, and the Numbudiris who do tbe 
( >me to the Ranis of Cochin, and the ladies of the manas of the Payanor Gramam. 

The reason for the man tying the Tali not thereby obtaining a right to 
c habit with the girl is evidently the fact of the marriage being not in itself a bind¬ 
ing ceremony. 

15. Certainly not; while, on the other hand, if such connection can be effected 
it is considered the most becoming. 

16 I have. 

17. When the person, who ties the Tali, is a Fair, or Enangan aQ)Mr>®ncd> } 
there is the same pollution as if the Sambandhakaran of the girl were dead. 

18 When the people are poor, the Tali, I am told, is sometimes tied by the 
mother, or the Embrandiri of the temple before which the ceromony is performed. 

19. As tho Tali Kettu Kalyanamis the mimicry of the proper Hindu marri¬ 
age, it follows, as a matter of course, that every Marumakkatayam girl must under¬ 
go that ceremony bofore reaching tho age of puberty, lest she loso her caste. 

I can however seo nothing but the custom in justification of this. 

20. Yes, After Tali Kettu Kalyanam, before a girl can consort with a man, 
there must be between them the ceremony called Pudamuri, or Kidakkora. 

21 The same formalities are not always observed, though an attempt is made 
at times. 

22. In North Malabar the ceremony of Sambandham is called Pudamuri, and 
the husband gives clothes to the woman on the night of the wedding in the presence 
of a large assembly. In South Malabar the ceremony is called Kidalckora, or Kidak- 
korakalydnam and, instead of clothes as in North Malabar, the husband gives betel 
leaves and nuts to the girl. The Kidakkorakalydnam in the Palghaut Taluk is 
celebrated with nearly as much pomp and show as the Pudamuri in North Malabar, 
but I do not think that the other Taluks of South Malabar are equally particular. 

23. Not now at all events; nor did such a practice ever exist in any respect¬ 
able family. I have however heard cases some years back, but they rather prove 
the exception than the rule. The practice was always looked upon with abhorrence. 

24. I do not think it is prohibited in so many words, nor can I quote any 
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authority for such prohibition, as there is no written law on such usages. 

25. She can. 

26. No sort of formality is now observed in dissolving the connection, unless 
it be the giving of notice to the members of the girl’s family. Till a few years ago, 
a custom had prevailed in the Palghat Taluk, of the husband giving the girl a couple 
of gold fanams, when notice of dissolution was given; but I am not sure whether 
there was a similar rule in the other Taluks of Malabar. 

27. Yes, just as a Tamil or Telugu Brahmin can have more than one wife at 

a time. 

28. Though no respectable man would care to have more than one Sam- 
bandham at a time, there is nothing to prevent him from having more than one, if 
he so chooses. 

29. In South Malabar, except perhaps in the Palghat Taluk, the woman 
usually sleeps and takes her meals in her own house, except when she is on a visit, or 
virunnu, to her husband’s. 

30. In North Malabar she usually lives in her husband’s (or Sambandhakka- 
ran’s) house. 

31. According to recognised custom, a man is not bound to support the 
woman and her children during Sambandham when they live, not under his im¬ 
mediate protection, but in their own house or Tarawad ; but he is bound to do r d 
whenever they live in his house or under his immediate protection. There has been 
a Judicial decision to this effect in the case of a well-known family in North 
Malabar. 

32. The rule certainly is not to chango Sambandham frequently, but for one 
man and one woman to cleave together for life. Several instances to the contra, j 
may however be quoted. 

33. He does. 

34. Yes ; if Anandiravar work for the Tarawad, the Karanavan, in addition 
to feeding and clothing him, also finds enough for the clothes and oil for his wife and 
children. He also feeds the Anandiravan’s wife and children when living in the 
Tarawad. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

35. Till very recently they generally worked for the Tarawad, but a tendency 
the other direction may now be traced. 

36. There is no invariable rule. It depends upon individual pleasure and 
benefit, though the tendency now is for each man to keep his own earnings with 
himself, so that he may pass them over to his near blood-relations of the Tarawad or 
to his wife and children, as he likes. 

37. Yes, Putravakasam gifts are well-known among Nairs and Marumak- 
katayam Tiyars in North Malabar. Such gifts are made by a man to his wife and 
children, and the property so gifted descends to their descendants in the family to 
the exclusion of it’s other members. 
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Though not to such an extent, except perhaps in the Palghat Taluk, such 
gifts are made in the whole of South Malabar also. 

38. I can see no objection to providing a permissive Marriage Law for 
Nairs, provided that it does not infringe the present rules of the caste , or interfere with 
the MarimaJckath&yam law of inheritance. 

39. I would prefer to retain the customary form and have the marriage re¬ 
gistered before a Registrar, or a Village Munsiff or three witnesses, the declara¬ 
tion being sent to the Registrar, without any unreasonable delay, when the marriage 
itself is not solemnized before that officer. 

40. I should think they do. In the 1st place a man, having one woman, 
does now take in a second. Even a woman of 21 years or more does not, as a rule 
now contract a marriage without the consent of her Karanavan or Guardian. As the 
1st and 2nd provisos are now worded, there is nothing to prevent a Marumakkata- 
yam Brahmin, or any high caste Nair from contracting a legal marriage with a 
barber, washer-woman, or Tiyar woman, whom he cannot either approach or touch 
without pollution, nor the members of one'Tara wad from marrying a descendant of his 
great-great-grandmother, though they still continue to be members of the same Tara- 
wad and offer Bali and Pinnams at the same Tara. 

41. In condition No. 1, I would take away the words “a wife or,” leaving 
the law as it now obtains among the Brahmins and Mussalmans. In clause 2, I 
would reduce the age of the woman to twelve, as they are usually now married and 
obtain puberty by that time. To proviso 1, I wo\ild add, after the words “ marry¬ 
ing,” the words “ if they belong to the same class or division of the caste or if Sam- 
bandham between them would not be forbidden by the custom hitherto in force.” 
To the 2nd proviso, I would add the words, “ unless they be members of the same 
Tarawad, or unless Sambandham between them would not be permitted by the custom 
hitherto in force.” 

42. Adultery, gross disobedience to the husband’s orders, or incurable or 
loathsome disease. 

43. See answers to questions 31 and 33. 

* 

44. I have no objections to the clauses (a) and ( b ), the 1st part of (e) and the 
whole of (f). But in (c), I doubt whether the guardianship should not at once go to 
the Tarawad after the husband’s or father’s death—a woman being never fit for 
independence under the general Hindu Law. I would certainly object to clause ( d) 
as it would be virtually interfering with the Marumakkattayam law of inheritance, 
which the majority of the people do not, as yet, want to be set aside. As I learn 
from the Hon’ble Mr. C. Sankaran Nair’s speech before the Council when intro¬ 
ducing the bill, his object is to have a Law to provide, for such of the Marumakkata- 
yam Hindus as wish it, a form of marriage which the Law will recognise ; and, so 
far, I am with him. But I do not see, why, with a view of merely obtaining this 
object, we should startle the people of Malabar with innovations in their Property 
Law, which the majority do not, as yet, want and which the exigencies of the case 
do not necessarily demand. In my opinion, it will be sufficient if we confine the 
legal incidents of any marriage under the Act to 

i. the transfer of the guardianship from the Karanavan to the husband o» 

father, 
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ii. tlie liability of the husband, or father, to maintain his wife and children, 

iii. an absolute right on the part of the person to will away his private pi’o- 
perty to his wife and children, or to whomsoever he likes. 

As I have already shown, and as some of the recent decisions of the High 
Court would show, these are no new rights or usages now being introduced into the 
Malabar Law. Will has been known for years, and it has been very common for a 
dying Karanavan to declare, on his death-bed, to his Senior Anandiravan and the 
other members of his Tarawad, that such and such things, or so many rupees should 
be given to his wife and children, or to any of his favourite servants. The obliga¬ 
tion of the husband or father to maintain his wife and children, when living with 
him, has also been long known and recognised; and in North Malabar and also in 
several parts of South Malabar, the Karanavan even now virtually transfers to the 
husband, or father, the guardianship of the wife and children, when he sends them to 
live in his (husband’s) house. These three rights, if recognised as arising under a 
marriage solemnised under the proposed Act, will therefore be no new rights created 
under the Act, and, in my opinion, in making an optional Marriage Law of this sort, 
it would not be a wise policy to startle the people with any interference with their 
Property Law, unless it is clearly shown that the majority of them are in favour of 
such change. 

As to clause (d), it may further be pointed out, that it is only proposed to 
provide, for such of the Marumakkatayam Hindus as wish it, a form of marriage 
which the Law will recognise, and it -would therefore follow, that one or more mem¬ 
bers of an undivided Marumakkatayam Tarawad might marry under this Act and 
the others not. Under the clause (d) the separate or self-acquired property of any 
member so marrying, will descend to the surviving husband, or wife, and children 
born of such marriage, while the property of the other members, who do not so marry, 
will lapse to the Tarawad, and will, under the right of survivorship bo liable to be 
enjoyed by the first-named member who marries under this Act, and whose property 
will go to his own children and not to the Tarawad. So far as I know, no case has 
been made out why such an unfair and invidious distinction should be made in favour 
of one member of a Tarawad, who takes the benefit of the Act, to the prejudice of 
the others who do not. I would therefore altogether drop the clause (d), and also 
the 2nd part of clause (c), as it goes further than the English Law, and because the 
recent decision in the Jaekson case in England might well show, that there might bo 
very good reasons for a husband even to refuse a bare subsistence to his widow. 

.By these remarks, I do not wish it to be understood that I am by any means 
in favour of the Marumakkatayam Law of inheritance; and, if my private opinion 
be consulted, I would certainly say that it should never have existed at all. But seeing 
that it has existed so long, and cannot be interfered with, without causing a great revo* 
lution, it would be highly impolitic to make any change in that law, till it is wished by 
the majority of its followers, Which I do not think is still the case. To make an innova¬ 
tion of the character suggested in clause (d), would be to introduce the thin end of the 
wedge to cut away the whole system of that law, which the people do not, as yet, 
wish the Government to do. If the Government would interfere in the matter of 
Property-Law, the sooner the w r hole Marumakkatayam law is done away with and the 
Hindu, oi' my other rational or natural law, introduced into the country, the better, 
ut-so long as they would not interfere in a matter of that character in the absence 
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of an application from the people., a piece-meal law of the sort suggested in clause (d) 
would only add to the confusion and disunion already existing in Malabar families. 
In my opinion, a law, legalising the marriage performed under this Act, with the 
rights of maintenance to the wife and children so marrying, and giving the right to 
dispose of one’s private estate by will, will amply satisfy the present wants of the 
country, and in this there can be no grave complaint from the novelty of the thing. 
The practice among the Mapillas of North Malabar, who follow the Marumakkatayam 
Law of inheritance, but still contract their marriages according to the rites of the 
Koran, would illustrate this view. 

45. Yes, it is customary. In my opinion, a change in the Marriage Law of 
British Malabar, not assented to by the Kajahs of Cochin and Travancore, might 
prove troublesome to the people. 

(Signed.) C. GOBALAN NAlit, 

Bill-Judge, North Malabar. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 


Questions 1, 2, 3.—The general rule is that males of the same, or any higher 
caste, may form Sambandham with the females of the same, or any lower caste 
This rule answers the 2nd question in the negative. But as this general rule is 
subject to numerous exceptions, it requires some explanation:—• 

1. 1 here aie 8 classes of Malabar Brahmans of whom the Elayathu 

caste forms the lowest sub-division. An Elayathu may form Sambandham only with 
Nayar females, but not with the females of any of the intermediate classes. 

2. Patters (foreign Brahmans) may form Sambandham in any but the Brah¬ 
man caste. 

3. Kshatrias may form Sambandham with Kshatria females as well as with 
the females of any other caste lower to it. 

4. The Samanthas may form Sambandham with Samantha as well as Nayar 
females. But notwithstanding this rule the members of the Zamorin Maharajah’s 
family, which is admittedly a Samantha family, arc not allowed to consort with the 
women of the Kiriyam and Sudra Nayar castes, although there have of late been at 
least two instances in which this peculiar custom has been broken through. 

5. Of the Ambalavasi (temple-servant) castes a Pisharodi, or a Yariar, may 
form Sambandham with the females of his own caste, as well as with any Nayar fe¬ 
males, although in some parts of North Malabar these castes are denied this privilege. 
The Pisharodi caste being considered higher than the Yariar caste, the males of the 
former are allowed to consort with the familes of the latter caste. The other classes 
of Ambalavasis are allowed to form Sambandham only with females of their own 
respective castes. I may here observe, howevor that according to Kerala Mahatmyam, 
a work considered by the Nambudiris to be an authority in these matters in Mala¬ 
bar, a Mussathu ( %£$!>), the highest class Ambalavasi, may only marry a female of 
his caste but may nof cohabit with her. This right is mentioned in the work above 
referred to, to have been taken away from him, and assigned to the Brahmans by 
Parasu Kama by way of punishment for an offence alleged to have been committed 
by one of his castemen during the reign of Rama. But this theory is denied by im- 
memmorial practice to the contrary. 

0. Of the Nayars the Kiriyam caste being the highest, a man of that caste mar 
form Sambandham with a woman of any Nayar caste. The Sudra Nayar caste being 
the next lower one, a male member of that caste may form Sambandham with a female 
oany Nayar caste except tie Kiriyam. But the Charnnathu (aJ3(Vr>Q>) caste in South. 
Malabar and the Sudra Nayar caste deny to each other the right of intermarriage 
The male members of the Charnathu, and all the divisions of Nayars lower to it, may 
form Sambandham only with females of their own respective castes. 

7. The washerman and the barber castes form the lowest sub-divisions of the 
Nayar community. No man of a higher caste may form Sambandham with a woman 
of either of these castes without social degradation. 

Questions 4 and 5.—The Vaidikas (Nambudiri doctors of law) maintain that 
accoi ding to the Sastras no Nayar lady shall be subject to social degradation on account 
of hei Sambandham with a man oi any other Nayar caste. They say that all the sub- 
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divisions of the Nayar community arc of the same caste, and that there is therefore no 
Sastraic distinction'between them in regard to their social position. It is evident 
therefore that there cannot be any Prayaschittam provided for by the Sastras for such 
a union. An innocent act can have no Prayaschittam. But notwithstanding this 
theory such a union is regarded by the society as disgraceful and in practice entails 
social degradation, its rigor being proportionate to the difference in social position of 
the respective castes of the parties. 

Question 6.—The river Korapuzha is the recognised boundary between North 
and South Malabar for caste purposes. But the inhabitants of the regions adjacent 
to the river on both sides do intermarry, and in every respect treat each other as 
castemen. 

Question 7 .—The North Malabar Nayars of higher ranks are treated in the 
South as of Kiriyam castes and are therefore allowed to form Sambandham with Nayar 
ladies of all castes in South Malabar. But the other divisions of the Nayars of North 
Malabar are denied the privilege even with respect to their own castes in the South. 

Question 8.—The Nayars of South Malabar, whether of the Kiriyam or any 
other caste (subject to the custom mentioned in my answer to question G), are not 
allowed to form Sambandham in the corresponding families in the North. But among 
some of the lower sub-divisions of the Nayars both in the North and in the South this 
custom is not always very rigidly adhered to. This custom, I believe must have 
originated, 

(1) from the utter ignorance of the people in ancient days as to the social 
positions of the people in any distant district, 

(2) from the national hostilities which existed between the peoples of dif¬ 
ferent and neighbouring principalities consequent upon the constant fight between 
their respective chieftains, and 

(3) from' the contempt engendered by the comparatively low morality of the 
people in the South in matters of sexual relations. 

Questions 9 and 10.—The reasons mentioned in the above para must also, I 
believe, account for the absurd prohibition referred to in question 9. There is no 
valid reason now for the observance of the custom. There have of late been several 
breaches of the absurd prohibition. There were also similar prohibitions regarding 
the Challiam and the Kallai rivers which have long since become obsolete. A similar 
prohibition regarding the Putiyapalam river is still respected by tho ladies of the 
orthodox Nayar families of Kizhakkumpuram and Vadakkumpuram. All these 
restrictions must have originated from various social and political reasons, and their 
observance even at tho present clay is simply an instance of the survival of effects 
after the cessation of their causes. 

Questions 11 and 18.—The Tali-kettu Kalyanam is the ceremony of tying the 
Tali (ncck-ornament) on a girl. Among all tho Marumakkatliayam classes down to 
the Nayars it is performed with all the pomp and details of an actual marriage cere¬ 
mony without its reality. But seeing that among the Nambudiris it is the father who 
tics tho Tali on tho girl about to be married, that they have no manthram to repeat 
as they do it, and that their real marriage ceremony consists in Panigrahanam (re¬ 
ceiving of the hand), I am strongly inclined to doubt whether the Tali-kettu Kalya¬ 
nam among the Nayars, which must have been copied from that of the Nambudiris 
as is evidenced by their close resemblance to each other in almost every detail, really 
imports anything liko marriage. 
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Question 12.—In support of this view I may also state that it is only among 
a very small portion of the Malayalis that each girl has a separate man to tie the 
Tali on her. Throughout the whole of North Malabar among the Nayars the Tali 
is tied by a lowcaste Nambudiri, or an Empran (Canarese Brahman). Among the 
Samanthars, Naduvazhi Nayars, and Atiyotis in all Malabar it is a Kshatriya who per¬ 
forms the act. Among the Charnatu caste it is a Samantha and among all the 
Nayar castes in Cochin who have no Enangars (classmen) it is again a Kshatriya 
who performs the act. 

Question 13.—Nor is it necessary in these cases that each girl should have a. 
separate individual to tie the Tali on her. A single individual, moreover, may tie the 
Tali on any number of sisters and cousins on one and the same occasion, or on persons 
standing in the relation of grandmothers, mothers, daughters, and grand daughters 
to each other, provided he could live to be present at the successive Tali-kettu 
ceremonies of all these women. 

Question IS.—-Among some classes even the very mother of the girls ties the 
Tali on her. Those facts very strongly suggest that the Tali-kettu Kalyanam hard¬ 
ly imports real marriage. But on the other hand there are also facts which tend to 
support the opposite view. In South Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, the Enangu 
or clan system prevails to a more or less extent, and in these parts of KeraK° 
where a girl has her own Enangars, or classmen, the right (or duty) of tying the Tali 
on her is assigned to one of her Enangars. For three days and nights after the ty¬ 
ing of the Tali both the girl and the Enangan, who tied the Tali on her, are made 
to sit and sleep together in the same room—except in the cases of grown-up girls 
who are generally taken away from their male companions during nights. The Enan¬ 
gan who tied the Tali on a girl is called her Manavalan (aamaiaa at^husband); he 
is made to cut asunder a piece of cloth in token of his divorce on the 4th day; and 
even in spite of such a divorce the girl has to observe pollution on the death of her 
Manavalan. In various other religious acts also such a woman is treated as a widow. 
For instance in performing sradha to her mother or other relations a woman whose 
Manavalan is dead cannot offer a Pinda, but must sprinkle the rice on the grass. 
Again when a Nambudiri bride is brought to her husband’s house i.e. on the occasion of 
the Grahapravesanam ( W aosm_icocno) ceremony some Sudra woman arc sent to meet 
her. No woman whose Manavalan is dead will be sent to meet the bride on such 
occasions. For the Brahmans regard them as widows. 

Question 14.—It is also the general impression that if a Manavalan did no; 
sever the cloth in the presence of the girl and her relations he shall remain as her 
husband in reality also, He is therefore invariably requested to do so. 

Question 15.—Even after this he may form Sambandlmm with her by perform¬ 
ing Putavamuri ceremony. The Manavlaau of one of the nieces of Mr. K. II. 
Krishna Menon, the late Sub-Judge of Tanjore, has thus formed Sambandham with 
her subsequent to the cutting asunder of the cloth on the 4th day of her Tali- 
kettu Kalyanam. 

Question 16. The whole of the above para has reference only to those Nayars 
in South Malabar who have Enangars— viz., Kiriyam, Sudra, Pallichan, Vattakkadan, 
Attikurissi &c. 

Question 17.—It is also amongst these classes that the mother sometimes ties 
the Tali on the daughter where a Manavalan, whose horoscope agrees with that of 
the girl, cannot be had. 
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Question 19.—Tali-kettu Kalyanam before the age of puberty is almost in¬ 
variably the rule. Custom can alone be pleaded in justification of it. This restriction 
does not obtain among the Nambudiris. 

Question 20.—Putavamuri ceremony is necessary. The Karanavan of the 
man in consultation with the Karanavan of the girl and their friends and relations 
fixes an auspicious day for the performance of the ceremony. The bride-groom 
with his friends goes to the bride’s house on the appointed night and gives her a 
few pieces of cloth in the presence of their friends and relations. These are the 
essentials of the ceremony although there may be considerable local differences in 
matters of detail. If the girl be of the same caste with the man his sisters go to her 
house and bring her to their Tarawad house. 

Question 21.—None of these formalities are, as a rule, observed where the 
Sambanthakkaran is a Patter or a Nambudiri. 

Question 22.—As I have observed in my answer to the 20th question the 
essentials of the ceremony are the same in the North and the South, although there 
may be considerable local differences in matters of detail. 

Question 23.—According to the present public opinion she may not have more 
than one husband at a time. But in some parts of Nedunganad and in the Northern 
parts of the Cochin State, it has been the custom for a woman to have more than one 
husband or Sambanthakkaran at a time. Polyandry of the Thoda type still pervails 
among the artizan classes and Tiyars in various parts of South Malabar, Cochin and 
Travail core, and also, I am told, among some of the Nayars in Travancore. Kerala 
Maliatmyam also says that in South Kerala a woman may have 3 or 4 lovers at a 
time (vide sloka 26 ch : 49) but that in the middle country one woman may have only 
one lover at a time (vide sloka 5 ch : 50). The text and its English translation of both 
these chapters are given as an appendix. Although the practice of one woman having 
3 or 4 lovers at a time has now become almost extinct among Nayars in South 
Malabar, and is fast dying out in other places and among other castes as well, yet its 
recent existence taken along with the allusion to it in Kerala Mahatmyam leads to the 
supposition either that at the time of the composition of Kerala Mahatmyam polyandry 
was very prevalent in South Keralain, or that in order to support the Brahmans with 
puranic authority in their endeavours to force this custom on the Sudra section of 
the people of South Keralam they invented this ridiculously absurd story of celestial 
houries (vide Appendex) and succeeded in the attempt. Be this as it may, accord¬ 
ing to the intelligent public opinion that now prevails polyandrous customs are strict- 
l y prohibited in South Malabar as well as Cochin and Travancore. In North Malabar 
the custom seems to have existed in no known time as is evidenced by Kerala Mahat¬ 
myam. 

Question 25.—She may, according to the custom that now prevails. 

Question 26.—There is hardly any sort of formality for dissolution of marriage 
worth the name. 

Question 27.—Yes. 

Question 28.- —No. 

Questions 29 and 30.—In North Malabar she mostly lives in her husband’s 
bouse. In South Malabar it was formerly considered a disgrace to send a woman 
with her husband to his house. It was regarded in the light of a sale of her. But 
t he present generation is now rapidly adopting the northern custom of wives living 
with their husbands in the latter’s house. 
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Question 31.—According to tlie recognised custom the husband lias to give his 
wife and children clothes and oil wherever they reside. As for their food they are 
to have it out of their own Tarawad so long as they reside in their Tarawad house, 
and out of her husband’s Tarawad so long as they reside in his Tarawad house. In 
North Malabar as the wife always resides in her husband’s house it has come to be 
considered that her food also is a quasi charge on his Tarawad. This is certainly a 
mistaken notion. There is really no difference in this respect between the North 
and the South. 

Question 32.—If either party is determined to cease all connection with the 
other, there is no custom or law to prevent it. 

Question 33.—Please see my answer to question 31. 

Question 34.—There is no customary allowance made in such cases. But in 
justice to such an Anandaravan the Karanavan would make a more liberal provision 
for his necessaries than usual. For it is only by conciliatory means that Ivar ana vans 
can make an Anantharavan willing to work for the Tarawad. 

The Anandaravers are often, allowed to cultivate Tarawad lands for a rent 
and are permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 

Question 35.—Wherever it is possible for the Anandaravers to earn anything 
they keep it for themselves. 

Question 36.—With their earnings they support their wife and children and 
also their mother, sisters, and their children. They make provisions for all these • 
relations according to circumstances, and whatever remains with them after all this, 
lapses to the Tarawad on their death. The proportion of their earnings that go for 
the benefit of their wife and children is now gradually -increasing to the detriment of 
their Tarawads. 

Question 37.—‘ Putravakasam’ as used by the people of North Malabar simply 
moans the gift made to one’s children as such, free from any claim to it on the part • 
of those childrens’ Tarawad. As similar gifts arc generally made in South Malabar 
also, I do not think there is any distinction in this respect between the North and the 
South. 

Question 38.—I do not see any objection to it. On the contrary a legally 
binding form of marriage is absolutely necessary in any society for the maintenance 
of a high degree of sexual morality. 

Question 39.—I would prefer the former. 

Question 40. (1) At present a man may have Sambantham with more than 

one Woman, 

(2) There is at present no restriction as to marriageable age. 

(3) Consent of the Tarawads of both the parties is necessary 

now, quite irrespective of their age, in order that those 
Tarawads may recognize the union. 

(2nd Proviso).—This proviso totally ignores the present custom as to consan¬ 
guinity. It may be very shocking to the people and ought therefore to be taken 
away for the present at all events. 

Question 41.—Nil. 
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question 42. (1) Adultery of the wife, 

(2) Abandonment by the husband for a reasonably sufficient 

period, 

(3) Unaccountable absence of either party from the other for a 

reasonably sufficient time, 

(4) Husband’s forming a second Sambandliam, 

(5) Loss of caste by either party, 

(6) Incompatibility of temperament and consequent mutual 

disgust, are now regarded to be reasonable grounds for a 

dissolution of Sambandliam. 

Question 43.—Please sec my answer to question 31. 

Question 44.—In clause (!) the Tarawa! of the intestate is made only a contin¬ 
gent heir to his property. Hut in justice to his Tarawa!, which had to maintain and 
educate him in his early days, and particularly to his mother and sisters and other near 
relations, I think this clause ought to be so altered as to entitle the intestate’s Tarawa! 
io a share of his property equal to the shares of his wife and children put together. 
The same remarks are applicable to the case of a woman dying intestate. 

Question 45.—As a general rule men from the North are allowed to form 8am- 
bandham with the women in the South. Caste, as an obstacle to the formation oi 
Sambandhams, exists only in British Malabar and the North of the Cochin State. 
In. South Cochin and Travancorc Sambandhams arc permitted without any regard to 
the respective castes of the parties, provided both of them are Nayars. Hence Tra- 
vancorians and Southern Cochinites are not generally allowed to form Sambandliam 
in the Northern division of the Cochin State and in British Malabar. The above re¬ 
marks apply to the higher classes of Nayars in these parts of Malabar, 

APPENDIX. 

A Translation of Chapters 49 and 50 of 
The Kerala Maliatmyam. 

1. Subsequently the resplendent "Rama came to Srimulastanam (Triclmr) 
and thus addressed the Brahmans of the four and sixty villages. 

2. “0 best of Brahmans! I shall go to the Indra’s world and comeback.” 
Taking leave of all the Brahmans he went towards Indra’s world. 

3. Seeing the approach of Bhargava (Rama) Indra speedily rose up and 
taking the “ Arghya patram” (the vessel for taking water for washing the face) per¬ 
formed e Pooja’ to him (Bhargava). 

4. riacing’him on a magnificent seat Indra accosted him in a low and res- 
pectful tone : “ 0 Son of Blirigu! endowed with divine knowledge ! tell me the cause 
of your coming: 

5. Tell me O princely sage! what is it that you wish to have.” Being thus 
accosted Bhargava said :— 

6- 7. “ Hear 0 Lord of the gods ! I shall tell you what brought me hero. 0 

beloved of gods ! give me celestial liourios for the sexual intercourse of the Brahmans 
who have settled in my land, and who are devoted to the exercise of religious aus¬ 
terities.” 

7- 8.—Upon this Indra gave him three young, charmingly handsome, moon¬ 
faced maidens skilled in the art of coupulation. 
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9. One of these was the beautiful daughter of Jayantha (Indra’s son) called 
Subhaga. She was given to Bliargliava with six maids. 

10. Then was given to Bhargava a beautiful lady who was the daughter of 
a Gandliarva with six maids. 

, 11. And then a woman of the Rakshasa tribe also with six maids. Bhargava 

was much pleased with the lord of the heavens when 

12. he received these three charming maidens with eighteen maids, Indrant 
(wife of Indra) gave him fruits of the 

13. Indra-plan tain (oolinr^oJiMS) and also their sprouts; a strange sort of Ur- 
varulca (cucumber) and the pepper seeds. 

14. Then taking all this Rama started on his journey (back), when the 
celestial women addressed the son of Blirigu thus : — 

15. “ Let us have male and female dancers and drummers and then we slut!I 
follow you along with them.” 

lo. 1 hus requested the even-minded Rama informed Indra of it, and the 
Lord of the gods then gave him all this, viz., 

17. An accomplished dancer, a female dancer, and a drummer of the gand- 
harva tribe with the pot-drum and cymbals. 

18. Taking all this Bhargava took leave of the Lord of the gods and return¬ 
ed greatly pleased. 

19. The King (Rama) brought all this to his own place. 

20. Coming to Vrishadripura (Trichur) he saluted all the Brahmans assembled 
at the Mandapam of Sriinfdasthanain, and thus spoke to the learned Yogacbm- 

riar (preceptor of the Nambudiris) 

21. I have brought from the celestial regions young and beautiful maiden- 
fort he constant sexual intercourse of all the Brahmans. 0! Superior Brahmans 

22. Such of you as are not householders may constantly have sexual intercouse 
with these beautiful woman for the sake of your personal enjoyment, as well as for 
the purpose of procreation.” 

23. Hama settled the D6va woman with her six maids in the midst of the. 
town of Vrishabhadri (Trichur) and gave them six houses to carry on their amorous 
dalliances 

24. to the enjoyment of the Brahmans, saying, “May you all 0 best of Brnli¬ 
mans, with the exception of the eldest sons, constantly have sexual intercourse with 

25. Subhaga and her maids so that no wicked Sudra may he born in my 

land. 

2G. The Brahmans may have their sexual cravings satisfied as (freely) as tbo 
Devas do in heaven, viz. one woman may be enjoyed by three or four persons m com¬ 
mon. 

27. And the Brahman shall not be amenable to the imputation of adultery ; 

for are not the celestial beauties so enjoyable in heaven ? - 

28. Hence no Brahman shall be guilty of adultery in my land. O ! superior 
Brahmans ! let all the Brahmans satisfy their sexual cravings. 
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29. Let the women lie superincumbent during the time of copulation; and 
let not the women have any cloth to cover their breast with. 

30. And let the celestial women remain in my Keralam land cohabiting with 
Brahmans according to their pleasure.” 

31. Thus the Brahmans began to live happily in the enjoyment of their 
sweet embraces. Bhargava then established 

32. a daily festival in the Siva’s pagoda at Tricliur where the dancers and 
■the drummers were to take part. 

33. Thus ends the 49th chapter of the discourse between Garga and Yudhi- 
sldira on the early history of Kerala in the Blmgola Parana. 

1. Bargava planted the sprouts of Indra-plantain (eon^om) and sowed the 
seeds of pepper and cucumber, and then 

2. proceeded (further in his work). Bhargava then settled the woman of the 
Gandharva tribe with her six maids in the town of Lakshmipuri (Taliparamba) (and 
proclaimed thus:) 

3. “ Let all the Brahmans accept (them) daily for their sexual enjoyment. 
Lot the superior Brahmans (also) have sexual intercourse with these beautiful women. 

4. Let these women remain for the enjoyment of Samanthas (subordinate 
chiefs), Brahmans, and even Brahmans of other countries. But these 

5. women shall conduct themselves as. they have been doing in the Gandharva 
regions—viz .-—only one man shall consort at a time with a woman dwelling in the 
middle country. With the proud (or beautiful) 

G. women of the 'Gandharva tribe let SAmanthars and Brahmans have inter¬ 
course every day; and 

7. let all the Brahmans enjoy them as they please, observing the rule of sup- 
I'rincpmbcnt embrace ”. 

S. Then Rama settled the woman of the Rakshasa tribe with her six maids j 
who were in the prime of their youth, in Ambica’s town (Moocambi) for the daily 
enjoyment of the Brahmans (and thus said):— 

9. “ Remain here for over for the sexual enjoyment of Brahmans conducting 
voursclf as you were used to do in the Rakshasa regions. 

10. You may carry on your amorous dalliances with all the Brahmans 
except their eldest sons. 

11. After the lapse of several years since the above mentioned three lovely 
ladies and their respective maids establslicd themselves in Keralam, the women of the 
Rakshasa tribe grew lusty and began to drink liquors and have intercourse with 
Brahmans every day. 

12. Just tben Bhargava observing all this thus cursed the inhabitants of tbe 
'Northern country.' 

13. “0 ! You worst of Brahmans! You have become the source of ruin to my 
country through your wicked sons, living in your country. 

14. I shall undergo an incarnation myself and annihilate the children of 
your Rakshasa tribe.” 

15. Thus saying he appointed a second subordinate chief to rule over them, 
and proceeded to 



16. Srimulasthanam where lie saluted the Brahmans and performed Pooja 
to the God of Vrishadri (Trichur). This is the account of Parasu Rama’s acts as I 
have lieard. 

Thus ends the 50th Chapter of Kerala Mahatrayam a discourse between Garga 
(Guru of Yadus) and Yudhisthira (the eldest of the Pandus) in Bhugola Puranam. 


SUMMARY OF THE 51st CHAPTER. 

Rama gives the name of ‘Nayakas’ (Nayar) to the issue of these Deva and 
Gandharva women. The sons of the Deva women are allowed to cohabit with the 
daughters of the Gandharva women, and vice versa. Their issue, the Nayakas, are 
enjoined to follow the Marumakkatliayam Law both in respect of inheritance and in 
respect of funeral ceremonies. He then arms these Nayakas, for the protection of 
temples and Brahman house, and establishes ‘Kalaris,’ or military schools, for the 
training of these Nayakas in the use of arms. And lastly directs the Nayakas and 
the Brahmans to do mutual services in all their (religious ?) acts. 


(Signed; K. KRISHNA MENON. 











Answers to Interrogatories 


BY 

NI.R.RV. KARIMPETTE KRISHNA MENON Avargal, b.a. b.l., 

High Court Vakeel. 



Answers to Interrogatories 


1. —Yes; except when the lower division is of a caste which does not 
strictly come under the denomination of Nayars, e. g. Yaniyans (oil-mongers) and 
Pallichins in North Malabar; weavers (Chaliars); barbers called Nasiyan, Naviyan, 
or Yalinchiyan in North Malabar, and (Velakathalavan) in South Malabar; washer¬ 
man (called Vannathan in North Malabar, and Yeluthedan in South Malabar); and 
Potters (Kusavan or Antiyuran). In South Malabar the Yaniyan class is called by 
the name of Yattekat Nayar; and Nayars and other higher castes there, form Sam- 
bandham with this class, and also the classes known as Pallichan and Antiyuran. 

2. No. But it appears that in the 7 amsams constituting the portion of the 
Ponnani Taluk known as Manapuram, women of higher divisions of Nayars, such as, 
* kiriyam ’ form Sambandham, of an informal character, with lower divisions, such as 
Pallichans, Vattakat, &e. But the wife and children, in such cases, do not partake 
of food prepared at the husband’s house, nor is the husband allowed to touch the wife> 
or her female children, while taking their food. 

3. Sambandham between different divisions is altogether prohibited when 
they are not divisions of the same caste, or of a higher and a lower caste, with the 
exceptions above noted. For instance, there are many Akathcharna and other sub¬ 
divisions of Nayars both in North and South Malabar, whose relative social rank is 
a subject of dispute between them, each claiming superiority over the other, and is 
unsettled by the verdict of the superior castes; and, therefore, no intermarriage takes 
place among them. For this reason, there is no intermarriage between men and 
women of the Charnat division with men and women of the Sudra division. So there 
is also no intermarriage between Menons of the Purathcharna division in Bettathnad, 
the Menons of the same division in Ncdunganad, and th§ Akathcharna Menons. 

The Purathcharna Menons of Bettathnad, as members of a caste devoted to 
the service of the extinct family of the Kshatriya Raja of Bettathnad, consider 
themselves superior to Akathcharna Menons, who are attached to the house-hold of 
the Zamorin, and also to the Menons of the Purathcharna class in Nedunganad who aro 
attached to the service of the * kartli&kanmar’ styled Nambiatiripad, and Nitingietiri- 
pad. There is another class of Purathcharna Menons in Calicut, who are so called 
simply on account of their position outside, or independent of, the domestic service of 
the Zamorin. They are admitted to be socially superior to the Akathcharna Menons, 
whose women they are allowed to marry. In their house the women of the Akath¬ 
charna division occupy a position of inferiority, without entering their kitchen or 
being admitted to take part in their social and religious ceremonies. 

There is one class of ‘ Oharna ’ Menons in Choughat, who are devoted to the 
service of the Punnathur Raja. They give their women in marriage to the Akathcharna 
Menons, and also to both the classes of ‘ Sudras ’ known as “ Pasu (cow) Sudras ” and 
“ Eruma (buffalo) Sudras.” The Sudras, who ai’e attached to the house-hold of V edic 
Nambudiri Brahmans arc known by the former name, while the ' Sudras ’ attached to 
the inferior Brahmans of the ‘ Pannayannur Gramam ’ in South Malabar, who are 
excluded from the study of the Yedas, are known by the latter name. Men and 
women of the class of the Menons above mentioned aro not allowed to enter the 
kitchen of the ‘ Sudra, ’ or of the Akathcharna Menons. 
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The “cow” Sudras are regarded as superior to the “buffalo” class, and are 
allowed to marry their women, who are not permitted to enter the kitchen of the 
former. 

There is now a growing tendency in inferior divisions to look with disfavor on 
Sambandhams with any classes other than the higher class of Nayars known as 
‘ Iviriyam ’ in South Malabar, and ' Purathcharna ’ in North Malabar. The Yattakat 
Nayars of South Malabar, who formerly used to give their women in marriage to 
Akathcharna Menons, now refuse to do so: they, however, still continue to form 
Sambandham with the ‘ Sudra ’ division. 

The Pallichan and the Athikurishi class of Nayars in South Malabar form 
Sambandham with the ‘Sudras’ and the higher classes of Nayars, but not with the 
Yattakat Nayars. 

4. If the divisions stand on a footing of social equality, a Sambandham bet¬ 
ween them, though not customary, would not entail any serious consequences, such 
as excommunication, Ac., on the parties. Such connexions would, however be re¬ 
garded by the orthodox members of the community as improper; but beyond the 
unfavorable comments they generally evoke for the time being, they are not visited 
with any practical displeasure of the society. When such a Sambandham takes 
place between a woman of recognized superior division and a man of an inferior divi¬ 
sion, it would, except in the cases above referred to, generally subject the parties to 
social ostracism. 

I must here remark that in all parts of the country, caste restraints have, in 
recent times, been considerably relaxed by reason of the progress of education, the 
levelling proclivities of English-educated men, and the decay of the influence of Rajas 
and caste organizations. The people are, therefore, now-a-days more than ever in¬ 
clined to tolerate and connive at social aberrations, except when they are of a very 
glaring character, as when a high caste man forms a connexion with a woman of 
a Tiyan or of a similar oaste, which pollutes by approach or contact. 

5. No. 

6. The river known as Korapuzha. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar are not allowed to form and, therefore, do 
not form, Sambandham with those of North Malabar. But the Nayars of North 
Malabar form Sambandham with the women of South Malabar. A high caste Nayar 
of North Malabar is allowed to marry a woman of all Nayar castes in South Malabar, 
except certain chieftain families which generally give their women in marriage to 
Brahmans. 

8. A Nayar of South Malabar is not allowed to form Sambandham with 
women of any division of Nayar castes in North Malabar, whether superior or in¬ 
ferior. The Nayars of North Malabar have been, at all times, regarded as socially 
superior to those of South Malabar, who practically admit their superiority by giving 
their women in marriage to them. This was probably due to the general laxity of 
morals and the polyandrous practices which, in old times, widely prevailed in South 
Malabar, and also existed, though in a diminished form, within living memory. As 
the paternity of these people thus came to be regarded, at least by the people of 
North Malabar, as a matter of uncertainty, their general social degradation as a class, 
it may be presumed, followed as a natural consequence. 
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No division or sub-division of Nayars, high or low, in North Malabar, would 
allow Nayars of any caste, however high, in South Malabar to enter their kitchen ; 
and Nayar women of any caste or division in North Malabar would not partake of 
food prepared by a Nayar man or woman of the highest caste in South Malabar. 

9. It is not customary for the Nayar women of North Malabar to cross the 
Korapuzha and to go to places beyond it. There appears to be in the present state 
of society, no valid or reasonable objection to their doing so. The practice has of 
late been, in a few instances, departed from; and there is a general feeling among 
English-educated men, and even among the orthodox Nayars, that this inconvenient 
custom ought no more to be adhered to. 

10. The prohibition has existed from the earliest times, which accounts for 
the difficulty now felt to ascertain its origin with precision. In the absence of any 
known or ascertainable reason for the custom, there have necessarily been specula¬ 
tions of a more or less satisfactory character. One view is that the ancient Raja or 
Rajas of North Malabar, who were engaged in a long and continuous warfare with 
those on the other side of Korapuzha, interdicted the women of North Malabar from 
crossing to places beyong Korapuzha. Another version attributes the prohibition 
to the loose morals and polyandrous connexions which, at one time generally pre¬ 
vailed in South Malabar, and those who incline to this view consider it natural that 
the people of North Malabar, whose sexual morality and marital relations have 
always been of a very strict character, should have, with the sanction of their rulers, 
introduced the practice in question with a view of preserving the chastity of their 
women uncontaminated by intercourse with the people of South Malabar. 

I am, however, inclined to think that these views, though ingenious are, as 
far-fetched as they are remote from truth. It seems to me that the prohibition to 
cross the Korapuzha, as in the case of all other largo rivers, which could not be 
crossed except by boats rowed by Mapillas and fishermen, simply originated from 
reasons of caste. Thus it is well-known among old men and women, that the people 
of Calicut were, in old times, prohibited from crossing the Chaliyam and Katalvandi 
rivers; and I have known instances in which ladies in South Malabar, had, some 40 
years ago, objected to crossing these rivers, and also the Korapuzha river. I knew a 
lady of South Malabar (my late mother-in-law) who was married some 40 or 45 years 
ago by the late Avinhat Nayar, styled Mhthavar, who was a chieftain, and was then 
residing in the palace of his father, the Raja of Katathanad. She had to cross the 
Korapuzha river on her way to the palace of the Kuttipuram Raja; and, as this vio¬ 
lation of custom was due to the action taken by the junior members of the family 
during the illness of the Karanavan, who shortly afterwards died, the Karanavan 
had vowed, on his death-bed, that he would, if he recovered, avenge the injury. 

I know as a fact that even now the poorer members of the Vattakat caste, in 
South Malabar, who, like the lower orders in general, are great sticklers for old cus¬ 
toms, religiously abstain from crossing to the North Malaba-r side of Korapuzha river. 

The Nambudiri ladies even now avoid crossing the Chaliyam and Katalvandi 
rivers, by adopting circuitous methods of locomotion. The Valapatanam river in 
Chirakkal Taluk was always crossed by boats manned by members of the Pitaran 
caste, who were and are even now expert in rowing boats; and there was therefore 
no prohibition in the case of this river, which is the largest in North Malabar. There 
were no Pitarans employed on the Kuppam river in Taliparamba, which is a pretty 
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deep and large one. Members of tbe ‘Potuval’ caste in Payyannur, who are a sort 
of Nayars, would not even now cross this river. 

The prohibition as to crossing the large rivers of which the Korapuzha is one, 
which arose from reasons of caste, was easily disregarded and discarded by the ac¬ 
commodating people of South Malabar, who readily adopted themselves to the spirit 
of the times and the progress of civilization ; but the people of North Malabar, 
always conservative in their habits, blindly and tenaciously adhered to the prohibi¬ 
tion, which therefore remains in force up to this day. Their complete isolation and 
the extreme absence of any connexion or communication with South Malabar in old 
times, enabled them to preserve this custom unaltered. It is only within the last 30 
or 40 years, since North Malabar men began to be employed as public servants in 
South Malabar, that the custom was at all brought into prominent notice and its in¬ 
convenience felt. 

The first man in North Malabar, who tried ineffectually to break through 
the custom was the late Kuvukal Kelu Nayar, a late Sub-Judge of South Malabar. 
His son Kunhi Raman Nayar, who was also Sub-Judge of Calicut, too, failed in his 
attempt to take his wife to Calicut. The attempt of the father and the son, who 
were most influential members of the ‘Urali’ caste, in North Malabar, would have 
been crowned with success, but for the extreme bigotry and conservatism of the class. 
Two or three ladies of the higher class of Nayars have since been taken to Calicut 
by their husbands; but the Uralis, as yet show no signs of relaxing their rigour. 

In the face of these plain facts, the theories generally suggested seem to be 
unfounded and illogical. It does not stand to reason that the whole people of North 
Malabar had joined together to bring about a prohibition for which there was, in the 
early state of society, no reason or necessity. 

11. Tali-kettu Ivalyanam is an institution common to all Marumakkatayam 
Hindus of Malabar, It consists, as its name imports, in tying the ‘ Tali’ round the 
neck of the girls on whom the ceremony is performed. Every girl of this class of 
Hindus in Malabar has to undergo the ceremony before she attains maturity, and the 
ceremony is performed at any time after the “ rice giving” ceremony (which takes 
place or ought to take place, in the 6th month after birth), up to the age of 11 or 12, 
i. e., before the attainment of puberty. In North Malabar, especially in respectable 
families, the ceremony is performed only in the odd years from the 5th year up to the 
age of 11 at latest. It is now performed on many girls at a time, for reasons of 
convenience and economy. 

There are strong reasons to believe that the Tali-kettu kalyanam was origin¬ 
ally the marriage itself, and that the real marriage ceremony, which is now perform¬ 
ed, after ‘Tali-kettu,’ under the names of ‘Futamuri,’ *Sambandkam,’ ‘Mangalam,’ 
Ac, did not exist in the earliest ages. 

In the remotest ages when the Brahmans colonized the country, they must of 
necessity have introduced into it the customs and practices, which obtained among 
them and the other castes, which followed in their train. As the oboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of the country, who are generally supposed to be the present Cherumars (slaves) 
and Paniyars (foresters) were, from their low and degraded condition, unsuited for 
the formation of matrimonial connexions with them by the Brahmans, they must 
have been, owing to the paucity of women in their own caste, in the course of time, 
reduced to the necessity of marrying women of the Vellala (Sudra) caste. Such 
marriages were allowed by the Code of Manu, when a Brahman was desirous of 




taking a second wife. c^enrvj cirvtt.ijsavjnj (liloasenoa® <a(Z»a.inmJ3 

G>G)a.l-Li®')s*>vs>o®i K»303ii nvJ3aJoy?snffim! )! _“ nuojg^ifflyjajlssnolrmo Q-joanripjnra 

&> 2 heml <£fc 3 (Ji!®a^ (gj^OTWomoulzorn^ ^aaaaaoj'ooj” “a Sudra woman only must be 
the wife of a Sudra; she and a Vaisya, of a Vaisya; they two and a Kshatriya, of a 
Kshatriya ; all these and a Brahmini of a Brahman.” (Ver. 13. Ch. III). 

“ For the first marriage of the twice-born classes, a woman of the same class is 
recommended; but for such as are impelled by inclination to marry again, women in 
the direct order of the classes are to be preferred,” (V. 12. Ibid). 

Vasistha also says “ The twice-born classes may marry a Sudra woman, but 
without Mantras”. 

^(‘ajlaaoflrmo a($Bal%1<o>o o^iQaailojaar) aoao”). 

It may be assumed that the practice was, therefore, introduced of the eldest 
member alone of a Nambudiri family marrying a woman of his class ; and the marri¬ 
ages of the other members being treated as a second marriage in his family, they were 
directed to marry Sudra women. The introduction of this custom effectually removed 
the difficulty of finding wives for the Nambudiri; but they were, at the same time, 
compelled to introduce also the Marumakkathayam system of inheritance for Sudras 
to preclude the children of the Sudra women from inheriting their properties. 

On the marriages of the Nayars and the other non-Brahman castes, which 
must have been, in the early times, solemnized before puberty, the Tali-kettu cere¬ 
mony was, therefore, performed in imitation of and as a substitute for, “ the Man- 
galya-Sutram ” (wedding-thread with Tali) which is tied in the case of all Malabar 
Brahman girls, on the first day of the marriage ceremony, by the father during or 
at the conclusion of a sacrificial right, which he himself performs. This ‘Mangalya, 
Sir tram ’ is never removed from the neck of the Brahman woman even when bathing- 
except when it is found necessary to replace it by a new one; and it would be consigned 
to the flames along with the body of the woman on her death. As remarriage is 
customary in all classes in Malabar, except the Brahmans, the Tali-kettu ceremony 
had not the same importance and significance as among the Brahmans; and it must 
have been introduced as a substitute with the object of consecrating the marriage. 

The cii’cumstance that the ‘Muhurtam’, or auspicious moment for the Tali- 
kettu ceremony, is- even now ascertained and fixed by examining the horoscope of the 
girl as if for a marriage, and on rules regulating the ascertainment of ‘Muhurtam’ for 
the marriage, supplies a strong piece of evidence in support of the position that Tali- 
kettu ceremony was originally performed at the nuptials, and as a part of the marri¬ 
age ceremony. After Tali is tied, in some cases by the Brahman, in others, by the 
husband himself, the marriage ceremony, it may be assumed, was consummated by 
the Pudamuri or such other formalities as prevailed in different parts of the country. 

The Pudamuri form of marriage must have been introduced in addition to the 
ordinary ‘ Tali-kettu ’ at the time when the Brahmans began to form matrimonial 
alliances with the Nayars, in accordance with the directions contained in the Code 
of Manu, which says “ A Kshatriya should, on her marriage with a Brahman, catcli 
hold of (instead of Panigrahanam, or holding his hand) an arrow held in his hand ; a 
Vaisya woman, on her marriage with a bride-groom of the sacerdotal or military 
class a whip (held in his hand); and a Sudra bride, marrying a priest, a soldier, or a 
merchant, the skirt of a mantle, (with which he covers his body).” ,e oom <o&j©°lx2;©3itc>3 
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It is easy to conceive tliat instead of the bride seizing the skirt of the mantle, 
the delivery of the ‘Puda’ or cloth to her was proscribed as a more formal and digni¬ 
fied method of solemnizing the marriage. 

It may therefore be safely assumed that the Tali-kettu kalyanam was, as its 
name signifies, originally performed as the marriage ceremony : and that it has, in 
the course of ages, degenerated into an unmeaning and costly farce, entirely dis¬ 
connected with and divorced from marriage. The reason for this bifurcation is not 
far to seek. As among the Malabar Brahmans, the rule that marriage must invari¬ 
ably be performed before puberty had in course of time to be departed from, owing 
to the extreme difficulty experienced among a limited class like Nambudiris, of secur¬ 
ing husbands before maturity, the rule that * Tali-kettu kalyanam ’, or marriage among 
non-Brahman classes, should be celebrated before puberty had also to be infringed 
for similar reasons ; and the practice of having the ‘ Tali-kettu ceremony ’ performe d 
by a Brahman before the ago of puberty, even though a husband was not procur¬ 
able at the time, was gradually established : and when a husband was available the 
ceremony of marriage was afterwards performed as a separate and distinct one under 
the names of * Putamuri, ’ * Sambandham ’ Ac. 

Tho peculiar position of Brahmans in Malabar and the numerous other peculiar 
customs which were consequently introduced among them, enabled them, when 
pressed by inevitable necessity, to set at naught, with impunity, the rule that marri¬ 
ages among Brahmans should be solemnized before the attainment of puberty; and 
it is easy to believo that their example and precept were obeyed and followed by the 
other classes under similar circumstances. When in process of time, the Tali-kettu 
ceremony was degraded into a mere formal and unmeaning institution, the practice 
was gradually established of performing tho ‘ Tali-kettu ’ at the same time on a number 
of girls, of different ages, with the object of minimizing the expenditure of labor and 
money. 

The above view regarding the original character of the Tali-kettu cormony 
derives great support from a similar practice with regard to marriage ceremony, 
which now exists among the Kshatriya families in Triponath ra in the Cochin Terri¬ 
tory. The marriages of Kshatriyas, like their other ceremonials, are similar to 
those of Nambudiri Brahmans; and it is the Nambudiris that perform their sradhams 
(funeral oblations) and other ceremonies. In the Royal family of Cochin, the Nambu- 
diris marry the ladies in the same fashion in which they marry women of their own 
caste. It appears that they, however, do so in consideration of the large sum of 
Rs. 3,000 which is paid to them on the marriage, a pay of Rs. 8 per mensem which 
they subsequently receive’ from the palace and the social importance which they derive 
from the connexion. It is said that such Nambudiris are not admitted to sradhams 
Ac. by the Nambudiris of British Malabar. 

The absence of the advantages above noticed, and the attitude of the Nambu¬ 
diris of British Malabar deter the Nambudiri Bramhans from marrying the ladies of 
i he other Kshatriya families in Cochin, of whom there arc said to be a very large 
number there. These Kshatriya families have, therefore, been driven to the necessity 
of employing a class of foreign Brahmans, known by the name of “ Arya Pattars ” 
( who, like the Nambidi Brahmans of Malabar, who have lately assumed the name of 
Nambudiris, are not entitled to study the Vedas) to marry their women, according 
to the established usage of Kshatriyas, by performing nuptial ceremonies which last 
for four days. On the 4th day, they are therefore compelled as in a regular marriage, 
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to allow the “Arya Pattars” who arc invariably poor men hired to perform the 
marriage ceremony for a fee, to sleep with the girl. This marriage ceremony is 
generally performed before puberty, but it is said that sometimes, though very rarely, 
it takes place also after puberty; but in such cases, and sometimes on ordinary 
occasions also, the girl is taken away from the room by elderly ladies of the family, 
or the * Arya Pattar ’ is dismissed shortly after being admitted into the room. 

After the celebration of the marriage in this fashion, a Nambudiri is allowed 
to form “ Sambandham ” with these ladies, and the Nambudiri is changed, and another 
taken when such a course is found necessary. This strange custom saves the women 
from the social degradation which would attend the omission to celebrate the custom¬ 
ary marriage ceremony, according to the prescribed rituals. 

The ‘ Tali-kettu kalyanam’ of the Nayars and other castes in Malabar, is thus 
a relic of marriage as originally performed by all castes in by-gone times ; but, as it 
lias now degenerated into an unnecessary and ruinous pageant, kept up simply by the 
tyranny of custom, there is no reason for its retention or preservation as a national 
institution. Tt might therefore be replaced by the marriages as now performed, the 
Tali being tied by the husband himself. 

As a relic of the old marriage, the Tali-kettu ceremony is generally of four 
days’ duration. On the first day the girl is made to bathe early in the morning and 
is then placed in the Patinyatta, the middle room of the house, -which is considered 
the most sacred part, and she is not allowed to leave the room except for necessary 
purposes. The usual lighted lamp with a ‘ nazhi ’ and * edangali ’ measures, (made for 
the occasion, of Pala v r ood) filled with rice and paddy, will be placed in the room. 

In North Malabar the girl is made in some parts of the country, to sit on a 
blanket with a piece of newdy washed cloth, specially supplied by the washerman for 
the occasion, laid on it. In some places the girl is not allowed to bathe for 3 days, 
and by the poor people and the lower orders for a day, as they generally finish 
the ceremony on the second day. Among the higher classes of people, on the cven- 
-ing of the 3rd or the morning of the 4th day, and among the lower orders on the 
evening of the same day or the next day, the girl is taken out of the room, bathed, 
and a pot of water consecrated by a Brahman in a pagoda or other sacred place, by 
the recital of ‘mantras’, and the performance of ‘pooja’, is poured over her head, 
and she is purified by the process. This ceremony is called “kalasam kulikal ”, or 
bathing by a pot of water. After this the Brahman ties the tali round the neck of 
the girl at the appointed Muhfirtam, or auspicious moment, while she is seated on a 
plank newly made of “Pala” wood. This is done in the Patinyatta room in some 
places and, in others, in the pandal, or pavilion, in the court-yard of the house. 

There are two Tails employed, one made by the gold-smith at an auspicious 
moment, ascertained by astrologers, and the other the ordinary Tali, supplied by the 
gold-smith for a fanam. The first mentioned Tali, called ‘Muliurta Tali’, is generally 
borrowed from the houses of Rajas and wealthy men, and certain pagodas. The 
Muliurta Tali would be tied only on one of the girls, and the other Tali is tied on all 
the girls. In the case of the families of Rajahs, and a few families of the old chief¬ 
tains or rulers of the country, such as the Tangal of Puthupanam and some Atiyoti 
families in Nadapuram, the Tali is tied by the Ksliatriya Rajahs of Beypore, Parpa- 
nangadi and Kuriunbranad. 

After the Tali is tied a woman of the Nambisa caste, wrongly called ‘Brah- 
znaui’, appears on the scene, and sings certain songs relating to Krishna’s birth &e. 
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for about an hour, while the girl is seated on a plank made of ‘pula’ wood. This is 
done in the Patinyatta room and also in the pandal in the court-yard of the house 
in the morning - and evening, sometimes for a day and sometimes for two days. In 
Tellicherry and places to the North of it, the girl is made to stand in the pandal for 
s ome time in order to enable all the friends and relatives of the family to tie round 
her waist a piece of new cloth called by the name of ‘Mantrakodi.’ 

On the 4th day, the girl is taken in a procession to a tank in the neighour- 
hood, followed by a large number of servants and women. In the case of Rajahs, 
certain Nambudiris, and other persons of rank, the girl is carried in a palanquin. 
Here alco the Brahmani sings in a whining tone her inevitable song, and the girl is 
made to break against a stone the bunch of a cocoanut tree. After returning home, 
the Bralnnani’s song is again repeated in the pandal and, at the close of it, a man of 
the Marayan caste ties a ring on the arm of the girl, which ceremony is called Kappu 
Kettuka (tying the bracelet). In some places the ring is tied on the previous day 
and is untied in the pandal on the 4th day. After removing the ring he addresses 
her by the name of ‘Akkamma’ if she belonged to the class of certain high caste 
Nambiars, and ‘amnia’ (lady) if she belonged to the other classes of Nayars. This 
ceremony is supposed to metamorphose the girl into a married woman, and the cere¬ 
mony ends. I have necessarily omitted as useless and tiresome the minor and unim¬ 
portant details of the ceremony. 

In South Malabar, the ceremony invariably lasts four days. On the first day 
the girl is made to sit in tho Patinyatta or any other room, on a plank of the ‘pala’ 
wood ; and a brass-pot with an arrow and a bunch of the cocoanut tree is 
placed before her, in addition to the nazhis and edangalis containing rice and paddy; 
and she is also made to carry in her hand, until tho tali is tied, a looking-glass made 
of brass with a handle of the samo metal. They are never allowed to stir out of the 
room except for answering the calls of nature. The Brahmani’s song and the atten¬ 
dant ceremonies are performed in the room on the first dayn It is repeated in the 
pandal on the morning of the second day, and again at night, and also on the morning 
of the third day. The ‘Kappu’ here consists of a tender cocoanut leaf and is tied by 
the Brahman on the morning of the third day. Tho Tali is tied in the pandal at the 
auspicious moment, on the third day, by members of the girl’s caste in the case of 
Kiriyathil Nayar, the Sudra, the Antfiran, Athikurishi, Vattakat and some other 
castes, and by Nedungadis and Tirumulpads in the case of Purath-charna and Akatli- 
charna Menons. Among these classes also the tali was in ancient times, tied by 
members of the Kiriyam caste; but as difficulty was, in tho course of time, felt to se¬ 
cure the services of these men, the custom of having the tali tied by Tirumulpads and 
Nedungadis for a fee, was gradually introduced. In the case of some Nayars of tho 
chieftain class (Natuvazhis), who were rulers of portions of countries in ancient times, 
the Tali is tied by NambMiri Brahmans. After the tali is tied, the man who ties it is 
taken along with the girl into the Patinyatta room, and is made to sit by her side 
on the ‘pala’ plank. After the offer of betel leaf, which is done, sometimes by the 
girl, and sometimes by the elderly women for her, he departs on receiving a fee of a 
Rupee or so for his services. 

In South Malabar, the girls do pot bathe for 3 days; and there is no purifica¬ 
tion by Kalasam, or pouring consecrated water over their heads, before tying tali. 
The ceremony of going to tho tank in procession, with a large number of attendants 
male and female, is also not performed here. The girls bathe only on the morning 
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of the 4th day; and, after this, they are taken in procession to the nearest temple to 
worship the deity. This is done as a part of the kalyanam ceremony in South Mala¬ 
bar; but in North Malabar the girls are by some classes, taken to the temple on the 
4th day or shortly after, by one or two of her relatives; and the custom is not observed 
by other classes. Both in North and South Malabar, the Tali is, after the kalya- 
nam ceremony is over, delivered up to the nearest temple, except among the Ambala- 
vasi (pagoda-servaDts) class of Variyars, and Marans who continue to wear the tali 
for some time, until it is melted for making other ornaments. Among these classes 
there are slight differences in the ceremonials. The girls, after bathing early in the 
morning are taken to the nearest temple for worship; and after returning home, in 
the case of the girls of the Variyar class, five Brahmans perform ‘ Punyaliam ’ or 
purification ceremony by sprinkling water on them from a brass vessel. This cere¬ 
mony is also observed in the case of the Rajahs. After this, the tali is tied by a man 
of their own class. The girls are placed in the Patinyatta room, only after the tali is 
tied; and tlio Brahmani’s song and the other ceremonials are performed on the 2nd 
day in the room and in the pandal, the kappu, or ring, being tied by a member of their 
own caste. On the 3rd day, the Brahmani’s song takes place in the pandal, and this 
is followed by the “ ku Ian gar a pattu”, or the procession to the tank, where also the 
Bralimani sings. On returning, the Brahmani sings again in the pandal, and the song 
is repeated also at night. After this the parties and relations of the girl tie the 
‘ mantra koti ’ round the waist of the girl. Early in the morning of the 4th day, tin 
girls are made to offer ‘ Gurusi, ’ water mixed with chunam and saffron, to the sun by 
pouring it towards the sun with their hands; and this ceremony is called ‘ adityanc 
polikkuka’, or offering to the sun. The girls are then made to sit in the pandal on a 
new cloth spread over the blanket, and the friends and relatives of tlie girls make 
money presents to them, according to their position and means. The kappu or ring 
is after removed, and the girls are taken into the house, and this completes the 
ceremony. 

Among the ‘ Nambisan’ caste, who are another class of pagoda servants, the 
tali is tied by the Karanavan, or the father, at the marriage, which is celebrated for 
4 days with almost the same rituals, as among the Brahmans; such as the recitals, 
of mantrams, the performance of homans, the panigrahanams (seizing of the hand), 
saptapadi (the seven steps) This class wears the sacred thread and has also the 
tonsure, Upanayanam and other ceremonies incidental to Brahmans. 

There are also minor differences in ceremonials among the lower castes of 
Anturan (Potter), Vaniyan (oil-monger), Vannathan (washerman), Ckiiliyan (weaver), 
and Nuviyan (barber). 

In the first mentioned or Anturan caste, the tali is tied, as among Nayars, 
by the Brahmans; and though they are not recognized as Nayars, they sometimes 
call themselves as such; and the Nayars in some parts of North Malabar make use 
of butter-milk prepared by them. 

The other castes above mentioned, and in some places in North Malabar, the 
Antfirans also, pollute the Nayars by touch. The Vaniyan (oil-monger) and Vanna¬ 
than (washerman) go to the Brahman’s house, and the Brahman throws the tali 
round the neck of the girls. It is then tied by the member of their own caste, who 
is eligible to marry the girls. 

In the case of the Chaliyans, the tali is tied by members of the family of the 
TJralans or trustees of the Ganapati pagoda, of which there will be one in every 
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street inhabited by weavers. Among this class and Vaniyans, it is customarv to 
perform the tali-tying ceremony on all the girls in the street or the neighbouring 
amsams, at the same time. Among Chaliyans, the custom is to tie the tali on 9 girls 
iu one house in the street, of whom, there can only be one girl who is a member of 
the house, and one girl who is the daughter of the Karauavan of the house, the other 
girls, if any, of the house being taken and segregated in another house, along with 
girls of other families. The girls are collected generally in 9 houses in the street, 
and if need be more. 

Among Weavers there is a peculiar custom which requires each member of 
the houses of the trustees, who ties the t;ili, to start for the girls’ house from the 
(lanapati’s pagoda. He first takes a cocoanut and a bundle of betel-leaves in his 
hand, places them on the door-stone of the pagoda, takes them back, breaks the 
cocoanut on a stone image outside the temple, representing the god * Gfulika,’ and 
then standing before the pagoda, bolds the bundle of betel-leaves with both hands 
over his head. About 40 or 50 men of the street, belonging to the houses of the 
girls, gather round him to assist him in his endeavour to take the bundle of betel- 
leaves in bis hands to the particular house to which he is going for tying the tali, 
while all the persons assembled numbering generally from 300 to 1000, rush against 
him for the purpose of seizing and carrying away by force the bundle of betel-leaves 
in his hands. A general and, often, a very vehement, scramble sometimes resulting 
in broken limbs, ensues and continues all along the way to the house of the girls; 
and by the time the house is reached, the greater part of the betel-leaves, except a 
few remaining in his hands, arc snatched away by the mob. The house is finally 
reached, and the betel-leaves remaining in the hands of the man are thrown by him 
over the pandal in front of the house. He then ties the tali, the tali being delivered 
to him by the ‘ Potuvans’ or barbers of the class. The consent of the assemby to tie 
the tali is formally asked for and given in a chorus of vociferation. The money 
required for the ceremony is raised by contributions from the houses concerned. 

Among the Yaniyans (oil-mongers) as among the Chaliyans, the Tali-kottu 
ceremony is performed only once in 10 or 12 years. One of the well-to-do member a 
of the community, in a part of the country, fixes a day for performing the ceremony 
of his girls ; and all the other families in that part of the country take their girls to 
his house, a fee between 2 and 3 rupees being paid for each girl to the owner of the 
house. Thus it generally happens that the Tali-tying ceremony is performed on 
about 200 and more girls, at a time. They are all marched to the house of the 
nearest Brahman, who throws the Tali round the neck of each girl, the Tali being 
tied by members of their own caste. 

Among Tiyars, the ceremony is of a simpler kind. The custom of keeping 
the girl in a room for 2 or 3 days obtains among them also, as in all other castes. 
The tali is tied in Telliclierry and places to the North of it, by a woman of the class 
of Tiyan barber, known as ‘ Kavutian,’ and by the mother of the intended husband 
of the girl, if any one is found to offer himself as such. It is the custom in these 
places, and in Katathanad, for the barber to call aloud in the pandal “ if there was any 
man prepared to marry the girl?” and, if any such be present, the mother of the 
intending husband, in Tcllicherry, and the man himself, or, in his absence, his 
mother, in Katathanad, comes forward and ties the tali. In the absence of the 
intending husband, the tali is invariably tied by a man of the barber (Kavutian) casto 
in Katathanad. 
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In places to the South of the Murat river, 3 miles to the South of Badagara, 
the paternal aunt of the, girl or the niece of her father, or the mother of the intend¬ 
ing husband ties the tali. In the absence of the relations of the girls’ father, a wo¬ 
man of a different house is made to perform the office. In these parts, it is not cus¬ 
tomary to call aloud for intending husbands, but the thing is done privately m con¬ 
sultation with the members of the girls’ house. 

There are certain castes below Tiyans following Marumakkathayarn, among 
whom also the tali-kettu ceremony is observed. They are Paravans (stone masons), 
Kavutians (barbers of Tiyans), Vannans (waslier-man of the Tiyans,) Mukkuvars (fish¬ 
ermen by profession), and Vettuvans (stone-masons). 

The practice of keeping the girls in a room for 3 days is observed among all 
these castes, and the tali is tied after bathing on the 4th day. A woman of the Pa- 
ravan caste, called ‘Pattamma’, or songstress for the Kalyanam ceremony, ties the 
tali among the Paravans, unless when an intending husband is forth-coming, when 
the tali would be tied by his paternal aunt, or the wife of his Karan avail. 

Among the Kavutians, Vannans and Mukkuvars, the tali is tied by their bar¬ 
bers called ‘Atutliavans’; and amongst the Vettuvans the tali is tied by the eldest 
female member of the girls’ father’s house. 

12. This question has been already answered in dealing with question 11. 
As to the question, who should tie the tali P the answer must necessarly be that the 
huband is the proper person to do it. He is not now called by any particular name ; 
but he was originally called by the name of Manavalan, a word which is in more fic- 
quent use in South Malabar, and is not unknown in North Malabar. 

13. It is the custom in North Malabar for a number of girls to have their 
tabs tied at the same time and place, by the same man or woman, as above stated. 
3 his practice does not exist in South Malabar where each girl has a separate man to 

tie her ‘tali’. 

14. No. The man who ties the tali is simply regarded as a stranger, whose 
services, like those of so many others, are required for the purpose of performing 
the ceremony. lie leaves the house directly after the tali is tied, and is, except 
among the kiriyam and other classes of Nairs in south Malabar where a man of their 
own caste ties the tali, altogether forgotten. 

The man who ties the tali acquires no marital rights thereby, and the cere¬ 
mony is not now regarded in any sense as a marriage. lie cannot bo allowed to 
cohabit with the girl, unless and until he afterwards marries the girl in the custo¬ 
mary manner. 

15. Except among the Tiyans, and the other lower castes mentioned above, 
among whom the tali is tied by their barbers, the man who ties the tali is always of a 
superior caste or a member of the same caste. There is, in the case of the other 
castes, no objection or prohibition, on the score of caste, to his afterwards forming 
Sambandham with the girl, if he is, otherwise, considered as a proper and suitable 
husband. 

1G. No. 

17. There is no pollution to the girl except in the case of the Kiriyam and 
other classes in South Malabar among whom the tali is, as above remarked, tied by a 
member of their own caste. In such cases the girl observes pollution for 15 days. 
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18. Among Nairs tlie tali is sometimes tied in Soutli Malabar by the mother 
of very poor girls, when the child is below the age of ono year. 

Sometimes also the mothers of poor girls, who are unable to incur any ex¬ 
penses for performing the ‘ tfdi-kettu,’ tie the tali on the girls on ‘ Onam’ days or on 
the previous day, before ‘ Trikakarappan,’ an earthen image of the king ‘ Maha Bali ■ 
which is generally made in all houses during the annual Onam feast. 

19. Yes. 


No. The Nairs and other non-Braliman classes have no rituals and no form 
of marriage prescribed by Sastras. The tali-kettu is, therefore, a conventionality 
purely arbitrary. Manu says (Ch. III. Verse 35)” “<m slooaj ajlsa .nrnjo 

aaooo QjloalrfMjs)®. ojg^arno <£\ 3>:o<&3ajc©3 »> 


“The gift of daughters in marriage by the twice-born classes is most approved 
when they have poured water (into the hands of the bridegroom); but the ceremonies 
of the other classes may be performed according to their several fancies. ” 

20. Yes. In North Malabar a ceremony which is regarded as a valid form 
of marriage, and known by the Sanscrit name of ‘Vastradanam’, or gift of cloth, and 
the Malayalam name of ‘Putamuri’ (the delivery of a piece of cloth into the hands 
of the bride by the bride-groom) is invariably performed by all classes of Nairs, after 
the tali-kettu ceremony, and as an indispensable preliminary to a girl being allowed 
to consort with a man. 


The Putamuri ceremony is performed in North Malabar with due formality 
and pomp. On a day previously appointed, the horoscopes of the bride and the 
bride-groom are examined by an astrologer, and an auspicious day fixed for the cele¬ 
bration of the ceremony. It, however, seldom happens that an eligible husband is 
rejected in consequence of the disagreement of the horoscope. 

The marriage among all classes, except among the Tiyans, is performed dur¬ 
ing the night, and the bride-groom, with a large number of friends and followers, 
ranging between 15 and 30 in the case of poor people, and 50 and 400 in the 
case of wealthy members of society, according to their social position and rank, 
arrive at the bride’s house generally between 8 and 12 r. m., and sometimes later. 
In a recent case, the bride-groom who was a Rajah in North Malabar, was fol¬ 
lowed to the bride’s house by upwards of 4000 men. 

The marriage ceremony is performed before dinner, in the ‘Patinyatta’, or 
middle room of the house. The bride is brought to the room by 2 to 12 ladies of 
her house, and while standing, she is made to make to two Brahmans the gift of a 
few annas, and these gifts are known by the names of ‘Danam’ and ‘Muhurtam,’ the 
latter gift being originally intended for the astrologer, who fixed the auspicious 
moment. The bride-groom then stands facing the bride and places in her hands 
two pieces of cloth, from among a large number (from 4 to G4), brought into the 
room, the bundle consisting of the other pieces, being left in the room. If the bride¬ 
groom is a Rajah or a chieftain, instead of the cloths, one or two pieces of silk and 
4 gold bracelets would bo placed by him in the extended hands of the girl; and the 
marriage is, in such cases, known by the name of “a-i§o oJ£. < 3£>oasa>os t Oa<3$” (Pattum 
Valayum Kotukal) “giving of silk and bracelet.” 

After this the bride and the ladies retire. After dinner the bride would be 
brought by ono or two ladies of her house to the room in which the bride-groom 
sleeps. In Tellichcrry and places to the north of it, some 20 or 30 women arc sent 



to the bride’s house by the bride-groom’s family, the next day, to take the bride to 
the house of the bride-groom. In Katatbanad and places to the south of it, the 
bride is taken along with the husband and his party early next morning. 

Among the ‘ Variyar caste,’ though tho marriage is known by the name of 
Putamuri,’ no cloths are taken to the bride’s house and none is delivered to her. 
But the husband merely pays some money into the hands of the bride, and this is 
intended to cover the expenses of the marriage ceremony. Among Nairs and the 
other classes also, some money is, in some parts of North Malabar, given, tied to the 
cloths. 

There is also, as above remarked, no delivery of cloths among the Nambis- 
sans who performs ‘ homara’ and other ceremonies, resembling those of the Nambu- 
diris in certain respects. 

The Putamuri among the classes of Anturan, Vaniyan (oil-monger) and 
Vannathan (washerman) is almost the same as among the Nayars. Among tho 
‘Naviyans’ or barbers, it is the same, but before delivering the puda, or cloth, the bride 
and bridegroom are made to sit close to each other on a blanket with a new cloth 
laid on it; and while they are so seated, all the cloths, which generally consist of 
from 4 to 12 peices, are placed in a heap over the thighs of both the bride and bride¬ 
groom: and in this position the bride-groom delivers some betel leaves and money to 
the bride. This cbne, they rise, and the cloths are then delivered by the bride-groom 
to the bride. Among all these classes, it is customary to give into the hands of the 
bride, not two pieces only, as among the Nayars, but the whole number of cloths 
brought by the bride-groom. 

Among the class of weavers, or Chaliyars, the marriage ceremony is known 
by the name of ‘Pani-kondu-varika’. The ceremony of marriage among them is pe¬ 
culiar, and differs from that of all other castes, high or low, in Malabar. The bride¬ 
groom does not go to the bride’s house, but merely sends a few friends and neigh¬ 
bours, consisting of males and females, to fetch the girl. They go to the bride’s 
house in the night, and are feasted there. The girl is brought into the ‘Patinyatta’ 
room, and some money is paid into her hands by the Kavanavan, father, or other re¬ 
lative of the bride-groom. This completes the ceremony. 

Among Tiyars the ceremony was till lately known by the name of ‘ Pen-vazhcha ’, 
a name which has, in recent years, been almost superseded by the name of ‘ mangalam 
The ceremony is invariably celebrated in the day-time. There is a man called middle 
man (natukaran) among the Tiyars, who is called * Tandan ’ in places to the South 
of the Mur;it river. The middle-man of the bride-groom and some of his relations 
go to the bride’s house and, in consultation with the bride’s middle-man and relations, 
appoint a day for the examination of the horoscope. The horoscope is then examined 
on the appointed day in the house of the bride, where the middle-men of both parties 
and some of the relatives and neighbours would be present. After tliis a sum of 11 
fanams (about 2-|- Lis.) is paid by the middle-man of the bride-groom to tho Karanavan 
of the bride. This ceremony amounts to a formal betrothal, and is known by the 
name of “ s>ifk§)<n«o)tCsia ’’ (kettikurikkuka). 

On the day appointed for the celebration of the marriage, the bride-groom 
attended by a ‘changati’ or companion, and in some places, two of them, who would 
be dressed like himself, and by a large number of friends and relations, both male 
and female, proceed to the bride’s house, where the marriage ceremony takes place. 



The ceremony consists in the bride and bride-groom being made to sit close to each other 
on wooden ‘ palakas’, or planks, in the middle room of the house, and rice being strewed 
over their heads by their relatives and the elderly men and women in succession. 
After this the middle man of the bi’ide declares, in the hearing of the men present in the 
room, that, with the knowledge of the Tandan (middle-man) of the Tara (village) 
and the chief man, such a man marries such a girl. The bridal party, after being feasted, 
proceeds to depart; and before taking the bride with them, the kanam money is 
paid to the karanavan, or father of the bride. The old custom was to collect a sum 
of 2 fanams from each of the persons who had accompanied the bride-groom, and to pay 
the amount as kanam, or marriage fee, to tlio bride’s relations. As this custom was 
found in practice to work inconvenience, it has lately been disposed by payment of a 
fee of fanams 42 or 52 (Rs. 8| or 10£) in a lump. But the old practice has not yet 
died out, and is even now adhered to by the poorer members of the community. 

After payment of the kanam fee and before taking the bride out of the house, 
a further fee of 2 fanams is paid to her ‘ Machunan’ (uncle’s son), in full satisfaction 
of his prior and superior claims to the hand of the girl. The bride is then taken 
from the house, dressed in a cloth specially supplied by the husband, to the bride¬ 
groom’s house, which is generally reached before sun-set. The next day in Tclli- 
cherry, and, after a few days, in some other parts, the bride and the tride-groom, 
each with one follower, and, in some places, a larger number of followers, go to the 
bride’s house, and stay there for the night, returning to the bride-grooms’ house after 
breakfast, the next day. 

The custom among the 5 other castes below Tiyans, above-mentioned, differs 
in material respects. In all these castes the marriage is performed, as among Nayars, 
during the night, and no females accompany the bridal party. Among the caste of 
Paravans (stone-masons) the marriage is known by the name of ‘ Putamuri’, and the 
name is true in its literal sense. The bride-groom takes with him a piece of new 
‘pudava’ or female’s cloth to one end ,of which is stitched a new ‘ muntu’ or male’s 
cloth; and while the bride would he holding in her hand the * pufcava’, the bride-groom 
holds the * muntu’ and separates the ‘ putava* from the ‘muntu’ by cutting over the 
stitched portion with a knifo. The ‘ muntu’ is then handed by him to the bride, and 
a sum of 42 fanams (about Rs. 8-£) is paid by the bride-groomVrelations as kanam to 
the karanavan of the bride. This completes the marriage ceremony, and the bride is 
taken to the bride-groom’s house the next day. 

Among the 4 other castes above-mentioned, both men and women accompany 
the bride-groom to the bride’s house. The other formalities are nearly the same 
as among Tiyans ; and the br ido is taken to the bride-groom’s house on the morning of 
the following day. Among the caste of ‘ Mukkuvans’ (fishermen) and Yettuvans 
(stone masons), the marriage is known by the name of ‘ koppu’ (a feast) and not by that 
of ‘mangalam’. But this word is also used by Tiyars, and all other lower castes, to 
designate all feasts in general. 

21. In North Malabar when a Nambudiri, or a Pattar, forms Sambandham 
with a Na} r ar lady, the same formalities are invariably observed as when the Samban- 
dliakarau is a Nayar. 

But when a Nambudiri forms Sambandham in the families of Rajahs, and a 
Nambudiri, or a Pattar, forms Sambandhan in the families of the classes known as Arn- 
balavasis, or pagoda servants (Variar, Nambisans, and Maran,) no formalities what- 
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ever are observed, the man being simply allowed to sleep with the woman on the 
appointed day. 

In North Malabar the custom of giving Nayar ladies to Nambudiris and Pattars 
in marriage is dying out, and has almost disappeared from the country. It still 
exists generally in the families of some chieftains, among whom the practice of forming 
Sambandham with Nambftdiris has existed from time immemorial, and who even 
now refuse to give their ladies in marriage to any Nayars other than those belong¬ 
ing to their own class. 

Nayar women in North Malabar were seldom given in marriage to Pattars, 
and the practice of forming Sambandham with them has entirely ceased to exist. 
Sambandham w ith Pattars was, as a rule, not formed m South Malabar also, except 
by any low class Nayars. No Nayar families of any position would now-a-days form 
Sambandham with a Pattar, however great his official position or wealth might be. 
Ihe low esteem in which Pattars are held as a class of foreign Brahmans, not always 
employed in dignified pursuits, accounts for the prevalent social feeling against them. 
The exclusion of Nambudiris from matrimonial alliances in North Malabar appears to 
be due to a sense of concubinage which such a connexion engenders. 

Ihe Nambudiris and Pattars have, therefore, been driven to the necessity of 
forming Sambandham with women of the Yariar, Marayan, and Nambisan caste. 

22. The formalities attending the Sambandham arc not the same, but differ 
materially in North and South Malabar. 

The ceremony of Pudamuri, or delivery of cloths, as described above, is not per- 
f 01 med in South Malabar; nor is the Sambandham, the name by which the ceremony 
is known in South Malabai, celebrated with such pomp and formality as in North 
Malabar. 

In South Malabar the custom till some 10 or 15 years ago was for the man, 
accompanied by 3 or 4 of his friends and servants, to go to the bride’s house, on the 
night of the appointed day, generally after taking their dinner; and without any 
ceremony or formality of any kind, the bride would be simply taken to the room in 
which the bride-groom sleeps. The friends who had accompanied the bride-groom 

generally used to leave the house at night. The bride-groom would also leave the 
house before day-break. 


In recent times the Sambandham is performed with greater publicity; the 
bride-groom is followed to the bride’s house by a large number of men, from 10 to 50 
or more; a feast is also prepared at the bride’s house, at which all, or the groat 
majonty, of the friends and relatives of the bride’s family would also be present 
The bride-groom and Ins party take their food at the bride's house, and gifts or 
presents of money are made to the Brahmans present. 

In South Malabar the wife is, as a rule, never taken to the husband’s house • 
she lives in her own house where the husband visits her every night, or generally 
a in ervals of a few days. The husband invariably gives to the wife the cloths and 
oi required for her use. He also defrays the expenses of her accouchement and makes 
half yearly presents of money to lior on the festivals of Onam, Vishu and TiruveUira 
I is customary to make a money present for Yishu, a present of new cloths £ 
Onam; and of plantains for Tiruvatira. It was till Lately, and is even now in some 
p aces the custom to regard the Sambandham as terminated if a husband omitted to 
send the usual presents on the days of feast above named. Though the custom is 
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strictly observed even in these days, the tendency to attach such extreme consequences 
to its breach is, owing to the progress of refined ideas and a better understanding 
of the marital relations, fast disappearing. 

The formalities are the same throughout North Malabar, with the differences 
above referred to. In some parts of Tellicherry, it is not customary among Nayars 
to give money with the cloths, simple cloths being delivered into the hands of the 
bride. 

The formalities are generally the same in South Malabar. In some parts, 
■viz, in Calicut and some of the other Taluks, it is customary for the husband to leave 
a small sum of money underneath the bed on which he sleeps. Among Nayars in 
Vatakumpuram and Kizhakumpuram in the Calicut Taluk, the Sambandham is per 
formed with greater formality. Some quantity of betel leaves, as in North Malabar 
is taken to the bride’s house for distribution among the people assembled there, and 
the money would be delivered publicly to the Karanavan, or some other member of 
the house. 

Among the members of the Urali class in the same places, it is customary to 
carry some new cloths, in addition to the betel leaves, to the bride’s house as in North 
Malabar; but the bundle of cloths would be delivered to the female relatives of the 
bride. 

In Palghaut, the marriage, which is known by the name of e Kida-kora ’ or 
‘ Kidaka Kalyanam ’ has always been celebrated with due publicity, almost in the 
same manner as in North Malabar. But there is no delivery of cloths, or any such 
formalities. The marriage here is not completed on the first day, and a ceremony 
called second ‘ Kidaka ’ is performed, in 3 or 4 days after the celebration of the Kidaka 
Kalyanam’ at which the husband, with 3 or 4 followers, go to the bride’s house 
and sta,y there for the night. After the ceremony 4 or 5 women are sent by the 
husband to formally take the bride to his house. She afterwards returns to her 
own house. Unless this ceremony is gone through, the wife is not entitled to visit 
the family of the husband. 

23. No. The practice of a woman forming Sambandham with more than 
one man at the same time, has never been heard of, or known to exist in North Ma¬ 
labar. The form of marriage known by the name ‘Vidaram Kayaruka’ or ‘Uvam Po- 
rukka’, which is even now, though not generally, practiced by the Nayars of North 
Malabar, do not seem to furnish any traces of polyandry. The word ‘Uvam-Porukka’ 
seems to be a corrupt form of ‘Puyyan-Porukka’, which means the visit of a hus¬ 
band, and does not appear to have any connexion with ‘Uzham’ or ‘turn,’ which might 
probably indicate the visit of a number of husbands by turns. 

This is not exactly an independent form of marriage, but only a preliminary 
to marriage proper, which entitles a woman to cohabit with her husband in her own 
house. The marriage is invariably performed afterwards, before or during preg¬ 
nancy, with all formalities, and the woman is then taken to the husoand’s house, as one 
who has acquired the status of a full-blown wife. This form of marriage was evident¬ 
ly introduced for reasons of convenience, as it created the relation of husband and 
wife, without recourse to the costly ceremony of ‘ Pudamuri’; and it is now generally 
resorted to by the poor members of the community, and well-to-do men who are desi¬ 
rous of having a second or a third wife. 
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Polyandry seems to have been largely prevalent in its worst form in South 
Malabar in the earliest times. Instances in which a woman had so many as 27 and 
22 husbands, who visited her by rotation, are even now mentioned by some old men. 
Four to twelve men were in those days regarded as the ordinary compliment of a 
woman’s sambandhakars. The practice had its origin in considerations of economy 
on the part of the men, and improved and greater chances of gain on the part of the 
women. 

It is even now the custom among the ‘Kammalars’, or the artisan class in the 
South Malabar (Carpenter, Goldsmith, Blacksmith), who follow Makkathayam, more 
especially among them in Nedunganad, for 5 or 6 brothers to have a woman as the 
common wife of all of them. Here again economy is the prevailing motive. As the 
brothers quarrel or disagree among themselves, or as they grow rich, one or more 
of them sometimes separate by taking a new wife. I have personally known of a 
carpenter woman in Calicut, named Nangili, who was the wife of five brothers. They 
were living in two or three houses, and the woman used to spend a month with each 
of the brothers, who were living separately. 

Even among Nayars the practice of polyandry prevailed in Nedunganad Taluk 
and in some parts of Choughat till some 15 or 20 years ago. Owing to the influence 
English education and the spread of enlightened ideas, it has almost ceased to exist; 
but there are still to bo found several families in Kavalapara, and in the southern 
parts of Cliowghat, where a woman has more than one husband. 

There arc strong reasons to believe that the introduction and the general pre¬ 
valence of polyandry in South Malabar was due to the influence of the Nambudiri 
Brahmans, whose sexual propensities are proverbial, and who in that part of the 
country form a powerful aristocracy owning the greater part of the landed property 
there. The Nayars were and are, with few exceptions, their tenants, and were and 
are, even now, to a very great extent, absolutely at their mercy. The custom among 
Nambudiris which compelled all the junior members of their families to consort with 
Nayar women necessarily brought about a system of universal concubinage, and 
polyandry was its natural off-shoot. 

It appears from the official account lately prepared ’ of the Nambfidiri families 
in North and South Malabar, that while there are only 170 families in North Mala¬ 
bar, there are 838 families in South Malabar (vide page 119. vol. I, of Mr. Logan’s 
Manual of the Malabar District), This circumstance, coupled with the fact that there 
are not more than 3 or 4 Nambudiri families in North Malabar, who own any consi¬ 
derable landed property, furnishes the key for the proper interpretation of the state 
of things in South Malabar. 

A recent instance, which was related to me by a Nayar Vakil of my court would 
be an illustration in point. A young Nayar girl of about 12 years of age, named 
* * * * living in ***** in Walluvanad Taluk, about 6 miles from 

the Vakil’s house in Cherpulsherry, was married some two years ago by a Nair 
named * * * * who is now about 30 years of age. A young Nambudiri of 

* * * * in the neighbourhood, who was the 3anrni (Landlord) of the girl’s family, 
insisted upon being admitted as a co-husband of the girl, who is now 14 years old. 
The old husband naturally enough objected to the proposal, but the Nambudiri, who 
is 20 years of age, was inexorable; and the Nayar husband had eventually to consent to 
accept the position of subordinate co-husband of his former, full wife, which be now 
fills, with what feelings it may be better imagined than described. 
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24. The practice is prohibited by enlightened public opinion, and also by the 
Code of Manu (V. 162. Chap. 5) “ro3s>no)3gicTO:> (ajeo^ao noaJ3a^no| *i'6lwe>ao. cr> 
aJl®Wasu cruaooJloooo <ajail aodrtcna aj alc^ao)”. 

“Issue begotten on a woman by any other than a husband, is no progeny of 
hers; no more than a child begotten on the wife of another man, belongs to the be¬ 
getter : nor is a second husband allowed in any sastra to a virtuous woman.” 

25. Yes. She can do so. 

26. No formality is necessary to dissolve the connection, except among the 
castes of Tiyans, and some of the castes below them. 

Among these castes, dissolution of marriage cannot be effected by merely 
sending away the wife to her house, as is done by the higher castes. The Natukaran 
(or the middle-man) and the Karanavan, or the father of the husband, accompanied 
by a few of the neighbours, go to the woman’s house for the purpose of effecting the 
dissolution, which is known by the name of (discharge the 

custom.) Any money dealings which might exist between the families of the parties, 
including the return of jewels given to the wife and all money presents made by 
either family on auspicious occasions, are first ascertained and settled, this process 
being called by the name of ‘<a>3*jo •a.srntCso (look into hand (transactions) 

and accounts). Sometimes if the dissolution was due to the fault of the woman, or 
in consequence of her refusal to return to her husband’s house, the money received 
as Kanam on the occasion of marriage is returned to the husband. After the cus¬ 
tomary divorce lias been effected in this formal manner, but not before, the woman is 
at liberty to take another husband. Until this formality has been complied with, no 
man could marry the woman. 

27. Yes; according to the custom now obtaining both in North and South 
Malabar. The practice is, however, falling into disuse, in consequence of the general 
disapprobation with which it is now-a-days regarded. Respectable families now 
invariably refuse to give a girl in marriage to a man who is known to have another 
wife 

28. There is nothing to prevent one, who may be so disposed, from having 
a plurality of wives. 

29. Tn North Malabar in the house of the husband, and in Sou lb Malabar in 
her own house. 

80. In South Malabar, the Rajahs, Chieftains and Nambudiris of high posi¬ 
tion, the Government officials and Vakils invariably take their wives to their place 
of residence. But this is a deflection, arising from the necessities of the situation. 
The custom is thus different in North and South Malabar; and this difference, as 
might be expected, is not without its due share in bringing about the low standard 
of female morality which prevails in South Malabar. 

31. In North Malabar the man is, according to the recognized custom, bound 
to support the woman and her children, during the subsistence of the marriage ; but 
in South Malabar, the man is simply regarded as being under the obligation to sup¬ 
ply them with cloths and oil. 

32. In North Malabar, the general custom is to live as man and wife, until 
death, or the dissolution of the marriage, which takes place rarely, and generally for 
good reasons. There are, however, now and then to be found instances of unprin- 
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cipled men abandoning their wives, with a large number of children, without any 
sufficient reasons, known to the outside world. 

In South Malabar the tie of Sambandham is generally loose ; and, in the gener- 
alty of cases, resembles a state of concubinage. The fathers therefore, seldom have 
any real love or regard for their children, and their affection and sympathies are gener¬ 
ally centred in the members of their own family, consisting of their sisters and 
nephews. In such a degraded view of the matrimonial relation, the Sambandham 
is necessarily frequently changed ; but the position of affairs has of late undergone a 
marked improvement. 

33. Yes; he does feed and clothe them, as above remarked; and the practice 
in such cases in South Malabar, is the same as in North Malabar. 

34. No separate allowance of money or paddy is made, even in cases where 
Anandravans work for the Tarawad; but in such cases, and in the cases of the com¬ 
paratively few families in which the relations between the Karanavans a'rul the 
Anandravans are cordial, they get in addition to food, the cloths and oil required 
for themselves and their wives. 

Anandravans rarely cultivate Tarawad lands for rent. It is done only when 
they live separately from the Tarawad, and have no other means of supporting them¬ 
selves. In such cases they are, like other tenants, at liberty to use the surplus as 
they like. 

35. Anandravans generally do not work for their Tarawad, for the simple 
reason that the Karanavan would not give them any allowance beyond food, oil and 
cloths, which every Anandravan is entitled to get from the Tarawad, whether he 
works for it or not. They try to earn something for themselves, when they can find 
any honorable means of earning something, which unfortunately is but seldom 
available to thorn, in the present state of the society. The members of well-to-do 
Tarawacls invariably shun manual labour as beneath their dignity; and as they are 
not' brought up to any trade or profession, they generally lead a most idle, useless, 
and miserable existence. 

m 

The lower and some of the middle classes earn something as clerks of Vakils, 
or as writers, or accountants of Mapilla dealers, and as agents of- Rajahs, wealthy 
Nayars, and Mapillas; but the members of the wealthy families are absolutely 
without any means of earning anything for themselves. 

30. They support their wives and children with their earnings, and give no 
part of them to their Karanavan. 

37. The practice of making some provision for the wife and children of the 
Karanavan of the Tarawad by the gift of some immoveable properties, consisting of 
paddy lands and Pararnbas, according to the position and means of the family, gener¬ 
ally prevailed among the Nayars in North Malabar; and this was known by the 
name of ‘ Putlmivakasam ’ or ‘right of children’. Though Puthravakasam was and 
lias always been a gift pure and simple, its universal prevalence in olden times, made 
it to be regarded as a right inherent in the children, which accounts for the name. 
The children are not therefore entitled to any definite share in the Tarawad property. 

As recent decisions have rendered the junction of all the members of a Tara¬ 
wa d necessary to validate the alienations of Tarawad property, and as it is, in the 
present state of the strained relations between the Karanavan and the Anandravans, 
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practically impossible to obtain the consent of all tbe Anandravans to a gift of pro¬ 
perty to the children of the Karanavan, it may be said that this good old custom has, 
■within the last 10 or 12 years, received its coup de grace. 

The custom is also observed by such of the Tiyan families of North Malabar as 
have, in recent times, become possessed of landed properties; but as Tiyan families 
possessed of landed properties were rare in old times, the custom is necessarily of 
recent growth among them. 

There is no practice resembling it in South Malabar, where the name * Puthra- 
vakasam ’ is unknown. It may be here remarked that in North Malabar, all gifts of 
self-acquired property, made by a father to his children, are still generally designated 
by the old name of ‘ Putliravakasam ’ the word ‘ danam ’ (gift; being a recent intro¬ 
duction by English-educated men. 

38. A permissive marriage law for Nayars is in my opinion a- matter of ab¬ 
solute, necessity. They present the unique spectacle of a civilised community without 
a legally valid marriage; and, if the institution of marriage is, by the verdict of man- 
kind, held to b'e indispensable for the maintenance of civil society, it is incomprehen¬ 
sible how there can be difference of opinion among rational men as to the ramm 
d’dre of at least a permissive marriage law among any class of human beings. Those 
who oppose the measure from self regarding motives are painfully alive to the force 
of tins argument; and therefore, try to escape from it by attempting to invest the 
skeleton of marriage existing among the Nayars with legal flesh and blood. This 
is, to say the least, a piteous attempt at self deception; as no one, really acquainted 
with the marriage systems of the Marumakkathayam Hindus of Malabar, can for a 
moment honestly assert that the marriage tie creates any jural relation. The husband' 
is not legally bound to maintain the wife and children; conjugal coliabition is de¬ 
pendent on the sweet will of either party; inheritance follows not; and there is no 
obligation to chastity, for it is admitted that if a woman commits adultery with, a 
member of tbe same caste, she is not excommunicated.. In view of these stern facts 
the highest tribunal in the land has repeatedly and systematically characterized' the 
sexual relation existing among the Nayars as one of concubinage; but the advocates 
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ieir own view of 


of the existing order of things would nevertheless maintain 

the matter is of supreme importance. They are indeed constrained to admit that 
something is rotten in the state of Denmark; and the moro reasonable of the oppo¬ 
nents have therefore felt themselves compelled to give their assent to a qualified 
marriage law which invests marriage with all its obligations and none of its rights. 
They say that “you may legalize the marriage for the purpose of compellhm a 
woman to cohabit with a husband whom she hates; of preventing her from talcum a 
more acceptable husband; and of restraining her liberties to any extent, provided 
she and her children get no part of her husband’s property.” The absurdity of this 
position is so patent that it needs only to be stated. 

It cannot be denied that the present marriage law, or custom, does not render 
adultery, cr enticing any one’s wife, punishable; that husbands, who dotinqdy love 
their better halves, are, therefore sometimes relieved of them by unscrupulous' men; 
that cases are not infrequent of women with a large number of helpless children 
being.abandoned by their unfeeling husbands, without making any provision for 
their maintenance ; and that the law affords no protection in such cases. In what 
way, other than by a marriage law, can this state of things, which I take, the liberty 

o presume that no opponent of the measure will maintain to be desirable lie- 
remedied ? ’ 



Shall I risk an expense of which the burden wm 

fall upon me while the benefit of it will be precarious am 

I need hardly say that these words of the great philosopher . 
the state of a modern Marumakkathayam Tarawad. Many a wealthy Taru 
been totally wrecked by the incompetence and extravagant mismanagement of Kan. 
navans who were till lately the autocrats of the family, possessing absolute powers of 
alienation, and the apathy and powerlessness of the junior members. Even in recent 
times when the courts began to afford protection by the removal of Karanavans and 
the curtailment of their powers of alienation, it is well known that the junior mem¬ 
bers never interfered to prevent the destructive career of the Karanavans, irntil a 
very late stage, when the greater part of the property had been dissipated. The 
absence of individual interests of any tangible kind naturally prevented, even where 
t he junior members had the means, the incurring of expenditure of which the burden 
was certain, while tho benefit was precarious and divided. 

I may state without exaggeration that scores of wealthy families in North 
Malabar have been reduced to poverty, owing to the extravagance and dissipation of 
Karanavans, and the appathy of the junior members, and that there are not now more 
than half-a-dozen wealthy Tarawads which yet retain their ancient possessions; but 
.even in these families the irrepressible causes of disintegration are slowly but surely 
beginning to work their way; audit is not too much to say that it is merely a 
question of time how long they will be able to withstand the destructive influences 
at work. 

In the early state of society when the Nayars were engaged in the profession 
of arms, they did not lead a settled life, and were not fathers of families living with 
them, as they are now. If they formed any fugitive connexions their affections 
were not centred in their children, who remained in their Tarawads under the 
protection of the Karanavans. The Marumakkathayam system was admirably suited 
for such a state of society; but the condition of things has changed. Every member 
of a Marumakkathayam family, as a rule, now marries and lives with his wife and 
children, cither in the Tarawad house or apart from it, and therefore naturally comes 
I o regard them as constituting his own family, instead of his brothers and sisters for 
whom he has no affection or sympathy to spare. In a favourable ground the law of 
nature takes root and flourishes, displacing the artificial and unnatural system of 
Marumakkathayam. The junior members, who are like the Karanavans, human 
beings, subject to the natural sympathies and antipathies of the race, perceive the 
folly of expecting the Karanavans to extinguish their feelings of love for their wife 
and children and to ignore their claims upon their protection; and at last come to 
regard the Karanavan’s neglect of the interest of other’s children, and the aggrandize¬ 
ment of his own children, with callous indifference and philosophic resignation, 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of the time when it will be their turn to enrich their wives 
and children at the expense of the Tarawad. In a Tarawad system like this, there 
is certainly no love lost between the Karanavan and the Anandravans (junior mem¬ 
bers); and the gradual destruction of Tarawad property is the inevitable result of 
such a state of eternal discord, and natural distrust. The assertion that the Tara¬ 
wad system conduces to the preservation of property is therefore no longer true, and 
is now a mere fiction. 

On the other hand, no oue can deny the multiplication of wealthy families 
which individual industry calls into existence out of the division of property belong- 



object of tlie legislator and general utility 
.ugs, I fail to see how, in these circumstances, the pro¬ 
lan be impugned. That a law conformable to utility may happen 
to public opinion is no reason against its introduction; and time alone 
remove the ignorance and prejudice which surround every innovation. 

Those who oppose the proposed enactment do not go to the extent of assert¬ 
ing that no marriage law is required for the Malayalis; but merely try to make out 
that they have already a marriage custom which is legally valid, and that a law is 
therefore superfluous. It may be true that they kavo forms of marriage which arc 
regarded by the community as perfectly valid and sufficient for all practical pur¬ 
poses ; but it is equally true that those forms of marriages have not been recognised 
by the state as legally valid, or as possessing the usual legal incidents of a valid 
marriage. This circumstance, however unpleasant, cannot be denied by any one ; 
and the question, therefore, arises whether it is not better and expedient once for all 
to remove all doubts and difficulties by legalizing the marriages of all Marumakka- 
tlmyam Hindus ? As a compulsory law on such a subject, .cannot, for obvious reasons, 
be thought of, the only alternative is by providing an enabling marriage law of the 
kind proposed. As an infraction of liberty, every law must be distasteful in its 
nature; and it is not surprising that a law whose professed object is to restrain 
license, masked under the name of liberty, must be regarded as a positive evil by a 
large section of the community. The legislator has, therefore, only the choice of 
evils, as it is a fundamental principal of legislation that he has only to see that the evils 
which he undertakes to prevent are greater than those which he employs to prevent 
them. The evil in question is undeniably of portentous dimensions, as affecting a 
whole civilized community and is, besides, permanent in its character. 

It has been, therefore, laid down by the highest legislators that antiquity, 
which is triumphantly held out as the main reason against the measure by its oppon¬ 
ents, is no reason at all. It has been well said by a great authority that the rejec¬ 
tion of innovation means tho rejection of progress, and that it is impossible to imagine 
a body of positive law equally fitted for all times and circumstances. However 
suitable the marriage customs of Marumakkatbayam Hindus may have been found in 
a primitive state -of society, they arc certainly not fitted for the requirements of 
modern society, and should therefore be, by judicious remodelling, adapted to the 
progressive spirit and tendencies of the times. Since the dawn of civilization there 
has been no other enlightened community among whom inheritance is divorced from 
marriage, and no reason can be found for the further preservation of this relic of 
barbarism. 

The first and principal reason urged against what is called a change of in¬ 
heritance which the proposed marriage law is said to bring about, is the preservation 
of property which the. Tarawad system favors. This assertion is erroneous both in 
theory and practice. As observed by Bentham, “ there is uo arrangement more con¬ 
trary to the principle of utility than community of goods; especially that kind of 
indeterminate community where the whole belongs to each of the partners. 1st. It is 
the source of never-ending discord. Instead of being a state of satisfaction and en¬ 
joyment for all interested, it is a state of discontent and disappointment. 2nd. This 
undivided property always losses a great part of its value for all the partners. 
Subject on the one hand to all kinds of depredations, because it is not under tho 
protection of individual interest, on the other it receives no repairs or improvements. 
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ing to a single family in the other Districts; though no doubt there may be cases in 
which imprudent members destroy their portion. This is a necessary evil attaching 
to the possession of property, and can form no argument against the possession of 
separate pseperty. If the proposed law is impeached on the ground that it is calcu¬ 
lated gradually to work a change of inheritance, it is on that ground all the more neces¬ 
sary, and the sooner the thin end of the wedge is introduced, the better it would be 
for the community. A close observer of the state of Malabar society cannot fail to 
see that the Marumakkathayam system is doomed, and that the work of destruction 
is only a question of time. 

It is universally admitted that the invariable practice of the country is to give 
a share, by no means insignificant, of one’s self-acquisition to the wife and children. 
Why not then enact a law declaring them entitled to a definite portion of it in case 
of intestacy. It is the policy and the duty of the State to give legislative sanction 
to what promotes the true good of the community, and there can be no room for 
hesitation when the object intended has the unqualified approbation of tlie people. 

Another objection which deserves to bo noticed is the inconvenience which 
the existence of two systems of inheritance in one family is said to create. It is an 
evil, which is a necessary concomitant of every measure of reform, which is gradual 
and permissive in its operation, and not revolutionary and compulsory. It is pre¬ 
posterous in the extreme to say that there ought to be no partial cure, which would 
gradually eradicate the disease, but that the remedy should be thorough and instant¬ 
aneous, even at the risk of endangering life, or that there-should be none at all. This 
is the logic of those who assert that if a change of inheritance is to be affected at all, 
it must be a sweeping and thorough paced one, amounting to a wholesale introduction 
of Makkathayam, or rule of sons, or there should be no change at all. The fallacy of 
such an argument is self-evident. Are we to leave a great and besetting danger totally 
unprovided for, because of the slight inconvenience which might be experienced in 
the working of the means employed to eradicate it. Even the inconvenience is more 
imaginary than real. When the law of succession as to self-acquisition, which any 
particular member or members follow is definitely known and ascertained, there can 
really be no inconvenience or difficulty in applying the law to the particular cases. 
There can be no more inconvenience than in the existence side by side in a parti¬ 
cular locality of various unconnected and independent families governed by different 
rules of succession. It is utopian to think of assimilating the rules of succession 
governing such families, for the sake of uniformity, or convenience of those who may 
have to administer the law; and the argument on the ground of inconvenience there¬ 
fore seems to me to be. wanting in force.. The objection that a Nayar who openly 
declares his love for the cause of sound morality or, as the opponents would say, for 
his wife and children by availing himself of the provisions of the proposed law, is 
not fitted to be the Karanavan of a Marumakkathayam Tara wad, is another instance 
of false logic; for surely a man who has the courage of his conviction is by far a 
better manager of common property than a man who, under cover of an assumed 
sympathy for family custom, works his designs in the dark and sucks the life-blood 
of the Tarawad unsuspected and unperceived. 

The assertion that the general feeling of the people is against the proposed 
legislation is unfounded, as the result of the Commission is expected to prove. The 
Bill in its present form, containing as it does several unpalatable provisions, e. g., those 
regarding registration, divorce etc., is certainly not acceptable to the people; but ex- 
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cepting a very small section wlio blame by sentiment, the people in general are in favor 
of a marriage law divested of its objectionable features^ When the matter is clearly 
explained to them their apathy or prejudice is transformed into a feeling of delight at 
the prospect of having a marriage law which would deliver them from the difficulties 
which now beset them at every turn, and secure a sure means of support to their 
children. Several chieftains and influential men to whom I have explained the objects 
to be secured by a marriage law, have spontaneous^ desired me to send their petitions 
for submission to the Government and the Commission, which they promised to get 
signed by many hundreds of men. But I have always refrained from taking any part 
in such matters, being of opinion that such representations should proceed from the 
people themselves unprompted by persons in authority. As remarked above, the 
legislator has only to satisfy himself that there are real evils to be remedied, and he is 
not to be influenced by the bugbear of a popular out-cry conjured up by an interested 
minority. In the language of Bentham, “ Are we to expect the people to possess 
sound knowledge while it is yet nnattained by the legislators, by the wise men of 
the land.” 

I do not think it worth while to waste time by mentioning the other objec¬ 
tions urged by the opponents of the measure, which are 6n their face frivolous and 
unworthy of serious consideration. 

Before concluding my remarks on this subject, it may not be out of place 
briefly to touch upon some of the great disadvantages accuring from the absence of a 
marriage law. Every Marumakkathayam Hindu finds himself at present in a very 
awkward and undesirable position. He is distrusted by his wife and children on the 
one hand, and by his own sister and her children ont he other. The former are perfectly 
aware that they have no right to participate in his earnings and property, which 
belong to, and are looked upon as theirs by his sisters and nephews: the latter 
knowing that his affections are or must be centred in the former mistrust him and 
cease to have any regard for him, if all his earnings are not scrupulously made over 
to them from time to time. He is not in truth loved by his own wife and children, who, 
having no common interest, do not co-operate with him for the common good, but tiy 
to get as much out of him as possible by all sorts of arts and blandishments, often 
supplemented by love drugs. Any disposition to be liberal towards his sistei and 
nephews is regarded by them with jealousy resulting in ill-concealed estrangement, 
and it is needless to say that this is reciprocated by the sister and her children. The 
poor man is thus placed in a dilemma from which there is no means of escape. 
Often he tries to please both: but incurs their displeasure instead. If he favours one 
or the other exclusively; he often finds himself deserted in his old age, and icpentcnce 
comes too late. Domestic happiness is in such a state of things a phantom. The 
shrewd man therefore tries to keep the whole of his property in his own hands, and 
he is punished by nature for his own narrow-mindedness in the' eternal poverty of 

his children. 

The necessity, which every Marumakkathayam Hindu is, under of supporting 
two distinct sets of families, consisting of his wife and children, and sisters and 
nephews, is generally insupportable, and especially so in the absence of any ancestral 
estate. The misery which every labourer and peon suffers from the intolerable 
■ burden of supporting too large families, without the assistance of any Tarawa 
property, is a heart-rending sight, and would alone furnish an irrefragable argument 
in favor of the proposed legislation. If every female member of the larawsid, who 
n consequence of the death or desertion of the husband, now adds to the bur en o 
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the labourer or the peon, were to bring with her a small lease-hold Paramba (garden) 
or some such property of her husband, or any allowance for maintenance, howsoever 
small, it would form a substantial nucleus of property for the protection of the family. 
In* the case of wealthy families whose members would invariably be married to rich 
husbands, the addition to tho wealth of the family would be enormous. I mention 
this circumstance simply to show that those who argue that the marriage law would 
bo th« means impoverishing the Tarawad by giving a share of a member’s self- 
acquisition to his wife and children, lose sight of this prolific source of addition to 
the wealth of a family. 

Sty. I would retain the customary forms of marriage and make registration 
evidence of its legal recognition. The solemnization of marriage before tho Sub- 
Registrar, when be happens to be a member of a low caste, is opposed to usage aud 
the feelings of the people, and cannot therefore be thought of. The proposed de¬ 
claration “I (A) take thee (B) to be my lawful wife (or husband),” is also repugnant 
to the people and cannot therefore be recommended for adoption. 

Ih ofder to effect registration of marriages I would propose for adoption one 
of the two following courses:— 

(1) The parties or their guardians should sign a paper, in the j^'cscnco of 
two witnesses, stating the fact of the marriage; and on receipt of this paper the Sub- 
Registrar should register the marriage. 

(2) A marriage Registrar should be appointed for each village, or group o f 
- - " villages, and such Registrars should be appointed from the principal castes, such a s 

NAvars and Tiyans &c. Each Registrar should keep a register which ho should 
bring with him to the place of the marriage and the fact of the marriage should be 
entered in it, the signatures of the parties or their guardians being taken. He is to 
receive a fee of say Rs. 2 for each marriage; and tho Sub-Registrar should register 
the marriage on receipt of an extract from his Register. 

40 & 41 (1) Bigamy is now practiced, though rarely. The prohibition 

against it is therefore necessary. 

(2) The condition that the man must have completed the age’ of 18 years 
and tho woman age of 14 years is not now observed, and is desirable. 

(3) The assont of the legal guardian when tho man or woman is below 21 
years, is not now an indispensable condition for a valid marriage. It may therefore 
be made a sine que non. 

(4) Marriage is not now contracted within prohibited degrees of consanguinity 
or affinity, Recognized customs of the country and caste in such cases must be res¬ 
pected and upheld. 

The 1st proviso would authorize marriages between a high and low caste . 
e. g. between a Brahman and a Tiyan, or a Nayar and a Mapilla. Existing customs' 
as to caste should therefore be maintained. 

The 2nd proviso would legalize marriages between cognates, which is 
objectionable, as being opposed to usage. In Malabar, marriages are not permitted 
between cognates, howsoever remote; and in North Malabar, even between the 
same‘vamsam s’or tribes, between which there is no community of pollution. The 
proviso should therefore be so modified as to save the existing customs. 
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42. Unchastity, incurable disease, and incompatabilty of temper, are general¬ 
ly considered to be reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandham, or marriage. 
Among the lower orders a woman is frequently divorced if she is found unwilling or 
unable to do the necessary liouse-hold duties. Among them physical fitness to perform 
the house-hold duties is regarded as an indespensable qualification for the position 
of a wife. 

In practice marriages are now dissolved for no other reason chan that the 
wives are not liked by the husbands ; often an old wife is discarded to make *'oora for 
a new one, who suits the fancy of the husband. 

There have also been instances in which a wife who has borne a large number 
of children and has become a burden to the husband, has been put off as$ good 
riddance. 

In this connexion I may mention that the provisions of the proposed 1W re¬ 
garding divorce, which make divorce attainable only through a decree of Cfourt on 
proof of adultery, cruelty, &c., are distasteful to the people, and are opposed to their 
feelings, habits and traditions. They do not like the idea of being deprived of the 
freedom which they now possess in this matter, though they feel it necessary that 
its abuse should be prevented by such restrictions and safe-guards as may b? deemed 
effectual. There is no reason why tho English law of divorce, which has not been 
found the most perfect, should be imported among Marumakkathayam Hindus, who* 
in this respect, - fortunately find themselves in possession of a law, which it is the 
tendency of modern civilization to attain, and which has the approbation oi the 
greatest thinkers. 

I would again quote Bentham on the subject. He says “ Love on the part of 
the man, love and foresight on the part of the woman ; the enlightened prudonce and 
affection of parents,—all conspire to imprint the character of perpetuity on this 
alliance.” 

But what shall we think if the woman adds this clause “wo shall not be at 
liberty to separate, though hereafter we come to hate each other as wo now lovo ”? 
Such a condition would seem an act of folly; it has something about it contradictory 
and absurd'which shocks at the first glance. Everybody would agreo in regarding 
such a proviso as rash, and in thinking that humanity roquires it to be omitted. 

But it is not the woman who asks, it is the man who invokes this absurd and cruel 
clause; it is the law which imposes it on both as a condition which cannot be avoided. 
The law comes in between the contractors; it takes them by surprise in the midst of 
youthful transports in those moments which open all tho perspective of happiness; 
and it says to them “ you form this connexion in the hope of enjoyment, but I warn 
you; you are entering a prison of which the gate will never open. I shall be in. 
oxorable to the cries of your grief, and though you wound each other with your 
chains, I cannot suffer them ever to be loosened.” To believe in the perfection of tho 
object beloved, to believe in tho eternity of a passion felt and inspired, these are 
illusions which we may well pardon in two ohildren blinded by love. If there were 
a law which forbade the taking a partner, a guardian, a companion, except on tho 
condition of always keeping him, what tyranny, what madness it would be callod! 
Yet a husband is a companion, a guardian, a manager, a partner, and more yet; and 
Still, in the greater part of civilized countries, a husband cannot be had except for 
life. 
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To live under the perpetual authority of a man you hate, is of itself a state of 
slavery; but to be compelled to submit to his embraces, is a misfortune too great even 
for slavery itself. Is it said that the yoke is mutual ? That only doubles the mis¬ 
fortune. When death is the only deliverer, what horrible temptation, what crimes 
may result from a position so fatal! 

Divorce except by the decree of courts, is allowed in many civilized countries. 
In Sweden divorce is allowed for adultery on either side, which amounts to the same 
thing as permitting it by mutual consent. 

Under the Code of Frederic the parties can separate at pleasure, and marry 
again after a year’s desertion. 

kt Geneva, adultery is a ground of divorce, but it may also take place for 
mere imcompatability of character. As divorce is proclaimed in all the churches, it 
is rare; and the proclamation is a sort of public censure alwaays dreaded. 

Marriage in France has of late been made dissoluble at the pleasure of the 

parties 

Sc> a Roman marriage was dissolved by divorce in the lifetime of the parties 
by the will of both or one of them. 

X Tvould therefore propose, as an effective check on capricious divorce, that 
divorce should take place only after a year’s desertion, and that the party who wishes 
to effect '.the divorce should send to the other party a written notice setting forth the 
reasons 'and circumstances under which the dissolution is sought; and the. notice 
should 1’je signed by two relations of the man or woman, as the case may be. A copy 
of the riotice should also be forwarded to the Sub-Registrar and should remain affixed 
to th e outer wall of his office for the period of a year. 

These safe guards, especially the necessity of securing the counter-signature 
of two of the relations of the parties, and the publicity which would result from the 
fixing up of the notice in the Sub-Registrar’s office would constitute an adequate 
check upon capricious divorce. There is besides the probability of the parties being 
reconciled within the long period of a year, through the intervention of friends and 
relations ; and, if no reconciliation takes place within the time, the case is decidedly 
a fit one for a dissolution of the marital relation. 

43. The wives and children of Nayars are now invariably maintained by the 
husbands during their residence in the husband’s house; and they generally live in 
the house of the husband. During their residence in their own Tarawad the husband 
only gives them clothes, oil, and some allowance of money for incidental expenses. 
When the family of the wife happens to be poor, the husband, if he has the means 
gives his wife and children everything required for their maintenance. 

44 . . I agree in the justice and necessity of all the new rights proposed to bo 
derived from a marriage as described under this question. 

45. Sambandham is not customary between the Nayars in British Malabar 
and thoso living in Cochin and Travancore. 

(Signed) A. C. KANNAN NAMBIAR, 

District Munsif, 

Badagara. 
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1. Yes. 


No. 


3. In several cases it is forbidden. I am unable to specify instances. Nayars 
of Ch&rnata division do not intermarry with those of Sudra division. But the differ¬ 
ences between the divisions, or tho grounds of prohibitions, are so trivial and nomi¬ 
nal that, in theso days of social progress, they ought to be ignored. 

4. Yes. Such persons acting contrary to custom are kept separate, and 
are not invited for ceremonies by their caste people. 

ft. I havo not known any such instance. 

l». Korapuzha is the recognised boundary. But the stern (.sic) North Malabar 
commences from the other side of KAttakatavu, about 3 miles south of Badagara. 

7. High caste Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandham with those of 
South Malabar; but the reverse seldom takes place. 

8 . No: due, of course, to caste scruples. 

9. They very seldom do it. 

10 . Perhaps from their unfounded fear of losing caste. The Country was 
in olden days under several petty Rajahs frequently at war with each, other; and 
the prohibition of crossing the river may havo been based on tho fear of their 
modesty being outraged by aliens. 

11. When the eldest girl is about 10 or 11 years of age, the head of tho 
family convenes a meeting of friends and relations to consult about the celebration 
of this ceromony. A day is fixed in consultation with the astrologer’, in a month 
considered good for marriages. The ceremony consists of 3 or 4 days feasting of 
friends and relations, on a somewhat grand scale, with numerous religious perfor¬ 
mances such as Ashtamangalyam, Kaiyil aridukal &c. 


Lots of preliminary ceremonies, too numerous to be mentioned here, havo to 
be gone through during the first 2 days, before the advent of the auspicious hour; 
and when that hour comes, as pronounced by tho astrologer present, tho girls aro 
seated in a pandal erected and decorated for the occasion, and a small consecrated 
ornament called Thfdi, run through by a piece of thread, is tied round the neck of 
the girl by her Manavalan, assisted by her mother, or father, in the presence of all 
tho people assembled, amidst the rejoicings of all, and the blessings of the aged 
and of the family deities. This is followed by one or two ceremonies which con¬ 
summate the ceremony. In several families, Brahmins are invited as Manavalars ; 



in some cases higher castcmcn arc employed ; and in a few other cases, their own 
castemen are engaged. Each castepeoplo have, in fact, their own Manav&lans, and 
those are, if I may use the term, hired for the occasion. These Manav&lars and 
Pushpinis are important factors in the ceremony, and have their respective per- 
ejuisites. As it is, this ceremony is useless, and only tends to ruin the TarawfLd 
Many Kuranavans not unfrequently use it as a pretext to dissipate the Taraw&d 
property. If this ceremony is altogether postponed to the day of Sambandham, 
and the present Manav&lars are substituted by the future husbands, it will be some¬ 
thing. But even then unless legal sanction is accorded to it, the marriage can be of 
little utility, cither in bestowing a right to maintenance, or inheritance of property. 

12. Yes. Manav&lan. 

13. It is by no means tho custom. Asa rule, each girl has her own 
Manavalan; but in rare instances one man is engaged for two or more girls as well. 

14. No. It has never been tho custom. He forfeits his rights with the 
Tali-tyiug ceremony. The theory may be that tho women are considered free. 

15. No. 

1 G. I do not recollect. 

17. Generally not. In a very few divisions, the girls observe this 
Nambiasan class is one of them, I think. 

18. I have heard people say that, in cases of extreme poverty, the mother 
has the right to do so on Onam festival, but it is never known to have taken place 
anywhere. 

19. Yes, they must; else they are excommunicated. But a few cases of 

relaxation may bo found in Choughat and other places. Thcro is nothing but 
custom to justify this. 

20 . It is then Sambandham comes into play. It may be described thus :—• 

When a young man attains to a marriagable age, his father, or uncle, or 
mother, looks out for a wife, and, with the approval of the parents or uncle, a girl 
is selected generally, if possible, from the same caste. An auspicious day is fixed 
and tho young man attonds the girl’s family house, at night, with a few of his 
select friends and relations, and after somewhat sumptuous meals, goes through 
certain formalities. The marriage is thus consummated. 

21. Yes. There is some difference. Most of the furmalitics are dis¬ 
pensed with. 

22. There is a slight difference between the two. In South Malabar pre¬ 
sent of cloth, or money, on the day of marriage, is not observed on all occasions. 

The formalities are almost tho same throughout North Malabar. 

In South Malabar too, they arc the same except in somo very unim¬ 
portant details. 

23 Such a custom existed for a time; but now it is almost a tiling of the past. 

24. No. No where. Perhaps the custom may have been sanctioned to 
check population, 



25. Yes, 

2 G. No. The matter of disagreement between wife and husband is, in 
several cases, discussed by their parents, or their relations, and the result commu¬ 
nicated. 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. This cannot be exactly defined. She may bo either in her Tnraw&d 
house or husband’s. 

30. In North Malabar, wives generally live in their husbands’ housos. 
In South Malabar, such cases are innumerable, though not to the same extent as in 
North Malabar. 

31. Not necessarily. 

S2. 1 have never heard of such a custom of changing frequently. Asa 

rule, men and women cleave together for life. 

33. Yes. He does. 

34. He gets his food and raiment and, in a very few cases, his wife’s expenses 
also. No special allowance is paid for work done. 

They do cultivate but not for rent. They are not permitted to deal with 
the surplus as they like, but in a few cases, when they get possession of property, 
they do so. 

35. They do either or both. 

3G. They do either or both. 

37. It is quite true they often use the word, but it lias no meaning in 
law. Generally well-to-do husbands do provide for their wives and children. The 
same is the case in South Malabar too. 

38. Decidedly not. Wo have been longing for it. 

39. I would stand between the two. What I would like to do is this :— 

A few of the relatives of both parties as well as some of the respectable neigh¬ 
bours should be invited to attend the marriage; 3 or 4 of them should bo selected 
as witnesses. The bridegroom and bride should declare in tho presence of the 
witnesses and people assembled that they take each other for husband and wife. 

This declaration should bo signed by both the husband and 'wife, and by at 
least 3 witnesses, and should be presented for registration just like decrees and 
certificates of Civil Courts. All such declaration should bo brought under com¬ 
pulsory registration. Some near malo relative of the wife may be allowed to pre¬ 
sent the document for registration. The Registrar’s attendance on the ceremonies 
is altogether unnecessary. 

40. The first 3 conditions are not adhered to at present. Tho fourth is 
rigidly observed. 

41. Under the 1st condition, monogamy is insisted on contrary to Hindu 
law. I fully realize its objects; but my only doubt is whether our law should 
mililate against the Hindu law. Morals only, and not law, can preserve such 
principles. 
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42. Continued misconduct of either party, illtreatmont, or intolerable in¬ 
attention on the part of the husband, or prolonged separation of the husband, is a 
sufficient ground to dissolve the connection. 

43. The wives and children have no legal right to maintenance from the 
husbands’ families; but in a few cases wives get a small allowance for their clothing, 
and children thoir expenses for education, both as a favour. 

44. I am for thorn. A.s to the right mentioned in clause ( e ), the majority 
of the Commissioners may recollect that it was I who fought for this at first, 
before any one thought of it; and any further opinion from me on the subject 
would be superfluous. 

45. Intermarriages between Nayars of British Malabar and Cochin arc of 
frequent occurrence; but of marriages between people of Malabar and Travancore, 
I know very little. 

P. KOMU MENON. 







MARUMAKKM'HAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M r. ry. K. R. KRISHNA MENON, avargal, 

RETIRED SUB-JUDGE , 

WALLUVANAD TALUK. 


Amongst Nayars and other high caste people, a man of the higher divi- 

have Sambandham with a woman of a lower division, 
sion can . 

c ,, 3, 4 and 5. According to the original institutes of Malabar, Nayars are 
^Into 18 sects, between whom, except in the last 2, intermarriage was per* 

. • and this custom is still found to exist, to a certain extent, both in Travan- 

missiblp * 

l Cochin. This rule has however been varied by custom in British Mala¬ 
bo anc ;( ,] 1 j c i 1 a wom an of a higher sect is not now permitted to form Sambandham 

nan of a lower one. This however will not justify her total excommuni- 
Ci t' £f° m ^ ier cas ^ e a religious point of view, but will subject hor to some 
social which can be removed by her abandoning the sambandham, and 

. g a certain fine to the Enangans, or caste-people. The disabilities aro the 
invitation of her to feasts and other social gatherings. But she cannot 
be prevented from entering the pagoda, from bathing in the tank, or touch¬ 
ing the well &c. A Sambandham originally bad, cannot be validated by a 
Pr&yaschitham. In fact, Prayaschitham implies the expiation of sin, which 
can bo incurred only by the violation of a religious rule. Here the rule 
violated is purely a social one, and not a religious one, and consequently 
Prayaschitham is altogether out of the place. The restriction is purely tho 
creature of class pride, and this has been carried to such an extent as to pre¬ 
vent the Sambandham of a woman with a man of her own class, among certain 
aristocratic families. For instance, a lady of the Zamorin’s family is not allowed 
to consort with a man of Er&di, Vellodi, or Nedung&di sect, although ho is of the 
same sect with hor. In like manner, amongst tho Kiriyam, Palliohan and ClArnna 
sects who liavo attained some Edaprabhu-ship (middle lordship), the ladies aro 
not permitted to consort even with men of their own sect. In the families of 
Pozhav&yi Nayar, Kavalappara Nayar, Kong&t Nayar, Mannfir Nayar and those 
of other Edaprabhus, this rule is strictly observed, as they still think that it is more 
honorable to allow their ladies to be kept by Brahmans than being allowed to 
consort with the men of their own sect. This prohibition is somewhat similar to 
that obtaining among the Brahmins on the other side of the ghauts, where it is not 
customary for a man of Oadama sect to marry an Ashta Sahasrom girl, and vico 
versA But when a marriage actually takes place between them, I do not think 
thafthe Law will go to the length of declaring the marriage invalid on that 
grouud. It is true that tho relatives will at first kick up a row, but they will 
become gradually cooled, especially when the married parties are influential. 

G. K6ra river, which is styled “Gh&ra” in Sanskrit, is the recognised 
boundary between North and South Malabar for caste purposes. 



7 and 8. Nayai’S of North Malabar, usually consort with women of South 
Malabar. There aro few instances of the Nayars of South Malabar consorting with 
women of North Malabar. For instance, the late K&rarfipally Sekhara Kurup, who 
was a native of South Malabar, married a lady of Palliyil lipase in North Malabar; 
and one Eroman Nayar, lato Deputy Jailor and a native of Sotfik Malabar, married 
the daughter of the late Nazir of the Sub Court, Tellickerry, wiho is a native of 
North Malabar. I have heard 2 or 3 other instances also. The wo^en of North 
Malabar are, as a rule, uneducated, and tho men even in well-to-do families a ^ ow 
their women to work in the field, and in personal attractiveness and iSt refined 
manners, they are far inferior to their sisters in South Malabar, and they ^ nn0 £ 
cross tho ICAra river. These circumstances account for the fewness of s ^ ^ 
stances. Mutual intercourse between them is expressly permitted by tkf ^ ^ ^ 
ing text in Kerala M&hatmyam, viz :—Translation of Sldlea —(The sons of ^ 
Gantharwa women may have mutual intercourse with the daughters of G<-. ^ vrwa 
and Deva females respectively, and vico versa in the country of KArala).' ^ ^ . g 
passage, tho sons of Deva females are the Nayars of South Malabar, . ^ 
daughters of the Gantharwa females aro tho women of North Malabar, 
according to this M&katmyara, tho country between Capo Comorin and Gho 


was colonised by the descendants of a DAva female and those of her six ban 
and tho country betwoon the Ghora river and Paysasini river in Kizhoor, at 


because 
ra river 

i 

dmaids, 

Kftsar- 


god, by the descendants of a Gantharwa fomalo and thoso of her six han<^ 
and tho country between Payassini river and GhAkarnam in North Canara,i 
descendants of an Asura female and those of her six handmaids. ; ^ 

9 and 10. There is no caste or religious prohibition for a Woman of No..,^ 
Malabar crossing tho Korapuzha river; but tradition says that apolitical reason 
existed for the prohibition. When the Cliirakkal Raja and the Zamorin were 
at war, certain ladies of North. Malabar who came to the Zamorin’s territory were 
ravished by certain Mapilla subjects of the latter, and the Chirakkal Raja then 
ruled that no femalo of his kingdom should come over to the Zamoriu’s territory. 
This appears to be tho solo reason of tho existing prohibition. As tho reason of 
the rulo has ceased, the rule also ought to cease. 


11 and 12. T&li-kottu Kalyanam is not a marriage in any sense of the 
word as undrstood by the civilized world. The principle object of a marriage is 
sexual intercourse, and this idea nover euters into the heads of cither man or 
woman who goos through this ceremony. This is somewhat analogous to what a 
Devadasi (dancing girl attached to pagodas) of other countries undergoes before 
she begins her profession. Among Royal families and those of certain Edapra- 
bhus a Kskatliriya, and among tho Ch&rna sect, a Nedungadi, is invited to tho 
girl’s house at an auspicious hour appointed for tho purpose, and iu, tho prosenco of 
friends and castomen ties t&li around her neck, and goos away after receiving 
certain fee for his trouble. Among tho other sects, the horoscope of the girl is 
examined along with those of the boys of her Enangan (a reconciled member of 
ones own clan) families, and tho boy whose horoscope is found to agree with hers 
is marked out as a fit person to tie the tftli, and a day is fixed for the t&li-tying 
ceremony by the astrologer and information given to the K&ranavan of the boy's 
family. On the appointed day the boy is invited to a house near that of the girl 
where he is fed with his friends by the head of the girl’s family. This feast is 
called “Ayani Gnu” and the boy is henceforth called “Manavfdan” or “Pillai.” 
From the house in which the Manav&lan is entertained a procession is formed 
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44. I approve of tlie principles contained in (a) (b) ( c) (c) and (f) but in 
■(d) I would make a change. My proposal is this. “Where a man who has mar¬ 
ried under this form, dies intestate, his property should bo divided, going to his 
wife and children jointly. £ to his taraw&d, and ^ to his mother and her descendants ; 
on failure of .any one class, the other two to take property in moieties, and where 
there is only one of the three classes, the whole property to go to that class. Where 
a woman dies intestate, her property should devolve on her children in equal 
shares. ” I do not think it necessary that tho husband should be allowed any share 
in the property of his deceased wife, nor is.it necessary to consider tho clauns of 
*the Taraw&d, for my reasons for making the suggestion as to divisions of property 
etO'.jiot apply to a woman’s estate. 

45. Sambandham is allowable, and customary, between Nayars of British. 
Malabar and those of Cochin and Travancore. 

T. GOPALA.N NAIU. 

Deputy Collector 

Cohnboloi 





MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSiaN. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

It. R. RY. T. GOPALAN NAYAR avargal, b. a., b. i. 

DEP UTY OOLLECTOR, 

COIMBATORE. 

1. Amongst Nayars and higher castes, a man of a higher division may 
form Sambandham in a lower division except tho last four of the 18 classes of 
Sudras^ 2 -* Chetty (bazaar man), Chilian (weaver), Velnthedan (waslierraan) and 
y e l a k^athravan (barber). 

2. The same liberty is not generally accorded to a woman but instances aro 
n0 t v ra I lt ^ n g suc k Sambandhams, even though during the Sambandham, tho 
woin ^ n would Dot and could not take meals in her Sambandhakftran’s houso 

or tpraw&d. 

3. Sambandham is not generally formed between divisions of disputed supe¬ 
riority' Sudra and Ch&rnata CAch claims to be higher than the other and there 
p,oing no mutual agreement, no Sambandham generally takes place. The samo is 
the case among Vattfik&dan, Pallich&n and Athilcurissi also. 

4. The formality attached to a Sambandham against customary law is tho 
excommunication of tho woman where tho difference in degree is very great, for 
instance a Nayar woman forming Sambandham with a Tiyan. The excommuni¬ 
cation in cases of this sort, oxtends to tho prohibition against tho woman enter¬ 
ing temples, touching tank and wells &c. When the difference in degree is not 
great, or where the man and woman are both of the fourteen upper classes of 
Sudras, and tho castoman of the woman do not approve of the Sambandham, tho 
woman is boycotted on all festivo occasions, that is no one of the caste people 
would go to her for any ceremony nor would she be invited for any. 

5. Such a Sambandham cannot be validated by any Pr&yaschitham but tho 
penalty may be avoided by a denial or discontinuance of the Sambandham, and 
where the caste has a ruler (Raja or Nambudri) he has also to be propitiated. 

G. Tho boundary between North and South Malabar is Korapuzha. 

7. Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandham with women in South 
Malabar but not vice versa. 

8. There is no legal prohibition agaiust a Nayar of South Malabar forming 
Sambandham in North Malabar; but it is not practiced because of the prohibition 
agaiust North Malabar women crossing tho Korapuzha southwards. 

9. Women of North Malabar may not cross to the South of Korapuzha. 

10. The reason is this; The ruler of the Southern part of North Malabar 
was l’orJ&lhiri (Raja of Kadathan&d). lie was originally King of Calicut but was 
expelled bv tho Zamorin and driven northwards. .The bitter ernnitv between the 



two Princes led to a mutual prohibition of intercourse; but the native sovereignity 
has come to an end, the prohibition is dying out, n-ud has died out except in the 
case of North Malabar women. 

11. The first part of tlio t&likettu kalliyauam is AshtaMan- 

galyam. This is a religious ceremony having no real bearing on the Kaly&nam 
itself. Tlio next is the tying of the tali at the time named or specified by tho 
astrologer (Kanisan). Tho t&li string is placod round tho neck of thd girl by the 
mail, and it is actually tied by the girl’s mother or other near female relations. The 
man lives as a bridegroom for tho four days the coremony last, except wherO^tho 
man is a higher caste man. The ceremony is an exact representation of marriage 
and the tMi is the recognized emblem of married life. The girls on whom b\is 
operation is to be performed, are taken to the place of performance by the n ia ] 0 
members of their taraw&d, but those members are not allowed to touch them a fter 
tho tali is tied. 

12. The man who tics tho t&li is a Kshatria Tirumulpad, a Ncdu^g&j^ a 
Kiriyatliil Nayar, or an Enangan. Various divisions have various.arranga* ncn t s 
about tho man. The name of the man who ties tho tdli is Manala-pilla (ln.crally 
bridegroom). 

13. The same man ties the tali round tlio necks of several girls at ^] 10 
samo timo and place except when ho is an Enangan, in which case a man is rcqi; i rcc t 
for each girl. _ 

14. Tlio man who ties the tdli does not thereby secure a right to cohabit 
with the girl. The only explanation, I can find for it is that tho original anul 
borrowed .signification of tlio ceremony is lost, and Kaly&nani now remains an 
unmeaning and superfluous formality. 

15. There is no prohibition against the man who tics tlic tdli, afterwards 
forming Sambandham with tlic girl. 

] G. I do not know of any such instances personally, but I have heard that 
this is practiced. 

17. When the man dies, the girl observes pollution if tlio man belongs to 
tho same casto as herself. Some carry the principle much further for instance tho 
Nambidis of Chowghat perform marriages in pure Hindu form, but the woman are 
afterwards allowed to form Sambandham with Nambidis or Nambudiris. When 
tlio man who married the woman dies, tlic woman observes pollution and is also 
debarred from wearing jewels afterwards. She becomes a widow except as to 
shaving the head, but the Sambandham may continue. 

IS. . Tfdi, is sometimes tied round tho neck of a girl by her mother in tho 
presence of tlio earthen idol worshipped in every house at Onam. This is rarely 
douo now and that only by very poor people. 

19. Evory girl should undergo tho- t&likottu ceremony beforo reaching tho 
ago of puberty. Tliero is nothing but custom to justify tho rule. 

20. Tho representatives of both houses (tho tarw&ds of tlic boy and girl) 
meet and consult horoscopes. If a match is agreed on, a day is fixod. The bride¬ 
groom having takon the permission of his elders, formally proceeds with a number 
of followers to the house of the bride so as to reach there after nightfall. They 



proceed to the room of the bride and there the leader of the bridegroom's* party 
asks the mother's permission for tho bridegroom visiting tlio brido for six months. 
The bridegroom and party remain there that night and depart beforo day 
break. Anothor night tho bridegroom goes again with a smaller following, and 
pays tho brido a §rim of money to socurc lior consent to the continuance 
of tho visits and leraves the house before day-break. Then the woman of the bride¬ 
grooms’ house-go to the bride’s and take her to his house on an auspicious day and 
tho Samba'flclham continues. 

51. Where the bridegroom is a Nambudiri or a Pattar, tho consultation of 
horospopes, is dropped. Suitability as judged thereby is made to givo way to 
expediency. 

22. In North Malabar, the chief ceremony is tho gift of cloths, but that is 
not generally done in South Malabar on the first night. I understand that in parts 
of South Malabar, other than Palghat, the reference to the six months’ term is 
dropped. If so I believe it is only duo to the march of education. 

23. Tlioro is no prohibition against a woman having Sambandham with 
more than one man at the same time; but except in parts of Walluvanad Taluk and 
of tho Native States, I do not think it is now practiced. 

2 i. There is no prohibition as stated in tho answer to question 23. 

25. A woman may terminate a Sambandham when she pleases. 

2G. 1 have heard that formerly a woman had to return tho money she 

received on the 2nd night, (vide answer to Question 20) before she could dissolve 
the connection, but even that formality has now disappeared. 

27 & 28. A man may have Sambandham in moro houses than ono at tho 
same time, and there is nothing to prevent him from doing it. 

29. During Sambandham tho woman usually lives iu her own taraw&d and 
the Sambandhakk&ran visits her there, except on festive occasions, when slto has to 

. go to the Sambandhakk&ran’s house (if allowable). Tho official classes arc forced 
to violato the rule and those instances arc becomiug large. 

30. I understand that a woman usually lives with her Samband hakldran 
in North Malabar. 

31. The only liability of a Sarabandhakk&ran is to givo the woman cs'ozpp 

cue®bare maintenance, or oil and cloth. The woman and her 

children arc fed by their tarawad and they get the extras such as oil, clothes from 
the Sambandhakkaran who has also to pay for the woman’s confinement. . It is 
doubtful if the courts would recognize even this. 

32. Among the educated classes permanency of Sambandham is becoming 
tho rule and among Nambudiris &c„ the rule is the other way. 

33. Sambandhakkaran feeds and cloths his wife and children when they 
livo with him. 

3 k When Auandravars work for tho taraw&d tho Karanavan does not 
grant them any allowance on that account. They often cultivate tarawfid lands' 
for rent and the surplus is tho self-acquisition of the Anandravan who makes it. 

35. Some Auandravars work for the tar awful (rare) and seme lor 


themselves 



I. 

30. Tho earnings are not handed over to the Karanavan but the acquirer 
maintains his wife and childron and also maintains Ids own T&vazlu (wnajyH). 

37. Property is given in Putr&vak&sam in North Malabar, and tlio woman 
and her descendants take the property jointly so as to form a separato taraw&d 
with respect to that property. There is nothing analogous in South Malabar. 

38. I sec no objection to a pormissive marriage law being provided for 
Nayars, except two that I have lately heard. (1) Tho Nambudiris: and other 
aristocrats, who do not like to have any obstacle put in the way of the ex'SCPiso of 
their unbounded license. (2) The permissive law may very soon ripen inter ,2 
powor in the land so that the people who do not follow it may be ashamed of them¬ 
selves, and yet may not care to change the old custom. Both these are, I think, 
dog-in-the-manger objections. 

80. So far as the form of marriage is concerned, I do not think any change 
is necessary. What is wanted is reliable evidence of the fact of marriage. Regis¬ 
tration may be made compulsory to provide the best evidonce possible. I do not 
see tho fun of constituting the Sub-Registrar our marriage Iligh Priest. 

40. (1) This is new and not a part of the existing system, but the provision 
is necessary. , 

(2) There is no limitation of ago now either way. Hence tho provision 

is now. 

(3) Now tho rule is that Sambandkam should be with tho consent of 
tlio heads of both Taraw&ds, either previously obtained or subsequently ratified.- 
This provision'To my reading makes the previous consent a sine qua non for tjio 
validity of tho marriage. 

(4) The condition docs not differ from tho existing Bystem but tho 
provisoes do. The first proviso is a well devised attempt to do away with the 
existing difficulties of tho inter-divisional marriages. I am entirely in favour of 
this proviso. The second proviso is a limitation upon the existing disqualifications. 
Now two members of a Tarawad cannot intermarry however remote their consan¬ 
guinity or affinity is. 

41. I have no additions to make to the above conditions but would suggest 
tho foilwing alterations. In (2) the marriageable age of the girl may be put 
down at 12 instead of at 14 (Scotch act). Girls very often attain full maturity 
when they are 12 or 13 years old. In (3) the ago of 21 may bo altered to tho ago 
of majority as prescribed by tho Indian majority act. In (4) I would omit proviso 
2 altogether for I do not think tho time has come to split-up our Taraw&ds to 
such an extent as to let a member of a branch marrying in another branch of the 
same Taraw&d. 

42. Adultery by the wife is the chief ground of a dissolution of Samban- 
dham. Inequality of temper now suffices, or the inclination of either party to 
dissolve. 

43. When a woman and her children live with tlio Sambandhakk&ran of 
course they arc maintained by him if lie has funds of his own ; or if not, if it pleases 
tho Karanavan to give tlio Anandaravar funds therefor. The woman and children 
cannot under existing law chum their maintenance from their KAranavan cither, for 
they live away from the Tarawad house. 



27 and 28. A man may havo Sambandham in more than one house and 
according to the custom now observed there is nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

29 and 30. During Sambandham, the woman, except in the case of her 
being a member of aristocratic family, sleeps and takes her meals in the house of 
her Sambandhakkflran. In South Malabar this was not the usual custom in former 
days. But for the last 25 or 30 years at least, the practice both in North and 
South Malabar in this respect is the same. 

31. As long as the woman and her children live in the house of her Sam- 
bandhakkaran he is bound to maintain them according to the custom. But when 
they live in their own Tamvfid he is not bound to feed them ; but he is simply to 
give them cloth and oil. If the Sambandhakkflran happen to be a Nambudiri, or 
Pattar, she seldom lives with him; but is usually visited by him in her own house* 
This is invariably the custom amongst the ladies of aristocratic houses, both in 
North and South Malabar. 

32. As a general rule, Sambandham lasts until the death of cither party, 
and changing Sambandham frequently, is considered disgraceful, especially in res- 
pectablo families. 

33. The father feeds and clothes his children. 

34. No special allowance, as a rule, is allowed by the K&ranavan to an 
Anandaravan who works for the Tarawftd. An Anandaravan often takes lease 
from tho KAranavan of Tarawfld lands, and pays the usual rent to him. With tho 
surplus, he doals as he pleases, it being considered a3 his self-acquired property. 

35. An Anandaravan seldom works for the common benefit of the Tarawfld. 
If he works or not, he is entitled to maintenance; and consequently he is not parti¬ 
cularly anxious to work for the common benefit—but tries to make property 
for himself. 

36. He usually gives his earnings to his wife and children, and not to his 
KAranavan. 

37. What a Marumakkathfiyam man gives to his wife and children as a 
gift is often called “ Puthrfl.vakfi.sam ” both in North and South Malabar. It is 
sometimes called “ Kattil Stflnam ” in Palghat, and Temelapuram. Though styled 
Putbrfivakttsam (son’s right) it does not impart any legal right on the part of the 
son to demand for it. A man lies under a moral obligation to support his wife and 
children, and this moral duty creates a corresponding right in those to whom it is 
owing and this gift is intended to satisfy that right—and the property so obtained 
is therefore called Puthrfl.vakfl.sam in contradistinction to property obtained from 
the Tarawfld. 

38. There is not the slightest objection to providing a permissive Marriage 
Law for Nayars. On tho other hand, the decisions of tho Madras High Court in 
second appeal Suit No. 238 of 1868 (4 M. H. R. P. 203) and in Criminal Revision 
Petition No. 80 of 82 have decided that cohabitation of a man and woman under 
a similar system of law, which enjoins greater formalities in celebrating the union, 
does not constitute such a marriage as is contemplated in those sections of the 
Penal Code which provide for the punishment of offences against the marriage 
right. The security created by the customary law is thus shaken by the decisions 
of the highest court, and statutary law alone can now re-establish that security. 
A more extensive learning of law has enabled tho young generation to discover that 
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the Sambandham docs not amount to a legal marriago and that they can assail with 
impunity the rights supposed to havo been created by Sambandham. Lately there 
have been many instances on the part of well-to-do men to carry off the wives of 
poor husbands, and consequently a law to give permanency to marriage has 
become absolutely necessary. Freedom of contract is one of the natural rights of 
a freeman, and none can deny that the most important contract which a man is 
capable of making is marriage, and every civilized Government is therefore bound 
to recognise in its subjects the right of contracting marriage. The proposed Law 
does not ask anything moro than this privilege. It simply makes lawful for a 
Marumakkathayam follower to contract marriage. The law is thus purely optional 
and only seeks to revoke some restrictive law, which is opposed to good morals. 
This restrictive law is supposed to have originated from the selfish desire of a 
Brahmin ruler to preserve the importance of his own castemeu. He ordained that 
the eldest son of a Brahmin family alone should marry, lest its property be split by 
division, and that the younger sons should consort with Nayar women. The 
Brahmins thus required Nayar womon for their consorts. Again, the thirty 
thousand Brahmins whom ho enrolled as soldiors for the protection of the country 
became disgusted with their new profession, and consequently returned to thoir 
sacerdotal avocations. He thus required Nayars for soldiers, and their women for 
the consorts of tho younger sons of the Brahmins. He consequently prohibited 
marriage amongst them lest family affection may ever enter into the hoad of man, 
and lest women may havo any scruple for being allowed to bo kept by Brahmans. 
He expressly ruled that there should be no chastity among them (aJsroV'yray tyro* 
enrr^, P&thivritbya-vritham-masthu) and that they shouldsatisfy the lusty desire of 
the Brahmins. Even at thepresent day a Nambudri thinks that ho has a right to have 
sexual intorcourso with a Nayar lady whatever might be the position of her husband. 
TheBritishGovernment having no desire to protect the importance of the Nambudris, 
and to make moans for satisfying their carnal desires by compelling Nayar womon to 
become prostitutes, is not only justified in removing the restriction but is absolutely 
bound to do so. The reason of the rule of the prohibition having now ceased to exist 
the rule should also go with it. Further the people have now attained such a degree 
of enlightenment and civilization as to enable thorn to discover the immorality and 
unreasonableness of their present custom, and are therefore longing for a change in 
their law of marriage and inheritance. Amougst the persons with whom I 
conversed on the subject, 99 out of 100 are in favour of tbc change. Most of the 
educated peoplo are certainly in favour thereof and the opponents are usually found 
among the members of aristocratic families,—Anandaravans of rich K dr an a vans, 
men of loose and licentious characters, and superstitious ignorant persons, who still 
labour under the idea that Brahmins are earthly Gods, and that it would bo sinful 
to throw any obstacle in the way of their free sexual intercourse with their women. 
In tho first three cases the objection arises from motives of self-interest and no 
heed should consequently be paid to it, and in the last case they are to be pitied. 
The law is only permissive, and they need not therefore incur the sin. 

39. I shall retain both the form proposed in tho Bill, and also the existing 
form of Sambandham which the parties should be allowed to legalize by registra¬ 
tion. Many-well-to do peoplo object to go before a Registrar to solemnize their 
marriages and make him a sort of marriage priest. I would therefore propose that 
such people as would object to go before the Registrar may be allowed to legalize 
their Sambandham at some subsequent period. By allowing both the forms, those 



that catfnot wait may at once go and celebrate their marriago in tho form proposed 
in the Bill, and those that are anxious to ascertain whether tho union will be happy 
or not may legalize it by Registration at a subsequent period. The marriage should 
then take effect from the date of the Sambandham, and not from the date of Regis¬ 
tration. In the fourth condition instead of the words “any law or recognised cus¬ 
tom” I would substitute “Hindu law as observed in Southern India”. Section 19 
allows any other person to object to the proposed marriage. 

It is true that the word “other” after the word “Guardian” implies a man 
of the same kind. But it is dangerous to have such dubious words in a special 
enactment, and consequently instead of. tho words “any other person”, the words 
“any member of the Taraw&d of either party, or his or her father if he be of the 
same caste with him or her”, may be substituted. 

40. The conditions of a validmarriago under tho proposed Act differ from 
those of the Sambandham recognised in practice in the following respects:—(1) 
Under the proposed law neither party must at the time of the marriage have a hus¬ 
band or wife living; whereas under tho oxisting practice the man may have a wife 
at the time, (2) The man must have completed the age of 18, and tho woman tho 
age of 14; whereas the age limit according to tho present practice is 10 and 12 
respectively, (3) if each party has not attained tho age of 21, he or sho must 
obtain the consent of his or hor logal Guardian to the marriago; wheroas Samban¬ 
dham requires this consent even after tho ago of 21, (4) tho relation of tho parties 
must not bo such in respect of con-sanguinity, or affinity, that according to any 
recognised custom, a marriage between them would be improper; whereas Samban¬ 
dham recognises only the Hindu law for determining whether tho connection would 
be improper on tho ground of consanguinity or affinity. I approve of the first two 
conditions of the proposed Law. As to the 3rd, I would reduce the age of woman 
to 16; because at 21 sho may become the mother of several children, and it is cruel 
to restrain her liberty in conjugal matters for so long a period. In point of con¬ 
sanguinity, instead of having tho vaguo words "any law or recognised custom”, 
I would like to substitute “Hindu Law as observed in Southern India”—Proviso 
1. I would like to recast it in the following words :—No such rule of Hindu Law 
other than one relating to consanguinity or affinity shall prevent them from marry¬ 
ing. I shall strike out the 2nd proviso altogether as it would permit a marriago 
between the members of one and the same Tarawad which is repugnant to the feel¬ 
ings of tho present generation. Under the proposed Act, a Tiyan may marry a 
Nayar woman and vice vers&; which under the existing state of society is revolt¬ 
ing to the feelings of every Nayar. To guard against such marriages, the consent 
of the Karanavans, or of tho majority of the members of the respective Tara- 
wads of the man and woman, should be inado a condition for retaining his or her 
right of property in theso Taraw&ds. 

41. I would not omit any of the conditions contained in tho 4th Section 
of the Bill but would add the consent of the Taraw&d evidenced either by the will 
of the KAranavan, or by those of tho majority of its subordinate members, as a 
condition not for tho validity of tho marriage, but for keeping-up the rights of 
Tarawftd property of the parties to the marriage. 

42. Adultery on the part of woman, or loss of caste of either party by 
conversion to another religion or otherwise, or refusal on the part of the woman to 
cohabit with her husband, or such permanent illness or disease as to incapacitate 
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either party for the exercise of conjugal rights, is now considered as sufficient rea¬ 
son for dissolving a Sambandham. The same grounds may be retained in the 
proposed law as valid reason for dissolving a marriage—but the process prescribed 
in the Indian Divorce Act should not bo the sole means of dissolving the marriago. 
A Nayar would be the last person to go before a public court, and to ask for a 
divorce on the ground of his wife’s adultery. His sense of honor will not permit 
him to do so—and considering the difficulties of dissolving the marriage, he may 
be slow in contracting it. It is thereforo desirable in the interest of the proposed 
Law to remove the apprehension of this difficulty. The parties slioidd therefore 
be allowed an opportunity of dissolving tho marriage by a mutual agreement,with¬ 
out going before a public court for tho purpose. At the same time, the permanency 
of the marriago should not be allowed to be disturbed by tho more caprice of either 
party. Under the prospects of having a richer husband, tho woman or her relations 
are often induced to break off the Sambandham with a poor husband to enable her 
to marry the richer man. In such cases, the man’s feelings are wounded—and under 
the impulse of the moment he might enter into an agreement for dissolving 
the marriage. To prevent such occurrences, it is advisable to allow the parties a 
cortaiu period, say one year, to ponder over tho matter of their disagreement. The 
party desirous of dissolving the marriage should give notice to the otlior of his or 
her desertion through tho Registrar of the office in which their Marriago had boon re¬ 
gistered, and if tho parties could not make-up their quarrel during a period of one 
year from the date of the said notice, they may then enter into a mutual agreement 
of dissolution and havo it registered by the Registrar through whom tho notice 
was served. This will have the effect of a divorce and save the parties from tho 
disgrace of exposing their shame before a public court. If either party is still 
insisting upon keeping-up tho marriage relation, he or she may go beforo tho 
court. In that case, it is tho deliberate intention of tho party to go to disgrace 
and none would pity them. 

43. As long as the wife and children remain with her husband, he and his 
Taraw&d are now under a moral obligation to maintain them. But when she and 
her children live in- her own Tarawad house, the Tar aw fid feeds them aud tho 
husband supplies the wife with oil and cloth and other sundry expenses. 

44. I approve of the conditions contained in clauses (a) to (/). But,aslalready 
remarked, the consent of the Taraw&d to the marriage should be a condition to keep 
alive the rights of the wife and children to the property thereof. It can hardly bo 
denied that the highest object of affection of a man is bis own wifo and children— 
and amongst all civilised nations the right of succession to a man’s property is 
regulated by the dogreo of natural affection which he entertains for the heir. All 
over the world, the sou succeeds to his father’s estate as he stands foremost in his 
father’s affection. It is the father who brought him into this world—and it can bo 
hardly doubted that tho responsibility for making provision for him ought to rest 
on tho father. The great majority of the Marumakkatli&yam peoplo are in favor 
of giving their earnings to their children, and they even attempt to carve out 
secretly from their TarawA.1 property something to enable them to mako sufficient 
pi-ovision for their children. At the present day, it is the wish of every Malayali 
to give his earnings to his children and by passing the proposed Law the legisla¬ 
ture would simply make legal wlmt every ono observes in practice. The opponents 
of tho proposed law urge two principal grounds against the change; viz., (1) the 
Taraw&d brought-up the man, and it is therefore just that ho should make a return 
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for it, (2) that the members of the family perform the funeral rites—and that they 
should therefore take the heritage. As to the 1st ground, at least for the last 
twenty years, it is the father who usually brings-up and educates his children. 
The Karan avail, as a rule, is unsympathetic and seldom educates the Anandaravars. 
He barely feeds them; because, by a positive rule of law he is bound to do so. 
Moreover it is only an element for consideration in determining whether the earn¬ 
ings of the person are his self-acquired property or not. If he acquired them with 
the aid of the Tarawad, they become common property thereof and they would not 
in that case pass to the wife and children under the proposed law. But if it is 
once determined that the property is his self-acquisition, ho has an absolute right 
in it and can dispose of it at his pleasure without making any compensation to the 
Tarawad for having brought him up. The right of dispose is not merely a pri¬ 
vilege accorded to him as it was the case with the ancient Romans before the time 
of the Emperor Justinan. After Justinan the property of a Filins familias des¬ 
cended to his personal heirs, and the Nayars at tho beginning of the British rule 
had reached this stago of the Roman poriod although a few decisions of the High 
Court tend in an opposite direction. The property should therefore descend to his 
children as they would be his personal heirs. As to the second ground, tho fitness 
of a person to make funeral cakes to the deceased is no doubt a condition of inheri¬ 
tance under the Aryan Law. But this is a peculiar doctrine of Jemootha Vdhana> 
and his followers observed in Northern India. In tho Southern part of India even 
the normal Hindus do not follow this doctrine. Tho MitaJcshara the greatest 
authority on inheritance in Southern India altogether ignores the religious merit. 
Persons who confer no religious benefits whatever are admitted as heirs under thi3 
Law. In this part of tho country the capacity to confer religious bonefits is not 
the ground for regulating succession. Even if thi3 capacity be considered as tho 
paramount reason for regulating succession, the son should stand foremost among 
the persons who can present funeral cakes with any spiritual efficacy. Nayars are 
essentially Hindus in religion, and Hindu Sastras must bo their authority for seek¬ 
ing spiritual benefits by performance of post obit ceremonies. Whomsover the 
Hindu Sastras name to bo the fittest person for the performance of such ceremonies 
for other Hindus, he must equally be the fittest person for Nayars also. That this 
person is the son, no Hindu can deny; and in fact he now performs such ceremonies 
and gets nothing from his father in return. It is true that there are some texts in 
“Manu,” “Y&tuyavaikya” and others to the effect that a Sudra,who does not know 
his father,may present oblations to his maternal uncle. If these texts arc of any 
authority, they must bo equally binding upon the Sudras all over India. They are 
found among the texts which recognise 12 sorts of sous and recommend a brahmin 
to make over his wedded wife to another to beget a son(6ioftaa®9?5). They are now 
absolute and binding upon none. The Kerala M&hatmyam which is sot up as a 
special authority for Malabar, also treats the father as the highest object of 
reverence and recommends the performance of uncle’s funeral ceremonies as 
if one would do for his own father 

“Mfitthul&n&nja sarask&ram pitrunuddhisya j&thayah," and the promiscuous inter¬ 
course recommended in the previous chapter and the consequential inability 
of one to know his own father is the sole ground assigned for the rule. It will 
be thus seen that there is no force in the argument which some set up that 
the key of spiritual salvation amongst the Sudras is with the nephew and that the 
legislature cannot order the transfer of inheritance from the nephew to the son 
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without transferring such key also to the former. In fact, the key was never with 
the nephew if the Hindu religious works are to be believed. The Gist and 62nd 
rules of Anuch&ram arc not pretended to enact any now law. It is a mere codifi¬ 
cation of what had been already enacted by l’arasu R&nia—because, Marumakka- 
thftyam system of inheritance had existed before Sankar&chariar promulgated those 
rules of Anfrch&ram—and Kfirala IVI&h&tmyam is thus the sole basis of the law— 
and wo have soon there is not much in it in support of the argument. Under the 
Marriago system now proposed to be introduced, a Nayar would as any other 
Hindu, bo certain of his father—and therefore there is no harm in changing the 
lino of succession from the nephew to the son, as the sole reason given for the 
existing system will then disappear. If the nephew still considers that ho is under 
a moral obligation to perform his uncle's funeral rites and docs perform 
them, he will be only doing what the son has been hitherto doing without 
any remuneration. Even at the present day, the nephew does not invariably 
perform them—and as a rule, a distant member of tho Taraw&d, who has 
no particular business to transact is told off to attend to them. The reli¬ 
gious belief in the efficacy of the nephew’s performing the ceremonies is thus 
already shaken, and indeed in practieo the nephew does not as a rule now get the 
inheritance. The High Court thinking that the right of an Anandravan to hold 
incumber and dispose of his self-acquired property, is a mere personal privilege ac¬ 
corded to him, as it was the case to a Filius familias under the Roman Law before 
Justinan, has ruled that it should incorporate itself with the Taraw&d estate and 
nass to tho management of the K&ranavan, who as a rule is a distant relative 
possessing no religious merit for performing the obsequial ceremonies with any 
spiritual efficacy even under the K6rala Mfih&troyam. For all practical purposes 
the Court-made law has thus already taken the heritage from the nephew, and the 
Legislature will only now mako its devolution moro natural and reasonable. As 
Taraw&d is a mere civil family and no religions element enters into its constitution 
it is an utter nonsense to talk of tho key of Salvation being with the nephew. The 
two grounds urged are thus shown to be no valid grounds for not changing the line 
of succession and it is for this reason I approve of the proposed law. I however 
think that tho maintenance of tho mother of the deceased ought to be a charge 
upon his or her estate. 

45. It is customary. 

K. R. KRISHNA MENON, 

Retired Sub-Judge, 

Walluvauad Taluk. 
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To 

II. M. WINTEBBOTIIAM Es.,., 

Cullcdor of Malahov, 

On Special duty. 

Sir, 

The questions on which you have asked my opinion arc (1) Is it in your 
opinion, desirable to pass a permissive Law enabling Hindus under the Marumaka- 
tayam or Aliya Santunam Law to contract a marriage such as the Law will recognise ? 

(2.) Is it desirable that the said Hindus should be given the power of dis¬ 
posing of their self-acquired property by will ? 

I shall first deal with question No. 1. Discussions on that question, and pro¬ 
posals of reform in the existing system, have been before the Malayali public 
for some years. The records of the Kerala Sabha, which have been summarised 
in a small printed pamphlet, a copy of which you can get from the Secretary of the 
Sabha, will shew that in 1878 a society entitled “ Malayala Sudracliara Parisodhana 
Sabha” was formed at Calicut. The object of the society was chiefly to bring about 
a Marriage Law among the Marumakkatayam Hindus. Most of the educated Mala- 
yalis wore members in the society, and branch societies in all parts of Malabar were 
formed, and considerable subscriptions were collected, and these still are in deposit 
in the Madras Bank, Calicut. Considerable activity was shewn by the branch socie¬ 
ties, and the Secretaries, and others, in exposing before the ignorant masses, tho 
defects and imperfections of tho existing marital ties among the Marumakkatayam 
people. It was the object of the Sabha to place the matter before the Government 
after a full and free agitation, and when it had become ripe for legislative inter¬ 
ference. Some years after, a proposal was made and carried by a majority that 
the constitution of the Sabha be altered so as to allow it to consider and discuss 
political questions also. Its name was since changed into Kerala Sabha. The 
members at the Head Quarters chiefly consisted of all the important native officials, 
vakils, and other educated men. Tho change in the constitution and aims of the 
Sabha was tho mark of its declension. The officials one by one gradually severed 
their connection, and though the Kerala Sabha now exists, and I had the honour of 
being one of its last Vico Presidents, it is virtually dead. I believe for the last 
three years we never had a meeting. But though this was the fate of what was 
once a very important, and one of the most influential Sabhas ever formed in 
Malabar, it has awakened many peoplo to a sense of the imperfections of their 
own social condition, and the subject of our “ Sambandliam,” “Pudamuri,” “Kida- 
kura” &c. ever since formed matters of desultory discussions in every nook and 
corner. There is considerable divergence in the existing marriage customs among 
the Marumakkatayam peoplo. The “ Ivalyinam” or the Tali-tying ceremony, while 
it recognises all the ceremonial observances of a Hindu marriage under the 
Shastras, is only a form without the substance. It creates no ties of any sort, 
and its details and effect arc irrelevant for the purposes of the question on hand. 



It is, however, a ceremony after the performance of which alone a female is 
competent to accept a husband. The Kalyftnam is not to be confounded with 
the Pudamuri, or the real marriage. What I wish here to inform you is the 
nature and effect of the marriage customs among the Marumakkatayam Malayalis. 
In North Malabar the ceremony is called “ Pudamuri ” or “ Vastradanam” among 
the Nayars. It goes by various names in South Malabar, the most general being 
“ Sambandham.” In Palghat, it is also called “ Kidakkura.” The Brahmans of the 
ancient Payanur Grainam, the noblo families of Kolatiri (Cherakal), Kottayam, 
Katathanad and Knrumbaranad Rajas, the Ambalavasis, the Tiyars, the Moplas of 
of Cherakal and Kottayom Taluks and portion of Kurumbranad Taluk, follow 
Marumakkatayam with the Nayars. Among the Marumakkatayam Hindus in Nortli 
Malabar the Karanavan of the bridegroom makes a formal proposal to the Karanavan 
of the bride. An auspicious day is fixed when some of the relatives of the two 
families are invited, the marriage is agreed to, and a day is fixed on for celebrating 
it. On that day a feast on a considerable scale is got ready at the bride’s house. At 
]tight, attended by as many friends and followers as the bridegroom can get together, 
lie proceeds in all ostentation to the bride’s house, where at the gate, the party aro 
greeted and received by the bride’s people, and conducted to their respective seats. 
Betel and perfumes are profusely distributed, and supper is served. Dakshinas 
(presents) are freely given to the Brahmans of the locality, who attend the ceremony 
for the purpose, and in some cases before supper, and in others after it, according to 
the auspicious hour, two lamps are lighted at the central room where first, the bride¬ 
groom with a few chosen friends makes his appearance, and the bride supported by 
two of her female ralatives next appears. By the time a bundle of the finest clothes 
is got ready, and the bridegroom makes it over with some gold and silver to the 
bride who, all bashful and modest, and held up by her female friends, receives it and 
retires. Meantime an apartment is gorgeously decorated and got ready, and after 
supper, the bridegroom is conducted to it. The next morning before sunrise the 
bridegroom goes away, and in the course of that day, or some other select day, the 
bridegroom’s sisters and nieces go over to the bride’s house where a feast is got 
ready for them and they take the bride to their house. These arc the principal 
features of marriage ceremonies in North Malabar. Most of these ceromonies are 
observed in some families in Calicut and elsewhere, and with some modifications in 
Palghaut. In North Malabar, the wife as a rule lives with her husband in his 
Tarawad house, and herself, and her children by him, are maintained by the 
1 a raw ad. I hough this is the custom it had not received judicial recognition 
till 1878 when in V. Valia Parvadi and another vs. Y. Raman Nayar, VI 
Madras, page 841, the Madras High Court uphold tho custom, and decreed a 
claim for the maintenance of an Anandaravan’s wife in a suit by the Anandaravan. 
In North Malabar, a considerable portion of the self-acquisitions of a man, usually 
not loss than a moiety, is given to his wife and children, and the rest to his Tarawad 
or brothers and sisters. I have oven heard of rare instances of nephews of a deceas¬ 
ed acquirer making the distribution after his death. Except in cases where the 
father happens to be a Raja, a Nambiidiri, or Ambalavasi, a Nayar invariably per¬ 
forms the funeral obsequies of bis father. These customs and observances which, 
if they had been loft to take their own natural course and tendencies, w r ould have 
been ripened into the ordinary Hindu Law of marriage, have given grounds in some 
quarters in North Malabar, for the contention that Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s assumption 
Dial the Malayali has no legal and binding marriage, is untcnable,and that the matter 



must be fought out in a court of justice. But I believe our courts rightly or wrongly 
have all along assumed that there was no legal marriage among Marumakkatayam 
Malayalis, and after the judgment of the High Court on the Aliya Santanam Law of 
marriage, it appears to me desirable that the Government through its Legislative 
Council, should deal with the question. After the first break-up of the village or 
Tara community, and after our ancestors had entered on the joint-family system or 
the second stage in the progress of civilization, their social and political conditions 
of life rendered a form of Marumakkatayam necessary in the devolution and enjoy¬ 
ment of property among Nayars. I shall not here go into details as to what those 
conditions were. Our ancestors were about to leave behind them the joint-family 
system, and enter in the march of civilization, on the third or Patriarchal system, 
with the father as the Head of an undivided and indivisible family, as the Nambftdiris 
now have. I think, but I am not certain, that the Nambfidiris at that early age, 
instigated our Rajas and princes to assume for themselves a caste superior to the 
Nayars from whom most of them had actually sprung. The result was that these 
Rajas and princes had to allow their females to have connections with the Nambu- 
diris to perpetuate their families, and the combined influence of the Rajas and the 
Nambudiris, retarded the progress of civilization and social reform among the Nayars. 
Then came the Mahomedan invasion, and the country was for years in anarchy and 
the grossest misrule, till Britain helped her out of it. Then peace was restored, and 
courts of law were established. The courts wero enjoined to respect and recognise 
the laws and customs of the country as they existed. The Nayar community had by 
the time only reached the stage of Tarawad joint-family system in their onward 
march in civilization. The Hindus on the other side of the ghauts, with greater 
facilities of communication and better education, had, by the time, reached a much 
higher stage. Individual rights in property had, by the time, become a recognised 
law among them. But the Nayars, cooped-up within their mountains and the seas, 
and more often engaged i:i war and plunder than the civilizing influences of edu¬ 
cation, art and cultivation, had little time to think of marriage and education, and 
the rough old soldier returned to his sister with his loot towards the close of life, 
when he was no longer fit for fight. This facilitated Nambudiri connection with 
the Nayar female, and the consequent perpetuation of the joint-family system. The 
courts of law found tho Nayar in this condition. This they believed to be our law, 
and justice was accordingly administered. No encouragement was given to the 
working of those natural causes which lead on a nation gradually and almost im¬ 
perceptibly in social progress, and people were held fast to their customs. The 
Government kept aloof from all interference in such matters. The Tarawad had 
since broken-up into innumerable Tavazhis. The acquisitions of an Anandaravan 
were inherited by his sister and nephew, and these formed subordinate branches 
with distinct rights, and a good Karanavan never interfered with them. All 
elements calculated to effect disintegration and disruption of the unwieldy Tarawad 
system, wore gathering together. But the courts refused to recognise these signs of 
the time, and yielding to the force of what they considered to be inexorable logic, 
decided that the Tarawad, if anything, must bo one and indivisible, and that all the 
acquisitions of a deceased member must lapse to it. I am bound to tell you that this 
has retarded our progress more than anything else. The natural process of disinte¬ 
gration was stopped. Men and women, who would have formed industrious and in¬ 
dependent families, aro now huddled together in a huge camp called the Tarawad 
house. It has called into existence a number of idlers in a Tarawad, dependent on its 



resources, unwilling to work, and ready to como to court with a suit against tlic 
Karanavan.' ! It has destroyed all individuality and sense of responsibility. In Pal- 
ghaut and other places, I can point to many Nayar families each living in one house 
and numbering as its members from 50 to 200 souls. These persons are mostly born, 
of different parents, with different tastes and manners, and are compelled to live 
together by an inexorable law. Not a day passes without some fight or other, I am 
not to be understood that this is the case in all families. There are many well re¬ 
gulated families. But the magnitude of the evil is of sufficient importance to chal¬ 
lenge attention. The position of a Karanavan throughout Malabar is very invidious. 
His duties to the Tarawad are in daily conflict with his sympathies for his wife and 
children, and the result is discontentment and litigation. In the Walluvanad taluk, 
and portion of the Ponani taluk, as a rule in aristocratic families, and amongst the 
rest, oxcept in respectable middle-class families, what is called marriage is only a 
temporary association of sexes guided merely by animal instincts, without real affec¬ 
tion, and devoid of conscious responsibility. No tenant in Walluvanad taluk, unless he 
be an educated man or a Government official, dare to perform the funeral obsequies 
of his deceased father for fear of his Nambftdiri landlord’s displeasure. 

I have so far spoken about the Marumakkatayam Malayalis generally. There 
is an intelligent and influential class among them. It is growing in strength and 
power every day. I mean the class of educated Malayalis. These aro mostly Go¬ 
vernment servants and vakils, and they are most of them important landlords and 
tenants. Their conditions of life, and the circumstances in which they are placed are 
peculiar and it will be seen that these demand special attention of the Government. 
The educated Marumakkatayam Malayalis as well as those who are in tho Govern¬ 
ment service or in the bar, invariably live with their wife and children, far away from 
their Tarawad, on account of their avocations. Their affections and sympathies are 
centred in their wife and children. The greatest care is bestowed on tho breeding 
and training of the latter. They come in contact with Europeans every day, and 
they have friends among them, and they bring up their sons and daughters on the 
best models. We have already half a dozen young men of our country in England, 
studying for the bar, or for the Civil Service. It appears to me unreasonable to com¬ 
pel those men, with all their education and civilization of 1891, to go back to the 18th 
century, and ignoring the claims of their wife and dear children, look after the com¬ 
forts of their groat-grand-mother’s sister’s grand-daughter. For such and not less 
remote, aro some of the blood-relations you find in a Tarawad. Wo have already had 
sad instances of high Government officials, who having completed their honourable 
career, and having lived all their life with their wife and children in their official 
stations, found their Tarawad house when they returned to it, and their Marumakka¬ 
tayam relations, too inconvenient and unbearable. They had all along led a semi- 
Makkatayam life, and out of deference to old custom and the wishes of their Anan- 
daravers, had made over portions of their acquisitions to the Tarawad for common 
enjoyment. But when, as a pensioner they return with their wife and children, to 
their Tarwad, hoping to live in peace with their brothers, sisters and nephews for the 
rest of their days, they aro sadly disappointed. Tho Tarawad hates the wife. The 
man’s peace is gone, and w r c have sad instances of good and honourable men putting 
an end to their life unable to boar the disappointment. If we want to give anything 
to our wife and children now, we have to beggar ourselves in our lifetime, with all 
the multifarious demands on our purse. It appears to me, that even if the Rajas 
and the Naduvazliis do not wish for a change, the circumstances and conditions of 



life of tlie educated Malayali justify the passing of a permissive Marriage law. The 
uneducated portion of the community may be divided in their opinion. I have asked 
many a man as to his views on the subject. The uneducated man will at once tell you, 
“ 0! no we do not care for Makkatayam as the Pattar and Chetti, and split up our 
properties.” But do not stop your enquiry there. Ask him “Have you no wife? 
Are you not married to her ?” “Yes. I have a wife and I am married to her.” “ Ts 
it proper or good that you or she should discard each other as either of you wish ?” 
“ Of course, not. That is improper and not our “ agyaa” mariada (custom)” 

“ Are you not bound to maintain your wife and children ?” “ Yes, and we 

doit.” “Don’t you give a portion of your self-acquisitions to them?” “Yes.” 
“ Have you any objection to have these customs declared as your law in an Act of 
the Government ?” “ If this is all. It is very good.” 

If you familiarise yourself with the man, you will in the end, find that ho is at 
the bottom of his heart, a Makkatliayam man. The granting of a permissive Marriage 
law, in course of time, would effect a great change upon the whole community. 
When the uneducated, ignorant, conservative, Malayali finds the educated men who 
marry under the law, live honorable lives, and introduce elements of order, reverence 
and self-respect in their families, then he will be awakened to a sense of his own de¬ 
graded condition, and the value of real family life, and then he will boldly put off his 
mask, and follow the lead of educated men. It further appears to me, that a permis¬ 
sive Marriage Act is the most suitable law that can now be granted to us. It can do 
no harm to anybody. Tlie wisdom of the proposed Act can best be tested by its re¬ 
sults, and I hope before you leave old Malabar, you will be able to realise its fruits, 
and see a great and desirable change in Malayali Society. It is impossible that 
the Marumakkatayam Malayali should be compelled to stick to his barbarous law and 
customs for ever. The British Government have not in vain been spending so much 
money and trouble to educate us. Marumakkatayam cannot stand the advance of edu¬ 
cation and civilization. The Nayar also is bound to join in his race with civilised nations. 
The case of Hari Muiti, and the suit against Iiukmi Bhai gave us a law raising the 
age of consent. The facts disclosed in the late Manapuram murder case, and a series 
of similar cases, the Tarawad litigations, and the requirements of advancing civiliza. 
tion, cannot fail to establish a stronger case entitling us to a permissive law regulat¬ 
ing our marriage and inheritance. 

As to question No, 2 I can afford to be very brief. The country, I believe, is 
unanimous in demanding a law enabling the Marumakkatayam Malayali to make tes¬ 
tamentary dispositions of his self-acquired property. There was a time when this 
power was denied to the Makattayam Hindu. He has, however, successfully fought 
it out in Court of Justice. With Komu Menon and another -vs. the Secretary of 
State for India, XII Madras, page 126 before us, I think the Marumakkatayam Hindu 
may succeed in establishing his power to make testamentary disposition of his pro¬ 
perty before the High Court, if an occasion presents itself. But the proposed bill, if 
it becomes law, settles the question once for all. 

In conclusion, I have only to observe, that while I support the principle of 
the bill introduced by the Honourable Mr. C. Sankaran Nayar, I am not prepard to 
support him in all its details. But this is neither the time nor the place to enter 
into those questions. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant 

(Signed) B. KAMARAN NAYAR, 

District Mims iff- 





Answers. 


1. Yes. 

2. No; not in Nortli Malabar, Calicut and Ernad Taluks. But in tlie 
Manapuram Amslioms of Chavakad and the Native Cochin Territories, the practice 
of a man of lower division making a Sambandham with a woman of higher division 
does pi’evail to a certain extent. 

3. Sambandham between castes which observe Asudham (rtwqftSGo^pollution) 
if the one touches the other, as well as between a barber and a washerman caste, are 
forbidden. A “ Charna” woman does not marry a Sudra except in Chowghaut and. 
the Cochin State. 

4. Excommunication of the woman from the division to which she belongs. 
The man ordinarily is not subjected to any social penalty. 

5. Not, so far as I have known. 

G. Formerly the Korapuzha river; but now the Vadakumpuram people of 
Calicut who are on this side of the river intermarry with the North Malayali. 

7. and 8. A North Malayali man can make Sambandham with a South Mala¬ 
bar woman provided the rules of caste division allow it, but except in the case of 
Calicut Vadakumpuram people a South Malayali man does not marry a North Malayali 
woman without the penalty of excommnication of the latter from her caste. The 
reason why the North Malayali does not allow a South Malayali man to marry a 
North Malayali woman probably is that in ancient times the Zamorin of Calicut was 
allied with the Moors and Moplas and made his conquests and settled himself at 
Calicut as reigning prince. The ancient royal families of Kolatri and Kottayam 
interdicated the North Malayali women from crossing through Calicut or settling 
themselves there or making alliances with South Malayali men. The North Malayali 
being more conservative than the South Malayali, the old prejudice was handed 
down from Karanavan to Anandravan, and it is hoped it will be altogether removed 
in course of time. So far as castes and social positions are concerned the North and 
South Malayali are on a footing of perfect equality. 

9, Not generally. The only exceptions being those already described and 
in the case of the North Malayali known by the caste name “ Madavars.” 

10, Vide answer to question No. 8. 

11, to 15. In ordinary Nayar families where there may be a dozen girls, as 
the senior girl attains the age of eleven, or at the outside thirteen, which is only very 
rare, the Karanavan proposes the celebration of the Kalyanam ceremony for all tlu. 
girls. He accordingly with that view invites his friends and relations on a certain 
day, and in consultation with them and the village astrologer an auspicious day and 
hour is fixed for the celebration of the ceremony. In some families eight days before 
the Kalyanam day, and in some others, three days before it, the Brahmani ((grpaflflsniD) 
or a Nambiassen female, is invited and brought for the Ashtamangaliam zcz-om)^ 
ceremony. That ceremony over, the castemen, relations, friends and Desam-people 
attend at the night previous to the first day of the Kalyanam and the Athazham' 
(fsrowaawo) feast is given. The next morning the company of females with the 
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Brahman go out for their bath and return bedecked with all manner of jewels. 
Meantime if the Tab-tying ceremony is intended to be performed by the girls’ caste- 
men, one such man for. each girl is selected on a consultation of their horoscopes. 
These men are called Manavalans. They are duly invited and as the auspicious hour 
approaches, they come to the girl’s house in a grand procession attended with a lot of 
people with sounds and drums. Meantime the girls arc brought to a gorgeously got 
up Kalyanapanthal (<a,^)3sm njrKnrai) whore the Brahman sings the marriage songs. 
As the Manavalans approach the gate, a number of matrons with “ Thalams” and 
burning lamps receive the Manavalans at the gate who aro taken to the Kalyana¬ 
panthal afld there under the deafening roars of “ Ivathina” (a sort of cannon) and the 
cheers of the crowds, the Manavalan tics tho “ Tali” around the neck of the girl selected 
for him. The girls aro then borne by castemen, relations or Nambudiris to tho central 
room (®&J) where on the “ Karumpadom” and “ Veil ays” spread for the purpose and 
in the front of lamps lighted, and with other ceremonial observances, each Manavalan 
takes his seat by the side of bis girl, and cbews betel. Tho Manavalan and the 
Brahman are then dismissed and sent homo. Throughout the ceremony" an arrow is 
worshipped at the “ Panthal” for each girl, and she must always have in her hand a 
knife, and a “ Valkanadi” (metal looking-glass). The Manavalan if he happens to be 
a Kshatriya Tliirumulpad or a Nambudiri, is only one for all the girls. He goes through 
the ceremonies one by one for all tho girls, and is paid so many fanams for each girl, 
and when the ceremony is over lie breaks tho relation by tearing a cloth. In the case 
of the girls’ caste Manavalans, though the ceremony creates no rights of husband and 
wife, and tho Manavalan is not entitled to cohabit with the girl merely on account of his 
having performed the functions of a Manavalan, the girl observes pollution on his 

death. These are some of the principal features of tho Ivalyanam ceremony. There 
are more things to be said with respect to tho details, but they aro neither of much 
importance nor uniform in all places. If the Manavalan wishes to make Sambandham 
with the girl, and if the guardians of the girls agree to it, there is nothing whatever 
against such “ Sambandham.” 

1G. I only know of one instance of this sort. 

17. In all cases of the girl’s caste, Manavalan’s pollution is observed. 

18. The mother ties the Tali in the case of extremely poor families who 
cannot otherwise afford to do it. 

19. Except in the Manapuram amshamsof Chowghaut and the Native Cochin 
State, the practice is that the Tali-kettu ceremony is performed before the girl attains 
the age of puberty. There is nothing but custom to be pleaded in justification of it 
unless we take it that the ceremony is but a living memento of real marriage amorw 
Nayars as among the Brahmans of the other coast. But the girl suffers no excommu¬ 
nication if tho ceremony was not performed before puberty. We bad one instance at 
Calicut in a high family. 

20. That is Sambandham ceremony. That is the marriage proper. That 
has to be performed to unite a man and woman as husband and wife. I have describ¬ 
ed this ceremony in my report to you. 1 shall here simply refer y r ou to it. 

21. I am informed that the ceremonies are gone through, with this exception 
that the Nambudiri, or the Pattar, is feasted at the “ Mattarn ” (aO^Brahmau’s house). 

22. The details differ expccially in the giving of cloths, between the North 
and South Malayali. The formalities are tho same throughout North Malabar. In 
South Malabar there arc some local differences. 
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23. Certainly not. 

24. It is prohibited. The Malay alis in a body will tell you it is so. There 
is a tradition that in some places in Nedunganad, polyandry once prevailed. But 
you will find on closer investigation that the association between sexes by a Sam- 
bandliam was rather loose in those localities. 

25. It is said she might. But a woman does it only in defiance of Public 
indignation, and obloquy. 

2d. Notico to the maternal relations, or Karanavan, of the girl, and the ceasing 
of giving subsistence attended with deliberate omission to visit the woman on the 

o O 

part of the husband, arc accepted as dissolution of the marriage. 

27 and 28. He can in theory; but he does not do it in practice. 

29 and 30. In the North Malabar in the husband’s house; and in South Mala¬ 
bar there is no particular custom. It is regulated by mutual consent and convenience. 

31. He invariably does it to the best of his means except in the families of 
Elijahs and some Naduvazhis. 

32. They cleave together for life. 

33. He does feed and clothe them and also educate them. Most of the edu¬ 
cated officials in Government service are so brought up. So also are most of the 
educated Marumakkathayam Malayalis. 

3-1. That depends on the character of the Karanavan. A good Karanavan 
docs it. The Anandaravers are allowed to hold Tarawad lands on easy rent and 
they enjoy tho surplus at their pleasure. This is usually tho case in the Falg'haut 
Taluk. 

35. A good Anandaravan makes over a portion of his earnings to his sister 
and brother. But it is not always that they form the Tarawad, He has no sym¬ 
pathies with his remote relations in tho Tarawad. 

30, The claims of his wife and children are never overlooked. They are 
maintained by him and a portion of his acquisitions goes to them invariably as-gift. 
I do not think the Anandaravan hands over his earnings to the Karanaven unless the 
latter happons to be his elder brother. 

37. Properties which a man has got from his father are called Puthravaka- 
sam. You will find a judgement of the High Court on it at page 315 Volume VII, 
I. I,. E., Madras Series so far as I remember. The name Putliravakasam is a North 
Malabar word. But it is also used in South Malabar. The practice of giving pro¬ 
perty to children prevails both in North and South Malabar, 

38. None whatever so far as I know, "We might meet with some difficulties 
at first owing to caste divisions. But these difficulties will soon be got over. "Why ? 
How does the educated Malayali now manage ? "Without a marriage law, he is every 
inch an adherent to the provisions of the proposed bill. For further information I 
refer you to my report 

39. Proposal to call a Kegistrar appears to be very unpopular. Personally I 
can find no objection to it. The present customary form may be retained. 

40 and 41. "We arc Hindus. The Hindu Law on those points must also be 
our Law. 

42. Adultery. 

43. In North Malabar and Calicut among all, and among the educated people 
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:uul officials and rich men in South Malabar, the wife and children are clothed and 
fed by the husband. Among the poor men in South Malabar cloths and oil are sup¬ 
plied and the expenses of confinement are met. Money and clothes are also given 
for Vishu, Onam, Thiruvadira and other important occasions. 

44. I approve of the new rights created by a marriage as detailed in ( a) ( 1>) 
('“) ('0 ( e ) and (/)• But I must inform you that many consider that the mother, sis¬ 
ter and brother of an intestate must be allowed certain share in his properties. I 
consider their claims are entitled to favourable consideration, and must be prvoided 
for. But power to devise one’s self-acquisitions may be sufficient to do justice to 
those claims. 

45. It is customary, subject to the rules of caste-divisions. I he North Ma¬ 
labar women, and the. women of the Vadakumpuram and Kizhakumpuram at Calicut 
of course being excepted. 

(Signed) B. KAMMARAN NAY'AR, 

District Midi si if. 
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1 to 5. These five questions refer chiefly to the validity or otherwise of Sam- 
bandhams formed between different divisions of the Nayar community. Thero are 
roughly speaking 18 divisions of Nayars including the Yclnkkathare 
ro 3 co/rt>) and Velutb6dan rmca; d). Touch-pollution (e'r&Jg'J'nb 

is observed by tho other Nayars at the contact of these two sects. 

There is no strict x’ule forbidding inter-marriages between these divisions. 
The Nambudri Brahman is the law-giver in matters of caste, and in jhis eyes all 
these divisions are on the same level, as far as Sambandham is concerned. He does 
not object to a Ch&rnnat ( 2 _nrnm?r.) man or woman forming Sambandham with a 
Sudra man or woman. 

Sambandham after all is only a form of concubinage. It creates no legal 
relations between the so-called husband and wife, and it can be broken off with as 
much ceremony as there was when it was formed. Formerly Sambandham was 
concubinage pure and simple, and the Nayar women were looked upon as tho 
D&sis (o5:<~dl) of tho Tamil country or prostitutes, by tho Brahmins. A Nayar 
lady could have more than one man as her so-called husband without any social 
disgrace; No, it was even thought as an honour to have more than ono husband 
and to enjoy the embraces of as many Nambfidris as she could find. That boing 
the case it was not necessary to enquire into the caste of a man who wished to keop 
a woman as his concubine, and thus wc sec inter-Sanbandhams between these 
18 sects allowed by the custom originally. But this state has to a certain extent 
altered in these parts (South Malabar). As Nayars advanced they began to look 
upon this systom of pure concubinage as a disgrace to them; the Sambandham 
gradually began to acquire a permanent nature, and lose its character of puro con¬ 
cubinage. It became to be thought as a disgrace to have more than one man at a 
time as the husband; Sambandhams began to be formed with more publicity and 
ceromony. Then it became necessary to enquire into the caste of the parties, who 
wished to contract Sambandham. 

In British Malabar a woman of a highor sect is not now permitted to form 
Sambandham with a man of a lower one. If she violates this recognised rule she 
is put to little annoyances by a system of boycotting. She will not bo, in such a 
case, allowed to be present at any public social gathering, &c., and in some other 
ways she will bo put to some social disabilities. But the moment she satisfies her 
clanspeople by paying some money as fine, this worrying her ceases, and she can 
keep to the man of her choice even if he he of a lower sect than herself. 

Pi&yaschitliam cannot validato a Sambandham which is bad in the eyes of 
the customary Law. Pr&yaschitham is religious in its character whereas Sam¬ 
bandham is not so. 

G to 10, “ ICorapuzha” is the recognised boundary between North and 

South Malabar for caste purposes. It must have been made so on political 



grounds. It is on historical record that the people of the South and the North 
were at war against each other; and that there were often feuds between these 
people. The K6rapuzba boing a river, naturally formed a convenient boundary 
between the two territories. The Northern people, who were not always victori¬ 
ous in their expeditions against the Southern people, must have thought that it 
was not safe for their ladies to cross the river and travel southwards in the onomy’s 
country, where they stood the chance of being ravished by any caste man, as they 
would get no protection from the Nayars of the South, and the Northern people 
must have thought fit to make a general rule that any Nayar woman crossing the 
river was to lose her caste. 

7 and 8. Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandham with women of 
South Malabar, but it is not so common that Nayars of South Malabar take women 
of the North Malabar as their wives. The reason in my opinion is that the 
women of South Malabar are, as a rule, more accomplished and fit to bo better 
companions than their sisters of the North; and it is only natural that young men 
of North Malabar should seek their wives in South Malabar. 

19. It is the custom in those parts (South Malabar) at least for Sudra 
Nayar girls to undergo the T&likettu ceremony before they attain puberty. 

20. Generally speaking there is no formality required for a girl to consort 
with a man after the Tfclikettu ceremony—at least nothing of any religious charac¬ 
ter. But lately as Nayars have become a little enlightened, a cortain form of 
social formality is observed. When a man wishes to take a woman as bis wife 
their near relations, and Enangans, or clanspeople are informed, and the ceremony 
known asPudamuri, or Kiddakorai Kaly&nam takes place. This ceremony varies 
in different parts. They generally have feast on that day, and betol leaves and 
nuts are distributed among the guests &e. This gives some publicity to the affair, 
and thus celebrating tlio event has become a fashion only very lately, and that only 
among tho rising generation. 

21. In South Malabar when a Brahmin forms Sambandham, the same for¬ 
malities are not observed. The reason for this in my opinion is, that the Nam- 
budri does not oonsider this connexion as any handham (binding) at all. He looks 
upon the Nayars even now as ho did in former days. Nayars may have changed 
their opinion now about their womon, but the Nambudri has not. 

He still looks upon them as prostitutes. He does not even like the idea of 
being known at large as the Sambadhakkaran of a Nayar woman. IIe makes it a 
point to pay his visits to his dear wife only late at night, when others in the house 
are supposed to be asleep,and ho takes care to leave tho house in tho dark before 
dawn. He does not like his own children calling him father. What do all these 
show? It clearly shows that Brahmans regard this Sambandham as pure concu¬ 
binage, and in forming such a connexion no formality or ceremony is required. 

23. There is nothing to prevent a woman from having more than one sam- 
bandhakk&ran at a time ; but now such a state has bogun to be looked down upon, 
hence it has become very rare now. 

25. Yes. She can terminate the Sambandham if it pleases her to do so. 
No formality is necessary to dissolve tho connexion. 

27 and 28. A man can liavo Sambandham in moro than one house and 
there is nothing to provont him from doing so if he chooses it; but still it is not 
considered the right thing to do so, among the educated and respectablo Nairs. 
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29 and 30. Among the oducated class, the woman generally lives with the 
Sambandhakk&ran in his house. If sko belongs to any aristocratic family she never 
quits her tarawad. 

31 . In South Malabar tliero is no recognized custom which says that the 
man ought to support the woman and her children daring Sambandham. What is 
required of the SambandhakkfLran is simply to find bathing oil, and clothing for 
the woman and her children ; and nothing more. When she stays with her Sam- 
bandhakk&ran, he will have to maintain her; but when she is in her own tarawad 
she looks to her K&ranavan for her support. 

32. As I said beforo Sambandham is beginning to loose the character of 
pure concubinage as tho people are advancing; and now generally a man cloavos 
to a woman for life. 

33 . He as a rule feeds them; but there is nothing to compel him to do so. 

34. Thore is no special allowance made to an Anandaravan for working for 
the common benefit of tho tarawad. If he takes a loase of any tarawAl lands he is 
regarded only as an ordinary tenant, and he pays to the taraw&d the usual rent. 

35. He generally tries to earn something as his own property, and these 
earnings he spends on those who are dearest to him, and that naturally being his 
own wife and children. 

38. I am strongly in favour of providing a marriago law for Nayars. 
Sambandham does not constitute a legal marriago. The ceremony of Podamuri 
does not create any new legal relations between tho Sambandhakkaran and his 
so-called wife. In fact there is no marriage at all in the ordinary sense of the 
word; hence offences against marriage rights are not punishable. This is a state 
of affairs which is very injurious to the well-being of the society, and therefore the 
demands to remedy this I consider are very imperative. 

39. I would leave it to tho option of the parties. They may form Sam- 
bandham according to the usual custom now obtaining and then make it to be re¬ 
cognised by law by registering it; or (if they prefer it) they may solemnise it in 
the presence of a Registrar &c. accoi’ding to the form subjoined in tho margin of 
the question paper. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage widely differ from those of Sam¬ 
bandham now in practice. 

41. To clauso 2.—I would add “ and also she mast have attained her pu¬ 
berty.” There may be cases where a girl may have attained her 14th year but not 
puberty. During the time of the discussion of the “ Age of consent Bill” wo have 
heard enough to enable us to guard against the evils of allowing young married 
couples to live together beforo tho girl had attained her puberty ; hence I think 
the above words ought to bo added at tho end of clause 2. 

Nothing seems to be provided for dissolving the marriago in the annexed 
form. I should liko to see some provision for that. 

I would have some sections framed on the following lines. Difforenco of 
temperament between husband and wife ought to form a sufficient ground for dis¬ 
solving the marriage. If the husband were to say that “I cannot get on with my 
wife; I want the marriago dissolved” then a decree for dissolution ought to be 
given by the court, and each party must bo at liberty to marry again. The same 
liberty must be accorded to women; if she were to say that she does not liko her 
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husband, and that she wants the marriage dissolved, it must be allowed, and a 
decree given accordingly. The court need not look why they do not agree; it will 
be really difficult to fiud out the cause of disagreement. It may bo owing to 
cruelty, on the part of the husband, of adultery on the part of either; and it will 
be only washing dirty linen in public by asking the party who wants a dissolution 
to provo the cause of disagreement to the satisfaction of a law court. But at tlio 
samo time to prevent either of them from acting impulsivoly I would place this 
restriction on them:— 

If it is the husband’s wish for a divorce from his wife, ho must bo made to 
maintain her till she marrios again. Ho must also provide for his own children if 
there bo any. This burden of having to maintain a woman and her children would 
I think act as a check on a man, who has a tendency to change his wives often. 

If tlio wife is desirous of dissolving the marriage, she is to get no main- 
tinonce from her husband, and tho children if there be any ought to bo in the cus¬ 
tody of tlieir father. If she is prepared to part from her children and also to sup¬ 
port herself, let her by all means have the divorce from her husband whom she 
docs not like and very probably detests. 

These I think would act as checks on both parties from running to court 
and asking for a dissolution of marriage on any slight cause of disagreement or 
quarrel. I for one am opposed to placing many restrictions for the dissolution of 
the marriage. Even now with such ample freedom it is only seldom that we meet 
with instances of a Sabandhakaran having deserted his wife, or a wife her husband. 
Nayars need not I think sacrifice wholly tho only advantage tlioy possess for their 
present system. With tho abovo restrictions for dissolving tho marriage a 
sufficient guarantco for constancy is, I think, secured. On the lines shewn above 
I should like to see some sections framed and thus provide for divorce. 

42. According to social usage adutery, desertion, or neglect on tho part of 
cither of the parties is thought a reasonable ground for dissolution of a Sambandham. 

44. I approvo of all the clauses except some parts of (e) which puts some 
restriction on one’s testamentary power. Ownership is never complete without 
that power. A son may grow undutiful and disobedient to his father, if he knows 
that his fathor has no power to take away his right of maintenance. 

Marumakkath&yam is not strictly a rule of succession by nephew generally; 
for instanco if an elder brother bo surviving he succeeds to the self-acquired pro¬ 
perty of the deceased in preference to the nephew, although ho performs no funeral 
rites, and indeed in no case the elder member performs tho funeral rites of the 
younger and yet succeeds to his property. Succession therefore docs not depend on the 
performance of funeral rites ; and consequently the argument that the nephew saves 
the soul of tho deceased has no force whatever. Iu fact among other Hindus in 
Southern India the fitness or otherwise to perform the funeral rites, is not the test 
to regulate tho rule of succession. There is thus no objection in my opinion to 
tho altering of the line of succession from the nephew to the son. 

45. It is customary. 

K. P. KRISHNA MENON, 

Barrister-at-Law. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

id. r. ry. K. P. RAMAN MENON, avargal, b.a. b.l. 

HIGH OOURT VAKEEL, 


1. Yes, generally; but castes 'which in some places are regarded as higher 
are in other places regarded as lower. 

2. No. A woman must always have her Sambandhakk&ran from among 
her own caste people or from among higher castes. She is never allowed to mato 
with one lower in caste to herself. 

3. Generally a lower casteman is forbidden to have as wife a higher caste- 
woman, but if both parties are within the pale of the Nayar caste thero is no viola¬ 
tion of the religious principle, since according to the Kerala Mfch&tmyam all Nayar 
castes beginning with Kiriyathil and ending with Yelakathalavan (barber) are 
Sudras,and therefore one section of the people. But in practico the social stigma 
is so great that women of higher castes do not cohabit with men of lower castes; 
the stigma being greater whero the difference between the castes is very wide. 
I have known instances of Sudra males forming Sambandham with Ch&rna females 
in Cochin, but not vice versfL. There is no caste restriction for inter-Sambandhams 
in some parts of Cochin viz., Eringalekuta. 

4. In such cases the couple are not invited to social gatherings, and the 
caste heads generally extort a penalty from them by boycotting them from society. 

5. I know of no distinct Pr&yaschitham ; but I know of such Sambandhams 
which have gone on at least so as not to attach any stain to the issue of such mar¬ 
riage. Also Pr&.yaschitham is a word of religious significance and it has no mean¬ 
ing as applied to expiating any social stigma which might arise from a Samband- 
hara—a relationship which has nothing religious in it. 

6. The Kora river is the boundary. 

7. Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandhams with the women of South 
Malabar subject to the caste restrictions as stated above in answers to questions 
1 and 2. I have not known of any instance of Nayars of South Malabar marrying 
from North Malabar. 

8. I do not see any reason why they cannot, subject to caste restrictions, 
but I do not know of any instance. 

9. They do not cross over, and I am told such crossing over entails loss of 
status for them. 

10. For the reason of such prohibitions we must look to the old territorial 
divisions. Korapuzha formed the boundary between North and South Malabar. 
The Raja of Kadathan&d,the nearest amsam to the North of K6rapuzha, belongs to 
the family of Porlatiri. and it was by ousting this family from Calicut that the 



Zamorin came to be Raja there. Hence the animosity betwoon the two Princes 
was naturally very great, and sinco women arc particularly liable to bo harmed if 
they cross over to an enemy’s territory, this prohibition might have originated. 

11. A full description of T&likettu Kaly&nam is given in Mr. Logan’s 
Manual of the Malabar District, and I need not detail the story of an unmeaning 
ceremony. It is not a marriage in any sense of the word, the primary object of 
marriage being absent from this ceremony. The so-called bridegroom, or Manava- 
lan, does not derive any right for cohabitation; but there is no objection to his form¬ 
ing Sambandham like others, his right then arising from Sambandkam and not 
from T&likettu ceremony. I know of one instance of such Sambandham. Pollu¬ 
tion is not now observed although it is said that was the case in former days 
among all except Ch&rna Nayars. 

19. Every Marumakkathayam girl must, as matters now stand, undergo the 
ceremony of T&likettu kaly&nam. Custom is the only guide. 

20. A further ceremony known as Sambandham is performed. This ceremony 
is different in different places. Roughly speaking there are two forms, one in North 
and one in South Malabar. In South Malabar the Sambandham is negotiated and 
sottled before hand, and on the day fixed the would-be Sambandhak&ran with some 
companions procoeds to the house of tho woman where a general feast takes place, 
and then betel and areca are distributed to all, particularly to the girls’ uncle and 
mother. The would-be Sambandhak&ran is then taken to the girl’s room where 
the couple are left by the girl’s sisters. At daybreak the now Sambandhakaran 
and his friends leave the house. On a near occasion a second visit with somo 
formalities is paid and this completes the Sambandham, or the so-called marriage. 
This ceremonial also it may be remarked is wholly meaningless, and amounts in 
reality only to a casual connection between a man and a woman terminable at tho 
pleasure of either party, without any coremonial, or notice, whatever. This is no 
marriage proper as understood by the Hindus, The Nayars are Hindus in religion 
and a Hindu marriage creates certain relationships recognized at law, to wit tho 
lordship of the man over the woman, makes her participator in all religious cere¬ 
monies auspicious or inauspicious, changes her gotra and creates pollution. In fact 
she is converted into a member of her husband’s family. None of these incidents 
exist in a Sambandham and consequently it cannot be styled a marriage from a 
religious point of view. If it is regarded from a legal point of view it is still 
worse, as tho Sambandham does not create any rights in property, or otherwise, as 
between them. 

21. Such formalities are not observed when a Nambudri, or a Patter, forms 
such Sambandham. Feasting occasionally takes place and that is all. 

22. The formalities as above described are much the same in both North 
and South Malabar, oxcopt that in North Malabar a present of some pieces of 
cloth by the Sarabandhak&ran to the woman is an important future of the cere¬ 
monial, whereas this is absent in South Malabar. 

23. There is no law to the contrary, but the practice of Polyandry is absent 
now. Even originally tho practice was not known to have existed in North Mala¬ 
bar, but it obtained in some parts of South Malabar until a very recent date. 

24. Polyandry is, according to K6rala J^Iah&tmyam, prohibited in North 
Malabar, but is not so in South Malabar. 



25. A Ionian is at perfect liberty to terminate any relationship of Sam- 
bandham in which she might have been living. 

26. I do not know of any forms in terminating a Sambandham. 

27 & 28. Plurality of wives is prohibited by custom as much as plurality 
of husbands. There is no authority, but the practice is not generally in vogue. 
It prevails to some extent in North Malabar, where it may be accounted for by tho 
fact that women in North Malabar arc less refined, and less educated than their 
sisters in South Malabar, and consequently being less independent, bear up with 
greater and grosser insults. 

29, 30 & 31. In North Malabar a decision has been obtained recently by 
which a tarawad is declared liable to maintain tho consorts of all tho male 
members therein. In North Malabar the woman generally lives with her 
Samband hak&ran in such Sambandhakaran’s tarn wad. In South Malabar sbo 
lives occasionally at both places but more generally at her own taraw&d. The 
contrary is gradually gaining ground. Here while she and children live in the 
SambandhaHran’s tarawad. that taraw&d feeds them; and while she lives in her 
own family, by that taraw&d; but in all cases her clothing and other incidental 
expenses, except food, are always defrayed by tho Sambaudhakaran personally. 

32. There is nothing to prevent a man or a woman from changing their 
consorts, but the practice of one sticking to the other is fast gaining ground. 

33. The answer to tlijs question has been incorporated in answers to ques¬ 
tions 29, 30 and 31, to which refer. 

34. Allowance is made to Anandaravans by the Tarawad though not legally 
bound. Taraw&ds do sometimes let land on rent to Anandaravans, generally on a 
lower rate than when to strangers. This practice is very prevalent in Palghat. 
After paying the stipulated rent the Anandaravan is at liberty to take tho surplus. 

35. As far as I know they generally work for their own advancement, and 
seldom for the common benefit of the Taraw&d. 

36. Their handing over their earnings to the Karan avail is very rare, almost 
non-existent. They give such earnings generally to their wives and children, 
or to their own sisters, or nieces, and almost never to the Taraw&d. 

37. There is nothing known as Puthr&vak&saro, either in 

North or South Malabar enforcible at law. The courts do not recognize it as a right. 
But the name is applied to gifts by father to children. The practice of giving property 
to one’s own children is much the same in North and in South Malabar, and I know 
of no difference in what is styled PuthravakEsam. 

38. I have not the least objection to a permissive law of marriage for tho 
Nayars. On the other hand a marriage law is absolutely necessary, as the highest 
court of the country has already declared that cohabitation under tho A1 iyasautana 
law, among whom Sambandham is celebrated with greater solemnity than among 
the Nayars, does not amount to a marriage, I would also suggest that a law¬ 
giving a right to enforce partition should also be passed, since that would then 
obviate any evil that might arise from the administration of two different systems 
of law to one and the same class of people. 

39. I would prefer legalization of any forms that may now exist, and make 
registration simply evidence of the marriage. 
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40. The chief differences, which I have been able to make out, from the 
Sambandham as now practiced and the section quoted under question 40 are:— 

(1) Though persons sometimes form Sambandhams with others who are 
then living in a state of Sambandham, this is regarded as rather disgraceful and 
may bo regarded as prohibiting such Sambandhams. Even when such Sambandhams 
tako place the fiction is that the previous Sambandham relationship in which 
such person had been living has ceased, or put a stop to, by a mere act of the will. 
Therefore tlio proviso prohibiting bigamy may be justified. 

(2) The question of caste is ignored by the section contemplated, e.g. A 
man of a lower caste, a Tiyan, marrying a Nayar girl is justifiable under the Act. 
This is against the present practice. 

(3) There is no age limit in forming Sambandhams according to tlio 
practice now in vogue. The average marriage age as at present may be regarded 
in caso of males at 20, and in case of females at 12. 

(4) At present, even after attaining majority, males and females are bound 
to obtain the consent of the K&rnavan before forming Sambandham connections. 

(5) In practice families which can trace descent from a common female 
ancestor are not allowed to intermarry. 

41. I entirely approve of the proposed conditions and have nothing 
to suggest. 

42. Adultery is the commonest ground for divorce. Extreme disagree¬ 
ment of temper also facilitates termination of Sambandhams. Practically where 
one party makes himself or herself disagreeable to the other by reason of adultery, 
or the like, the Sambandham gradually comes to an end. 

43. See answer to questions 29 to 31. 

44. I shall consider each clause separately. 

(a) I approve of this clause in general, but want to suggest that the clause 
should go only to the length of declaring the right to guardianship in the father, 
and leave any reasons which might divest such right, to be determined by a court 
of justice, and abstain from enumerating any reason at all that would deprive him 
of such right. I would therefore suggest that the clause be framed in such a way as 
to declare the right of guardianship, while it should not at the same time oust the 
jurisdiction of courts in any caso whatsoever. 

(b) This proviso does not create a new right in so far as tho right of the 
wife and children in their own taraw&d is concerned. Since the right of any mem¬ 
ber of a tarawad can ba lost by x’enunciation only, the mere fact of their under¬ 
going a ceremony of marriage according to the provisions of a new Act, cannot 
divest their right and no court of justice would be justified in declaring tho othor 
way. The clause, so far as that right is concerned, is redundant, and is therefore 
unnecessary. As to their claim to maintenance I would suggest that the claim 
should not be made an actionable claim in the sense that all arrears could bo 
claimed. For example suppose a wife and children had been living in her own 
Taraw&d for a long time, and then all of a sudden sues the husband for the main¬ 
tenance in arrears, it would be hard to compel such payment. I would suggest 
that tho husband be made liable to pay only such amount as is clearly shown to 
have been actually expended by the wife. I would suggest that licr claim should 
be made analogous to the claim of a coparcener’s widow, for maintenance, against 



the surviving members of the joiut family. .Again a husband ought not to be 
made liable to maintain a wife, who has abandoned him,or lias refused to live with 
him although he is unable or unwilling to obtain a divorce. There are such objec¬ 
tions to clause b which should be made sufficiently clear. 

(c) I object to the guardianship failing the mother, reverting to the Tara- 
wfLd. When any female of any Taraw&d takes advantage of the new Act and 
obtains the property of her husband, that property is her and her children’s own 
self-acquisition, and the Taraw&d which represents the oint interest as opposed to 
individual rights, is not the fittest person to undertake the guardianship of minors 
who are left without either paront living. I would therefore suggest that the 
clause should say only this much—the guardianship failing the father shall vest in 
the mother, andin case she also fails as tho courts shall declare in each case, as 
occasion arises. 

(d) I approve of this provision. Tliis provision simply legalizes and 
declares a custom now prevailing L e. the practice of fathers endowing their chil¬ 
dren with tlioir own self-acquisitions. This is the practice even when the re¬ 
lation between the sexes is only casual as at present; and when by the Act 
such relationship is made permanent the reason for this rule is more ap¬ 
parent. To people who regard this as an innovation and as declaring the 
right of the son to succeod instead of the nephew, I have to mako the fol¬ 
lowing reply. Firstly is it a fact that a nephew inherits the self-acquisitions 
of a deceased member ? No. There are distinct rulings of the Highest Court of 
the country that it is not the nephew who takes the property as heir, but tho 
Tarawdd, the nondescript conglomeration of irreconcilables, who have nothing of 
blood relationship in common botween them, but form only ono of those monuments 
of barbaric usage surviving through the instrumentality of British Courts of Justice, 
oven into the full timed and ripe civilization of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Next lot mo examine the position of the nephew, and the reason of tho 
Marumakkatliayam law which this provision is said to have violated. In prehis¬ 
toric barbaric usage, when neither the relationship between the soxes, nor owner¬ 
ship in property had become exclusive, all women, like the common ground on 
which the camp was fixed, were the property of the clan. No one claimed particular 
ownership neither to a woman nor to a pasture ground. Among other nations the 
first dawning of a right of exclusive dominiou in property was coincident with a 
similar recognition of the principlo of such a rights with respect to tho women also. 
But among the Nayars two influences have warped this natural dcvelopcmeut. 
Firstly, the influence of the Nambudiris, who now appear on the scene, with their 
peculiar customs of allowing only the eldest male to contract legal marriage, while 
the others were at liberty to consort with women of other classes ; and secondly 
the fact of tho Nayars being a military people, whereby marriage and consequent 
domestic ties were looked upon as injurious to the stamina of the fighting races. 
These two causes conspired to keep the Nayar in the prehistoric type of promiscuous 
sexual intercourse, although he like other races advanced in all other respects. 
Property rights had as I said already generated, and in the absence of the recogni¬ 
tion of the principlo of pator foLtnilias , what then can be the only guide to owner¬ 
ship in such property. A mother always knows a person to be her child although 
its father cannot be ascertained, and hence as an inevitable result kinship through 
fomales.and the joint family system recognizing the woman as the unit,arose. Tho 
reason for the law has gone. Neither are the Nayars any longer soldiers, nor do 
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they in the present day fail to recognize their father. I -would therefore ask why 
the law prevails when the reason has vanished. The son naturally takes his place 
as the fittest heir. All civilized nations have recognized him. He is nowhere 
among the line of heirs among the Nayars—a sure sign that the idea of sonship 
had never before dawned in their heads— and it is time when such ideas have 
taken firm root, that he should be given precedence as he has boon given, among 
all civilized nations of the globe. 

The Marumakkathayam or succession by nephew, line of descent can be 
recognized and upheld only on two different bases i. n. the civil and religious. I 
shall show that neither reason can hold good. 

On a civil basis the Law still holds good on the rule of enforcing custom. 
But it should be remembered that among other attributes a custom, to be recog¬ 
nized by law, should be not unreasonable. Now tho children of a rich man go 
abegging, a3 it was in tho oaso of Moyen Ramen in North Malabar, while persons 
who are very distantly related to him arc lolling in wealth. This is very unreason¬ 
able, and it is equally absurd that a man should bo compelled to maintain persons 
for whoso cxietoncc ho is in no way responsible. In ordinary families under other 
systems of law a man can prevent the enlargement of his family by abstaining from 
marrying, but in a Marumakkathayam family it is not in his power to prevent 
such increase, and yet ho is called upon to support the members theroof. From 
the above it will appear that the Marumakkathayam law is highly unreasonable 
and lienee uufit to bo enforced, and the sooner it is changed the better it will bo. 

Next as to the religious basis.—The opponents of this provision say that since 
the nephew performs tho funeral rites he is entitled to inherit, and in support of 
this cite an obsolete text from some of tho old Smritikars. If these texts are of 
any authority they are equally binding on all Sudras, including Sudras of provinces 
other than Malabar, and there are other texts in the same Smriti, which enjoin that 
a Brahmin when requested to let a wife for purposes of begetting a son should 
consent to it. The Sudras of other provinces do not observe this text as an 
• authority, and there is no reason why the Nayar should be alone compelled to do 
so. Nor do tho Brahmins observe tlic text about letting their wives. Also, as I 
said above, it is not tho nephew who inherits but the Tarawfid, and as its represen¬ 
tative some cousin of the docoased man. It is therefore clear that the religious 
principle is entirely absent from the rule of inheritance in the law of Marumakka- 
th&yam. An elder member never under the Marumakkathayam usage performs 
the funoral ceremonies of the younger, but gets his property notwithstanding. 
Among tho other Hindus also in Southern India, fitness to perform funeral rites is 
not tho qualification to inherit, since the Mitakshara, the law administered in 
Southern India, iguores the religious principle altogether. Whilo all other Hindus 
ignore this principle it is unreasonable that a Nayar alone should bo compelled to 
observe it. Even if religious merit is regarded as a reason for inheriting property 
tho son now performs it, if the father is of the same caste, and that he is the fittest 
person for it no Hindu can deny, and consequently it is only just and reasonable 
that ho should bo allowed to inherit the property also. There is therefore no civil 
or religious objection to the projected provision of changing the succession to self- 
acquistions from tho Taraw&d to tho son. 

(e) I do not approve of tho provision as to maintenance since it takes 
away a part from absolute ownership in property. A wife and children may have 
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their maintenance) in tlioir Tarawad in case tlie husband disinherits them, and the 
bill which provides for a form of marriago need not go oat of its own way and clog 
a right which the people already have, to wit , free power of willing away property. 
The chief object of the now movement of which this bill is an outcome is to pro¬ 
vide for a form of marriago which shall bo permanent, and to avoid hardships 
which occasionally ariso from tho carolossness of husbands during their lives to 
secure property for their wives and children; and it is wholly unnecessary, therein, 
to fetter individual rights even to this extent. The power of willing away one’s 
property if it now exists is not subject to any adverse rights of maintenance in tho 
Anandaravans, and I for one, am against creating any now and unknown restric¬ 
tions. According to the now Act tho wives and children aro foisted into tho placo 
of Tara wild and Anandaravans and I do not see any reason why the former should 
bo given any right which the latter do not now possess. 

(/) I have nothing to say as to this. 

45. Yes, I know instances. 

(Signed.) K. P. RAMAN MENON, b.a., b.l., 

High Court Voiced. 





Atnchekrt, 

10th Mail , 1891. 

To 

H. M. WINTEBBOTHAM Esq., as.. 

Collector of Malabar , 

On Special dutii . 

Sir, 

With reference to your two communications with respect to the proposals of 
the Hon. C. Sankaran Nair regarding Malabar Marriages and kindred subjects, J 
have the honor to state as follows :— 

2. As to the first question contained in the former communication my answer 
is that I am emphatically of opinion that Malayalis should bo given the right to dis¬ 
pose of their property by will to the samo extent that they could alienate it by gift 
inter vivos. It may be a question whether they do not possess such a right now, but, 
I shall, for the purposes of this letter, assume that they do not. The bill introduced 
into the Madras Legislative Council by the Hon. C. Sankaran Nair proposes to con¬ 
fer the power only on the husband and wife married according to its provisions. 
This, I think, is unfair. The absence of such a power is keenly felt by Malayalis 
now and will be equally felt hereafter, whether they are husbands and wives married 
under the act, or not. It is in the power of the legislature, and I think it is its duty, 
to confer the power on all, seeing that it is due to them in justice to do so. 

3. There may be persons who have conscentious objections to enter into a 
marriage of the description contemplated by the bill. Some others may not be 
satisfied with one or more of its provisions, and they may not contract marriages 
under the act. Others, again, may be old maids and widows, who have little hope of 
securing husbands. There are here, as elsewhere, old men and old women, who have 
given up all idea of entering into any sort of marriage connection. Some of these 
have properties of their own and they wish to enjoy them till their death. They also 
wish to leave those properties from that time to some person or persons at their 
pleasure and in some instances in definite shares. The objects of such bounty, very 
often, are not the legal heirs of the possessors, and the shares they would determine 
upon, will not, in many instances, be what the law will allot even in the few instances 
in which it would proceed to a division. 

4. A person may wish that the bulk of his property should, after his death, 
go to a charity, or to support some other benevolent institution. He is loath to give 
away now for, thereby, he may be exposed to much risk and no little inconvenience. 
The man, in consequence, puts off making the alienation to a day when he is sure 
he will not any longer want them for his use. But in some cases such time comes 
unexpectedly and carries away the man unawares and before he has had time to 
make the necessary arrangements, or, in others, it comes with indications sufficient 
to remind every one else that the end is near, but powerless to make the victim re¬ 
alize the fact; because he loves life dearly and would not therefore be persuaded to 
believe in time that it is drawing to a close. The man dies. The charity is left to 
take care of itself. The founders or managers of the benevolent institution bemoan 
the loss ; and the property goes to the heir-at-law, who was perhaps a bitter enemy 
of the former possessor. Whereas, if he could have made a will, there would not 
have been matter for complaint from any quarter. 
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5. I think that I need not multiply instances of blighted hopes, or dilate on 
the desirability of conferring the'testament ary power on any people who are above 
tho level of mere savages, and who may have something of their own to bequeath. 
The want of such a power had been felt by all persons who had it not once; it is 
felt by all who have it not now, and it will be felt by all who will not have it here¬ 
after. If, as everybody will admit, it is the duty of Government to prevent hardship 
of its subjects, where it is practicable to do so without letting in greater evil, I think 
our benevolent Government is bound to confer such a power on all Marumakktayam 
Hindus, whether they choose to marry under the Act or not. 

G. Substantial benefits accrue to the parties from such a marriage as is con¬ 
templated by the Bill, and heavy responsibilities will have also to bo incurred. These 
rights and responsibilities are tho direct consequences of the marriage of the form 
proposed. A Sambandham is also a recognised form of union of the sexes in Mala¬ 
bar, but no rights arise from the connection, and no duties are incurred thereby. 
Ostensibly the Bill is meant only to provide a permissive Marriago Law for Maru- 
makkathayam Hindus. It does not purport to do away with Sambandhams. The 
apparent intention of tho framer of the Bill is to leave it entirely to the will of each 
couple to decide whether they will be united under one system or the other. If so, 
both systems ought to be left to them to choose between, and no advantage or disabi¬ 
lity, other than what directly flows from either, should be attached to either of them. 
Each system must be allowed to stand or fall on its own merits. The husband or 
Avife, marrying under the Act, should not have the additional advantage of possessing 
the power of testamentary disposition of property. Such a power is not the neces¬ 
sary consequence of a marriage under the Act, and it is not inconsistent with tho 
Sambandham as it now provails. No valid reason can therefore bo assigned to the 
withholding of a power to make wills from persons who are not legally married. In 
the struggle for existence both systems will not have fair play if one of them is to 
be hemmed in by extraneous disability. 

7. What I would therefore propose is that all Marumakkatayam Hindus 
should be given the right to dispose of their property by Will to the same extent 
that they could alienate it by a gift inter vivos. 

8. As to the latter question my answer is that, in principle, I fully approve 
of the suggestion to provide a permissive Law of Marriage for Malabar. But I can¬ 
not agree to the present Bill in its entirety. My objections in the main are set out 
hero and there in this letter, and I think they embrace all the principal ones I have 
to make. 

9. I shall now proceed to answer the questions put to me as per the second 
communication. A few of them I have not touched upon, because 1 know that I 
cannot do justice to them. 

Question 1.—Yes. A Nayar male of a higher division can have Samband¬ 
ham with a woman of any of the lower divisions,— Washermen, Weavers and such 
like excepted. 

Question 2.—No. The woman loses the right to associate with all respect¬ 
able Nayar divisions if she contracts a Sambanbham with a man of a lower in 
division. I have been informed that such Sambandham is not, however, uncommon 
some parts of Native Cochin. 
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Question 3.—I know no instance o£ the kind referred to in the question in 
North Malabar. 

Question G.—The Korapuzha is commonly spoken of as the boundary. 

Question 7.—The Nayar males of North Malabar do, occasionally, form 
Sambandham with Nayar women of the South. They, however, do not allow their 
females to form Sambandham with any Nayar of South, however high his caste and 
social standing may be. I know but one instance of a breach of this rule. 

Question 8. There is no reason why a Nayar of South Malabar, as such, 
may not have Sambandham with a woman of the North. The existence of a custom 
prohibiting such a union cannot be denied; but as one of the essential conditions of 
a valid custom—namely that it ought to be reasonable—is wanting in this case, I 
would return an affirmative answer to the question. 

Questions 9 and 10.—The general rule is that no Nayar woman of the 
North may cross the Korapuzha, and not that she may not cross to the South' of the 
Korapuzha. That this is so is seen from the following, among other circumstances. 
There has been an instance in the family of * * * * of Quilandy of a lady 

of that house marrying a Kurup of * * * * • * in Calicut Taluk. I am 

informed that she came and went, from, and to her husband’s house ; but never crossed 
the objectionable river in passing, having on every occasion taken care to pass and 
repass higher up the stream, where it is no longer known by that name. The people 
of Quilandy seem satisfied; for, she—now a widow—like others, is permitted to take 
part in all caste observances and ceremonies in which the females of her houso used 
to join in her pre-marriage days. None of the family, or its relations, have suffered 
in consequence of her going to and living in a place, which everybody knows is situat¬ 
ed to the South of the offending stream. The origin of this prohibition is now 
well-nigh obscure. The absurdity of it had suggested itself to me more than once ; 
and from the enquiries which 1 have made in consequence, I have been furnished 
with the following explanation which has an appearance of probability about it. 
In ancient times,—my informants cannot say at what time—when South Malabar 
was ruled over by the Zamorin, and the North by the Notation Rajah of 
Chirakkal, there had been a grand ceremony in the palace of the former and, as 
usual, females from many parts of tho country had been invited to go there to partake 
of the feast and enjoy the thamdsa. It seems that at that period the Zamorin had not a 
special class of dependants in his service, as some at least of the Nambudiri land¬ 
lords and Nayar Ndduvdzhis (chieftains) had, and have even now. Some say that 
there was such a class, but that the members thereof were small in number and 
altogether inadequate to discharge the duties they had to perform. It seems that 
the Zamorin hit upon an effective though treacherous means to swell the number 
of his menials, and ordered the palace gates to be closed against the departure of 
his female guests. Such of the imprisoned, as did not belong to the dependent 
class,—and they were far the greater portion,—were out-casted by their Kinsmen 
The Zamorin took them into service and married them into his dependent class. 
The original members and this subsequent addition in course of time became a homo¬ 
geneous division, and are known in Malabar tribal history as Alcath ch&rnna Nay annuls 
or more properly as Akath chernna Nayanmar, the literal meaning of which expression 
is the Nayars attaching to the inside. This class is now known as Varisha-menons or 
Menons simply. 
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The Kolathiri Rajah of Chirakkal was informed, in due course, of the 
Avholesale wrongful confinement that took place at Calicut. He was powerless—or 
at least was not then in a position—to chastise the Z amor in; and the only means 
lie could hit upon to remedy the evil, or, at least, prevent its recurrence, was to en¬ 
join that no female subject of his should thence-forward enter the Zarnorins terri¬ 
tory. His words on the occasion are reported to have been somewhat to the following 
effect. “ Into the territory of the Zamorin, who is guilty of such gross misconduct 
as this, let our women (subjects) not enter.” 

A later generation, Avho perhaps did not know, or were not informed of tho 
reason for the prohibition, or, who, by lapse of time, and because no fresh instance 
of the kind took place in the South misparaphrased the Rajah’s words into a pro¬ 
hibition to cross the Korapuzha—the Southern boundary of Kolatlinad. Thus, by a 
not unnatural confusion of ideas, a prohibition to enter a rival King’s dominions 
came to be construed to mean a prohibition not to cross tho boundary line, which 
separates the two Kingdoms; and as seen from the instance of the * * * lady 

the present generation, it would seem, would not object to Northern women going to 
and living in the South provided only that they would take care not to cross the 
Korapuzha. The tenacity with which the North clung to the prohibition, even after 
the shadow of a reason for its imposition had disappeared is, by some, attributed to 
the fear they entertained that the morals of their women would suffer by contact 
with their Southern sisters, who were then, and are now, considered to be deficient 
in many of the womanly virtues. These considerations, however, need not now 
prevent a Nayar woman from crossing the Korapuzha. The sovereign power of the 
Rajahs both of Chirakkal and Calicut have now become a matter of ancient history; 
and they may be sure that no such arbitrary and high-handed procedure will ever 
be had recourse to by the British Government, which is now master alike of the 
North and the South. Tho supposed deficiency in virtue in the woman of the South— 
at least to an extent greater than what may obtain elsewhere—is a myth and has 
absolutely no foundation in fact. The sooner tho North leaves off this habit of 
making wholesale condemnations the better it would be for them. My answer to 
these questions is that it is not objectionable now for a Nayar woman of North 
Malabar to cross the Korapuzha, because the prohibition, that they should not do 
so, has no legs to stand upon but an unmeaning custom 

Question 11.—I leave it to persons of more experience than myself to give a 
description of a Tali-Kettu Ivalyanam. I shall only give ray opinion as to what it 
now is. The significance of many of the acts performed at this ceremony unmis¬ 
takably shows that in ancient times, when it was instituted, it was meant to be the 
real marriage ceremonial itself. Among other Hindus, marriage, as a rule, is per¬ 
formed beforo the girl attains puberty, and the Tali-kettu kalyanam ceremony is also 
gone through invariably before that epoch. Here all similarity ends; and whether 
on account of the influence of Malabar Brahmanical usage which, most selfishly, 
prohibited the junior members of Illams to contract marriage in their own caste, and 
allowed them to form alliances with Nayar woman—and thereby brought about, or 
greatly contributed to the endurance of, that most unnatural system of the Maru- 
makkatayam Law of inheritance,—or whether it was found impracticable to get 
suitable husbands in all cases, beforo the girl attained puberty, or for any other 
cause not necessary to be investigated now, a division of labour seems to have taken 
place. One person was proposed to tie the Tali, and another to perform the other offices 
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of a liusband. The duty of tying the Tali on a woman, and its corresponding right to 
cohabit with her, parted company, and unlike what obtains among other Hindus, 
became Tested in two persons, never again to meet on common ground unless, per¬ 
haps, tbe present Bill becomes Law. 

So completely is the original meaning of the rite lost sight of in those days 
that one man is allowed to perform the same ceremony on several girls—often 
sisters and first cousins—on one and the same occasion and, what is more strange, 
even the girls’ own mothers perform the ceremony on their daughters. But the ob¬ 
servance, though devoid of sense, continues even without a single exception—for that 
maxim is, to a very great extent, false, which says, the reason for a thing ceasing to 
oxist the thing will itself disappear. The expense it entails, the almost outragious 
drain of family resources it causes, and the hardship to many an otherwise well-to-do 
Tarawad, it produces, require no comment here. My answer to the question is that 
the Tuli-kettu kalyunara, whatever may have been its significance in ancient times, is at 
present only a shameful, expensive and unmeaning ceremony. 

Question 12.—To the question as put I can only return the answer thata per¬ 
son other than the girl herself must do it. 

“ Who should tie the Tali ?” Among Menons Netungadis tie it, and among 

Sudra and Vatt&katt Nayars their own caste 
people. With some Naduvazhis and the Rajahs, a Kshathria man performs the 
service, and among the Kurups and Nambiars of the North a Nambudiri does it. 
I have been informed that a mother may, and does, perform the ceremony but 1 
know of no instance of the kind myself. 

So far as I am aware, the person who ties the Tali is not invariably 
known by a name. In some places of South Malabar he is called manavalan , which 
means bridegroom; but usually and generally he is [known by his descriptive title 
only—such as the tali-tying Netungadi, Enangan , or Nambudiri, or otherwise as tho 
case may be. 

Question 13. Yes. It is. 

Question 14. No. But it would seem that in some rural parts of the 
South, he is recognised to have a preferential right to form Sambandham with the 
girl, but this is so, I understand, only in theory, and I know of no instance in which 
the right, if claimed, was allowed and a Sambandham formed in consequence. 

For more reasons than one, the persons who is now selected to tie the 
tali on a girl, should not be permitted to have the right to cohabit with her. None 
of the parties contemplate the accrual of such a right. The men are chosen simply 
and solely to tie a knot, and that done, they are functus officio and ought to 
remain as such. But if it be possible for us to revert to the olden state when Tali-kettu 
was symbolical of, and formed the most essential part of, marriage itself; if the man 
who ties the tali be chosen with that end in view, and what is as important as the 
foregoing, if the ceremony may be deferred to a time when suitable offers of marriage 
present themselves, I feel confident that every right-thinking man will only be 
too glad to accord to the Tali-tiers their marital rights, which would then doubly be 
their due. 

Question 15. There is no objection. The man who ties the tali stands to 
the woman round whose neck it is tied precisely in the same position as any other 
person competent to marry her would be. There is no prohibition whatever such 
as is referred to in the question. 
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Question 1G. I have not, however, known an instance of suck a Sam- 
bandham. 

Question 17. The usual pollution—wkick varies from ten to fifteen days—is 
nowhere observed. In the North, so far as I know, no pollution is observed at 
a 11. I am not aware what the custom is among the different divisions of Nayars 
in the South. It seems that, with respect to some at least, the practice is to 
have a full-plunge tank, or river, bath, as conveniently as may be, after the news 
's first broken to the woman—thus casting off a real or supposed impurity, and not 
terminating a period of pollution properly understood. 

Question 18.—I have heard that it is, but know of no instance in wkick it 
was had recourse to. 

Question 19.—According to general Hindu Law a girl loses caste if she be not 
married before puberty. Malayalis, therefore, think that Tali-kettu kalyanam 
(which as stated before was most probably the real marriage ceremony of ancient 
times) should also be performed before that period, and as a matter of fact all kalya- 
nams are so performed. The penalty they ascribe to a breach of this custom is, like¬ 
wise, loss of caste. But as Tali-kettu kalyanam has now lost its real significance and 
is at present only an expensive farce, I do not think that there is anything but blind 
custom wkick requires it to be performed before the girl is mature. 

Question 20.—After Tali-kettu kalyanam, when a girl desires to consort with 
a man no further formalities are necessary (except of course the proposal by the 
man or his people and its acceptance by the woman or her people) in the sense 
that if they are not gone through the union would not be recognized by the relations 
of the families or their friends. But as a rule a great deal of further formalities 
and symbolical ceremonies are gone through before the couple is united. The nature, 
form, and manner of these formalities vary in different parts, and vary also with 
reference to the caste and position of the man and the woman. 

Questions 23 and 24.—A woman of North Malabar cannot have Sambandam 
with more than one man at a time. Usage, and the now well-established custom 
of the place, prohibits it, and there has not, in consequence, been a single instance of 
Polyandry there, and none is reported to have occurred for a very considerable time 
beyond. I believe if ever polyandry existed in the North it has been given-up long 
ago. 

The same cannot be said with respect to South Malabar. There polyandry 
existed to a considerable extent (more especially among the lower division of Nayars) 
and a few instances may be found even now. Public opinion there also, is very strong 
against such a practice, and we may rest assured that in about twenty years more 
there will not be a single instance of polyandry to be found there. 

The prohibition can be found in the almost unanimous public opinion 
on the point, as evidenced by the usage now existing. That such a practice is sin¬ 
ful and therefore prohibited, is a lesson which may be gathered from many a 
Sanscrit work (such as the Mahabharatha) which have been translated into Mala- 
yalam or the substance of which have been rendered into that language. These 
works form almost the daily reading of Malayals, and have as much influence 
on their opinions, beliefs and conduct, as the originals have on other Hindus. 

Question 25.—If a woman wishes to terminate the Sambandham she can 
do so—in the sense that society has given her the right to do so in case she feels the 
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righteous necessity for so doing. But in practice, this right is very seldom exercised, 
and its exercise, in the extremely few cases which have taken place, has been viewed 
with disfavour. Such viewing of the matter has, I think, sufficed at least in North 
Malabar, to restrain its women from casting away their old or less serviceable hus¬ 
bands, and seeking the company of other persons moro favoured by nature or by 
fortune. The whole Malayali community is against the unrestricted exercise 
of such a right. It views almost all such cases with suspicion, if not with distrust; 
and has a shrewd idea that all is not right with a woman who throws her husband 
over board and, unless the contrary be proved, it concludes that she would not do 
so had she not a greater expectation of benefit in store for her, which she meaus 
to realise by such unfair means. But, at the same time, society is conscious that 
husbands are not such paragons of virtue as to admit of their wives being tied hand 
and foot, and loft to their absolute control. It feels that there may be many causes 
which would render the married state of a woman miserable to her, if she were not 
allowed to put an end to it in an emergency, and it has thought fit therefore that the 
stronger sex should realize that there is a possible limit to the unpleasantness that may 
be caused to the weaker, and that there is a right and a power lying dormant in 
woman which if excited, can put an end to the marriage relationship, without her 
undergoing the expense the worry and the shame of a public enquiry into the cause of 
separation. My answer to the question therefore is that woman has the power to 
terminate the Sambandham; but that its undue exercise is prevented by strong pub¬ 
lic opinion, to the extent possible to do so without doing away with the power alto¬ 
gether. 

Except separation in bed, with the intention in either or both to dissolve the 
connection thereby, no sort of formality is necessary to effect a divorce in the 
sense, that if the same be not gone through the dissolution will be regarded as in¬ 
complete, or not to have taken place at all, and the married state considered to 
continue. If the wife be with her husband, or in his house,—and she has no business 
to bo in either place except in her character of such wife,— to effect a divorce, she 
ought to be sent home, for the relationship will be presumed to exist in every case 
in which sho is under his roof and control. If the wife be sent away to her house, 
or if she bo already there and the husband does not visit her—and the sending away 
and the non visiting be in pursuance of an intention to dissolve the connection, the 
same is thereby dissolved without any other formality. The intention with which 
the said acts may be done, or left undone, is a matter for inference of no great diffi¬ 
culty from the surrounding circumstances of each particular case; and even if there 
may have been some doubt as to the other party’s intention in the beginning, lapse 
of time, not extending to more than a few months will always set at rest the mind 
of the rejected as to what that intention was, or at least is for the present. For - 
unavoidable circumstances and design to cheat apart—there are so many acts ot 
social and friendly obligation to be performed by the parties in the couise of a 
year or so, which every husband, however small his means may be, would not, ou 
pain of extreme social disgrace, omit to perform, that the omission to perform them 
is rightly construed to indicate an intenion to sever the connection. At any rate no 
difficulty is felt in practice, and I know no instance of a man or woman being left in 
doubt for any considerable length of time as to whether he or she continues to be 
and is regarded as the husband or wife of his or her partner. 

Question 27.—A man can have Sambandham in more than one house at the 
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same time— i. e. lie has the right if he is so inclined, and there is no social 
code to debar him from doing so. But polygamy is also viewed with disfavour by 
the society and the members of such connections arc in consequence diminishing 
year by year. 

Questions 29 and 30.—During Sambandham, in North Malabar, as a rule, 
the woman sleeps and has her meals in her husband s house, or at his residence. In 
the South she sleeps and has her meals in her own house. But a practice 
similar to that obtaining in the North is growing up fast and I think, before many 
years elapse, there will be found a very marked change. 

Even in North Malabar there is a kind of Sambandham known as UvamporulcJcal 
during the continuance of which the woman lives in her own house and is 
there visited by her husband. But this kind of conection is resorted to only as 
a temporary measure, and when it is not convenent, for the time being, to go through 
the more formal and expensive ceremony of Pudamuri or actual marriage, as popul¬ 
arly understood. This uvamporukkal state is not generally prolonged to any very 
considerable period, and cannot, by usage, be put off latter than the Pulikudi cere¬ 
mony in the fifth, or the seventh, month of the first pregnancy of the woman. At 
the latest Pudamuri should be, and is invariably, then performed and the woman 
taken to her husband’s house. 

Question 31.—In North Malabar the practise is for the husband to support 
his wife and children in his house if he has the means to do so; because they 
live there together and the responsibility of so maintaning would, under such a state 
naturally devolve upon and is not very unreluctantly taken up by, the man, who gen¬ 
erally discharges it to the best of his ability. 

In the South no such practice obtains generally. The wife and children 
usually have their meals in their Tarawad house. Their other wants are very often 
supplied by the man, if he is in a position to do so. But I should think that the 
duty is everywhere undertaken more as a matter of love and propriety, or at 
most as one of moral obligation, and that it is not in the contemplation of anybody 
that a corresponding legal right should bo or is, created in favour of tlio wife or 
children. I think the pratico wants this juristic element in it to regard the same as 
a recognized legal custom and, as an unwilling husband cannot be legally compelled 
to discharge the duty, I should return a negative answer to the question. 

Question 32.—As a rule, Sambandham is not changed very often and tlio 
man and wife generally manage to “ cleave together” for life. In the great 
majority of instances this is what is observed. In the absence of reliable statistical 
information, one cannot say, even approximately, what percentage of connections are 
subsequently dissolved. I believe that the tie is more permanent in the North than 
in the South, and divorces by the wife what is almost unheard of in the f ormer con¬ 
tributes, to an appreciable extent to the total number of separations in the latter. 

Question 33.—He does; if he has the means. 

Question 34.—As far as I known, no special allowance is usually made to 
an Anandravan who works for the Tarawad. The Karanavan may in some 
cases do so and does occesionally do so to induce the turning-out of work to which 
he has no legal claim, and he generally allows him maintenance on a little more 
liberal scale than he would otherwise consent to adopt. It is very seldom in the 
North, that an Anandravan cultivates Tarawad lands for a rent. The practice is 
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different in tlie South where lie often takes up big farms from his Karanavan at a 
fixed annual rent, and eithei’ cultivates them himself or lets them out to tenants. 
In such cases he is invariably permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at his plea¬ 
sure ; but the Karanavan may have something to say with respect to such dealing; 
but this something is said only as a matter of advice, and not as a word of command. 
He, however may, and, in some cases, does resume the lands if he finds that his 
tenant Anandravan squanders his profit, or diverts it into channels he does not ap¬ 
prove of. 

Question 35.—Many Anandravans live idle. They really find it difficult to 
kill their time. They cannot help it and I think, in most cases, they are not to 
blame for it. They have no inducement to work for their Tarawad, for any increased 
income that may arise in consequence of their labour, does not generally come into 
their hands, and they have no claim against the joint-estate to anything more than 
maintenance, to which they and their do-nothing brothers and cousins, (to whatso¬ 
ever degree removed provided that all belong to one Tarawad) are equally entitled. 

A Karanavan may and often does show some favour, pecuniary and otherwise, to his 
working Anandravan, and meets his wants a little more liberally than he would those 
of others. But such favour and such allowance is not, generally, if ever, a sufficient 
remuneration for the labour bestowed. Anandravans very naturally, therefore, try 
to pursue some independant calling, or set up in some business of their own and earn 
something for themselves if they can; and I know no instance of an Anandravan 
with some money in his hands and a fair share of pluck, ever living idly in the Tara¬ 
wad house working for the Tarawad, if his own undertakings—he is sure to follow 
some—demand his full time and attention. My answer to the question is that, in a 
few instances, where alone it has been found practicable, Anandravans work for their 
own profit; that in a greater number of instances they half-heartedly work for their 
Tarawad and receive some remuneration for their own use over and above their 
allowance for maintenance; but that in the great majority of instances they do 
nothing at all to better their own condition, or to increase the common wealth of 
their Taraward. 

Question 36.—With their private earnings and with the amount allowed to 
them for maintenance from tho Tarawad, Anandravans meet their wants, including 
the support of their wives and children. Such private earnings are never handed 
over to the Karanavan though they may occasionally assist him in cases in which the 
Tarawad requires such extraneous help. It is the practice in North Malabar to 
allow maintenance to the wives and children of Anandravars if the Tarawad can 
afford it, and in such cases their earnings are not devoted to their support though 
they may, and usually do, meet their other wants. 

Question 38.—I am one of those who believe that a form of marriage such 
as the law will recognize is a necessity for Malabar. I maintain that Malayalis 
have an organized system of relationship between the sexes, (known in different paris 
of tho country by different names, but the same everywhere in all essentials) that 
such relationship is as much respected as it is in other countries, and that our woman 
are as chaste as any that can be found elsewhere. But no legal rights or duties flow 
from the said relationship, and, as I fully believe that this an enormous evil, I should 
feel extremely thankful if means can bo devised to remedy the same, without, however, 
at the same time, giving up to any substantial extent the freedom we now enjoy in 
the matter of the said relationship. I believe that so long as that state continues the 
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wife ought to be under the legal guardianship of the husband. No will, but her own, 
should have tho power to compel her to live separate from him. I believe that it 
will be a good day for Malabar which sees the law passed which says, that the self- 
acquisitions of a person dying intestate should go to his or her partner and the 
children. Such a law will, I feel confident, mark an epoch in the advancement of 
the Malayali race, and in time do away with the Maruraakkatayam system of in¬ 
heritance altogether. I believe also that it would be a great boon not to recognize 
as legal impediments to marriage the many mischevous and unreasonable prohibitions 
which now stand in the way of persons of different divisions and localities contractin re¬ 
marriage with each other. On all these and similar grounds I have my full sym¬ 
pathy with tho worthy promoter of the Bill and liis co-workers. But on one point 
and on one point only I cannot agree with them and, though my voice may be 
powerless, I feel bound to give expression to what I fully, conscientiously and after 
mature deliberation believe to be what is right and expedient with respect thereto. 
I do not—I cannot—support those sections of the Bill which relate to divorce, 
judicial separation, and restitution of conjugal rights. I believe that the husband 
and wife should eaoh have the freedom, to put an end to their relationship when 
he or she finds that the companionship of the other is irksome and productive of a 
balance of misery, after making due allowance for any compensating good. I believe 
also that they ought not to be compelled to have recourse to a court of law, or any 
other tribunal, to obtain a divorce, or a separation. No man or woman should, in 
my opinion, be foi’ced by law to remain in a state of sexual alliance with another 
against his or her will and I can characterise the connection which is the result of 
legal compulsion, by no other term than that of legalized prostitution. For, the union 
between the sexes ought by the laiv of nature to be the result of love ; and as men 
aro agreed in stigmatizing as prostitution the act of selling ones person at the 
bidding of a desiro for money, or other lucre, this giving up of ones person to another 
at the bidding of law—when natural and healthy love is averse to any such proceed¬ 
ing’—can be aptly designated by that expression, and only by that expression. I 
believe that an indissoluble tie—or, to speak more correctly, a tie which, in prac¬ 
tice, will bo found indissoluble, when regard is had to the conditions imposed 
upon the obtaining of divorce, or separation, and the publicity a matrimonial suit 
entails and tho shame to which it exposes the couple and other circumstances too 
many to mention—I give it as my emphatic opinion that such a tie will be 
productive of great misery to both the parties. It will be more so for tho 
woman whom it ties hand and foot and delivers over to the keeping of a man who 
has ceased to care for her, and who naturally has other means of employment and 
pleasure to which he devotes his time and attention. To sit brooding over ones un¬ 
enviable lot in the house of her protector—I had almost written jailor for that is 
nearer the truth—, to eat the miserable meals reluctantly doled out to her, and to 
look after his affairs who perhaps has begun to hate her, is a combination of wretched¬ 
ness too great to be endured. And the effect of indissoluble marriages in an appreci¬ 
able number of cases, will be nothing besides. An eminent writer on social science 
has made the following observation on the point. “ The irrevocable nature of 
“ the marriage contract and the impossibility of procuring divorce, lead to the 
“ most fearful evils. Mr. Hill shows this in his work on crime, telling us that 
“the great majority of murders and brutal assaults now-a-days are committed 
“ by husbands upon their wives and showing that it is in the nature of all 
“ long and indissoluble contracts to cause similar evils. All contracts, binding 
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“two human beings together in an indissoluble manner for long' periods are 
“ the fruitful source of crimes and miseries. So it was with the cumbrous 
“machinery of apprenticeships, formerly prevalent in the trades, which is now 
“ being gradually abandoned. It is certainly a fearful and miserable anomaly that 
“ two persona who have ceased to care for—nay who have como to hate each other 
“ should be bound together with iron rigour in what should be bonds of love. Surely, 
“ it is a bitter satire upon love, and on the dignity and freedom of man and woman 

“.For all parties it is infinitely desirablo that a divorce should 

“ take place . . . Many are already in favour of a similar” (like what obtains 

“in Germany) “alteration in the marriage laws of this country”. The majority of 
our women are uneducated. They have not seen the inside of a court house all their 
lives. Most of them have no notion of what a judicial proceeding is. They do not 
know what is meant by collecting evidence or preparing a case for Counsel or Judge. 
The very thought of appearing in a court of justice will unnerve most of them, and 
they would rather put up with any amount of cruelty at the hands their husbands 
than go to a court of law and give evidence in support of their claim. They are very 
shy, at least in public, and would cut a very sorry figure indeed before a public 
tribunal. Most of them cannot stand oven an examination-in-chief much less a 
cross-examination by an ordinary pleader. They generally are no match for men in 
any of those undertakings which are carried on outside the four walls of their house; 
and nowhere will their imbecility bo more apparent than when they are pitted against 
their husbands in a court of law. Most of the persons, servants and others who 
should naturally be called to prove their case will be inmates of their husband’s 
house, who are necessarily dependent on their good will oven for their livelihood; and 
they will not except in very rare instances speak tho truth that may tell against their 
masters. The divorce and separation clauses of the Bill will therefore be a dead 
letter to them, and even where they have a good case a court of law will not be in a 
position to afford them relief. The misery that the indissoluble tie entails on the 
man is also great. He is made the unwilling bearer of a burden which he ■would 
givo worlds—if he has the power—to get rid of. Whether waking or asleep the 
detested creature is near him to make his life miserable, and turn which ever way he 
may in his house (no longer his home) his now abhorred one will pursue him with the 
steadiness of his own shadow. Indissoluble marriage makes hypocrites of those 
whose unhappy lot is not to be on loving terras with each other. They are obliged 
by consideration of propriety, decency or etiquette, to keep up appearances and to 
show a smooth surface outside, when all is ruffled or stormy below. They become 
mere actors playing their allotted parts and live in a realm of deceit and unreality all 
their lives. The evil effects of the continunances of such a disturbed union on the 
children are, perhaps, even greater than what they are on the parents. Other things 
equal, I can conceive nothing more unpleasant to them, nothing more contaminating 
to their morals, and nothing more unfitting them to entertain a feeling of benevolent 
sympathy for their fellow-creatures, than living with a father and mother whose 
temper is soured by mutual hatred which is constantly exhibited in their presence. 
To err is human ; but to forgive is divine. And why should law divest itself of this 
divine attribute and not forgive a man or woman who has erred in choice, and why 
should it not allow them to make a second attempt when the first is found to have 
failed ? This liability to err becomes greater when we consider at what period of life 
this leap in the dark in the region of matrimony is taken. The bill allows a 
marriage to be contracted if the man is 18 and the woman 14 years of age. This 
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is a period of life wlien passion is at tlie highest and persons arc prone to do 
things without much regard to consequences. Character is not then fully developed. 
Either or both of the partios may not have had full opportunity to study the 
other with a view to determine clamly and rationally how far they are suited to each 
other and to what extent they may be able to pull on happily together. Bad indeed 
must be the lot of man if such a momentous undertaking, entered into at such a 
period of life and under such circumstances, cannot thereafter be undone unless at 
very great sacrifice. Barrenness in the wife is not one of the causes for which a divorce 
may be procured under the bill. Yet tho desire to see the offspring of our loins, to 
fondle it, to educate and to leave to it our belongings, is a natural and healthy desire ; 
and it may reasonably be asked whether it is one that deserves to be relentlessly 
discountenanced by the law. If not the only alternatives that present themselves are 
bigamy and divorce, and it requires no great sense of discrimination to choose 
between them. The history of tho marriage laws teaches us a valuable lesson. It 
shows that with the advancement of civilization such laws have boon, and are being, 
modified with a view to give greater and greater facilities to dissolve the connection. 
The Canon Law, like the Hindu Law, prohibited divorco on any ground whatsoever. 
The law of Protestant England allows it on the ground of proved adultery on tie 
part of the wife, or proved adultery coupled with cruelty on the part of the husband- 
A later German Law permits divorce if the partios find that they are unsuited to each 
other. In some of the Swiss cantons, and notably in many of tho states of the Uni¬ 
ted States of America, a decree for divorce may now be granted for proved incom¬ 
patibility of temper. I would ask why tho Malayalis should be given a rigid 
divorce law when tho teachings of history as exemplified by the practice of almost 
all civilized and progressive races of the globe show that the bonds of matrimony 
have, in their opinion, been tied too tightly in ancient times ; and that they require 
unloosening in many parts to render them conducive to the welfare of those whom it 
binds. Once beforo during the administration of H. E. Sir M. E. Grant Duff a 
petition had been presented to the Madras Government praying for the enactment of 
a Marriage Law for Malabar on almost the same narrow lines as is proposed by tho 
present Bill. The matter was shelved then and I have boon informed, with what 
substratum of truth I cannot say, that His Excellency then observed that “ the nations 
of the West arc fast drifting into a system very much like what is obtaining among 
Malayalis, and I do not see why they should take this retrograde step.” The italic s 
are mine, and I concur in tho opinion set forth above, and I am fully persuaded 
that by giving up this, almost the only, good social custom which we now possess, 
because of tho individual instances of misbehaviour few and far between, we would 
in the last decade of the XIX century be taking a very long retrograde step indeed. 
I may also bring to the notice of the commissioners that many persons with 
whom I have conversed about this matter and who hail the bringing in of the 
Bill as a pieceof good fortune, have confessed to me that they entertain a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with those portions of it relating to divorce &c. and some have gono 
so far as to declare that, in spite of all its attending goodness, they would not them¬ 
selves contract, or allow those under their control to contract a marriage of the 
description contemplated by the Bill— i. e. one that can be dissolved only under the 
circumstances therein set forth. I am conscious that my answer to question ISo. o2 
may bo turned against me and I may be asked why I protest against the divorce 
clauses of the Bill when according to my own admission most of the marriages now 
celebrated continue permanent and, presumably therefore, the ruffled state of con- 
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jugal relationship which I apprehend, and for which I want a radical remedy, has no 
existance in reality ? My answer is this. In the first place I think that the hardship of 
the remaining portion should not be lost out of consideration; and secondly I am of opin¬ 
ion that the said majority manage to cleave on together because—paradoxical as it may 
seem—they are not tied up unduly tight. A give-and-take policy will be pursued by 
both when either knows, and feels, that the other has the power to put an end to the 
relationship in an emergency. Neglect or inattention in either is, in such cases, more 
often attributed to want of ability, or inadvertance, than to wilfulness, and a toler¬ 
ably haepy and harmonious conjugal life is the result. But when this state of things 
is reversed, and the parties are tied to each other by indissoluble ties, the consequences 
are likewise those of an opposite nature. The weaker party, whether husband or 
Avife, feels the neglect keenly and attributes the want of attention or other mis¬ 
behaviour, to deliberate intention, or what is worse, unthinking heedlessness; and na¬ 
turally jumps to the conclusion that such conduct is the result of a consciousness that 
the injured cannot place himself or herself out of the reach of the other. "We 
have a proverb which says that a person does not feel hungry, who knows 
that there is enough of rice in his store-room. So also a married man does 
not feel the necessity for a separation when he knows that he can separate if he wants. 
I believe that this mental state assists materially in making the marriage relation 
in Malabar last long, and affords a striking illustration of the mental peculiarity 
observable in most persons that they do not long to possess a thing if they have the 
means of obtaining that thing. I am fully persuaded that a union, which ought to be 
one of love and love alone, should not be the creature of law. When such union is 
brought on by lovo, and when its permanence is secured by love, the law may engraft 
on it any accessories it may deem fit. It may clothe either party with any legal right- 
It may impose on either any legal disability. But it has no right to bring about the union. 
It cannot say that Mr. So-and-so shall marry Miss So-and-so. It has likewise no right 
to secure permanence to the union, where the tie of mutual love is broken as under. 
It should not say that Mr. So-and-so shall continue to be the husband of Mrs. So-and- 
so even though as a matter of fact the said Mister and Mistress have ceased to love 
and care for each other. My views on the question of separation partake of a similar 
character. I would leave it to the entire discretion of either of the parties to deter¬ 
mine whether he or she shall live in a state of conjugal union with the other. As 
to restitution of conjugal “rights”, I would never recognize such a right at all in 
man or woman. I can conceive nothing more mean, and nothing more unbecoming 
those noble attributes which distinguish man from the mere brute creation, than 
subjugating a fellow creature by superior force, or show of such force, to the 
carnal desires of another. Such a spectacle is too abhorent to behold. Such a 
complete prostitution of love is too saddening to contemplate. The moral depravity 
of the being in human shape that would drag another into court to obtain the assis¬ 
tance of a perverted and unnatural law to bend that other to satisfy its (I can use no 
other personal pronoun) unholy lust, and the powerful arm of the law lending its aid 
to such a disgraceful proceeding, is too contemptible and wretched a state of things to 
contemplate with any degree of equanimity of temper, except to those who enter 
into it, and to those who lend it their assistance. I, for one, would put up with any 
amount of rigidity in the marriage tie, and I may even consent to making that tie in¬ 
dissoluble under any circumstances, but I cannot agree to a Iuav aAvarding restitution 
of conjugal rights, and I cannot therefore, let this opportunity pass without entering 
my solemn, though feeble, protest against the morals of Malayalis being contami- 
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natcd by the plague of such a law, I would sit tamely under the reproach—if reason 
for reproach exists—that Malayalis have no legal marriage, and that the recognized 
form of union between the sexes among them is but systematic concubinage; I would 
forego the many benefits proposed to be conferred by the present Bill; I would brace 
myself to forget what an amount of inducement it gives to individual exertions, in¬ 
dustry and thrift; I would even run the risk of leaving my wife and children un¬ 
provided for, though I have ample means at my command;—I would do all these and 
I would submit to all these-if these benefits can be had, and if these evils can be 
removed only at the alternative of voluntarily submitting to a law of which a pro¬ 
vision for restitution of conjugal rights forms an integral part. The following is a 
rough sketch of the scheme I would propose for marriage, divorce and judicial 
separation, I would, as my answer to question No. 39 will show, retain the custom¬ 
ary form of marriage, and make registration evidence of its legal recognition. I will 
have the parties sign a declaration of marriage in the presence of two witnesses, and 
have it lodged in the office of the Sub-Rogistrar in whose jurisdiction either of the 
parties habitually resides. The Sub-Registrar after satisfying himself as to its bond - 
fide execution, is to register the same in a book called “ The Marriage Register of 
Marumakkatayam Hindus.” He shall retain the original in safe custody, and give 
attested copies to the parties, and have a notice of such registration stuok-up on the 
outer wall of his office, where it shall remain at least for a month. I should deem 
these formalities sufficient, and necessary to constitute a valid legal marriage. Next 
as to divorce. If either party wants a divorce he (or she) should send in a written 
petition to the office of the said Sub-Registrar stating, without reasons, his or 
her desiro to bo freed from the union, and stating also what amount the 
petitioner claims, or is willing to allow the wife, for her maintenance after 
divorce. The Sub-Registrar on the receipt of the petition is to cause notice 
of tho same (with copy of petition annexed) to bo served on the opposite 
party, and communicate to petitioner that the petition has been received and 
registered in the “ Marriage petition Register ” kept for the purpose. From and 
after the dates of receipt of either the notice, or tho communication, aforesaid, either 
party shall have the right, if so advised, to live separate from the other; but for all 
other purposes the relationship shall be deemed to subsist unimpared. If after the 
expiry ofsix months from the date of receipt of the first petition a fresh written 
application is sent to the Sub-Registrar requesting him to take further proceedings 
in the matter, he shall, after satisfying himself as to its authenticity, make a note of 
the same in the petition register and forward the papers to the District Munsiff of 
the place. The receipt of such papers shall be tantamount to the institution of a 
suit, and all subsequent proceedings shall be regulated by the Civil Procedure Code. If 
the petitioner there also persists in obtaining a divorce a decree granting the same 
shall follow as a matter of course. Maintenance at a fixed rate shall be allowed to 
the wife—the same being determined by reference to the means of tho parties and 
the surrounding circumstances of each case—and the same may subsequently be 
varied for good cause shown. The same procedure—with necessary alteration— 
may be adopted when the prayer is for judicial separation. Maintenance allowed to 
a divorced, or separated, wife may bo reduced or stopped by order of Court, if she mar¬ 
ines again and her new husband has private means of his own to support her, or if 
she is proved to be leading an unchaste and immoral life. The husband shall con¬ 
tinue to be the legal guardian of the children even after separation and shall bo 
bound to maintain them till they attain the age of 21 years, or until, being females, 
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tliey are suitably married earlier. They may be allowed separate maintenance if 
the father is adjudged incompetant to act as legal guardian, or for any other 
sufficient cause. All orders in matrimonial proceedings shall be subject to appeal 
and second appeal. A divorced couple may reunite after sis months after separation, 
and a separated couple at any time they choose, provided they give notice thereof 
to the Sub-Registrar. I would by an express section disallow the right to institute a 
suit for restitution of conjugal rights ; but the husband shall be permitted to institute 
proceedings to obtain possession of liis wife and minor children, if they are illegally 
detained by any other person. The provision that six months ought to elapse bet¬ 
ween the first and second applications for divorce, and that the marriage relation 
shall be deemed to subsist in the interval, will I think greatly mitigate the evils now 
existing in Malabar and which are pointed out by the supporters of a rigid matri¬ 
monial law. Firstly ;—it prevents haste, and gives time to the parties seeking divorce 
or separation to re-consider their action or heal existing breaches. Secondly ;—-adultery 
continuing to be penal in the interval it prevents the wife from leaving her husband 
with the immediate aim of joining her new admirer. Thirdly ;—it prevents sudden 
elopements. It may be objected that the scheme propounded above does not materi¬ 
ally alter the present state of things and that an absolute freedom of divorce is in¬ 
compatible with the very idea of marriage. As to the first objection what I would 
reply is that change, as change, is not what is wanted; and that, in order that a fair 
proportion of marriages may bo celebrated according to the form proscribed by the 
Bill, only such changes ought to be introduced as are proved to be absolutely neces¬ 
sary. As to unrestricted freedom of divorce being incompatible with marriage, what 
I have to say in the first place is that in my scheme there is no such freedom as is 
understood by tho objection. The husband is the guardian by law of his wife, anti 
ho has the right to keep her under his control, and ho may sue to recover her in case 
she is illegally detained by another. At least six months ought to elapse before a 
divorce can be obtained, from the time an intention to effect it manifests itself in 
plain terms. Though the determining cause of divorce or separation be tho party’s 
own will yet the actual untying of the Knot is done only by a decree of court. T 
maintain further that freedom of divorce such as I would allow nay well co-exist 
with and form part of a sound marriage law. Among tho ancient Romans the 
marriage relation could have been terminated at tho free will of either party, yet 
nobody now says that they had no marriage. Among the Mahomcdans it can be done 
away with at the mere will and pleasure of the husband without any formality 
worth the name. Yet tho Law recognizes their marriage. Tho statement that abso¬ 
lute freedom of divorce is incompatible with the vory idea of marriage is true 
only of such systems which regard marriage as a religious institution and not a civil 
contract. It was not so regarded by the Romans till the time of their conversion 
to the Christian faith. The law now administered in several parts of the 
United States of America regards marriage as a civil affair, pure and simple. I 
do not see why it should bo anything besides with us, who are only now on tho eve 
of obtaining a marriage law at the hands of the Legislature. According to tho said 
American Law a divorce may be obtained on the ground merely of proved incom¬ 
patibility of temper. And this is very much the scheme propounded by me. This 
incompatibility of temper, in the very great raajorty of instances is a matter of necessary 
inference from the mere fact that a divorce is sought to be obtained. The American 
law stops short of drawing’the inference and requires it to be established by proof. To 
avoid scandal and to secure real domestic happiness, I assume the existence of such in- 
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compatibility in all such cases and allow separation or divorce, on the basis of such 
assumption.. None have characterised the relationship of the sexes in America by 
any other name than that of marriage, and I do not see why a union which may be 
terminated in the manner suggested by me should not be similarly regarded. I 
hope that the Commissioners will find their way to recommend to Government the 
adoption of some such scheme as is set out above, and that at all events they will 
allow the marriage tie to be dissolved in all cases in which it is permitted to be dis¬ 
solved in America and Germany. 

Question 39. I would retain the customary form of marriage and make regis¬ 
tration evidence of its legal recognition. But no marriage should, in my opinion, be 
deemed invalid because of the defect or absence of any form, provided there exists the 
registry to evidence it. 

Question 40. The section as it stands allows a marriage to be solemnized be¬ 
tween a Tiyan and a Nayar and between a woman of superior division of Nayars and n 
man of the inferior division. But it would be impossible to set out and set out cor¬ 
rectly all such and similar restrictions as are now more or less recognized in practise 
in several parts of the country, and I do not consider it advisable to do so, even if it 
were possible. Custom and public opinion may be depended upon to prevent any 
very unusual unions till the time comes—and come it must—when such distinctions 
will be swept away. The section as drafted would, in practise, create no real diffi¬ 
culty, and will meet future probable contingencies. 

Question 41. (1) I would add a third proviso to clause 4 to the effect that no 

marriage shall be solemnized between any two persons who are members of the same 
Tarawad having community of interest with each other. Reason. I know of many 
famlies, now living in commensality as Tarawads, some members of which are con¬ 
nected with one another through a common ancestress more remote than the great- 
great-grand-mother. A marriage between them cannot of course, be permitted. (2) I 
would add a proviso to clause 3 to the following effect. If the parties represent that 
they are 21 years old or more and the Sub-Registrar registers the marriage, the 
same shall not be deemed as invalid if it subsequently appears that either or both the 
parties were below that age, and the guardian has not given his consent to the union. 
Reason. Marriage is one of those undertakings in which what is done should not, if 
possible, be undone or nullified. It is desirable therefore to maintain the relation¬ 
ship in all cases in which it can with propriety be maintained, and in my opinion the 
above is one of those cases. Suppose a man and woman arc married in the customary 
form and they wish to have their union legally recognized. The Sub-Registrar—a 
man of education and good social position believes their bond fide representation that 
they are of the age prescribed by law and registers the marriage. They grow rich 
and die intestate. Suppose in this state of events conclusive evidence is forthcoming 
that the mother was under age by a day, and that her legal guardian had opposed the 
union. Could it be endured that their children should be deprived of their birth-right 
because their parents and the Sub-Registrar fell into an honest error many years ago ? 
(3) I would alter the wording of clause 3 as follows:—“The legal guardian of each 
party must, have consented to the marriage if such party has not completed 
the age of 21 years.” Reason. The framer of the clause cannot have meant 
that the party who is under age should himself or herself have obtained the consent 
of his or her legal guardian, and that it would not be sufficient if the one obtained it 
for the other, or if some body else, a friend or relation obtained it for either, (4) 1 
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would liavc it stated in express terms wliat all kinds of unions are to be deemed pro¬ 
hibited on the ground of affinity. Reason. I think that usage now prohibits marri¬ 
ages on the ground of affinity to a greater extent than is necessary or desirable. At 
the same time such usage is not uniform and some connections, such as the the marri¬ 
ages of two sisters by two brothers, arc prohibited in some parts and allowed in 
others. To marry a deceased wife’s sister is considered bad throughout Malabar, 
though there have been some instances of such marriages in high quarters and though 
in reason, such a connection is in many instances the best that a widower can enter 
into. A sister-in-law is often one of the household, and is the fittest person to take 
care of her motherless infant nephews an cl nieces. The usage of some parts even 
goes to the extent of prohibiting a second marriage in the family of the late wife or 
husband, however remotely the deceased may be connected with the person with 
whom such marriage is sought to be contracted. Again; if it be not defined what 
sorts of connections aro to be deemed disallowed on the ground of affinity a large door 
will be opened for perjury and for fraud to creep in, and interested parties will seek 
to have many marriages declared void because of some real or supposed prohibition on 
that ground. Difficult and hitherto undetermined questions as to what the “ recog¬ 
nized custom” is, will now and then, havo to be enquired into by the Courts and this 
state of things will continue until, as the result of many litigations in which many 
unions are declared void and several persons disinherited, the law becomes settled and 
jet not uniform. According to social usage the following are considered reasonable 
grounds for dissolving a Sambandham :— 

1. The insanity of either. 

2. Impotency in man. 

Either party being subject to nasty and incurable disease. 

4 Adultery, or well grounded suspicion of adultery, on the part of the 
wife. 

■>. Adultery coupled with cruelty on the part of the husband. 

(i. Cruelty alone on tho part of either, and of such a character that a 
person of ordinary temper, patience and endurance will not put up 
with. 

7. Incompatibility of temper to a degree rendering the union pro¬ 
ductive of misery to either. 

8. Systematic disregard on tho part of the wife of the expressed or 
otherwise well understood wishes of the husband concerning his 
honor or happiness. 

0. A mutual understanding to separate. 

Question 43.— Vide my answer to question No. 33 supra. 

• Question 44.—Clause (a) I agree to this clause, but, as it does not meet all 
contingencies, I would add to it the following :—“ or if in the opinion of the District 
Court or High Court Avithin whose jurisdiction either of them may habitually reside, 
such guardianship is injurious to the moral or material welfare of the children and 
their guardianship may be otherwise adequately provided for. Clause (/>) I do not 
think that it is desirable to create legal liability in the father to maintain his children 
who are adults or who haA r e settled themselves in life. So far as I know, no system 
of law imposes such an obligation on him, where lie is not also the custodian of 
sufficient properties to which they have acquired a right by birth. I Avould also 
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substitute “ shall not forfeit” for the words “shall retain” for, otherwise, the clause 
may be construed to mean also that they shall not have the power to renounce their 
rights on the Tarawad if they think it desirable to do so.. I would also add “ and 
father ” to the end of the clause. I would therefore alter this clauso as follows :—“ The 
wife and children shall not forfeit their rights as members of their Tarawad and she 
and such children as have not completed the age of 21 years, and being females are 
not suitably married earlier, shall further be entitled to claim maintenance from the 
husband and father.” Clause (c). I would alter this sub-section also on the same lines 
as are suggested in my remarks on clause (a) above. Clause ( d) I fully agree to the 
sub-section as it stands being retained and have no suggestion to make to alter it 
in any way. Clause (e) For the last three words “ wife and children” at the end of 
the first sentence of this sub-section I would, for reasons already given, substitute the 
following:—“ wife and such of the children as have not completed their 21 years of 
age and, being females, are not suitably married earlierand for the same words 
in the next sentence I would substitute “wife and such children.” 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) K. KRISHNA KURUP, 

High Court Vakeel, 

Tcllicherry. 
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23. In South Malabar it is allowable while in North Malabar it is not. 

24. That the Nayar women of Kerala need have no chastity is an immemorial 
precept. The reason of this is that among Kerala Brahmans only the eldest son is 
allowed to marry ; the rest are to consort with Nayar women. Since there is no rule 
of chastity among the latter, and as they can accept as many men as they like, this 
custom has came to be regarded as if it were an institution. 

38. There is no objection whatever. 

44. I entirely agree with the provisions shown in the margin. 

(Signed) K. RAMUNNI. 

True Translation, 

II. M. WINTER130TIIAM, 

Collector, 
on Special Dul;i. 
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19. T&likettu ceremony must be undergone before the girls attain the age 
of puberty. It cannot be said that only custom can be pleaded in justification of 
this practice. It is in accordance with the custom obtaining among the Brahmins. 
It seems that in Manapuram (South portion of Ponnani Taluk) kaly&nam ceremony 
is undergone after the girls reach the ago of puberty. Among Malayali Brahmins 
marriage sometimes takes place after the age of puberty, 

20. There are no formalities among Nayars. There is only the formality 
of fixing a day on which the Sambandham is to take place. This does not con¬ 
stitute a ceremony worthy of mention. 

21. No. The same formalities are not observed. Generally they go to the 
bride’s house with the consent of the members of the house and form Sambandham. 
Some Brahmins are in the habit of taking a quantity of betel and nut and leaving 
it in the bride’s house. 

22. There is difference between the formalities in North Malabar and those 
in South Malabar. In North Malabar Sambandham is known by the name of 
Pudamuri. In casos in which Sambandham is formed with a girl, who is too young 
to be taken by the husband to his own house, it will be in the form known as 
tTvamporukka. In some places this form of Sambandham has been called Vid&ram 
kftduga. The man, in company with a few persons, goes to the bride’s house with 
betel and nuts. There will a feasting on a small scale in the bride’s house. Sam¬ 
bandham is contracted on the day. With all these, the Pudamuri must be celebrated 
subsequently. This last mentioned ceremony is briefly described as follows:— 

The style in which Pudamuri is celebrated depends upon the social position 
of the head of the house. The number of friends and other persons that accom¬ 
pany the bridegroom varies (it may be a hundred or more) according to the social 
status of the bridegroom. The quantities of betel and nut, and number of clothes 
taken to the bride’s house, likewise depend on his rank. After the feasting is over 
the bridegroom is shown his way into a hall, with the betel and nuts and the clothes. 
There is also the custom of the bride and bridegroom’s cutting cloth. An amount 
(Bs 64, 32 or 10) as the case may be such as the means of the bridegroom would 
allow, is tied to one of the corner ends of the cloth and left in the house. The 
next morning the bride is taken to the husband’s house accompanied by the same 
persons as went with the bridegroom on the previous night. This is the general 
custom prevalent in North Malabar. There is a slight difference between this and 
that which obtains at Pallikunnath in Ghirakal. 

In South Malabar among some people the Sambandham is celebrated 
with a feast on a small scale, while among others the eating part of the ceremony 
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takes place in the bridegroom’s bouse, after which tho bridegroom proceeds to the 
bride’s house. Here also betel and nut are taken to tho bride’s house; and the 
number of frionds that accompany depends on the position in society of tho bride¬ 
groom. If Brahmins happen to be present at tho ceromony they receive presents 
from tho bride's as well as the bridegroom’s property. Those that carry betel and 
nut also receive presents from the bride’s peoplo in tho shape of clothes. 

23. Generally prohibited; but in Cherpulcherry in Walluvanad and Mana* 
purath in Chowgliat—both places in South Malabar—this custom was in vogue 
Bomo time back to a great oxtent. I presume it is impossible to say that even now 
there are not rare instances of it. 

24. This practice is not one which is based on any authority. Respect 
had to bo paid to tho commands of tho rich land-lords and of tho Malayali Brah¬ 
mins, who wore the Janmis of the land, and in paying this respect the practico 
had its origin. A precedent has been furnished by the Pandavas and perhaps this 
may be cited as an authority for the practice. 

25. Thcro is no objection to it. 

26. No formality is observed among Nayars. If, in South Malabar a per¬ 
son fails to send money &c., on any of tho Onam, Vishu or Tiruvdthira days the 
presumption is that ho has severed his connexion with the woman. 

27. Yes. He can have. 

28. Thoro is nothing to prevent it. 

29. In North Malabar as a rule in the husband’s house. In South Mala¬ 
bar in the wife’s own house except when she lives with the husband. 

30. With the difference above indicated. 

31. According to custom not the ontire support. In South Malabar the 
feeding charges of the woman are met by the Tarawsid and clothing &c., by 
tho husband. In North Malabar on the contrary the wife and children are undor 
tho ontire support of the husband. 

32. In certain cases changes occur. Should the woman take caro to pre¬ 
serve her chastity and fidelity towards her husband, they cling together for life. 

33. Ho usually docs food and clothe them. 

34. Not made as a rule, all Ins expenses aro incurred by the Taraw&d. 
Rare cases thore are of Anandaravars cultivating Taraw&d land for rent. They 
can deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. But this is very rare. 

35. In most Taraw&ds they don’t work but pass their days in idleness 
living upon what thoy can got from tho Taraw&d. Somo, in a few instances, work 
for their Tarawad, and thoro are some that earn something for themselves. 

36. Formerly thoy used to hand ovor thoir earnings to tho K&ranavars; 
but now they reserve them for their own use. 

37. In North Malabar among Nayars and Marumakkath&yam Thiyars 
some articles known by the name of ce>§ronnDmo (Kattath&nam) and money for the 
expenses of the pollution ceremony are customarily sent to the widow on the death 
of her husband. There is also tho actual giving of property as Puthrdvalcdsam. 
Whereas in South Malabar only money is given for the expenses connected with 
the o-jaJA&l (PuZa-jfettZt=funeral-abhition) ceremony. 

38. There is no objection whatever—such a law is highly desirable. 
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39. In addition to having the Sambandham celebrated in the customary 
way, it should be solemnised in the following form in the presonce and hearing of 
the Adhikari of the amsam, or the neighbouring one, and of three witnesses:— 

I (A) take thee (B) to be my lawful wife (or husband). This declaration 
should bo registered by the Adhikari and sent to the Registrar’s Office to be there 
filed. This is the form which I would profer. 

40. There is difference. It is confined to conditions 1, 2 and 3 in the 
margin. 

41. The conditions are not very objectionable, but I would like to add 
some more. 

(1) It is necessary that some conditions should be put in with reference to 
persons who have, and would retain two wives, and who at the same time like to 
enjoy the benefits of the proposed law. There are many persons of this description 
who, owing the fact that they have two wives, labor under the disadvantage of 
not having their marriage legalised. If they would have marriago with one lega¬ 
lised, they would necessarily have to leave the other without a husband. 

(2) The man must have completed the age of twenty-one years. It is only 
at that age that he gets a fair education and experience of the world. 

(3) Whatever may be the age, the parties should havo the consent of their 
guardians or K&ranavans, if they happen to be under their guardian-ship. Other¬ 
wise thore is likelihood of members of the Taraw&d becoming insubordinate and 
thus creating discord. 

But if the parties aro not minors and if their respective K&ranavans do not 
consent to his or lior union with a member of a respectable family, the fact of his 
or hor intention to marry and the particulars of the man or woman with whom the 
union is contemplated, should be intimated to the K&ranavan by means of a regi¬ 
stered letter at least. 

42. If either the male or female happen to suffer from any incurable or 
contagious diaeaso, or bo a lunatic, or if one of thorn be impotent, or commit adultery, 
it will be reasonable ground for dissolving the Sambandham. 

43. Former custom was that given in answer to question 31. Respectable 
people in South Malabar now use to maintain their wife and children. In North 
Malabar the custom is the same as it was before. 

44. Of the new rights proposed I am in favor of those shown as a, b, and 
c in the margin. 

(d) The self acquisition should not devolve on the Taraw&d. On default 
of proper heirs, the property of the man who died intestato should go to his bro¬ 
thers and sisters. 


(Signed.) K. V. CHAPPUNNI NAYAR, 

Sheristadar, Ponnani Taluk. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duly. 



TO, 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM Esa.,' 

Collector of Malalar on Special duty.. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your order dated 8th April regarding the 
Marriage Bill. 

1. I am fully of opinion that it is very desirable that, in the place of the 
so-called uncertain Sambandham now customary among the Malayali Hindus under 
the Marumakkathftyam, or Aliyasant&na law, a law (even though it be permissive 
for the time being) should be passed enabling such Hindus to contract a marriage 
such as the law will recognise. 

2. And that the said Hindus should be given the power of disposing of 
their property at their pleasure by will. 

The reasons why it is considered that marriage should be recognised by 
law are;— 

(1) The form of Marriage now prevalent among the Marumakkathftyam 
Hindus in Malabar known as Sambandham, with it contemptible features, was ori¬ 
ginally a creation of the Malayali Brahmins to satisfy their selfish desires. It is 
not in accordance with any shftstra, or law, and is of a very miserable character. 

(2) In the absence of any special custom imposing restrictions on the for¬ 
mation and dissolution of such a Sambandham, the males have the liberty of form¬ 
ing as many Sambandhams as they choose, and females in some parts of Malabar 
following the example of males take more husbands than one. This abominable 
practico has been, and is still, in existence under the Sambandham system. 

(3) TJndor this foolish but immemorial custom of contracting Samban¬ 
dhams, if a man of ordinary respectability disposes of his self-acquisitions boforo 
hand among the Anandaravans and wife and children, it gives rise to disputes 
between the two parties, each contending that the other had been given more, and 
the result is that between the nephews and sons the man is left neglectod and 
uncared for. 

(4) Sometimes it happens that a man who keeps his self-acquired property 
undisposed of during his life time, dies all of a sudden, and then the Anandaravans 
appropriate the property sparing nothing for the wife and children of the deceased. 

(5) The Anandaravans thinking that they are the sole claimants to the 
acquisitions of the Kftrnavans, waste their days in idleness without doing any work. 
There aro various other evil consequences traceable to the existing system of 
Sambandham. 

The Necessity for giving power to dispose of property by will is shown by 
the following considerations 

(l) Among the Marumakkathftyam Hindus there is a likelihood of the 
self-acquired property of a man passing after his life time into the possession of 
people who are not his proper heirs. Suppose a man following the existing 
Marumakkathftyam law has made a large acquisition of property. Now, if ho 
dies suddenly, while he has his parents, brothers, wife and children still living, 
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all those properties, according to the above law, go to the K&ranavan of. the tara- 
wad, who perhaps belongs to a totally different branch of tho family. The near 
relations of the deceased are thus left to starve. 

(2) The nature of deeds of gift, as they are at present, is such that it 
gives power to the party that got the gift to doal with the gift property at his 
pleasure irrespective of the wishes of the donor, thus rendering the donee too 
independent. 

1 beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

K. Y. OHAPPUNNI NAYAll, 

Shrristadar. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

II. M. WINTERBOTUAM. 

Collector on Sjpccud ThOa- 





Marumakkathayam Marriage Commission . 

-- II » BCD « II - 

Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. M. OTHENA MENON Avargal, 
SUB-REGISTRAR 
Payyoli. 


Payyoli, 25th April, 1891. 


From 

M. 

OTHENA MENON, 
Sub-Registrae of Payyoli. 

To 

H. 

M. WINTERBOTHAM Esq., c.s. 


Sir, 

I beg respectfully to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant 
enquiring (1) whether it is desirable to pass a permissive law enabling Hindus under 
the Marumakkathayam or Aliyasantanam law to contract a marriage such as the law 
will recognise, and (2) whether it is desirable that the said Hindus should be given 
the power of disposing of their self-acquired property by Will. To both the questions, 
I beg to answer in the affirmative. 

2. The first question assumes that there is no legally recognisable marriage at 
present among the Marumakkathayam Hindus of Malabar. If this assumption is cor¬ 
rect, the necessity for a marriage law will be admitted by all. The opponents of the 
measure do not say that no legally recognised marriage is at all necessary, for if they 
do they must forfeit all claims to be considered a civilised race. They simply con¬ 
tend that there is already a socially recognised form of marriage in Malabar which 
the law must consider as valid. The question then to bo considered is whether there 
is at present a legally recoginised or recognisable form of marriage. 

The essential part of the marriage ceremony of the Hindus, according to the 
several Smrities , is the performance of what is called the Saptapadi or walking seven 
steps before the consecrated fire by the bride and the bridegroom together hand in 
band. Such a ceremony is certainly not observed by the non-Brahman Hindus of 
Malabar. Among thorn, before girls attain maturity, it is usual to celebrate what is 
called a Kalydnam. But though the word Kalyanam signifies marriage, it is practi¬ 
cally a meaningless ceremony, Saptapadi not being a part of it, and the person tying 
the tali (the emblem of marriage) round the neck of the girl being often a Brahman or 
a male relation hired for the purpose or as it sometimes happens the mother of tin* 
girl. Kalyanam is therefore not a marriage sanctioned by the solemnity of religion 
or by the authority of the Smrities. The real marital relationship with which the 
Kalyanam aforesaid has nothing to do, takes place under various forms in Malabar. 
In North Malabar some recognised form is frequently observed. It is called Potava- 
muri and is somewhat like this:—When a young man attains to a marriageable age, 
his father or maternal uncle looks out for a wife for him, and with the approval of 
the majority of the members of the family selects a girl from eligible ones. The 
father or uncle then goes in form to demand the horoscope of the girl which is given 
of course if the girl’s family approve of the match. Subsequently the father or 
uncle sends word that he will call on a certain day to fix a day for the marriage and 
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on that day he accordingly calls with three or four respectable neighbours. An as¬ 
trologer is also called to consult the hoi’oscopes of the young man and the girl, and 
if they agree, a most convenient day is fixed for the celebration of the wedding. The 
father or uncle who has gone then gives in the presence of the witnesses, the expen¬ 
ses, according to means, of the marriage feast to the girl’s father or uncle, and after 
meals which all partake of, departs. The young man has by this time invited his 
neighbours and friends, and on the appointed day having obtained the blessings of 
his elders and having received from his father or uncle a certain quantity of clothes 
and a sum of money, proceeds in procession at night to the bride’s house. Having 
arrived there, the girl is brought to the principal apartment of the house and is 
presented with the clothes and the money in the presence of some old neighbours who 
have gone with the procession. After sumptuous meals all depart except the bride¬ 
groom who remains to consummate the marriage. The next day the bride is for¬ 
mally brought over to the husband’s house. Such is the most accepted form, but I 
may at the same time note that it is very much reduced when the marriage is to take 
place a second or a third time or when the man is of a higher caste than the woman 
(for it must be observed that in Malabar a woman is allowed to consort with any one 
of a caste higher than her own). There are besides this, forms whereby a man and 
a woman become husband and wife without any ceremony whatever. Such are 
“ Veetaramkayaruka” or “ Uzamporukkuka” which mean literally “somebody com¬ 
ing into the house” and “ living (with the woman) in his turn” respectively. 

In South Malabar there is little or no ceremony like the above. If the 
man’s and woman’s families agree, the former proceeds to the latter’s house and 
becomes a recognized consort of the woman who is not brought over to the man’s 
house, unless he is the senior male member of the Tarawad. About Palghat however 
there is some formality observed. Four or five elders present on the wedding day 
recognise the relationship and pronounce this formula :—“ If he likes or if he dis¬ 
likes, let him come and go for six months.” If within those six months either party 
reject the other, the elders will call the delinquent party to account. A relationship 
formed as above is not binding anywhere in Malabar with the exception of the six 
months’ time allowed in Palghat, 

The opponents of the proposed measure say that the forms of connection 
above referred to should be considered as customs having the force of law. I under¬ 
stand that only such customs as are certain, immemorial and binding on all its follow¬ 
ers will be recognised as valid by law. If that is so, certainly the Potavamuri form 
as well as the others above mentioned are not valid customs inasmuch as they are 
not certain, and people may or may not follow the one or the other. 

2. In paragraph 388 of Mr. Strange’s Manual of Hindu Law which is con¬ 
sidered to be an authoritative exposition of Malabar Law, it is distinctly stated that 
concubinage is the rule in Malabar. Mr. Mayne accepts this view and the Madras 
High Court, I understand, adopts the same. 

3. Although the marital relationship is formed without any religious or civil 
sanction as shown above, yet it must be admitted that in the majority of cases the 
parties behave well. It must however be also admitted that the tempting privilege 
of cutting asunder the relationship is often abused. Passion interest or caprice on 
either side suggest frequent motives for a dissolution and the connection is often de¬ 
graded to a transient society of profit or pleasure. In the absence of a binding force 
ip the relationship, we now feel a certain amount of insecurity, a want of perfect 
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unity between the husband and the wife, which deprives us of a great deal of the 
sweet pleasures of “home.” 

4. Apart from the moral aspects of the question, regarding which I need 
not say anything here, it seems to me that our present advancement justifies, under 
the circumstances mentioned above, the passing of a permissive law as proposed. 

5. As regards the second question : I beg respectfully to invite attention to 
the subjoined table. In it I shall compare the important districts of Tanjore, Tinne- 
velly and Madura with Malabar in the number of wills and gifts of immovable pro¬ 
perty registered in the three official years 1887—88, 1888—89 and 1889—90. The 
figures are taken from the published reports of the Registration Department. The 
registrations in the other Districts of the Presidency are far less than in those men¬ 
tioned above. 


Districts. 

Number of wills 
registered in 

Number of Gifts 
registered in 

1887—88 

1888—89 

1889—90 

1887—88 1 

CTl 

CO 

1 

00 

00 

00 

1— * 

1889—90 

Tanjore ... 

265 

298 

330 

365 

397 


Tinnevelly . 

97 

126 

138 

228 

278 


Madura ... 

122 

94 

107 

126 

173 

217 

Malabar f Tellicherry. 

14 

30 

12 

524 

725 

598 

maiaoar ... | Calicufc ^ 

27 

48 1 

47 

144 

177 

172 


The difference between the whole of Malabar and the other districts is note¬ 
worthy. In his Administration report for 1889-90 the Inspector-General of Regis¬ 
tration says “ The large number of gifts registered in the Tellicherry District is 
due to the operation of Marumakkathdyam law.” The Registrar of Tellicherry 
reports “Analysing the operations under this head performed in my office in the 
year 1888-89 when the largest number during the triennial period ending March last 
was recorded, and examining them minutely as regards the class of the community 
to which the donors belong and the relationship which exists between the donors 
and the donees, I find that out of 07 deeds registered, 28 were executed by Tiyars, 
15 by Moplas and 24 by Nairs and other castes all of whom follow nepotism; and 
that the donors in 49 cases were the parents of the donees and in the remaining 18 
husbands, brothers, sisters and uncles of the donees who had to be provided for. I 
have satisfied myself by a similar analysis that the deeds recorded in the remaining 
two years comprising the said period disclose the same truth. The same is the case as 
far as I have ascertained with respect to the transactions registered in the sub-offices 
under my jurisdiction, where the same law and the same customs having the force 
of law prevail.” In the Calicut District whero also the Marumakkathayam law pre¬ 
vails, however, the number of gifts (172) registered is less than one-third the number 
in the Tellicherry District (598) although the total number of documents registered 
in the former district is considerably in excess of the number in the latter. The 
Registrar of Tellicherry assigns the following reasons for the comparatively small 
number of deeds of gift registered in the Calicut District. (1) The Tiyars and the 
Mopla population in the Tellicherry District follow the Marumakkathayam law 
whereas the same classes in the Calicut District follow the ordinary Hindu and 
Muhamedan laws respectively. (2) In North Malabar married Nair women leave 
their Tarawads to live with their husbands, whereas in South Malabar women are 
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never allowed to leave their Tarawads. Moreover, although the Marumakkathayam 
law does not allow tho members of a Tarawad to claim division of the family property 
as a matter of right, still such divisions with the common consent of all the members 
are of frequent occurrence in North Malabar, while in South Malabar divisions of 
Tarawad properties are very rare. Consequently the sense of obligation to provide 
for children is much stronger and the ability to do so greater among the Nairs of 
North Malabar than of South Malabar. The deeds of gift executed in the Bast Coast 
Districts relate mostly to property made over by Hindu donors to their daughters or 
sisters or to religious or charitable institutions.” 

6. Tho number of Wills registered in Malabar is insignificant and is useless 
for comparison as the executants are mostly Moplahs going to Mecca. 

7. I have given here the above table and the extract from the administration 
report in order to show that there is an apparent tendency in Malabar for a change and 
I think it may safely bo inferred from the facts set forth that tho executants of those 
gifts would have preferred if they had the power, a testamentary disposition of pro¬ 
perty to an actual transfer by gift as people generally are unwilling to part with 
their property during their lifetime. 

8. I understand that about a hundred years ago such a thing as a private or 
self-acquired property apart from the joint Tarawad estate was almost unknown in 
Malabar. Whatever a member of a Tarawad earned belonged solely to the Tarawad. 
He dared not alienate it without the consent of the rest of the family and if, as an 
exceptional case, love or gratitude prompted that the wife and children should be 
given a livelihood, it was given as a Putravakasam by all the members jointly. But 
all that state of things has been changed by the present system of administration of 
civil justice, which recognises individuality in the members of a Tarawad. Not only 
the individuality but the individual acquisitions of each member of the Tarawad 
have also come to be recognised, but only till he breathes his last, after which they 
lapse to tho joint Tai’awad. If the policy of tho present administi’ation in recognis¬ 
ing individuality in the members of a Tarawad is to be consistently pursued, I dare 
say they ought to bo allowed tho power of determining who and in what manner their 
own earnings should be enjoyed after their death. The inconvenience now felt is 
indeed extreme. To speak in the first person—I am an official and a Marumakka¬ 
thayam follower, and mean to earn a moderate fortune. I have a wife and children 
who look only to me for support. Prudential considerations urge me to keep my 
estate in my own hands till I die. J may not make a will in favor of my wife and 
children, for, after iny death it will be as valueless as a waste paper and I am ever 
tormented by the thought that after my death my estate will go to my brothers and 
sisters and not a pie will be given to my wife and children. There is danger both 
ways. I must eithor part with my estate to my wit'o and children in my lifetime and 
sacrifice my independence and depend solely on their good will and affection for my 
future subsistence or retain it in my hands and leave my wife and children to the 
chance of my being able to executo and register a deed of gift on my deatli-bed. It 
is simply cruel to suffer me to remain in such an embarrassing position. 

Tho necessity for a testamentary power is thus apparent. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

M. OTHENA MENON, 
Sub-Registrar of Payyoli. 
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Answers 


1. Yes, 

2. Not in North Malabar, that is in the Taluks of Cherakal, Kottayam and 
Kurumbranad. In the other Taluks it is sometimes allowed. I personally know of 
some instances. 

3. The main divisions of the Nair caste are (1) Kiriyam'(2) Purath charnatu 
(3) Akath charnatu of Sudra. There are besides these (1) Urali, (2) Vyapari o 1 ' 
Ravari, (3) Pallichan (4) Vattakatan (5) Andiyur and (6) Chembu kotti. Kiriyam 
is the highest, and males not females can have Sambandham in any of the others. 
Males in the Poratli charnatu division can have Sambandham in any of the others 
except Kiriyam. And males in the Akath charnatu division can have Sambandham 
in any of the others except Kiriyam and Porath charnatu. In Akath charnatu 
there are many sub-divisions among whom Sambandham never takes place. In the 
last named six, intermarriage is prohibited. 

4. Yes it does. The man however has nothing, but the woman and her 
children born in such Sambandham are never admitted into her division afterwards. 

5. No. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. Nair men from North Malabar form Sambandham in South Malabar, but 
Southern Nairs rarely if ever get females from the North. I know of only one such 
instance. 

S. Not generally done. The reason I think is that Nairs of North Ma¬ 
labar are very strict observers of caste distinction and unless they know for 
certain the Kulam of a Nair he will not be allowed to enter the cooking apartment 
or to form Sambandham with women. 

9. They may not. There is likewise a barrier in the north and east viz, the 
Kassargod river and a small stream in Wynad. There are a few instances however, 
of the rule being broken with impunity. 

10. The story is that Parasu Rama got three females from Indra, an Asura, 
a Gandarva and a Dova. The first he settled at Gokarnam, the 2nd in North Mala¬ 
bar and the last at Trichur. The progeny of the three are prohibited from associat¬ 
ing with one another. The real cause may be that Rajahs of Kolathnad made such 
a rule while they owned sway from Korapuzha northwards. 

11. Tali-kettu is a mock marriage ceremony which every girl before the 13th 
year of age must undergo. 

In North Malabar. This is a four days’ ceremony, on the first day the girl or 
any number of girls who have to undergo tali-kettu are brought together before the 
Brahman who is to tie the Tali. At an auspicious hour ho does pooja to as many 
pots of water as there are girls and pours the water on their heads. Afterwards a 
Tali is tied to the neck of each by the Brahman who then receives a gift (Dckshina) 
from the girls and departs. The second day is what is called Ra-Kalyanam or night 
marriage. The girls are brought to the marriage-pandal, where a woman of the 
Ambalavasi caste sing a song, the girls standing at the time with a vaseful of rice 
with a cocoanut in it. When that is done a Marayan ties a ring on the right arm of 
the girls. Then a Jassamine plant is planted and watered, not necessarily by the 
girls undergoing the ceremony but by some other girl on their behalf. The third 
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day is the Pakal Kalyanam or day-marriage. The woman’s song as on the previous 
day takes place first in the pandal, then at the tank, then again at the pandal. That 
done, the Marayan unties the ring tied by him the previous day calling the girl for 
the first time “ Amma” at the time. The bringing of Jassamine flower from the plant 
planted the previous day completes the major part of the ceremony. The fourth day 
is devoted to going to worship at a temple and the ceremony is then over. The 
above is the usual form, but in these days, in order to curtail the heavy expenses of 
four days’ feast the Tali-tying is done on the Ra-Kalyanam day. If the girl’s family 
is too poor to provide even a three days’ feast the girl is taken to a Brahman’s house 
to tie the Tali. 

In South Malabar the form is different though the ceremony lasts for four days 
there also. In the Charnatu division it is a Nedungadi or an Erati that ties the Tali; 
and one man is enough for any number of girls. In the other divisions for each girl 
a “ Manavalan” is selected according to agreement of horoscopes. On the first day 
he goes to the girl’s house, and presents a cloth to her; on the second day ho ties the 
Tali; does nothing particular on the 3rd day; on the fourth day he cuts into two 
the cloth given, one part being given to the girl and the other part taken by him. 
From the commencement of the ceremony until the cloth is cut, he is regarded as a 
duly married husband. The other minor formalities such as the song of the Ambala- 
vasi woman, the bringing of Jassamine flower and the worship at a temple are more 
or less like what prevail in North Malabar. In families in poor circumstances, it is 
usual for the mother to tie the T/Ui on their daughters on Onam days ; and in the 
event of a selected Manavhlan being prevented from attending by illness or accident 
the Tali is tied on his behalf by a Brahman. 

12. The tali should be tied either by a Brahman or by a malo relation whose 
connection with the girl, if there was a valid marriage would be held unobjectionable. 
In North Malabar there is no name for the man. In the south if he is not a Brahman 
lie is called “Manavalan.” 

13. Throughout North Malabar and among Charnatu division in South Ma¬ 
labar one man ties the tali on any number of girls at the same time and place, other 
divisions in South Malabar have a separate Manavalan for every girl. 

14. Certainly not in North Malabar. There is not the remotest idea that by 
the ceremony a marital relationship is meant. In South Malabar the theory is that 
the Manavalan has a right to take the girl as his wife. On the fourth day of Kalya¬ 
nam the right is relinquished by cutting off the Kettu potava which is a cloth given 
by the Manavalan to the girl. 

15. There is no prohibition. 

16. Never. 

17. ISot in North Malabar. In South Malabar pollution is observed by the 
woman among Kiriyam and Sudra. I am not sure about Charnatu. 

18. Yes. 

19. Yes. 

Nothing, 

, 20, Yes - Ic is called Potavamuri in North Malabar, Sambandham in South 
. a a ar an< ^ Ketakkora about Palghat. In a Potavamuri the man’s and woman’s 
mioscopes are first consulted to see whether there is (oajemoroo) agreement. If 

there is, a day is fixed and a big feast provided. The man presents to the woman a 
certain quantity of clothes and a sum of money. In the Sambandham form, the man 
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goes to tlie woman’s house with a few friends and sleeps therp, thereby making it 
public that he is a recognised husband. Ketakkora is similar but there is greater 
publicity and more pomp attending it. In both of these last a present of clothes is 
not essential. 

21. Yes, except that a previous consultation of horoscopes of the man and 
the woman and the tying up of the two together as symbolical of marriage, are dis¬ 
pensed with. 

22. No. In North Malabar an agreement between the horoscopes is indis¬ 
pensable, and the cermony is completed by the gift of clothes and money. These 
are not required in South Malabar. 

No. Even in North Malabar, Sambandham without a gift of clothes takes 
place. That is called Vitftramkayaruka or Uzamporukkuka. In fact what Vitftram- 
kayaruka is in North Malabar is Sambandham in South Malabar. 

They are not the same throughout South Malabar. 

23. Not in North Malabar and in South Malabar ; the custom has almost 
wholly died out. 

24. Prohibited only by the refinement of society. There is certainly no rule 
of law, neither Sankarachariya nor the reigning Rajahs of old having interdicted it. 

25. Certainly she can. 

26. Nothing. 

27. Yes. 

28. Nothing. 

29. Either in her own house or in that of her husband. 

30. No. In North Malabar a woman generally lives in her husband’s house. 
But in South Malabar, unless the man is the senior male member of the house, the 
woman lives in her own house where she is visited by the man. 

31. In North Malabar the woman and children are generally supported by 
the man but that is not the case in South Malabar where the woman’s Tarawad 
protects them. 

32. There are many instances where the union has subsisted happily through¬ 
out life but there are also innumerable instances where passion, interest or caprice 
has furnished motives for frequent changes. 

33. Yes, he does. 

34. No. 

Sometimes they do. 

Yes. 

35. Anandaravar working for the good of the Tarawad is now a thing of the 
past. There is a host of Anandaravars who simply live at the expense of the Tarawad 
without doing anything either for themselves or for their Tarawad. 

36. If they earn anything they certainly give that to their wife and children, 
nothing being given to the Karanavan. 

37. Yes, but it is not a right which may be enforced by law. Well-to-do 
Tarawads give a paramba or paddy land to the children of a member of the Tarawad 
in the event of their being in poor circumstances. Such a gift is called Putravakasam. 

There is nothing like it in South Malabar. 

38. None whatever. 
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39. I would have both. In respect to the prejudices of the people I, would 
retain the prevailing forms and give validity to them by registration. There is no 
place where a marital relationship is formed without the knowledge of at least six 
persons. I would make the registration of this connection at any time during the 
lifetime of the husband and wife an evidence of marriage, the parties proving to the 
satisfaction of the marriage Registrar, that at the time of marriage they had duly 
fulfilled the conditions mentioned under question 44 infra. To meet exceptional 
cases the proposed form may also be adopted. 

40. (1) This is not necessary in a Sambandham. One may now have any 
number of wives and contract again a recognised Sambandham. 

(2) Now the man and the woman may be of any age. 

41. In the second condition I would fix the age of the man at 21. Early 
marriage is of course to bo put down as much as possible; and even at present marri¬ 
age seldom takes place before a man is 25 years. 

I would add another condition viz. “ The man must have entered some pro¬ 
fession, or have independent means of livelihood, or the woman must possess in her 
own right a fortune amounting to not less than Rs. 500.” 

I think such a condition is very desirable. We are relaxing caste-distinctions 
to a certain extent. In view of the difficulties which may arise from the exclusive¬ 
ness of the ignorant section of the community who adhere to caste rules, I think it is 
necessary that the married couple should bo able to lead independent lives. More¬ 
over such a condition is to be found in the marriage law of some of the European 
countries. 

42. Bodily infirmity, ill treatment and adultery. 

43. In North Malabar the husband individually or the husband’s Tarawad 
maintains the wife and children. In South Malabar the husband has to provide 
clothing and oil for the wife and nothing more. 

44. (a) This is the most important provision. A transfer of the guardianship 
of the wife and children from the Karanavan to the husband is imperatively called for 
in Malabar. If a legislative provision is necessary for anything it is for that. 

(1) This is too much I think. It will bo consistent with usage if it be 
provided that during the continuance of the marriage the woman’s Tarawad shall not 
be bound to maintain her and her children. 

(r) Unobjectionable. 

(d) Very good. 

(e) The power to dispose of one’s self-acquisitions by will is absolutely 
necessary. But the rule that the husband shall make sufficient provision for his wife 
end children and a right granted to the wife and children to obtain so much of the 
property as will provido them with a suitable maintenance are in my humble opinion 
most mischievous. They will tend to an enormous increase of litigation, which is 
already the curse of the country. 

(/) Unobjectionable. 

45. Yes. 

M. OTHEYA MENON, 

(dIll-Registrar. 

Payyoli, 

5th May, 1891. 
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ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. ONDEN RAMAN AVERGAL, 

SHERISTADAR, 

CHIRAKKAL TALUK. 

1. Amongst Nayars and higher castes a man of a higher division can have 
Sambandham with a woman of a lower division. 

2. The above liberty is not accorded to a woman. 

3. Nayar men of the Purathu Charnathu (a-jortron .aJ5rrn'&>) division can 
have Sambandham with women of the Akathu Charnathu ((©'BAiwn njDrrrjfln) divi¬ 
sion, but no men of Akathu Ch&rnathu division can have Sambandham with women 
of the Purathu Ch&rnathu division. 

4. If a man or woman form a Sambandham which is not customary, he or 

she will be subjected to the social penalty of excommunication from caste. But 
in the case of Nayar men, cohabitation with a woman of the higher class of Yariar 
(temple-servant) down to a woman of the lower class of Ch&liar {weaver), the 
Malayalam phrase for it being “ CLSoroIcnirovov-rflrm (from Vflriar to 

Chaliar) is allowable and it will not subject him to any social penalty. 

5. Pr&yascliitham will not validate a prohibited Sambandham. 

6. The boundary generally recognized for casto purposes between North 
and South Malabar is the Korapuzha. 

7. Nayars of South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with Nayar 
women of North Malabar, but Nayars of North Malabar can form Sambandham 
with Nayar women of South Malabar. 

8. It is very rare that a Nayar of South Malabar is allowed to form Sam¬ 
bandham with a Nayar woman of North Malabar. Interdiction for the Nayar fe¬ 
males of North Malabar to cross to the South of the Korapuzha is the chief cause. 
The next cause is that it is usual for the lower classes of South Malabar such as 
Pallich&n, Y&nian, Yalinjian, Velakatliaraven &c,, to add to their names the caste 
name of “ Nayar” and therefore it is always a difficult matter to distinguish a 
lower class from a higher class of Nayars. Thirdly, the Nayars of North Malabar 
are always unwilling to give their women to men of other than their own com¬ 
munity, or yogam. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar cannot cross to the South of the 
Korapuzha. 

10. The above prohibition was, in my opinion, more on account of military 
grounds than on caste considerations. North Malabar, as at present defined, less 
the southern portion of the Kurumbranad Taluk, formed formerly the kingdom of 
the Kolattiri dynasty. To prevent the migration of Nayars who formed the mili- 
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tia of the above kingdom, their women were prohibited from going beyond the 
boundaries of that kingdom on pain of losing caste. If the women are prohibited 
the prohibition must necessarily hold good also with men, because, they must be 
unwilling to leave one place to another without their women. The penalty of 
losing caste and that by women, was only intended to make the prohibition more 
effective. According to this, the correct boundary between North and South 
Malabar, for caste purposes, must be the Kottakadavu (Marat river) and not the 
Korapuzha, because, the country beyond the Kottakadavu and within the Kora- 
puzha forms the Southern portion of the Kurumbranad Taluk, which did not form 
part of the kingdom of the Kolattiri dynasty. However it may be, it is the Kora- 
puzha that is now generally recognised as the boundary between North and South 
Malabar for caste purposes. 

11. Thdli Kettu Kalydnam is the ceremony of tying the marriage badge, or 
nuptial string. Thdli is a small, thin, gold, neck ornament, with a gold bead on 
either side of it, and attached to a string made of cotton-thread. ThalUettu is 
supposed to be an imitation of the marriage ceremony of the Brahmans. I do not 
feel competent to describe this ceremony which is customary amongst Nayars, and 
therefore my description of the ceremony given below relates to what is prevalent 
amongst Tiyars of North Malabar, especially, of Oannanore:— 

(1) An auspicious day and hour will bo fixed beforehand in consultation 
with the Kanisan, or Kaniyan, tho local astrologer, for tying Thdli. Thdlikettu is, 
usually celebrated in the odd number of years of age of the girl, namely, 5, 7, 
and 11. No postponment is allowed beyond the age of 11 years. 

(2) On the evening of the third day before the day fixed for tying Thdli 

the girl is bathed. Before bathing, the local caste-barber woman oeoajal-yl and 
the local caste washer womanoj^ortsnril must be present. The latter has to bring 
with her a mdttu (a piece of washed cloth or pudava). The mother of the girl 
(Kaly&nakutti) accompanied by 5 or 7 females, who carry with them a lit up lamp, 
a nirandzhi a cut tender cocoanut with beaten rice and plantains, comes to the court 
yard of the house on the east, with a plank used for sitting purposes, and a Kinnam 
or brass-dish, containing half a seer of rice. A nirandzhi is a quarter measure full 
of rice, placed over a pudava in a kinnam, or brass dish. The mother keeps tho 
plank in the court yard, over which the Kinnam with rice in it is kept. In this 
Kinnam the washerwoman keeps the mdttu brought by her, repeats some verses 
invoking the mercy of all the gods in favour of tho girl, and then calls upon the 
mother to take tho mdttu. The mother takes the mdttu, after giving betel and nut 
to the washerwoman, and carries it to the middle room aJileimaoooca” accompanied 
by the other females. The barber woman takes the mdttu and dresses the girl with 
it, covering tho body with one portion and the head with the other portion. The 
girl is then brought out into the court yard, accompanied by females always in odd 
numbers, and also by another girl who has not passed through the ceremonies of a 
Thdli Kettu. She is intended to be a companion to Kalydnahitti and is known by 
the name of Kanjikkalam. This girl carries with her water in a Kindi (<eH 
brass-pot. The girl (Kaly&nakutti) takes her scat on a plank in the court yard 
where there will be provided water in an uruli brass pot, and all sorts of 

green leaves, such as, jack, mango, pepper, betel, &c., folded in the form of a spoon. 
T*here will also bo threo Araydl leaves (?oca»orzsb Ficus religiosa) folded and 
tied. This each female takes iu turn, dips iuto a tender cocoanut, takes it three- 
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times round the head of the girl and sprinkles the tender cocoanut water in it on 
her head. Then one of the other leaves folded in the form of a spoon is taken in which 
the water in the uruli is taken and poured on the head of the girl. In the water 
left in the uruli, which is kept in front of the girl, half seer of rice is put and 
shaken round when the girl puts in it some flower cuttings, usually thurnba 
Leucas Indica). When the water stands still, the females gathered examine it. 
If the flower cuttings stands on the east it is considered a favourable sign. With 
the rice in the uruli , conjee is made and partaken of by all the females afterwards. 

3. The girl is then taken inside the house. A separate place is prepared 
for her in a room other than the middle room, usually it is the chdyippu (-a-iocsTla-p 
the room to the west of the middle room. There a white cloth over a calico 
(sinj^cqp c&fDlaaJS'i.jo) -will be spread, under which at the foot of it will be thrown 
a handful of paddy, and on the head side the same quantity of rice. It is over this 
the girl sits or lies down in company with her Kanjikkalam during the three days 
she is kept apart from others. They cannot be touched by any body during these 
days of separation, and they cannot see any lower caste people, such as, Mapillas, 
Pariahs &c. This part of the ceremony is known by the name of Thiretti Yekkal 
(irolrogleivxidewtcfc), the meaning of which is putting aside as if for the first menstrua¬ 
tion. 

(4) . On the day fixed for 'tali iettu, the first thing to be done is to take 
the girl to a tank for bath in procession, attendod with music and accompanied by 
all the females invited for the ceremony, carrying a lit up lamp and Nirandzhi with 
them.—After bath, she is made to cut a cocoanut at the tank. She is then taken 
back to the house in procession. She is taken to the middle room where a chela 
(Silk or coloured cloth) to be brought by the washerman, will be kept in the same 
way and with the same formalities mentioned above when the Mdttu is 
brought by the washerwoman. But in the case of Chela it should 
be accepted with lit up lamp and Nirandzhi, by 5 or 7 males and not 
females. This will be done when the girl is away for bath. The girl is then 
dressed in this Chela by the barber woman, who is the master of the ceremony by 
the right, I think, of belonging to the Kavuthian (d9>Dajran:a’rrb-barber) caste who 
has the privilege of removing pollution of birth and death. The girl is decked 
with all sorts of ornaments. A thdlapoli (rmoaioia-peLT)) is then prepared, that is, in a 
Kinnam, or brass-dish, half seer of rice is kept and over which cocoanut flower and 
unbroken husked cocoanut, with the tuft of fibre at its end, which tuft will be wrapped 
in oiled cloth and lighted, will also be kept. This th&lapoli the girl holds in her 
both hands. 

(5) . When thus prepared, the Aunt (uncle’s wife) of the girl accompanied 
by 7 oi“ more females in odd numbers, with lit up lamp and Nirandzhi, goes to the 
Pandal erected in the middle of the front courtyard with all sorts of decorations 
according to the means of the parties. The aunt carries in her hand a wooden 
plank decorated with yellow lines intended for the girl to sit upon. The aunt, 
with the other females, and plank in hand, goes round the above Pandal three 
times and enters tho Pandal, in the middle of which there will be a rectangular 
space or Jcalam (efri^) made of 21 edangalies of paddy within which will be heaped 
a large quantity of rice over whiph the prepared plank will be kept by the aunt, 
who then takes a seat behind it upon a plank. Rico will be sprinkled over her by 
all the attendant females who go back to the house with the lamp and Nirandzhi. 
If there are more than one Kahjdmkutti there will be so many number of Aunts 
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and prepared planks. After this, the barber woman calls out three times to the 
local astrologer whether the auspicious time for the Kalydnakutti to enter the 
Pandal is come. On his replying in the affirmative, the girl starts with the thdlapoli 
in her hands accompanied by the kanjihalam , or the companion girl, and other 
females. Kanjikalam will carry with her, a new earthen pot containing half a seer 
of rice and a cocoanut, in which will be kept 4 plantain-leaf packets, one contain¬ 
ing gold and flower, another containing rice and flower, the third containing 
charcoal (<e>fllcas'§) and the fourth containing turmeric (awsflabo). The mouth of 
the pot will be covered with plantain leaf. 

(6) All of them will go round the pandal three times and enter the pandal. 
Tho girl takes her seat on the prepared plank kept over the heap of rice. The 
earthen pot is kept on the east to the left, and the th&lapoli is kept on in tho right 
side of the girl. The girl is then sprinkled over with rice. The barber woman 
takes three betel leaves, and tears them away, before the face of the girl. After 
this the uncle, or father, of the girl takes the Thali from the hands of the astrologer 
to whom it will be given beforehand. The astrologer will have it in a plantain 
leaf with some rice in it and will be repeating some Mantrams over it. The Thali 
is taken from him after giving him betel and nuts, and is given to the barbar woman 
who calls out three times to the astrologer asking him whether the auspicious 
moment to tie Thali is come. On his replying in the affirmative, the barber woman 
ties the Th&li round the neck of the girl. Now-a-days, the duty of tying Thali 
is taken up by some female relations of the girl, but not the mother. If the girl 
is affianced, Thali will be tied by the sister or the other female relations of the bride¬ 
groom, in which case the Thali will have to bo provided by the bridogroom’s 
people. 

(7) After tying Thali, all the female relations sprinkle rice over the girl by 
way of blessing her. She then gets up and all the female relations dress the girl 
with pairs of new cloths brought by them for the occasion as presents. These 
cloths are called Mantra kodi (< 2 (C 2 )CB&js\) Best friends of the girl’s family are also 
allowed to bring new cloths and dress the girl. By right the father is to tie the 
first pair of new cloths, which will be tied by his sister or other near relations. 
Then the uncle’s which is tied by his wife. If the girl is affianced the bridegroom’s 
people should tie it first of all. After tying all the Manthrakodis, the girl takes 
her seat. Superfluous cloths will be removed. 

(8) The barber woman keeps in a sieve or rmiram (qo<>) in front of the 
girl three green plantains, each in a betel leaf, over'which a lighted wick will 
bo kept. The girl cuts these plantains into pieces and keeping her 
hand in crossways she shove3 away the sieve with its contents. There will be 
four unhusked cocoanuts, kept in the four corners of the Pandal which the barber 
woman takes and keeps before the girl, who touches them with her hands and then 
touches her forehead by way of respect. After this, she is made to act in imitation 
of all sorts of domestic duties, such as, cooking rice for which an earthenpot and a 
ladlo are put before her; grinding curry-stuff for which a grinding stone-roller will 
be provided, &c. &c. After this, the girl is taken to a plantain tree with its bunch 
which will be tied to the pillar on the South-east corner of the Pandal. She cuts 
the plantain bunch after putting rice on it, and {touching it, and touching her fore¬ 
head by way of respect. She is then taken to her seat and sprinkled over with rice. 
In' front of her a brass-dish with some rice in it will be kept, in which all the female 
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relations put money, which forms part of the perquisites of the barber woman. After 
this Kanjiklcalam under a canopy of red cloth, or silk, goes to the north-east corner 
of the Pandal and outside of it, with the earthen pot containing the packets and 
accompanied by 7 or more of females in odd numbers with lit up lamp and Nirandzhi. 
This is called going to a jasmine plant. There the barber woman plants a knife on 
the ground in front of which three betel leaves are kept with a lighted wick in 
each of them. KanjiMalam pours water around it, &e. sprinkles rice over it, and 
touches it and touches her forehead by way of respecting it. She is then asked to 
look up to see the gold, and the sun is pointed to her. Afterwards the knife is 
pulled out and all return to tho Pandal with the covered earthen pot containing 
the packets of gold, rice &c. The earthen pot is kept in front of the Kalydna- 
iutti. 

(9) The nest thing is to try the luck of the girl with the packets in the 
earthen pot. Italy dnakutti makes a hole in the cover of the earthen pot, dips her 
hand into it and takes a packet, the contents Of which are examined. If the girl 
takes out one containing gold and flower, or, rice and flower, she lias a happy and 
prosperous life before her. The packet containing charcoal, or turmeric, is con¬ 
sidered to be unlucky, and if it is taken, the girl is made to try another chance. 
The girl is then sprinklod over with rice and taken to a cocoanut tree accompanied 
by females in odd numbers with lamp and Niranizhi. The girl goes round the 
cocoanut tree (accompanied by females) three times, pours water at its foot and 
touches it and her forehead by way of respect. She then goes to a jack tree where 
the same formalities are gone through. After this, the girl is taken directly to the 
house where she is served with sweet things. Of the new cloths received, some 
are sent to near female relations the next day. Those who recoive thorn feed the 
bearers and make presents of money &o. Thus ends the Thdli lcettu ceremony. 

12. Amongst Tiyars, it is the custom for the local caste barber women to 
tie Thdli. She is not known by any particular name. 

13. It is the custom for a number of girls to have their Thdli tied at the 
same time and placo by one and the same person. 

11. Amongst Tiyars, Thdli is tied by a fomale and therefore no answer 
is required as far as Tiyars are concerned. I do not know what is the custom pre¬ 
valent amongst Nayars. 

Tj. As fas as Tiyars are concerned this question does not require an 
answer. 

16. Ditto. 

17. Ditto. 

18. No Thdli is tied on by the girl’s mother. 

19. Every girl must undergo ThdliJcettu ceremony before reaching tho 
age of puberty. There is nothing but custom to be pleaded in justification of this. 

20. Amongst Tiyars, there is tho marriage ceremony to go through, before 

the girl is allowed to consort with a man. Amongst Nayars there is the formality 
of a I udamuri the ceremonies of which are very few. As other compe¬ 

tent persons will give a description of tho ceremonies attending a Pudamuri, I con¬ 
fine my description to the marriage ceremony prevailing amongst Tiyars which is 
as follows:— 
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It is always customary for a man to find out a woman for him. The duty of select¬ 
ing a girl rests with his male relations. If a suitable girl is found, either the father 
or the uncle of the bridegroom, accompanied by a friend, goes to the girl’s house, and 
moots the subject to the girl’s father, or guardian. The girl’s party asks for a few 
day’s time to give a decided answer, and a day is fixed for that purpose. In the 
meanwhile, the girl’s party makes enquires about the bridegroom, and consults their 
relations, friends, and neighbours about the proposal. On the day named the 
bridegroom’s party goes to the bride’s house. If the answer is favourable, the y 
take them meals there and go away, after fixing a day for fixing the day on which 
the marriage ceremony is to be celebrated. On that day the father, or uncle, of the 
bridegroom, or both, accompanied by some friends, one of whom will be a naduldraa 
(mgcflciorDob) or mediator. They bring a kanisan (astrologer) with them, and also some 
bundles of betel &c. The horoscopes of both the bride and the bridegroom will bo 
examined by the astrologer, in the presence of persons from both sides. If the proposed 
connection is found to be suitable, an auspicious day will be fixed, and both the horos¬ 
copes are tied together. The Kanisan is then paid and sent away. Then the 
middle room is prepared with lit-up lamp and nirandzhi. There -will also bo kept 
some sweet things in a plantain leaf. Two planks will be kept there representing 
the bride and bridegroom. Rice is sprinkled over the lamp, and planks, by all those 
present. The uncle of the girl takes his position behind the planks, and the nadu- 
icLran after repeating the following sentence “o9)DfQsm.uo!2iDQra3§, 

(mentioning the Illam) fs?lqijrWi)=em (mentioning the Illam)j2gd 

eifBYffi rafltgjorb oooej3(Tib 6iom> ajtfflcoj:, and then givesll|-or 21fanams to the 

uncle of the bride. He accepts it. The meaning of the above sentence in Malaya- 
lam is “ after obtaining permission of the K^ranavars and friends, the Tiyan of—— 

Illam marries the Tiyathi of-Illam with one of the four things.” The four thing's 

aro, I presume, Panam (money), Pudava (cloth), oil and l’ico. Here one of them 
is the Panam (money) of 11|- or 21 fanarns paid to the uncle of the bride. After 
this is over, food will be served. Afterwards the bridegroom’s party leaves tho house 
taking the horoscopes with them. Before leaving, the bridegroom’s party will fix 
the number of peoplo to be expected with the bridegroom on the marriage day. 
If tho number 50 is given, the bride’s party is to expect a number not more than 
100. If the numbor is 100, a number not exceeding 200 should be expected.. 

(2) On the day fixed for the marriage, all the friends and relations of the 
bridegroom aro invited to his house. On their arrival,the middle room is prepared 
Avith a lit-up lamp and nirandzhi. The bridegroom enters it, with his best man, and 
they take their seats on tho planks provided for the purpose, on the left side of the 
lamp, best man sitting on the right side of the bridegroom. Sprinkling of rice by 
way of blessing the bridegroom by all the relations, both male and female, then 
takes place. Some of them more closely connected make presents of money to 
the bridegroom according to their ability. Then all of them start for the bride’s 
house with the bridegroom. No food is usually given at the bridegroom’s house. 
After their arrival at the bride’s house,water will bo given in a Uadi to the bride¬ 
groom and his best man, avIio Avasli their legs Avith it. The middle room is prepared 
with lamp and nirandzhi. The bridegroom outers the room, with his best man, and 
takes his seat, the best man taking liis seat on the right side. The bride is then 
brought to tho room, and made to take her seat on the left sido of tho bridegroom. 
Sprinkling of rice by all the male and female relations of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom then takes place. The bride is conducted to the seat by tho wife of tho 
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uncle. After this the girl -will be dressed in a piece of new cloth called (£§ce$,cm 
a-jsoj) to be brought by the married sister of the bridegroom. A pair of new cloths 
called( 61aJ ^®> ppn should be brought by another married sister of the bride¬ 

groom, if he has any, or else it must be purchased by the father, or uncle, of the 
bridegroom. This pudava will be left on the cloth-line in the room to which the 
bride’s close relations have a claim. After the sprinkling of rice, the uncle of the 
bride takes his position in the rear of the bride and the bridegroom, and the 
NaduJcdran of the bridegroom’s party stands in the front. The latter then repeats 
the following sentence •ajKS's3(3ilce>(?&3§a —sogjGraun 

raOogjrnvBfltee)—(inl^nrb moaTI/st oervg oJr&IxUo ei.ajc^cYYa” the meaning of which 
is ‘‘after getting permission of the Karanavars and friends, the Tiyan of——Illam 

(lineage) marries the Tiyathi of-Illam with two of the four things”. Hero the two 

things are money and cloth. The Nadukdran then hands over 42 fanams, which is 
called Kdnapanam (mortgage money) in a piece of cloth to the uncle of the bride, 
and the uncle of the brido takes the money, saying, “ce>C6noaj6m 0 aJDos^rrV’, the 
meaning of which is that he accepts the Kdnapanam. After this, rice is again 
sprinkled and the bridegroom goes out with his bestman, and the girl is taken out 
from the middle room by the sister of the bridegroom. Afterwards all the guests 
assembled are fed sumptuously, After meals, the bride and the bridegroom are seated 
again in the middle room and sprinkled over with rice. The wedding party will 
then leave the place, taking with them the bride, who is conducted out of the houso 
by the sister of the bridegroom. Some females, generally two, from the bride’s 
house, will go with the brido, who will return on the very day after taking meals. 
On arrival at the bridegroom’s house, water is poured over the feet of the bride 
and the bridegroom, by the sister of the bridegroom, before entering the house. The 
bride and the bridegroom with the bestman will be conducted to the middle room 
which will be prepared with lamp and nirandzhi. They tako their seats, the best 
man on the right, and the bride on the left, of the bridegroom. Sprinkling of rice 
by all the malo and femalo relations takes place here too. The ceremony is over. 
The brido and bridegroom stop that night in the bridegroom’s house. Tho next 
day they go to the bride’s house, and stop there for the night. The next day after 
meals they return. Afterwards the married couple arc invited for dinner called 
Sallc&ram by their close relations on both side. The first Sattdram 

must be that of the uncle. 

(3.) There are two forms of marriage. In one form the K&napanam is 
only 42 fanams. In the other form of marriage in addition to the Kdnapanam 
(which will be only 11£ fanams) given by the naduUran as described in tho above 
para, an amount, equal to two fanams per head, for all the persons, both male and 
female, who accompanied the bridegroom and took meals at the bride’s house, is 
also given. This amount is given after meals. The ceremonies are the samo in 
both forms of marriage. There is a difference in the after consequences of these 
two forms of marriage. If one marries on a Kanam of 42 fanams, the husband 
has to incur all the expenses relating to the ceremonies of first menstruation, and 
first pregnancy, of the wife. In the other case, the wife’s people will have to incur 
these expenses, and if tho girl is with the husband while the first menstruation 
takos place, the girl s people will have to bring all the necessary things with them 
and perform the ceremony, but now-a-days they bring only money with them. So also 
for the first pregnancy ceremony. The first form of marriage has a touch of the 
custom of Makkathayam about it. There is also another difference. In the case 
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of 42 fanam3* marriage, nothing is to bo paid by persons invited for the ceremony 
by the bridegroom. But in the other case all the persons invited by the bride¬ 
groom will have to pay two fanams each to the bridegroom, whose people collect 
the money, and pay it to the bride’s people. This collection is done at the bride¬ 
groom’s house before starting, and if the whole is not collected from there it is done 
also at the bride’s before meals. These payments are recorded on a cadjan leaf 
with the name of the person and the amount paid. According to closeness of 
relationship, and friendship, large amount may bo given, but none can pay a sum 
less than two fanams each. The payment of these fanams are recorded with a 
view of repayment which i3 to be mado on the occasion of marriage or other cere¬ 
monies, taking placo in the house of any of those persons who now pay. 

21. I am not in a position to answer this question. 

22. Amongst Tiyars, the formalities of a marriage necessarily differ on 
many points between North and South Malabar, because, the Tiyars of North Ma¬ 
labar follow Marumakkathayam and those of South Malabar follow MaJchathayam. 

With the exception of trifling variations, the formalities are almost the same 
throughout North Malabar. 

In the South Malabar too different localities are known to have different 
formalities. 

23. In North Malabar a Tiyar wo'man cannot have Sambandliam with as 
many men as she pleases at the same time. A Nayar woman too cannot have such 
Sambandliam. In South Malabar, especially in Ponnani, Ernad and Walluvanad 
Taluks, there were instances of Nayar women having as many Sambandhak&r as 
they please at the satno time. Amongst Tiyars in South Malabar it is usual for a 
single brother to marry a girl for all the brothers in tho family. But this custom 
is dying out as the people grow in civilization. Amongst Nayars too the custom 
of having many Sambandhak&r is dying out. 

24. Amongst Tiyars it is only the custom that prohibits a woman from 
having Sambandliam with many men. 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate a Sambandliam she can do so. 

26. The formalities necessary to dissolve a Sambandliam are simple and 
few. Among Tiyars, tho NaduJcdran, who effected the marriage, will have to go 
to the woman’s house and say that kch&ram (divorce) is given. Even if this is not 
done, it is sufficient if the husband does not go to the wife’s house during the 
next Onam and Vishu holidays that may come after the wife is sent away to her 
own houso. This omission on the part of the husband is considered to bo sufficient 
ground for tho wife’s people to give her in marriage to another man, if they are so 
willed. If a female wishes to dissolve her sambandliam it is not so easy a matter as 
iu the case of husband. She will have to show sufficient grounds to satisfy her re¬ 
lations. Adultery on the part of the husband, and oven taking anothor woman as 
his mistress, if pleaded by her, are not taken notice of by her relations, as long as 
she is supported by tho husband. But in tho caso of a woman, very trifling causes 
are sufficient for the husband to drive her away. It is therefore that I consider it 
desirable that a law should bo introduced to recognize marriage among Hindus 
who follow Marurnalckathdyam. 
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I may be allowed to state here that although the dissolution of a samban- 
dham is so easy an affair, yet it is very seldom that such dissolution takes place 
amongst Tiyars. After man and woman are made husband and wife, they live so 
till the one or the other dies, and enjoy all the happiness and pleasures of a wed¬ 
ded life. 

27 and 28. A man can have sambandham in more than one house at the 
same time, and there is nothing to prevent it. But the formalities of a second 
sambandham are very few, and the wife stands in the position of a mistress. She 
will not be taken to her husband’s house, where there is a legal wife, but kept in 
her own house. 

29 and 30. Amongst Tiyars and North Malabar Nayars, the woman sleeps 
and takes her meals in her husband’s house. In South Malabar among Nayars, 
the woman as a rule lives in her own tarawad house. 

31. It is the recognized oustom in North Malabar, that the husband should 
support tlio woman and her children during the Sambandham. 

32. It is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhakk&ran in his house, and bears 
him children, ho does feed and clothe them. If it is an undivided taraw&d house, 
they are fed out of the income of the taraw&d property. 

34. If Anandiravar work for tarawad no allowance is made to them by 
the k&ranavan. Anandiravar often cultivate taraw&d land for rent, and in such 
cases they are permitted to deal with tho surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Anandiravar do not generally work for tarawad. They try to earn 
something for themselves, and for their near relations, such as, direct sister and her 
children. 

3G. If the wife and children of an Anandiravan live in tho common tara- 
Av&d house, they are supported out of income of the taraw&d property. If the 
Anandiravan is an earning man he generally gives something to the KAranavan for 
the support of his wife and children. 

37. There is no such thing as (Puthr&vak&sam) recognized 

in North Malabar. But whatever is given by the father during his lifetime, out of 
his own earnings, is allowed to be enjoyed by the wife and children. Property so 
given is always known as that obtained as Puthrctvak&sam. I do not know any 
practice analogous to it in South Malabar. 

38. There is no objection to providing a permissive law for Nayar 3 . I 
wish to provide such a law also for the Maruraakkath&yam Tiyars of North Mala¬ 
bar. Although the marriage among them is as formal as could be wished, tho 
abandoning of a wife is easier than for one to divest himself of the dress he has 
on. This is very deplorable. 

39. I would like to retain the customary form of marriage as far as Tiyars 
are concerned, and make registration evidenco of its legal recognition. Regis¬ 
tration must be made as little inconvenient to the parties as is possible. 

40. The Sambandham recognized in practice differ from all thekonditions 
of a valid marriago given in the margin of question 40, except condition No. 4, 
and also portion of condition No. 1 as far as it relates to the woman, who cannot have 
a husband living at the time of marriage. With reference to proviso 2 it is pro- 
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liibited amdngst Tiyara for a man and a woman to marry if they are known to 
belong to the same Illam (lineage) however estranged they might be, and no 
relationship of any kind could be traced between them. There are only 8 Illams, 
namely, (1) Thenankudi, (2) Padenkudi, (3) Nellika, (4) Manankudi (5) Payampayi 
(6) Ban—(7) Bangaleri and (8) Kannankudi. "Whenever a proposal of marriage is 
made, enquires about the Illam aro at once made and ascertained. Howevor 
desirablo a match may be if the Illam is the same, the proposal will simply be 
rejected. Each family is expected to know its own Illam. 

41. I have no conditions to add to, or omit from, those given in the margin 
of question No. 40. 

42. Adultery, ill-treatment and neglect to support, are considered to be 
reasonable grounds for dissolving a sambandham according to local usage. 

43. I do not feel competent to answer this question. 

44. The new rights proposed to be derived from a marriage as described 
in the margin of question 44 are good. The term “sufficient provision” in clause 
(a) requires explanation and somo restrictions, and also “self acquired property”. 

45. I am not in a position to answer this question satisfactorily. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that all my answers relate mostly to questions 
which relate to the affairs of Tiyars following the MarumaMathdyam law in North 
Malabar. 

ONDEN RAMAN, 

Shcristadar, 
Cuirakkai, Taluk. 







Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. C. KANNAN NAYAR Avabcal, 

Pleader, Pat.gh.yt. 

1. Sambandham is allowed. 

2. No. 

3. In tlio following cases inter-sambandham is altogether forbidden 

Between:— 

(1) Chfirnavan and Sfldran. 

(2) Atliikkurissi, PallickcMn, Vatt6kutt and Anthuran. 

(3) Akatbu Chfirnathu and Puratliu Chfirnathu. 

(4) Several divisions of the Sudras themselves. 

4. They will be excommunicated and will not again be admitted in society. 

5. Re-admission to society cannot bo effected by any prfiyaschittam. 

G. Korapuzlia river. 

7. They do. 

8. They can. 

9 and 10. They do not take their women South of the Korapuzlia. I do not 
know the real cause. It is said that the custom is brought about by the animosity 
that existed in former days between the native Rajas North and South of that river. 
The cause no longer exists, and the effects should not continue. 

11. Tali kettu kalyanam is a ceremony that is calculated to bring disgrace 
on Nayars and work ruin to their property. It is said to have been introduced by 
men of other castes who were self-willed and tyrannical. The abolition of this cere¬ 
mony will conduce to the wolf are of the Nayars. 

12. Tho general practice among Nayars is to get one of the girl’s own pari- 
sha to tie tho tali. He who ties the tali is known by the name of manavfdan. In 
rare cases Nedungadis are engaged for tying the tali. 

13. In cases in which Nedugadis are engaged as abovesaid it is usual to tic 
the talis to a number of girls at the same time and place. 

14. No, he does not; for, any one without regard to his age, position or quali¬ 
fication is chosen to tie the tali which is removed on the 28th day. The Manavfdan 
does not therefore acquire a right to become the girl’s Sambanthakkaran. 

15. If, as regards the age &c. of the Manavfdan and of the girl, they as well 
as their kinsfolk agree, the usual Sambandham between them may be formed. 

16. Yes; for instance one * * * * * of Cochin tied the 

tali for a girl of * * * * * Subsequently a Sambandham was formed 

between them, 

17. There is pollution if the Manavfdan happens to be a person selected 
from the girl’s own parisha (caste people). This custom is observed among all Nayars. 



18. TAlikettii must bo performed before attainment of puberty, or the girl 
would be excommunicated. 1 do not know that there is anything but custom to be 
pleaded in justification of this. 

20 "When the bride’s and the bridegroom’s Tara wads arrango the sambaml- 
ham, two Dcsakars (men of the locality) arc sent to the bride’s house where they are 
led sumptuously. On the day fixed for Sambandliam the bridegroom, with his rela¬ 
tions and Dcsakar, goes to the bride’s house 'where they arc feasted. Thambulam 
(betel-leaf, nut &c.) is distributed among those present. They then return early 
t lie next morning. 

21. In some places the samo formalities arc observed and in others not. 

22. I do not know. 

23. It is not permitted; but in some localities this brutal custom is shamelessly 
followed, I hear. 

24. It is not warranted by any recognized principles. It is indulged in the 
fashion of brutes. 

25. She can. 

26. It is said, in former days 2 fanaras were given when Sambandliam was 
dissolved. Nothing of the kind takes place now. 

27. Some persons do it against all propriety. 

28. There is nothing to prevent it except moral law and propriety. 

29. As a rule she resides in her own house, but somotimes goes and lives in 
her husband’s. 

30. I do not know. 

31. All except meals, which she takes in her own house. 

32. It is not the custom to change the Sambandham frequently. There are 
some unprincipled men who do it. There arc others more honorable who cleave 
together for life. 

33. He does, but it is not compulsory, 

3-1. Anandaravars do generally cultivate Tarawad land for rent and appro¬ 
priate the profits to themselves; They do not make over the profits to the Tarawad 
nor does the karanavan grant any allowance. 

35. Both cases exist, but the practice of working for themselves is more 
general. 

36. They don’t hand over their earnings to the karanavan. 

37. I don’t know. 

38 It is not only unobjectionable, but is very necessary. If the Hon’ble Mr. 
Sankaran Nayar’s bill be passed with some modifications it will bo beneficial. 

39. A law which provides that the Marriage should bo registered, or solem¬ 
nized, before a Registrar, will not be quite acceptable to the people. Providing for 
divorce through the Courts of Law would equally be distasteful. Nowhere in India, 
is Registrar and registration had recourse to at Marriages; and it is undesirable 



that the people of Malabar, small in number as they are, should have such a legisla¬ 
tion. It is enough if the Marriage is registered by Amsam Officials the day after it 
takes place, and sent to tho Taluk as they do the Birth and Death Register. 

40. Both the bridegroom and tho bride should be Marumakkathayakar, and 
neither of them should belong to castes between which inter-sambandham is prohi¬ 
bited. 

Conditions 1 to 3 are not among the ordinances that constitute the present 
Sambandham and should be introduced. Tho 4th condition is at present observed. 

41. 

42. Dissolution is made at will and not on any principle. 

43. Husbands meet all the requirements of the wives except meals. Some 
make no exceptions and even make gifts of property. 

44. I am for (a) (b) (c) and (cj. 

( d ) It is unfair to let the whole property go to the survivor and children u! 
the deceased, and to leave nothing for his own thfivazhi (mother and sisters) and for 
the Tarawad. A legislation to the effect that § of the property is to devolve on the 
deceased’s own thfivazhi; J to the Tarawad, and J- to the survivor and children 
would be beneficial. 

Resolutions to this effect were passed at the several meetings held in I’alghat 
in connection with the marriage bill. 

45. I think it is, 

(Signed.) C. KANNAN NAYAK, 

(Tru e translation as near as may be, 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM.) 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

■ —— 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. AMBU NAIR AVARGAL, 

SUB-REGISTRAR, 

OF PONNANI. 

1. A man of higher division of Nayar can have Sambandham (rro^eajprujo) 
with a woman of lower division. 

2. A woman is not allowed the same liberty. 

3. Sambandham of a man of lower casto with a woman of higher caste is 
altogether forbidden. 

4. Females who form Sambandham with men prohibited by caste aro 
turned out of tar aw fid, and are outcasted, and are refused maintenance from taraw&d. 

5. No pr&yascliitham is known among Nayar castes which will validate a 
Sambandham between prohibited persons. 

6. Korapuzha river is the recognized boundary. Nayars of 

North Malabar form Sambandham with females of South Malabar*, if the male is 
of allowable caste, but Nayars of South Malabar do not form Sambandham with 
Nayar females of North Malabar. 

8. There is no valid reason why such marriages should bo prohibited. 
People of North Malabar supcrstitiously stick to the old custom in not allowing 
their females to cross Korapuzha. 

9. There is no valid objection, but, as a rule, they aro not allowed by 
caste rules to cross Korapuzha. 

10. There was some reason iu ancient times when the South and North 
Malabar were ruled by rival native Rajahs. They wero always at war, and thero 
was no guarantee for protection to the subjects of rival chiefs. Though they aro 
not now tho rulers, they are even now considered heads of the casto system, and 
the Sambandhakaran (^oeiajnrujjeeiirant) not being tho recognized guardian of his 
wife,cannot take her to the South of Korapuzha w T ithout the consent of the Kara- 
navan of her taraw &d. 

11. Tali kettu Kaly&natn is a ceremony to take place before the girls attain 

maturity, and is considered among Nayars, to be tho formal marriage of girls. Tho 
details of the ceremony are different in different parts of Malabar among different 
divisions of Nayars. All the girls of a Malabar Nayar tarawad are placed on an 
auspicious day, selected by the astrologers, in tho principal room of the house after 
they are purified by Kalasam (oe.pjoao), Each girl should have an arrow* (c/s.Do) 
a Cheppu and a brazen plate called in her hand. They 

should be attended by a female of Nambiassan caste called hrdhmani or 



pushpuihi . On oach day this female recites some sacred songs in the presence 
of the girls, and oil the fourth day a tflli (unejl) is tied by a man of the same caste 
as the girl or by one of higher casto such as Nambudris Kshatriyas 

Elayath (■»£>£%) Tirumulpftd (faflty.QrctiaJos) and Nedung&di (ffion^Gyeisl) 
and also men of Kiriyam caste (*TMca'Wl^onDcG>c> 25 ft>). In cases whero the tflli 
is tied by the girl’s casto man, he stops with the girl and accompanies her to the 
templo and after returning, the girl takes food in the leaf in which the man who tied 
her tflli took his meals. Ho then leaves the house. If the man is of higher casto 
as described above, he leaves tho house as soon as the tflli is placed on the neck. 

12. A man, as described above, ties the tflli, and he is called manavdlan 
if he belongs to tho same caste as the girl. 

13. As a rule, in cases where the tflli is tied by a man who is equal in caste 
to tho girl, each girl should have a separate manavdlan. Whero the tflli is tied by 
a Brahman or Kshatriya, lie tics the tali, at the same time, for all the girls in a 
house set apart to undergo the ceremony. 

14. Ho obtains no right to cohabit with the girl merely because be ties 
the tflli. But there is no special prohibition from his doing so if ho is declared a 
sambandhakk&ran. 

15. There is no prohibition to bis forming Sambandliam with tho girl if 
the pai’ties agree. 

16. No instance of such a Sambandham is known to mo. 

17. In somo cases, pollution is observed by tho girls in South Malabar; 

Kiriyathil Nayar, Sudras, VattSkfltt (ru& 3 S»:>§), Pallichfln, ipot), and such 

other castes, whero the Tflli is tied by their own caste men, observe pollution. 

18 . Mother, or any other fcmalo never ties tflli. 

19. Every girl must undergo tfllikettu ceremony before puberty. This is 
one of the Ach&rams (<@ r ®.oja«>'j) recognized in Malabar. 

20. Some ceremonies, next in importance to Tfllikettu should bo observed 
on the occasion of Sambandham. If a man proposes to form Sambandham with a 
girl, the consent of the Kflranavan and father of the girl, and also that of the Kflra- 
navau and father of the man (bridegroom) should be obtained, if tho horoscopes 

of the man and girl agree. A socially respectable man is sent to tho 
house of tho girl to fix the day of sambandham. In the evening of tho appointed 
day, bridegroom, accompanied by his friends and attended by Martin and Velu- 
tb&lan (washerman) proceeds to the girl’s house with bundles of betel and arcca nuts 
&c, and respectfully gives betel to the Karanavans of the girls, and distributes money 
(dar.am and dakshina) to Brahmans assembled. Bridegroom with his friends, and 
all assembled there are then feasted richly at the expense of tbs girl’s tarawfld. 
After meals, the bridegroom retires to the bedchamber, and the girl is conducted 
to the room by tho matron of the house. This ceromony is, in north Malabar, 
called Pudamuri (o_js£$ 61) Oovampurakal (Uvog, ^odtorrt) and Vidaramk&ral 
(oulsrrage^rarct^, and in South Malabar it goes by the names of Sambandham Kudal 
(cro. 6 Y 2 Jnruj: cl) and Kidakkakayaral 



21. No formalities as described above, are observed on a Nambndri or Puttar 
forming sambandham with a Nayar girl. But the consent of the girl’s taraw&d is 
absolutely necessary. 

22. There is some difference in the details of Sambandham in North and 
South Malabar. In North Malabar, in addition to the ceremonies decribed in the 
answer of question 20, somo clothes and money are given to the girl on the night of 
Sambandham, and the girl is taken on the next day to the Sarnbandhak&ran’s 
house. This form of Sambandham is called Pudamuri. According to the other 
forms of Sambandham observed in North Malabar (Bvam-porukkal and Vid&ram- 
kayaral) the bridegroom on the night of Sambandham gives some money to tho girl, 
and the girl is left in her own house till she is formally taken to the husband’s house. 
The Sambandham in South Malabar is the same as described in the answer to-20, 
but the girl is taken to the husband’s house by tho females of the husband some 
days after Sambandham, and she visits the husband’s house only as a sojourner. 
The wife in South Malabar, as a rule, lives in her own house, while in North Mala¬ 
bar sbe lives in her husband’s liouso. 

23. A woman cannot have Sambandham with more than ono man at a 

time. 

24. More Sambandhak&ran than one is, as a rule, prohibited in Malabar, 
but the rule is more strictly observed in North Malabar. 

25. A woman is at liberty to terminate Sambandham when she pleases. 

20. No formality is necessary for the dissolution of Sambandham. 

27. A man can have more than one Sambandham at a time. 

28. There is nothing to prevent it now. 

29. In North Malabar, tho wife lives at the husband’s house, and in South 
Malabar, as a rule, in her own house. 

30. Vide answer to 29th question. 

31. The wife and children are supported by the husband during their stay 
at the husband’s house. 

32. C Changing of Sambandham is comparatively frequent; but the rule is 
that one man and one woman are to cleave together for life. 

33. Sambandhakftran foods and clothes his wife and children if they livo 
with liim in his house. 

34. If Anandaravars work for the taraw& l, their whole expense including 
that of wife and children, is borne by the taraw&d. They often cultivate the 
taraw&d lands for rent, and the surplus in such cases is entirely at their disposal. 

35. With rare exceptions, Anandaravars generally try to earn somthing 
for themselves. 

3G. Their expenses and those of their wife and children are met by their 
earnings, and tho surplus, if any, remains as their self-acquisition. 

37. In North Malabar, among Nayars, when a man dies, a reasonable sum 
of money is given to the eldest son for Pulakuli, (pollution ceremonies) and some 
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liouso-kold furniture called Kattathanam (Asrsrov'r.) is sent to the widow. In 
some cases documents relating to immoveable property are executed in favour of 
sons as putrdvalcdsam (^($ooj<aoc/3 0 ). In South Malabar, a sum of money alone is 
given to tho sons after a man's death. 

38. There is no objection to providing a permissive law of marriage for 
Nayars. 

39 . I would prefer to retain the customary form and make its registration 
the evidence of its legal l’ecognitiou. 

The difference is as follows :— 

40. (1) A man may have a wife when forming a Sambandkam, but a 
woman should not have a husband at tho time of marriage. 

(2) The girl, according to tho present custom, need not complete 
fourteen years in case she has undergone the t&li kettu ceremony. 

(3) According to tho present custom, sanction of the K&ranavans of 
the male as well as of the female, should be obtained before Sambandliam is formed. 
Their ago is not taken into consideration. A woman, however old she may be,has no 
option to form a Sambandkam, except with tho consent of her K&ranavan or father; 
but tho man if he can manage without the help of his taraw&d may have his own 
way. 

(4) Not only custom relating to consanguinity or affinity is. now con¬ 
sidered the only criterion in forming a Sambandliam, but a strict regard to the 
caste (caste should bo ccpial or higher of the man especially) is also taken to be 
an important factor in the formation of Sambandliam. 

41. (a) When one marries another of a prohibited caste, he or she should 
be declared to have no claim over the taraw&d property. Otherwise, a Nayar lady 
married by Tiyan or any polluter caste man will have a right to enter the tarawftd, 
and claim maintenance from it, and her children will have a right to become the 
K&ranavan of her tarawad, and this will be detrimental to the social happiness of 
the Malabar taraw&ds. 

(b) One should be allowed to marry again, during the life time of 
one’s wife or husband, as the case may be, if the wife or husband should suffer 
from any incurable or contagious disease, or when she or ho is insane, or becomes 
a convert to another religion. In such cases, men should bo allowed to a marry a 
second time without affecting a divorce. 

42. Adultery, and habitual disobedience to husbands, arc considered reason¬ 
able grounds for divorce. 

43. In North Malabar, wife and children are generally maintained by the 
husbands for life, while in South Malabar they are maintained at the expense of 
their taraw&d. 

44. (a) The provisions contained in (a) are approved of by me. 

(b) As regards (6), the wife and children shall retain their rights as 
members of their taraw&d, but shall not have a right to demand maintenance from 
the taraw&'I as long as they live with their husbands, and they should be entitled 



to maintenance from their taraw&d during their stay at tar a wad house, even dur¬ 
ing the life-time of the husband. 

(r) There is nothing to be changed in (c) in my humble opinion. 

(<7) In case a husband dies intestate, his self-acquired property should 
be equally divided among his uterine brothers, sisters, and wife and children. In 
case of wife, her self-acquired property should go to her children, and failing these, 
to their tarawkds. 

(e) . In making wills, men should have full liberty to dispose of his 
self-acquired property, as he pleases. There should be no provision restricting 
the power of a man in dealing with his self-acquired property. 

(f) I approve of the terms of (/). 

45. Nayars of British Malabar make Sambandham with those in 
Cochin State. 

E. AMBU NAIR, 
Sub-Registrar of Ponnani. 



From 


E. Ambu Nair, 

Sub-Registrar of Ponnani. 

To 

H. M. Winterbotliam Esq., c. s. 

Sir, 

With reference to your Memorandum dated 8th April 1891, I have the 
honor to submit my humble opinion regarding the proposed Marriago Bill affecting 
the Hindus following Marumakkathayam Law. 

2. I agree with the main principles of the bill introduced by the Honorable 
C. Sankaran Nair, and in my humble view, it is of important necessity that a per¬ 
missive law enabling Hindus under Marumakkatli&yam law, to contract a legal 
marriage, should be passed, and that they should be given the power of disposing 
of their self-acquired property by Will. 

3. Since the introduction of the Bill, criticisms of various nature found 
place in the leading newspapers, and one of the opponents went so far as to publish 
a pamphlet doorying the bill bodily; while Mr. Othdna Menon published an 
able pamphlet urging the importance of the bill being passed. I, a native of 
North Malabar was painfully obliged to dissent from those of the North Malayalis, 
who maintained thoir opposition, on the ground that they already followed a fixed 
form of marriago. It may be true that the Malayalis have some form of conjugal 
connection, but it is not founded on any fixed principle, nor does it deserve to be 
called a marriago among any civilizod nation, as such connection is neither religi¬ 
ous nor binding on, the parties. What the educated Malayalis now desire, is that 
they should have a form of marriage which the Law will recognizo. The Madras 
High Court has more than once declared that the proscut matrimonial relation 
among Malayalis is merely a concubinage. It cannot bo recognized by law as it is 
dissolvable at the will of the husband or wife. The offspring of such connection 
has no claim to inherit the property. Even in this advanced ago of civilization, 
the dissolution of marriages at the will of husband or wife or their relatives, is 
very common in Malabar, as there is no law at present condemning such wanton¬ 
ness, nor is a husband legally bound to maintain his wife and children. According 
to natural law a man is bound to help thoso whom he calls into existence till they 
can take care of themselves. It pains me to say that even this law is not appli¬ 
cable to Marumakkath&yam population. Although we are under the blessed British 
Government, our children, (never mind legitimate or illegitimate) cannot claim 
maintenance from their father in a Civil or Criminal Court, nor aro we at liberty 
to contract a legal marriage. Chapter 36 of the Criminal Procedure, relating to 
maintenance of wife and children, and Chapter 20 of the Indian Penal Code re¬ 
garding offences relating to marriage, are declared as not applicable to us. 

4. We cannot at present suo for adultery, nor complain against a man 
who seduces our wife, though, in fact, we maintain our wife and children at our 
house. Besides, supposing we set apart all our earnings for the use of our wifo 
and children we are not in a better position, since we were born of Marumakkathfl,- 
yam parents. 
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5. Though we arc called Hindus, none of the provisions of Hindu Law are 
now applicable to us. When we will away our property, the Hindu Law is level¬ 
led against us, and wo are debarred from writing wills. It is very strange that 
this mischievous portion of the Hindu Law is held applicable to us, while all its 
beneficial provisions are kept aloof from us. If the power of disposing of our self- 
acquired property by wills be granted to us, Malabar will in course, rise in pros¬ 
perity and independence. The acquisitions of a Junior member of a taraw&d now 
goes, not to speak of his children, to the K&ranavan of the taraw&d. According to 
the practice now prevalent, the wife and children are turned out from his house 
as soon as a man dies, and before his corpse is taken to the burial ground. His 
Junior Anandaravans perform his obsequies, while the Kftranavan inherits all his 
property. The uterine brothers and sisters of the deceased have only a right to 
maintenance along with their cousin relations in the taraw&d. His wish to provide 
for his children, uterine brothers and sisters, cannot now be accomplished, except 
b y a gift of his property during his life-time. As he has no hold on his wife and 
children, and as the connection lie formed with his wife is voidable at her will or 
of her relatives, he is afraid of giving his property till his last moment. I know 
several instances in which persons died a sorrowful death without accomplishing 
their wishes. In case he carries out his intentions, the gift is dragged before a 
Civil Court and there fought out between his K&ranavans and Donees and is at last 
thrown away on some technical ground or other. To remedy all these evils, it is 
highly desirable that we should be empowered to dispose of our self-acquired 
properties by will. 

6. With due deference to tho Honorable Sankaran Nayar 1 beg to mako 
the following suggestions dissenting from him. 

I. The females of Malabar being averse to going to public offices, they 
should be allowed to have marriages registered in their houses by an 
officer empowered in that behalf, by payment of a small fee. 

II. The minimum age of a bridegroom should be fixed at 25. 

in. In contracting marriages the consent of the guardian, who maintains tho 
girl, should be held sufficient for the purposes of tho marriage Act. 
Tho K&rnavans, as a rule, do not maintain all the members of tara- 
wfids, if the taraw&d property is insufficient therefor. Tho father, 
brother, or maternal uncle, or mother in the absence of these, should 
have power to give a girl in marriage. 

IV. The rules of divorce mentioned in the Bill appoar to bo too rigid, and aro 
similar to those contained in the Christian Marriage act. In matters 
of divorce Marumakkatb&yam people have hitherto been enjoying liber¬ 
ties unknown to any other nation in the world. It is therefore desir¬ 
able that an easy form of - divorce should be substituted. As the 
marriage now treated in the Bill is a civil one, tho parties should bo 
allowed to dissolve their marriage on their executing a deed of divorce 
before the Marriage Registrar. 

Tho Mohammadan rules of divorce, which arc less sovere than those contain¬ 
ed in the Bill, might with judicious selection be substituted. Moplahs following 
Marumakkuth&yam law have some form of divorce which may also, with some 
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modification, be adopted for Malayalis. There is another form of divorce among 
Tiyars following MakkatMyam. A Panch&yat of their castemen assembled for 
the purpose, hears the husband and wife, and according to their decision, a divorce 
is pronounced by the husband in their presence. Such a form of divorce with 
requisite modification may also be adopted. Any of the above form of divorce 
which will not drag the parties to an open court will be acceptable to Hindus 
following Marumakkath&yam. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

E. AMBU NAIR. 

Sub-Registrar Ponnani. 







Marumakkathayam Marriage Commission . 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R, Rv. P. KARUNAKARA MENON Avakoal, 
ESCHEAT DEPUTY COLLECTOR, 

Malabar. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

4. Yes. The respective caste people ont-castc them. 

5. No. 

6. The Elattur river if any. {Note: —This is the Korapuzha). 

7. A Nayar of North Malabar may, if he is otherwise eligible {vide Q. l 
supra). Some Nayars of South Malabar may “marry” and have “married m 
North Malabar. 

8. Vide latter part of answer to the last question. 

<), They do not. There is no reason why they shoidd not. 

10. It is a matter of conjecture. Probably becauso in olden days when the 
Kolatliiri Rajahs and the Zamorins were at war, the former wanted to prevent his 
fighting men from emigrating. 

11. It is, in a word, a regular marriage as prevalent among other Hindus, 
minus its legal consequences. 

12. Sometimes a man of tliesamo casto and sometimes one of a higher caste. 
He is called a “ Manavalan”—a bridegroom. 

1:3. Yes. Shame! 

14. No. 

No earthly reason why he should not, except that it is not the custom. 

15. None whatever. 

16. No. 

17. I am told that “pollution” is observed in some parts of Malabar. 
Neither all divisions nor all parts of the District observe it. 

18. I understand that in some divisions the Manavalan would not lie the 
tali, but would only hand it over to the girl’s mother, or other female relative. 

19. Yes, though instances to the contrary have taken place, without any 
body being any the worse for the omission. 

No. 

20. No formalities are necessary as I understand the word. 

21. See last answer. 



22. In North Malabar presentation of cloth takes place. In South Malabar 
oven this is not necessary. 

I believe so. 

I believe so. 

23. Certainly not. 

21. The authority is the same as that which prohibits marriage between 
brother:; and sisters, mothers and sons &c. &c. 

25. She can. 

2G. I know of none. 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. Sometimes in her “husband’s” house ; at other times in her Tarawad. 

GO. The custom of wives living in their husband’s houses is more prevalent 
in North Malabar than in South Malabar. 

31. Yes. 

32. Except among unprincipled people, the rule is for one man and one 
woman to cledve together for lift'. 

33. lie does-. 

31. I believe so, or he won’t work. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

35. “ Generally ” they try to earn something for themselves. 

36. The former is the rule. 

37. Yes. What one gets from his father is called his Futravakasam. It exists 
both in North and South Malabar though in South Malabar wo do not hear 
the term much used. The thing is there, however, all the same. 

38. None that I can see. 

39. I would prefer it. But if the Legislature won’t allow this, then I would 
accept the alternative. 

40. Yes e. g, in practice, (1) the man may have a wife living. 

(2) The age bar does not exist. 

(3) The guardian’s consent is not necessary. 

42. Unwillingness to continue the contract is enough. 

43. Vide answers 29 and 31. 

44. J agree to all except (<■). I am not satisfied that “sufficient provision” 
is a wise provision. I would not on the one hand make the widow and children 
follow the property into Court or, on the other, compel the father to leavo his 
everything to the widow and children, as I fear, he would have to do, unless his total 
acquisition amounted to something more than would “ provide them with a suitable 
maintenance”. I would give testamentary power in respect of (say) one half of a 
man’s acquisitions. 

45. Not customary except on the boundary between Malabar and Cochin. 

(Signed.) F. KARUNAKARA MENON. 



Marmnaltfcatliayam Marriage Commission, 


Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. K. KRISHNAN Avargal, 


SUB-REGISTRAR. 

Cannanore. 


With reference to your circular letter dated 23rd ultimo, I have the honor to 
submit my replies to the questions contained in the paper enclosed therein. 

As a preface I may be allowed to say that any custom, hereinunder given, if 
not particularised as obtaining in a special locality, may be taken as prevalent in 
Kfilathunild i. e., that part of Chirakkal Taluk where the Chirakkal Raja has caste 
jurisdiction. It is only to these localities that my experience is confined. 

1. As a general rule it may be said that amongst Nayars and higher castes, 
a man of a higher division can form Sambandham in a lower division. This rule is 
not, however, true of certain divisions; local customs have also made some exceptions. 
Divisions and sub-divisions among Nayars in this Taluk alone, are so numerous that 
an enumeration of them, and a description of their caste rules would, I am afraid, be 
almost impossible. 

2. The same liberty of forming Sambandham in a lower division is never ac- 
coi'ded to a woman. 

3. Of the two main divisions of Nayars in North Malabar, Purathu Charnathu 
and Agathu Charnathu, the first happily has no sub-divisions, while the second 
has many sub-divisions. A Purathu Chlrna Nayar can form Sambandham in his 
own division and in all the sub-divisions of the Agathu Charna division. The old 
saying “Wariyath ninnu chaliyathdlam” (from the Wariyar Caste to the Chaliyau 
Caste) though not practically put into force, sufficiently indicates the custom that a 
Nayar man is not excommunicated, if he cohabits with women of caste from the Wariyar 
down to the Chaliyan caste. On the other hand, a man of the Agathu Charna divi¬ 
sion is not at all allowed to have connection with the higher divisions of Purathu 
Charna, nor in some cases, beyond the pale of his own sub-divisions, though he could 
form Sambandham with women of lower sub-divisions such as Kolyan, Ermnam 
Urali Nayar etc. Unlike the case in South Malabar, all Nayars will not form connec¬ 
tion with Vaniar, Vannatlutn, Pallicluln and Valinjiyan castes. These rules have 
been so very strictly enforced in times of yore, that any breach of them has been 
punished with nothing short of death. In olden time, such punishments have been 
meted out to those fallen women by their brothers, who deemed it their bounden duty 
to kill them and all their children in cold blood. This is instanced among other 
numerous traditions and stories by two prominent cases which form the burden of 
a “ Thottam” (a song recited at devil-dances) and of a Kunda-pat or Thach61i-pAt. 
In the first case a femalo of Kadangottu family, (Purathu Charnathu) was erroneously 
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suspected of having had illicit intercourse with a Vaniyan (Vattekkat Nayar 
of South Malabar); she and her children were murdered by her brother; she was 
since deified and even to this day a devil-dance (Tira) is performed as a vow in 
honor of her chastity, when females of a Tarawad do not bring forth female children. 
The heroine of the other song, Kunda-pat or Thacholi-pat was a member of the 
Mavila Illam (also of Purathu Charna division) ; she formally underwent Sam ban- 
dham with a man of the Murikanchcry Illam of Akathu Charna division, who, 
being then the head Kariastan of the Chirakkal Raja, commanded great influence, 
but the casto elders wero inexorable and the female was doomed to die in vindication 
of the honor of the Tarawad and clan. In these days, such a woman and her off¬ 
spring are only excommunicated; they then inevitably form a separate lower sub¬ 
division, sometimes they merge into other sub-divisions and henco, 

5. Such Sambandhams are never validated by a Prayaschitham ; the female 
and her children ever remain “outcasted” or “out claimed” as it were, 

6. To say that Korapuzha or (Qnilandy river as Dr. Gundert has it), is the 
recognized boundary between North and South Malabar for caste purposes, would 
be rather vague in the light of the customs obtaining in Kolathunad; for aught I 
know, aNayar female of the latter country is never heard of having formed connection 
with a man of Kurumbranad proper (the country between Kdttapuzha and Korapuzha); 
in fact, those of Kdlathunad generally form connection among their own community 
and with families generally known to them. Again pollution by touching Tiyans is ob¬ 
served among Nayars North of Kottapuzlia, while those to the south of it, observe 
pollution by approach. In these circumstances Kottapuhza (Murat ferry) must be 
taken as a boundary for caste rules. This view is plainly supported by Dr. Gundert 
(see Kottapuzlia in his Dictionary) see also Gazetteer of Southern India published 
by Pharoah and Co in 1855 pages 514 and 519 as regards Mappillas and Tiyans. 

7. Nayars of North Malabar do generally form Sambandham with females of 
South Malabar but Nayars of South Malabar are not allowed to form Sambandham with 
females of North Malabar. 

8. The reasons, that may be assigned for this custom, arc I humbly think to be 
the following:— 

(1.) The Nayars of North Malabar generally deem it derogatory to their Tara- 
v’Ad dignity to allow their females to be kept and treated as concubines, residing all 
tho while in their own houses. They want that their females after Sambandham to 
reside in the houses of their husbands. Females crossing tho Korapuzha river (see 
answer to question 9 infra) lose caste and hence they are not given in Sambandham to 
Nayars of South Malabar who have, of course, houses only to the South of Korapuzha. 

(2.) They generally prefer females to be given in Sambanbam to men of their 
own division to which men from the South do not at all belong. 

(3.) Nayars from the South are indiscriminately styled Nayars, Nambiyars 
Menons, Panikkars &c even though they belong to Vaniyan (Vattekkat Nayar) Van- 
natkau (VelutlAdath Nayar) Valinjian (Vilakkathala Nayar) or bearer caste (Palli- 
chan) ; they are thus naturally viewed with suspicion as really belonging to lower 
divisions, with whom it is not customary to allow Sambandham in North Mala¬ 
bar. Enquiries on the matter in the old days, when means of communications were 
few, entailed much labour, and perhaps some such connections had turned out to be 
of the prohibited type, inevitably bringing excommunication. These considerations 
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might have induced the Nayars of North Malabar, to make it a rule, not to give at all 
a girl in Sambandham to a Nayar from the South. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar are not allowed to cross to the 
South of the Korapuzha river. 

10. And I think the following reasons may be assigned for the custom. 
In the olden time Kolatliunad extended up to Korapuzha and Kolathiri, who is 
said to have exacted feudal services (military) from thirty thousand Nayars under 
him, thought it wise to rule with a view to stop emigration of these feudal serfs, that 
to cross that boundary for a female of North Malabar (who is, of course only likely 
to propagate such serfs rightly belonging to his Swarhpam) was to entail excom¬ 
munication. 

11. Tali-kettu kalyanam means the feast or ceremony of tying the Tali, a 
small and flat gold ornament strung on a piece of thread with golden beads on each 
side. I am not personally acquainted with the formalities observed among the 
Nayars. The description of the ceremony liereinunder given is, therefore, of that 
obtaining among the Tiyan community of North Malabar, especially of Cannanore and 
Tellickerry. Even these formalities are not alike in all North Malabar, there being 
certain variations in their order, and even in their number. I may start with the 
presumption that the ceremony is, on the whole, an imitation of the Veli or wedding 
ceremony of the Brahmans ; it is therefore a mock wedding ; the bridegroom elect is 
nowhere, but is feebly represented by a Brahman priest, in the case of Nayars, and by 
a female of the local caste barber, in the case of Tiyans. Girls should have the cere¬ 
mony performed to them before they attain puberty. It is therefore generally 
performed at the 5th, 7th, 9th or 11th age of the girl. An auspicious day is fixed for 
the ceremony in consultation with the local astrologer. The day usually put down 
as propitious for the marriage ceremony among Barhmans, is invariably selected. 
Three days before such a day i. e. on the third evening before it, the girl is to 
undergo the preliminary ceremony of (Thirattivekkal). This is defined by Dr. 
Gundcrt as “ putting her aside as if for the first menstruation.” This is perhaps in 
imitation of the custom of Brahmans on the other coast to have the marriage 
ceremony performed before puberty, the contrary being an Anackaram, This mock 
menses ceremony is performed as below. The girl, after being clothed in a Vannuthi 
mattu (cloth which removes pollution and brought by the local washer-woman), 
is made to sit down on a plank placed on some paddy and rice in the Eastern 
courtyard; v r atcr, in which some rice, (this rice is made into a Kanji on the same day 
and distributed among the women who had assisted at the water-pouring ceremony) 
will be steeped, is poured on her head by the elderly females of the Tarawad and of 
the Tarawads of close relatives and neighbours, with spoons improvised with leaves 
of jack, mango and other trees, and of betel and pepper vines, and with halves of 
cocoanuts; she is then conducted inside and made to lie down, always in the room 
“ Cliayippu ” just west of Padinhatta, on another Vanna.thi-ma.ttu, now-a-days 
substituted by a grass-mat, under which the rice and paddy, over which she was 
sitting while the water was poured on her head, would be strewn at each end of 
it with the leaves above named, in the middle. During the next tw'o days she is not 
to touch any human beiug just as in the same way as a woman in her menses. She 
is not to see any man during these days other than Hindus. She is however given a 
companion, always a girl, w r ko has not undergone Tali-kettu ceremony. This latter 
is generally called Ivanya among Nayars, and its Tkalbkavam, or corrupt pro- 
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nouuciation, Kanyikalam, amongst Tiyans. She is to render all small service to 
the Kalyanam girl during her compulsoty retirement. The Kalyanam girl is to 
abstain from meat and fish during these days. On the third day i. e. the day fixed 
(for the ceremony) she is taken to bathe in a tank in a procession formed of all the 
females invited for the feast. Tho procession is accompained by an elderly relation 
carrying a lit-up-lamp and Nazhi of rice with a folded cloth in a brass plate. This is 
generally known as Yilakku and Nira Nazhi. After bath, she cuts a cocoanut in twain, 
perhaps in propitiation of the evil spirits in and around the tank. She is then 
clothed in a fresh pudava, or silk, and decked with all sorts of ornaments avail¬ 
able. On the return home of the procession, she is forthwith conducted to the 
middle room. There, in the middle of that room, two rectangles one within the other, 
would be formed by the barber woman, the inner one with rice, and the other, with 
paddy. In tho inner rectangle of rice, a plank with saffron linos on them, will be 
placed; on this she sits down ; she then offers a Talapoli to Bhagavati. It is done 
in this way. A brass plate in which a Nazhi of rice and some flowers of areca nut tree 
are topped over by a husked cocoanut, whose fibrous tuft at its mouth is converted into 
a torch by rolling rags round it steeped in cocoanut oil. This torch being lighted, 
she is taken in procession to the Pandal, specially erected for the purpose, in front of 
the house just facing the Eastern middle door. An aunt of the girl, that is generally 
the wife of her Karanavan, precedes her with a sitting plank and places it in the inner 
rectangle of rice prepared in the middle of the Pandal, similar to the one inside the 
house, and takes her position behind it. This Pandal is more or less profusely 
decorated with leaves, flowers and festoons ; each of tho four pillars of it will have 
tied to it a bough of Mangalappala tree ( Echites ), Eranhi tree (Munies Elenji ) and 
mango tree and a plantain tree with a bunch of plantains. Before the procession 
enters the courtyard, the barber woman asks the astrologer whether it is time (Muhur- 
lam) for the Kalyanam girl to enter the Pandal. On his answering in the affirmative, 
the procession which is formed of the girl with Talapoli and 7, 11 or 21 elderly 
women, now enters tho courtyard and goes z’ound the Pandal three times. Some 
of these women carry in their hands the lit-up-lamp and Nira Nazhi described 
above. On entering tho Pandal she sits down on the plank kept for that purpose by 
t he aunt, and places the Talam (dish) before her. Then the sprinkling of rice, (Arinuri) 
t akes place. This is done only by elderly females by throwing the rice taken from 
the Nira Nazhi first on the lamp, and then on her head, in the way of blessing her. 
Here, the barber woman calls three times to the Kanisan and asks him whether 
the auspicious time for tying the Tali is come; on his formally answering in the 
affirmative, she ties it round her neck. If the girl has been affianced, the duty of 
tying the Tali devolves on an elderly female member of tho affiance. In my own 
family circle, there has occured an instance of tho affiance, himself tying the Tali at 
the Tali-kettu, and wedding ceremonies were celebrated on the samo day. I have 
known no other such instance after this. On the Tali being tied, she gets up to receive 
the presents of new clothes and money from the invited guests. Relations are bound 
to make presents of clothes; friends may also do the samo; the clothes are in pairs 
and are termed Mantrakoti. There is certain precedence observed in the order of 
tying these clothes round the waist of the girl, but in this, local customs vary, the first 
however, being in every case that provided by the head of the house. This pair of 
new clothes is called Muhflrtakoti. After removing the pile of clothes, she is bidden 
to sit down again and to open the leaf cover of an earthen pot in which three 
bundles have been already deposited by the barber woman (one contaning rice and 



flower, the second gold and flower, find tlic tlnrd charcoal mid saffron), She is then 
asked to take out one of the bundles. If the first taken be the one contaning gold 
and flower, or rice and flower, her future life would be a happy one. If the first 
taken contains charcoal and saffron, it forebodes evil to her. She is, after this, made 
to imitate the kitchen duties of a married woman; a grinding stone and a roller, and 
a pot and a ladle and a cocoanut scraper, would be presented to her who would pass 
them over by merely touching them. She then goes out of the Pandal by the 
Northern opening and being taken into tbe open compound, is asked to look at the sun, 
as if she is to prepare herself to bear the brunt of the hot sun in her future married 
life. Her companion, in the meanwhile, goes to a tree and pours water at its root, 
and pretends to collect flowers from a jessamine plant. This is called “Mullakizhi! 
poga” This is perhaps in token of her coming of age as if to prepare to enjoy the. 
married life, jessamine being a flower generally worn by grown up women. This 
closes the mock wedding. The guests are then feasted. The rice and paddy used 
for the several purposes detailed above, are appropriated by the barber woman as her 
perquisites. In minor details I may have omitted certain trivial formalities; many 
of those are observed in certain localities, while in other places, they arc totally left 
out. In fact no written code of these customs, with their proper sequence and time 
—one true of all parts of North Malabar—could be framed. 

12. Among Tiyans in North Malabar, the Tali is tied as said above, by the 
barber woman. Among Nayars generally tlie Brahman priest of the nearest temple 
ties the Tali, Many well-to-do Tarawads among them, have hereditary T:\li-tiors. 
I do not know whether the man who ties the Tali among Nayars, is known by any 
name in Malayalam. 

13. It is a custom among- Tiyans to have the Tali tied by the barber woman tu 
a number of girls at the same time. I do not know what the custom is among Nayars. 


14. 


The custom among Tiyans, is for a woman to tie the T 


an. 


Among 


Nayars of North Malabar, it is not 
who ties the Tali to cohabit with the 


generally the custom to allow the man 
girl. For, if the custom is otherwise, the 
same Brahman will have to claim the rights of cohabiting with a number of girls 
around the temple in which he performs the Puja, or if he is, as is sometimes tin- 
case, hereditary Tali-tier, lie will have to claim the anomalous right; of cohabiting 
with a number of girls in the same Tarawad. 


15. In spite of all these, there is no objection, they say, to give the girl in 
Bambandham to a Tali-tier afterwards, provided of course, that his Sambandham 
with that girl is not of a prohibited type on other grounds. 

1(3. I. have not known any instance of such a Saraband ham. 

17. In North Malabar, so far as I know, it is not at all the custom for any 
Nayar girl to observe pollution when the Tali-tier dies. 

18. Among Tiyans, Tali is never tied by the mother of a girl.—Whether it is 
a custom among Nayars, I do not know. 

19. Every Marumakkathayam girl should undergo Tali-kelln ceremony before 
reaching the age of puberty at the risk of losing her caste, if the ceremony had not. 
been performed before the first menses. Tali-kettu ceremony being an imitation oil 
the Vcli or marriage ceremony of tbe Brahmans, it may be presumed that this custom 
originated in the Brahman custom of out casting a girl, if she had not been married 
before she attained puberty. 
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20. Among Nortli Malabar Nayars, when a girl is asked in marriage, two 
ceremonies arc generally performed. They arc called by the name of Pudamnri and 
Yettilakettu. Tlio first is the real fc>ambandhnm or marriage ceremony performed 
at the house of the bride,'by cutting a pair of new clothes by tlio bridegroom, and 
presenting it to the bride to wear. The second is the bringing home of the bride, 
when a number of betel loaf bundles are taken to the bride’s house by the bride¬ 
groom’s close female relatives. Tlio details of these two ceremonies, 1 do not feel 
competent to describe. Among Tiyans of North Malabar, the further ceremony alter 
T:\li-kettu kalyanam which a girl should undergo when she is asked in marriage, is 
called Mangalam. Following are the formalities attending the ceremony, so far as 
they have come to my notice ; butbeforo I describe them, I must preface my remarks 
with these qualifications, that the description is not an exhaustive one and that the 
several details are not the same in every part of North Malabar. When a girl has 


been chosen, a close relation of the bridegroom and a friend of his (commonly known 
as middle-man) Nadukkaran, repair to the house of the bride, and make a formal 
proposal of the match to the Ivaranavan, or tlio father of the girl, as the case may be. 
He asks time to consult his relations especially those connected by affinity. If those 
bitter approve of the marriage, the horoscope of the girl is sent over to the bride¬ 
groom’s party who on receiving it, consult an astrologer whether the match would 
lie a successful one. On his approving of the match, the parties arrange for an 
auspicious-day-fixing-ccremony (Mangalam kurikkal.) On that day, the close relations 
of the bridegroom, sonic nine or ten in number, go to the house of the bride where, 


u day is fixed for the wedding in consultation with the local astrologer. The horos¬ 
cope of the bride and bridegroom are then tied up together and handed over to the 
bridegroom’s party. In the meanwhile, a lit-up-lamp and Niva Na/.hi would be 
placed in the middle room with the sweet-meat offerings for_Ganapati. On a plank, 
the Ivaranavan of tho girl would sit, just behind the lamp and other articles. The 
close relatives of the bridegroom’s party sprinkle rice on his head etc. (Ariuuri) 
and then hand over a sum, not less than 11 fanams, as if it is an earnest money, in 
token of tho bargain being struck. The Astrologer is also to be paid by tho bride¬ 
groom’s party. The bridegroom’s party is, after this, feasted along with those 
invited by the bride’s party from the neighbourhood and from among their relations 
and friends. It is the duty of tlio bridegroom’s party to invite all their friends 
and relations for tho wedding. These assemble at bis house early in the day fixed 
for it, and therefrom starting in procession to the bride’s bouse, tho bridegroom clad 
in a pair of new clothes, is conducted to the middle room where tho ceremony oL 
sprinkling rice with the usual accompaniments, is gone through. On their arrival in 
tho bride’s house, the first ceremony is again the sprinkling of rice ou the head of 
the bridegroom. After this, general feast of all the guests invited takes place, and 
when it is over, betel nut &c, would bo presented to the guests. The bridegroom is 
then again conducted to the middle room with his best man and then subjected to 
tlio same ceremony of sprinkling vice, but now with the bride seated on his left and 
best man on his right side. This being over, the middle man hands over the (tvanani) 
mortgage money which is usually 42 fanams in some parts, but in Chhnhval 
Taluk, excepting Cannauoro Cantonment, invariably calculated at the rate of - oi 1 
fanam per each guest brought by tho bridegroom. The formula recited by the 
middle man while handing over this amount to tho Karanavan of the Bride is differ cut 
in several places. Dr. Gundcrt gives an instance which is as follows. 
orolsiu; Hi aj.mwnlTnjo ajsiansaraficraio 6in§o aikido o-i>3§wo> 
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slc&saoro” I must not omit to mention that the girl would be presented here by the 


bridegroom’s party Avitli a pair of new cloths; this present as a rule, should be 
brought by one of the married sisters, of the bridegroom; one of these would be cut 
and given to her for wearing forthwith, and clad in which alone, she is to accompany 
her bridegroom. The other piece is thrown o\ T er a cloths line in the middle room, to 
bo presented hereafter according to the local usage, to the Avife of the Karanavan ol 
ih e bride or her father’s sister. I may digress here and say that, if the mortgage 
amount is only 42 fanams, the bridegroom is to perform the subsequent ceremonies 
of Eruthu Kalyanam (first menses ceremony) and Pumsavanam (first pregnancy cere¬ 
mony). After further sprinkling of the rice by the elderly male and female members of 
both the TaraAvads, and of their friends, the bridegroom’s party start for his house 
Avith the bride. Arrived at that place, the bridegroom’s sister pours Avater over the 
feet of the bride as if in token of having accepted her in her Tarawad as her 
Enangatlii (sister-in-law). The next day the bride, the bridegroom and the best man 
are ao-ain invited to the bride’s house; they pass that night there; this ends the 
formalities. 

21. I do not know whether the formalities observed Avhcn the Sambaudhn- 
karan is a Nambudiri or Pattar, are the same as those observed Avhen he is a Nayar. 

22. The formalities attending the Sambandliam amongst Nayars are not lie 
same in North and South Malabar nor are they the same amongst Tiyans of the saiui 
divisio n The description of a Tiyan’s marriage given in the District Manual, diflor- 


ing as it is in many points from the description given above of a Mangalam in North 
Malabar, is of one that is usually celebrated among Tiyans of South Malabar. 

22. The formalities among Nayars of North Malabar are the same through 
out it; but amongst Tiyans, they differ in several localites. 

I do not know Avhether the customs observed are the same throughout South 
Malabar. 

2d. Polyandry is never practised in North Malabar in any caste. In South 
Malabar amongst Nayars of Nedunganad, Walluvan5.d and Ernad the custom, l 
hear, still prevails, and amongst Tiyans South of Korapuzha, a single Avife is married 
to all the brothers in a family. These absurd customs are however dying out. 

24. I do not feel competent to answer the question. 

25. In North Malabar a Avoman, if she Avishes, can terminate a Sambandliam 
both among Nayars and Tiyans by staying away at her Tarawad house and by per¬ 
sistently refusing to go to her husband’s bouse after the repeated entreaties and pres¬ 
sure of her elders. I do not know Avhat the custom is in South Malabar. 

20. Among Tiyans in North Malabar, if either party wishes to dissolve a con¬ 


nection, each has to ask the middle man to go to the other house and announce the 
fact. This is called Acharam kodukkuga on the side of the male, and Acharam 
vanguga on the side of female. But if either party separate and stay away at his 
or her house without any communication or exchange of courtesies for two successive 
festivals of Onam and Visliu, she may be considered at liberty to form fresh connec¬ 
tions. The marriage tic being thus very easily loosened, it is very necessary that 
there should be a law to make it more binding. 

27. A man can have Sambandliam in more than one house at the same time. 
This custom is equally prevalent among Nayars and Tiyans of North Malabar. 

23. As said in the above answer, there is nothing to prevent a man to he 
polygamous if he chooses. 
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29. Daring Sambandham, it is generally the custom both among NYiyars and 
Tiyans of North Malabar for the woman to sleep and take her meals at the husband’s. 
If the husband has more than one wife, it is the custom not to house them in the same 
building for obvious reasons. It is a custom among Tiyans that a kept wife or a con¬ 
cubine, would never enter the house of her husband, unless she undergoes the marriage 
ceremony in the way of ratification, on however small a scale; the avoidable condition 
in such a case being the bringing home of the wife by a sister or other close female 
relation of the husband. The above custom of taking the wife home, though generalIv 
prcvalent among Nayars also, is much affected by the peculiar circumstances of each 
case; for instance, if the husband is a Brahman, he does not like to take her to his Ili¬ 
um, where she cannot freely mix with the inmates of the house, and where she is 
wholly forbidden to enter the kitchen. In such cases, the well-to-do husbands have 
separate houses near their own, where they take their bed in the night, and whore 
their wives and children generally live. 

30. The above is the custom in North Malabar. In South Malabar ^under¬ 
stand, the wives generally live in their own Tarawad houses except in the case of some 
public officials who take their wives wherever they go. 

31. In Tara wads in North Malabar, it is generally the custom for the hus¬ 
band to support the woman and her children during wedlock. In exceptional cases, 
where the husband becomes very poor, the uncles take up the support of his wife and 
children. It is a custom so much binding on a man, that to neglect a wife and chil¬ 
dren (as is generally the case in South Malabar) is considered one of the greatest 
social delinquency. Further, in North Malabar, the expenses for maintaining them is 
considered a legitimate charge on the Tarawad property of the husband. 

32. It is not the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life, 
but among many, especially public officials, it is considered a disgrace to have move 
than one wife, or to have a concubine, or to change Sambandham frequently. The 
description of the married life in Malabar, given by a writer in the Gazetteer already 
mentioned, so long back as 1855, so correctly portrays that life as it now is, that I 
am tempted to make tho following long quotation from that book. “Though repeat¬ 
ed change of the Bharthavu (husband) is permitted, it is regarded as a disgrace to the 
woman and as indicative of licentious disposition that this should occur frequently and 
without sufficient reasons. Instances are by no means unfrequent of a fidelity through 
hie worthy of flic most perfect institutions,” 

33. See answer to Question 31. 

31. No allowance is generally made by a ICaranavan if an Anandaravan work 
lor tho Tarawad unless it be the usual supply of rice and curry at the appointed times, 
and the periodical supply of cloth, oil &c. in common with the other members of the 
Tarawad. Anandaravans do often cultivate Tarawad land for a rent. In such cases, 
they are treated as any other tenants, and are allowed to appropriate the surplus and 
ileal with it as they please. 

35. The custom that now obtains among the North Malabar Marumakka- 
lliayists as regards their work and earnings is as follows. If the man has been brought 
up by his father and put to some work, liis earnings as an Anandaravan are for him¬ 
self ; he docs not then generally work for his Tarawad. If on t he other hand, a man 
on account of early death of his father, or on account of his father being a poor man 
is brought up at the Tarawad house at the expense of the Ivaranavan, the Anandara¬ 
van ns a rule, works for the Tarawad, and hands over his earnings to the Ivaranavan. 
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The Anandaravans do nevertheless earn something for themselves by hook or by 
crook. 

36. If the Anandaravan lives in the Tarawad house with his wife and chi l ■ 
dren, these latter are supported by the Tarawad. In such cases the rule is to hand 
over however small a portion of the earnings of an Anandaravan to his Karanavan. 
But there arc instances in which the Anandaravans try to evade this charge. 

37. Putravakasam in the general acceptation of the word in North Malabar 
is the property bought in the name of the children by a father out of his own money 
or property (always self acquired), given by a deed of gift, or by word of month, by 
a father to his children. The word Avakasam is therefore a misnomer inasmuchas 
a son cannot claim as a right, any share from the father’s Tarawad or self-acquired 
px’operty after his death. 

I do not know whether there is anything analogous to this in South Malabar. 

38. I do not seo any objection to providing a permissive marriage Law for 
Nayars. 

39. I would prefer to retain the customary form and make the subsequent 
Registration of the marriage evidence of its legal recognition. The solemnization ot' 
tho marriage, in the form prescribed, in the presence of the Registrar, is objectionable 
on many grounds. (1) It is an innovation too radical in its nature to be imported in 
a society which is not, at present, sufficiently educated to receive it. (2) The parties 
to which the bride and brido-groom belong, let them be of any caste, would not like 
to have their marriage celobrated in the presence of a public functionary almost al¬ 
ways a man of anothor caste or creed. 

40. The Sambandham recognized in practice does not insist on conditions 1 
and 2; the conditions 3 and 4 are always observed. To put into practice the first 
proviso to condition 4 (read with the first para of the section), is to subvert the whole 
caste system as it now obtains among Nayars, and I am afraid, it would pull down 
the whole caste fabric in all Malabar, for under the section, it will be lawful for n 
Tiyan to marry a Nayar woman and vice versa ,—a thing equally repugnant to both 
classes in tho light of the present feelings of the public mind, though such a consum¬ 
mation is highly desirable on ethnological and other grounds. The second proviso to 
condition 4 is acted up to in the present Nayar Sambandhams and Tiyan marriages. 
In fact they go further in this matter inasmuchas they prevent connection with 
any of those who are of the same Ulam or Gons such as Kalliyatan, Chenicherri &c, 
among Nayars of North Malabar, Perumbilavil, Chongalath &c, in South Malabar, 
Nellikka, Valayamkuti &c, among Tiyans in North Malabar. This innovation will 
not at all be viewed with much favour by the Malayalis. 

41. I would retain condition 1 in the modified form as below. 

Neither party must at the time of the marriage have a wife or husband living 
provided such husband or wife has not obtained a legal divorce in the manner here¬ 
in provided. I would retain conditions 2 and 3 in toto. 

I would do away with the first and second provisoes altogether. My reasons 
for modifying condition No. 1 are obvious ; if the words husband in condition I mean 
only those who live in wedlock, and not those who live separate as divorced, tho 
modification suggested by me would not be necessary. My reasons for omitting 
provisos 1 and 2 to condition 4, I have given in answer to question 40. The inno¬ 
vations intended thereby to be introduced are rather unsuited to the time. It would 
be time enough to introduce them when the public mind is sufficiently educated. 
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42. Any trivial cause is considered sufficient and reasonable according to 
social usage to dissolve a connection between a man and his wife among Marumakka- 
tkayists,—the extreme facility in severing it, affording abroad field for the selection 
of a cause. Adultery on the part of the wife is now-a-days invariably punished with 

nothing short of divorce; and cruelty and neglect on the part of either are also fruitful 
causes of divorces. 

43. The existing usage as to the maintenance of Nayar wives and children is 
that till the death of the father, they are maintained by him if they live in the Tarawad 
house, or in a house specially built for them by him. After his death, they generally 
go back to their Tarawads, and Tarawad of the deceased father has then, generally, 
nothing to do with them. This is the custom in North Malabar. 

44. As to the new rights accruing from a marriage registered under the 
proposed Act I have no objection to retaining the rights mentioned in sub-sections 
a. h. c. I would apply right (d.) only to wives. To apply it to husbands under the Act 
is to hold out a premium to such young men as are now maintained out of the 
Tarawad fund and whoso earnings hei’eafter are at present considered as of right to 
recoup and swell that fund, to disinherit as it were, the Tarawad of their earnings; the 
result of such a provision would be that the highly conservative Karanavans of father¬ 
less Anandaravans will directly abandon their duty of educating, or properly bring¬ 
ing them up. This would bo disastrous to a large portion of the Malayalis now. re¬ 
ceiving education in the College and Schools. It would be time enough to bring 
about this much desired reform, when a large number of educated Malayalis become 
in their turn, Karanavans. The wording of the right (d) should therefore be modified 
accordingly. I would have it as follows. “ If a 1 wifo die intestate in respect of her 
separate or self-acquired property the said property shall devolve on her children born 
to her before or after such marriage (if any) in equal shares and failing them on the 
Tarawad,” I would retain the right (e) minus the words and sentenco from “ provid¬ 
ed” down to “husband.” We will for the present consider that the testamentary 
right in respect of separate or self-acquired property conferred thereby on a man, 
would be sufficient to induce him to mako a suitable posthumous provision for his 
wife and children. This, it must bo admitted is a thin end of the wedge in uprooting 
the Tarawad system. Public opinion in Malabar is not at present sufficiently educat¬ 
ed to recognise the solemn and natural duty devolving on a husband for making a 
provision for his wife and children so as to introduce tho right (e) in toto. In speaking of 
rights (e) and (f), I would have the word "separate and self-acquired property” given 
an unequivocal and correct definition lest it may become a fruitful source of litigation. 
In this connection I may be allowed to remark here, that in the light of my opinion ex- 
pressed above, the deflation should be so framed as to mako the expenditure incurred 
by a Tarawad in bringing up a man married under the Act, a legal charge on his self 
acquired property. Right (f) will have to be in these circumstances modified. I 
would have it in this wise. “ Property devolving on a wife, or her children by Will 
shall be deemed to be their self-acquired property” or if an exhaustive definition of 
the words “ separate or self-acquired property” be framed, this clause (right (f)) may 
be wholly omitted. 

I may be allowed here to humbly make the following observations. 

In the case of a divorce between a man and his wife married under the Act it 
should be laid down that it be effected in the simplest manner possible compatible of 
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course, with the solemn nature of the marriage-tie on the one hand, and escheAving 
the complicated procedure and undue publicity of tlio English divorce courts on tin- 
other. 

The evils that attend the present marriage customs among Marumakkathayists 
in Malabar, evils that appear revolting to the civilized world, may be summarised as 
follows.:— 

(1) They have a tendency to make polyandry a recognized institution in 
some parts of Malabar. 

(2 ) That this custom has engendered in the females “ aught but virtue of a 
feeble growth” and therefore an inclination in them exists to form promiscuous con¬ 
nection, if not practice open prostitution (Nayars are taunted with the opprobrious 
appellation “ ten father’s sons” see Dr. Gundert’s Dictionary page G08 colonm 2 
against the word Pathu. See also definition of Kulastri and Parastri.) Concubinage of 
Tiyan women by Europeans in North Malabar is also in point. 

(3J That those who want to be monogamous, and who would therefore exact 
faithfulness and chastity in their wives, are rendered helpless, in case these latter 
yield to temptation, to get the adulterer, or the enticer, punished under the Indian 
Penal Code as a Marumakkathayam wife is one, whose marriage is not recognized by 
laAv. 

(4) That the so called husbands do not consider it a duty naturally devolving 
on them to maintain their wives and children. 

(5) That the Marumakkathayists are now debarred from making valid 
disposition of their self-acquired property by will. 

The provisions of a legislative enactment framed on the lines indicated by me 
in answer to questions 40 and 44 Avould, I humbly hope, tend to remedy all these evils, 
while they Avould not go to the other extreme of revolutionizing the whole social 
system in Malabar that has been in existence for more than a thousand years. 

“ Slow” must be tho watch word of every social reformer. 

“ Some certain mean in all things may be found. 

To mark our virtues, and our vices bound” 

45. It is not customary to give in Sambandham a Nayar girl of North 
Malabar to a Nayar in Cochin and Travancorc. (Vide my answer to question 7.) 

I do not know what the custom is in South Malabar, 


K. KRISHNAN, 

Sub Registrar. 





MarumaJeTcathayam Marriage Commission . 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 


M. R. Ry. P. GOVINDA ME NON Avargal, 
DISTRICT MUNSIFF. 

Betxjtnad. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. In cases similar to tliafc which is given as an example. Ck&rnatku and 

Sudra. 

4. The woman will not be allowed to associate with her casto people on equal 
terms. The woman’s house-people will also suffer the same penalty, if they allow her 
to live and mess with them. 

5. The woman and children can in certain cases, be readmitted to caste by 
the performance of a Prayaschittam, or payment of a fine that may be imposed by 
their caste people. 

6. I believe it was the Korapuzha. 

7. Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambhandham in North 
Malabar, but Nayars of North Malabar do form Sambandham with South Malabar 
females. 

8. There is no absolute prohibition as far as I know, provided the Nayar is 
equal or superior in caste to the woman. 

9. There is not the least objection, though they do not do so generally. 

10. By reason of immemorial custom whose origin I am unable to trace. 

H', It is a substitute for the marriage ceremony obtaining among Makkata- 
yam people, but it creates no conjugal rights, or obligations, and is therefore a more 
"mockery. Its performance, however, before the girl attains puberty is compulsory, 
the penalty for nonperformance being the virtual excommunication, or boycotting ol' 
the family to which the girl belongs. 

Talikettu Kalyanam means, as the term clearly indicates, the ceremony ot 
tying the Tali which is the symbol of marriage and wife-hood. It is introduced by 
the ceremony of Ashtamangalyam at which the “ Muhhrtham, or auspicious hour 
for the principal ceremony, is fixed. On the appointed day just before the Muhftttham, 
the Manavalan (or the man engaged to tie the Tali) goes in procession to the Pandal 
erected and decorated for the occasion, and is seated. Immediately afterwards, the 
girl is carried by her brother in his arms, and seated by the side of the Manavalan. 
The local astrologer or Kanisan, who is present by appointment, is then called upon 
to announce the Mukdrthara, and on his doing so, the Manavalan ties the Tali round 
the neck of the girl amidst the vociferous shouts and applause of the assembled 
crowd. It is followed by the reading of some auspicious verses from the R&mayann. 
which is generally done by a man of the girl’s caste. The portion selected for 
recitation is, as a rule, the marriage of Rama and Sita, a benediction being pronounc¬ 
ed in the end by wishing the married couple such a long course of marital bliss and 
prosperity as was enjoyed by Rama and Sita. After this the couple are taken back 
to a particular apartment in the house, and treated to a sumptuous feast. The festi¬ 
vities continue for four days and on the fourth day, the girl is washed, bedecked and 
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27. Yes. 

28. No. 

20. Generally in her own Tarawad house in South Malabar, 

30. No, in North Malabar the wife generally lives in her husband’s house. 

31. The maintenance (food expenses) should bo paid by their own Tarawad. 
All extra expenses, namely, clothing, oil, betel &c, should be supplied by the husband. 

32. It is by no means the custom to change Sambandhan frequently. 

33. Ho does. 

3-1. Not as a matter of legal obligation. Anandaravans often cultivate Tara¬ 
wad lands for rent, and they need only pay the fixed rent to the Tarawad. They are 
at liberty to deal with the surplus if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Formerly the tendancy was greater .to work for the benefit of the Tara¬ 
wad, but latterly individual interest, is being more looked after. 

36. They generally support their wife and children. 

37. I have no idea about the custom of Tiyans on the point. Among Nayars 
of North Malabar, the word Putravakasam is used to denote the property given by 
the father to his wife and children. It bears no other meaning. The word is used 
in South Malabar too in that sense, but I believe it Avas introduced from North 
Malabar. 

38. None whatever. 

39. I Avould retain the customary form and make registration evidence of its 
legal recognition. 

40. The conditions differ in the following respects :— 

(1) . In regard to Sambandham the injunction does not exist that 

neither party must, at the time of marriage, have a wife or hus¬ 
band living. 

(2) . There is no limit of age in Sambandham. 

(3) . The consent of guardian is not essential in Sambandham. 

(4) . In addition to prohibited degrees of consangnnity there is, in the 
matter of Sambandham, a caste restriction which the Bill seems to lose sight of. 

41. I would retain all the restrictions and provisoes contained in the Bill, 
and Avould add to them a clause prohibiting marriages between persons of different 
castes which are contrary to the existing custom. 

42. Adultery in the case of either party, and neglect, and ill-treatment of 
Avife by husband. 

43. As long as the Avife and children live in their OAvn Tarawad-house they 
must be maintained (fed), and the children educated, by the Tarawad, the clothing 
and other expenses being paid by the husband. During their stay in the husband’s 
Tarawad, they must be fed by his Tarawad. When they live with the husband in his 
separate house, he should maintain them, and neither his Tarawad nor the Avife’s 
Tarawad is liable to do so. 

44. I fully approve of the provisions in the Bill in regard to the new rights 
proposed to be derived from a marriage. 

45. It is not usual for Nayars living in British Malabar, to form Sambandham 
with females of Cochin, but it is seldom, if ever, that British Malabar females are 
married by Nayars of Cochin. Intermarriages between Travancorians and Mala- 
barians are extremely rare indeed. 

P. GOYINDA MENON, 

District Munsijf. 
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Witness No. 29. 

MAYIL MANIKKOTH KOMAR NAMBIYAR. 

Age 51—Adhigari of Kairalam, Chirdkkal Taluk. 

Am K&ranavan of my Tarawad. I have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. 
I am in favour of the proposed legislation. Females should not he compelled to attend be¬ 
fore the Registrar, The fee should be as low as possible. I approve entirely of section 44 of 
the Bill. Adultery is the only just ground of divorce for either man or woman. Capricious 
divorce would not now be tolerated in any respectable tarawad. In my amsam and the 
neighbouring amsams, most of the people with whom I have spoken are in favour of the Bill 
with the proviso that females should not bo compelled to appear before the Registrar, The 
population of my amsam is 4,000 and odd. It is 10 miles from here N. E. The women in a 
Nayar family do not engage in discussion or talk with the senior males. Most of them know 
nothing. Those who are intelligent are greatly rejoiced at hearing about the Biil. I advocate 
their exemption from appearance before the Registrar, because the women with whom I have 
spoken so object to it. The Nayar women will not even generally speak to the senior males 
in their own tarawad except if there be special occasion. The elderly females may talk with 
visitors who come to the house. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Cannanore, i H. M. WTNTERB0TI1AM, 

26th May 1891.' Collector and Commissioner- 

Witness No. 30. 

KANDGTH CHATini NAMBIYAR. 

Age SO—Bdakkdd amsam, Tarawad Kdranavan managing tarawad. 

No one wants any change in existing custom. I don’t want it; nor does any one 
else. I have not heard anything about the subject until 10 days ago. I live 4 miles from 
Cannanore, As far as my knowledge goes no one, either Nayar or Tiyans, desires a change in 
long established and revered customs instituted by Sri Parasu Rama, when he created the 
land of Keralam. I am representative of a chieftain family, holding land from Government 
at a favourable rate. I pay Rs. 700 odd to Government. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission. 

Note. —This witness was very deaf and the nature of his evidence made it, unneces¬ 
sary to read over the deposition to him. 

Cannanore, t II. M. WINTER BOTH. AM, 

20th May 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. Bl. 


ARAYATHA CHATHU NAMBIYAR. 


Age 40.—Chembilod amsam, 5 miles East of Cannanore. 


Am anatidaravan in my tarawad—Adhigari of the amsam. I have not written replies 
to the interrogatories. In my neighbourhood the people are divided as to the expediency of 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ky. Y. KESAVA MENON Avargal, 

SUB-ASSISTANT INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 

Calicut Range. 

1. Among Nayars and higher castes, a man of admittedly superior caste may 
have Sambandham with a woman of lower caste, except in an Urali Nayar family. 

2. The same liberty cannot at all be taken by a woman on pain of excom¬ 
munication. 

3. Sambandham between different divisions is altogether forbidden in -the 
following cases:— 

(a) . A woman of ‘ Kiriyam caste ’ cannot have Sambandham with a man o 
Sudra, Charna, Vattekkad, Pallidum, or A nth Aran, caste, but a man can. 

(b) . A woman of Sudra caste cannot have Sambandham with a man of 
Charna, Yattekkad, PallicMn, or Anthhran caste, but a man can. 

(c) . Neither man or woman of Charna caste can have Sambandham with 
one of Vattekkad or Pallidum caste, or vice versa. 

(fZ) . No member of Yattekkad caste can have Sambandham with ono of Palli - 
chan, or Anthfiran, caste or vice versa. 

(e) . Urali Nayars will not admit any other Nayar than their own castcmcn. 

( f ) . No male or female of any Nayar caste can form Sambadliam with a 
Velakkathara Nayar or vice versa. 

4. Forbidden Sambandham will subject a man or woman to social excommuni¬ 
cation ; but a man will be pardoned if he discontinues such connection and undergoes 
a ‘ Pr&yaschitham \ 

5. In certain places among certain castes such Samhandham- can be validat¬ 
ed by a ‘ Prayaschitham \ 

6. For caste purposes the recognised boundary between South and North 
Malabar is Korapuzha. 

7. The men of. South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with women of 
North Malabar, but the men of North Malabar can have Sambandham with women 
of the South. 

8. No. Because North Malabar was once under Chirakkal Rajah who was 
an enemy of Zamorin, the Rajah of South Malabar. The dominion of the latter was 
overrun by Tippu Sultan in 1792, who converted many a Nayar to Islam. The 
Rajah of Chirakkal then issued an order that no woman should cross the Korapuzha, 
lest she should be converted, and that no man of South Malabar should be admitted 
to a North Malabar family on the belief that all in South Malabar (including the 
Zamorin) had become converts to -Muhammedanism. 
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9. Nayar woman of North Malabar cannot cross to the South of Korapuzha 
on pain of oxcommunication. 

10. They are prohibited from doing so for no assignod reason except that 
suggested in para 8. 

11. ‘ Tali-kettu-Kalyanam ’ is a sham marriage ceremony, more or less on 
the lines of Hindu marriage ccromony performed according to the shastras, with this 
difference, that the person who ties the Tali (the thread) does notbecomo tlio husband 
of the girl. This ‘tali ’ is worn by the female for 27 days, that is, one lunar month 
and is broken on the 28th. The ceremony is not similar in form throughout Malabar: 
although the design appears to be the same every where. 

Before attaining puberty, that is, at the age of 10 or 12, it is customary, nay, 
almost compulsory, for a Nayar girl to undergo this Tali-tying ceremony, so that 
this ridiculous but very expensive business takes place once in every twelvo years. 
If some girls happen to flower before this ceremony is over, the fact is entirely con¬ 
cealed from the outsiders and tho‘ Tali-kettu-Kalyanam ’ is performed with the greatest 
speed, followed immediately by ‘ Thirandu-kalyanam. In a Nayar family there will 
bo of course many girls of different age from 12 downwards, and all these will 
undergo the ceremony at one and tho same time. The horoscopo of the eldest girl 
alone is usually consulted, and whether it agrees or not, ‘Ashtamangalyam’ is fixed 
for a particular day, aud on the next day is the ‘ Tali-kettu-ICalyanam ’ So far, North 
and South Malabar agree, I hear, in all respects. 

In North Malabar the girls arc seated under a panda! in a court-yard. A 
Nambudiri brings Kalasam (i. c. holy water) and sprinkles a few drops on these girls- 
Muhftrtham is pronounced by the astrologer, and instantly the Tali is put round tho 
necks of these girls. Tali is put either by the princes, or by the Nambudiris. Former- 
1 y there were as many princes, or Nanbudiris, as there were girls, but oE late the num¬ 
ber is reduced to one for many a girl. This is done with a view to reduce expendi¬ 
ture, as otherwise, all these men will have to be paid separately. Tho Rajahs or princes 
used to tie Tali in tho following families. (1). Pukkot Nambiar. (2) Nfiluvittil 
Nambiar. (3) Patkillath Adiody. (4) Puthuppanatli Vazbunnavar. In all other 
families, the Nambudiri puts the Tali, and tho mother ties it on, and in a few others 
the mother ties the Tali. Then comes a grand feast in which all people of the 
village, and other guests, arc fed with a sumptuous meal. Hundreds of Nambudiris 
and Patters are also fed at an enormous cost, and tho feast is generally continued 
for two or three days. 

In South Malabar, however, Tali is tied in tho following cases. 

1st. By the Namhudiris in tho case of Sthants (men of title) and other great 
landed proprietors; one man is selected for many girls and is paid according to usage. 

2nd. By NcdungMls in the case of Charna caste. One man is brought for 
many girls and is paid according to usage. 

3rd. By Co-castcmen in the case of Urali caste. The first two classes do not 
remain with the girls concerned on the days, of the ceremony. 

4th. By Manavdlan in tho case of all other castes throughout South Malabar. 
This is most often resorted to. The Manavalan must necessarily be aco-caste man. A 
Manavalan is chosen for each girl separately according to tho agreements of the Horos¬ 
cope. He is not paid. He is brought fully adorned at tho time of Tali-kettu and 
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remains with the girl selected, for a period of 4 days, in a separate apartment assigned 
for these girls. This custom is not at all observed in North Malabar. The ceremony 
lasts 4 days, and great feasts are held on the first and the last day at enormous cost. 
In South Malabar, the Rajahs or princes do not tie Tali as in North Malabar. In 
Palghaut and other places, there is a ceremony on the 28th day called ‘Irupathettam 
Kaliyanam’ when the Tali is either broken, or removed, from the neck of the girl and 
no vestige of it remains afterwards. 

12. In North Malabar the Tali should be tied on by a prince, or a Namburidi, 
or by the mother and by none else. The person who does it has no special name. In 
South Malabar it is done by a Nambudiri, a Nedungfuli, or a co-caste man. He has 
no special name in the case of the two formor, but in the case of a co-caste man he 
is called a Manavalan. 

13. Except in the case of Manavalan, or the mother, the T&li is tied on a 
number of girls by one and the same man, and almost at the same time, devoting, say, 
one minute to each girl. 

14. The man who ties the tali does not thereby derive any right whatever to 
cohabit with the girl unless he proposes a real marriage (i. e. nuptial) ceremony with 
any one of the girls some time subsequently to the Tfili-kettu-Kalyanam. The pro¬ 
hibition may have originated from the following grounds. 

First one man ties the Tali to several girls. If he can cohabit with one he 
can as well cohabit with the rest, but they aro all sisters and cohabitation is there¬ 
fore forbidden. In some places Tali is tied on by the mother. 

Secondly. The girls are of such tender age, that is, from 1 mouth to 10 
years, as to make cohabitation physically impossible. 

Thirdly. There is often such a great disparity between the age of the girl 
and the Tali-tying man that no match can fairly be contemplated, by the guardians 
of the parties concerned. 

Fourthly. The Tali tied by the man, is broken on the 28th day, so that another 
’ ceremony is rendered necessary for cohabitation. 

15. There is no prohibition to a Manavalan afterwards forming '• Samban- 
tham” with the girl on whom he tied the Tali provided he is eligible in point of age, 
wealth and other external condition. 

16. Yes. My sister-in-law is married to a man who was onco her Manavalan. 
Rut this practice is impossible in North Malabar and other places where “ Tali-Kettu 
Kalyanam ” by a Manavalan is not in vogue, 

17. If a Manavalan dies, there is pollution to the girl, but there is no pollu¬ 
tion in any other cases. There is no pollution whatever in North Malabar; and in 
South Malabar, it is observed only among co-caste men by all the divisions of the 
Nayars. 

13. Tali is tied on by the girl’s mother in cases of all Tiyan families in North 
Malabar, and also in certain cases of NAyar families of North and South Malabar. 

19. Yes. Every Marumakkathayam, girl must undergo the Talikuttu cere¬ 
mony. There is nothing but custom to be pleaded in support of it. Perhaps it is 
a symbol of marriage according to Shastras, but it has been reduced to a most 
ridiculous extent by the Nambudiris to attain their selfish ends. 

20. Yes. Further fo rmalities are necessary for cohabitation.—I shall quote 
the words of my friend. 
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“ In North Malabar some recognised form is frequently observed. When a 
young man attains a marriageble age, his father, or maternal uncle, looks out for a 
wife for him and with the approval of the majority of the members of the family> 
selects a girl from eligible ones. The father, or uncle, then goes in form to demand 
the horoscope of the girl, which is given, if the girl’s family approve of the match. 
Subsequently, the father, or uncle, sends word that he will call on a certain day to fix 
a day for the marriage, and on that day, he accordingly calls with three or four res¬ 
pectable neighbours. An astrologer is also called to consult the horoscopes of the 
young man and the girl, and if they agree, a most convenient day is fixed for the 
celebration of the wedding. The father, or tlio uncle, who has gone there gives in the 
presenco of the witnesses, the expenses, according to means, of the marriage feast to 
the girl’s father or uncle, and after meals, which all partake of, departs. The young 
man has, by this time, invited his neighbours and friends, and on the appointed day 
having obtained the blessing of his elders, and having received from his father or 
uncle a certain quantity of money and clothes, proceeds in procession at night to the 
bride’s house. Having arrived there, the girl is brought to the principal apartment 
of the house and is presented with the clothes and money, in the presence of some old 
neighbours, who have gone with the procession. After sumptuous meals all depart 
except the bridegroom. The next day the bride is formally brought over to the 
husband’s house. Some ceremonies then take place. Such is the most accepted form, 
but it is very much reduced when the marriage is to take place a second or a third 
time, or when the man is of a higher caste than the woman.” 

All this is strictly observed in Palghaut, and other places of South Malabar, 
with this difference that the expenses of the marriage are not generally given to the 
girl’s father, or uncle, and the girl is not invariably taken to the husband’s house the 
next day. She will be taken either the next day or a few days subsequently. It is 
not the young man that invites his neighbours and friends, but some junior members 
of the Tarawad accompanied by a neighbour at tbe instance of the Karanavan. In 
fact, the whole village is invited, that is, the village of the male as well as the village 
of the female. Every invited house in a village is bound to send a representative' 
for tbe ceremony. The bridegroom starts to the house of the bride only after tbe 
distribution of betel leaves to the persons assembled, and the present of a few annas 
to each of the Brahmins who come there uninvited. The same ceremony, that is, the 
distribution of betel leaves and the presont of money to the Brahmins is observed in 
the bride’s house. In Palghaut there is a further ceremony of pronouncing a certain 
formula by one of the elders present on the occasion, when the procession has reached 

the bride’s house. “Let—■-the son of-Ammah go to-the 

daughter of-Ammah for 6 months.” If within these six months either 

party rejects the other, the elders will call the delinquents to account. In no other 
parts of Malabar is this formality so strictly observed. In South Malabar, the clothes 
are not given to the girl on the wedding day, but a few days subsequently. There is 
the practice of giving 16, 32 or C4 fanams to the girl the next morning after wedding, 
which perhaps answers to the North Malabar custom of the malo’s family defraying 
the expenses of the ceremony. The bridegroom should leave the house of the bride 
at about 5 in the morning,' that is, before day-light, in the company of his friends 
and relations, to whom he should give Changatipanam, (i. c. a present of a few rupees) 
before they disperse. 

21. In Palghaut the same formalities are not observed when a Nayar lady 
forms ‘Sambandham’- with a Nambudiri or a Pattar. (a) The formula of 6 months 



ceremony is entirely given up. ( b ) The presentation of money and clothes on tho 
wedding day is not observed (c) The formality of giving 16, 32 or 64 fanams to 
the lady on the next morning is not observed. ( d ) The lady is not taken to the 
house of the ‘Sambandhakaran’ as is mos commonly done by-the Nayars. (e) Horosc¬ 
opes are not consulted and no feast given. In fact there is little or no ceremony 
except the mutual consent of the parties concerned and of the parents or the uncle 
of the girl. Some three or four men will generally accompany tho Nambudiri or 
Pattar to the house of the bride and after the distribution of betel leaves they leave 
the place leaving the Nambudiri or Pattar in the bride’s house. 

The distribution of betel leaves and areca-nuts appears to be a sine qua non 
of a wedding ceremony in a Nayar family in South Malabar whether the Sambandha¬ 
karan is a co-caste man or one of higher caste. 

22. I hear that the formalities are not the same in North and South Malabar. 

(a) The formalities appear to be the same throughout North Malabar. 

( h ) But in South Malabar there is no uniformity. 

23. A woman cannot haye a recognised Sambandham with as many men as 
she likes. 

24. It does not appear to have been prohibited ; on the contrary, it appears 
to bo a law of Parasu llama, according to ‘KGralolpathi’ edited by the Missionaries. 

23. If a man or woman wishes to terminate the Sambandham they can do so 
without any difficulty. 

26. No formality is necessary to dissolve the connection. 

27. A man can have Sambandham in more than one house at the same timo. 

One * * * * has four women as his acknowledged wives; but in South 

Malabar it is not so openly done. 

28. If he choose to do so, there is nothing to prevent for aught T know. 

29. In North Malabar the woman in most cases lives with her ‘Sambandha¬ 
karan’ but in South Malabar the woman generally sleeps and takes her meals in her 
own house. 

30. The custom is not the same in North and South Malabar as stated above. 

31. In North Malabar tho woman and her children are supported by her 
Sambandhakaran, but in South Malabar, it is not so done except in cases of great 
Jenmis and Officials. 

32. It is not an invariable rule for a man and a woman to cleave together for 
life. It is left to the will and pleasure of each individual. 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhakaran, he as a rule, feeds and clothes 

her. 

34. If * Anandaravans’ work for the Tarawad, no special allowance is made to 
them by the Karanavan. They sometimes cultivate the Tarawad land for a rent but 
in the majority of cases, they are not trusted, and Tarawad land is not given to them. 

In case where the land is given, a certain pattom, (rent) fixed by the Karana¬ 
van should be given, and the surplus, if any, may be dealt with at their pleasuro. 

35. Anandaravans do not generally work for the Tarawad. They try to earn 
something for their ‘ Mfilchilavu ’ (extra expenses) which is not generally defrayed 
by the Karanavan. 

36. With their earning they, of course, support their wife and children. They 
do not hand over their earnings to the Karanavan. 

37. In North Malabar, there is often a bestowal of landed property to tho 
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wife and children daring the life-time of the man. It is a gift. The property after 
his death goes by the name of ‘ Puthravakasam 

Even in South Malabar, landed property is given to the wifo and children 
during tho life-time of the man; but it is not generally as a gift. The property is 
generally purchased in the name of wife, or her brothor, to avoid law-suits after his 
death. 

38. So far as I have thought over the matter, there is not the slightest objec¬ 
tion to providing a permissive marriage law. It will considerably improve the social, 
the moral and the intellectual condition of the Nayars, and will remove the slur that 
is now cast on them. 

39. I would prefer to retain the customary form and make registration of the 
marriage evidence of its legal recognition, unless a special marriage Registrar be 
appointed for each village. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage differ considerably from the ‘Sam¬ 
bandham’ recognised in practice. 

According to present usage the marriage will be recognised :— 

(1). Even if the man at the time of tho marriage, has a wifo living. 

(2J. Though the ago of tho woman is less than 14. 

(3). The consentof the legal guardian, that is, Karanavan, is not very mate¬ 
rial to the recognition of the marriage if the parents arrange for the same, unless 
the Karanavan is a great man in the Tarawad. 

41. I have nothing- to add to, or to omit from, the conditions stated. 

42. According to social usage, the following, as contained in a slokam, aro 
believed to be the reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandham :—■ 

“ If a woman is of a quarrelsome nature, or steals her husbands property, is 
favourably inclined to or servos other men, or takes her food before her husband, or 
frequents another’s house, she should be divorced even though she has borne ten 
children to him.” 

43. The Nayar wives and children are maintained by the Karanavan if thcro 
bo family property. If not, they are left to themselves to eke out their livelihood 
in the best way they can. Even if there be family property, ‘melchilavu’ (pocket 
money) is not given to them. 

44. The new rights proposed to be derived from a marriage are calculated 
to do immense good to all the Nayar families. Children will be properly educated, the 
hereditary lethargy of the Anandaravans will cease. They will at once work for the wife 
and children; the condition of the wife will be improved; from a state of abject 
slavery and utter ignorance, she will rise to be a good housewife, a tender and care¬ 
ful mother and an affectionate wife; poverty will be greatly minimised. Discord 
and dispute now rampant in almost all Tarawads will cease, because the wife and 
husband will necessarily live apart by themselves; and litigation against tho Karana-. 
van will be greatly reduced after some time. 

45. ‘Sambandham’ is customary between the Nayars in British Malabar and 
those living in Cochin and Travancore. 

(Signed) V. KESAYA MENON, 

Snh Asst. Inspector of Schools 

Calicut Range. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 


BY 


M. R. Ry. K. DAMODARA ME NON Avarcal, b.a. 
1st grade pleader, 

Palghat. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Between any two of tlie following divisions (1) Vattekat (2) Pallichan 
(3) Attikurissi (4) Andur and (5) Kolangara. It is also forbidden between Sudru 
(c®0) and Oharnath (.cDdo'd:®) divisions, and between Glia math faJm’no)) and any 
other division excepting Kolangara (a&.b>©). In these days, however, instances 
are not wanting in which some of the lower divisions have allowed their women to 
be taken as wives by men of the other divisions, especially when they happen to 
be rich men, or officials. There is another class of Nayars, who do not belong to 
any of the recognized divisions, but call themselves as belonging to one division 
or the other. They deviate from the ordinary rule according as convenience 
suggests. 

4. Formerly such Sambandhams invariably subjected the parties to social 
ostracism, i. e. they were prevented from touching wells and tanks, entering temples, 
mixing with the rest of the community on all public occasions, and being deprived of 
the services of the village barber and washerman. In these days, especially in British 
Malabar, this punishment is not strictly enforced. In most cases they are not publicly 
noticed, and when they are, the punishment consists in the parties being expelled 
from the caste divisions i. c. they can’t mix with their own caste people. 

5. No. But the parties could be retaken into their respective caste divisions. 

G. The Korapuzha. 

7. Not as a rule. But there are instances in which Nayars of North Malabar 
have formed Sambandham with Nayar women of South Malabar. 

8. No, probably because the women of North Malabar cannot cross to the 
South of the Korapuzha which they will have to do if Nayars of South Malabar are 
allowed to have Sambandham with them. 

9. No. 

10. I can’t say in what this prohibition had its origin. I have however heard 
that when, during the time that North and South Malabar were under their respective 
Native princes, some of the women of North Malabar crossed to the South of the 
river, certain servants of the Zamorin then reigning in South Malabar dishonored 
these women, and when the matter was reported to their king, he ruled as their 
political and social head that thereafter the women of North Malabar should not cross 



to the Soutli of the river on pain of social ostracism, which was calculated to effectual¬ 
ly prevent them from doing so. But whatever may be the origin, there is now no¬ 
thing but blind custom to be assigned as its reason. 

11. This is a ceremony performed upon a Nayar girl before she attains the age 
of puberty, or at all events before she forms Sambandham with a man. When a girl, or 
the eldest girl, in a Nayar house is about to attain puberty, an auspicious day is fixed 
for the ceremony, and the villagers, castemen and women, relations and friends are 
invited to it. According to the directions given by the village astrologer, a bridegroom 
is selected from her own caste division by villagers and castemen. He is brought down 
and kept in another house in tlie village. When the auspicious hour is about to 
arrive, the bridegroom is brought to the house, the girl is brought out and deposited 
on a heap of rice prepared in the pandal specially erected for the purpose, and at the 
auspicious hour the bridegroom ties the Tali on the neck of the girl. This over, the 
bridegroom and bride are taken to the room specially reserved for them, and which is 
spread over w r ith 6>ajg& (new cloth) and a.'olnojso (cumblie), Tire couple arc general¬ 
ly to pass their time for 3 days in that room. On the 4th day, abont noon-time, they 
arc taken to the village tank in a grand procession and arc brought back after bath¬ 
ing in the same manner. After this, comes the sumptuous dinner of which all 
present partake. At night, the couple are taken to the family kitchen w r hich they 
were prohibited from entering during the 3 previous days, and there they take their 
meals together.. This is called ^eJoS5(mo§a>e^3smo (Kalam thotta lcalyanam). After 
this ceremony, the bridegroom is made to give the bride 2 fanams, or half a rupee in 
token of his having divorced her, and from that moment neither party has any claim 
upon the other. On the morning- of the 5th day, the bridegroom and his party are 
sent back homo with some presents. The Tali is not removed soon after divorce, 
but remains on the neck of girl till the 28th day, -when it is ceremoniously broken. 

12. The Tali is tied by a bridegroom selected from amongst the men of tho 
same division of caste to which the girl belongs, except in the case of the Nayars of 
■ajan'no) (Charnatha) division. In this case, and also in the case of certain aristocratic 
families, and families who have no Enangans, the Tali is tied by a man of the 
Xeduugadi casto or by a Kiriyathil Nayar. The bridegroom is called in Malayalam 
<a among, orb 01 . airnori oilga (Manavalan or Manarpilla) which is a contracted form of 
aioTnnjjg.^ ailaa (Manavalarpilla). 

13. Yes, in all cases in whicn the Tali is tied by a man of a superior caste. 

14. The man who ties the Tali does not thereby obtain a right to cohabit 
with the girl, except perhaps for the 3 or 4 days that they are together in a room. 
But cohabitiou docs not as a rule take place, probably because the girl is then not fit 
for it. 

On the night of the fourth day of the Kalyanam the man divorces the woman, 
and the reason is therefore plain why he cannot thereafter cohabit with the girl. 

15. None. 

16. Yes. 

17. There is pollution. But it is not observed throughout Malabar. Nor is 
it observed in cases in which tho Tali is tied by a man who is outside the caste of the 
girl, i. e. by a man who is not an “Enangan.” 

18. Yes. 

19. Yes, except in some parts of the Cochin State where it is only compul- 
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sory to have the ceremony performed before slio forms Sambandham with a man. 
It may be after puberty. 

None except that it was a ruse on the part of the Nambudries to have the 
business done before the girl was fit to love the man who tied the -Tali and cleave 
to him thereafter, and thereby defeat their object in introducing the divorce no sooner 
than the Kalyanam was performed, i. e. freeing the girl from the claims of another 
man. 

20. Before she consorts with a man, the formalities of what is callod “ Sam¬ 
bandham” must be gone through. They are the following:— 

The man, or rather the Karanavan of his Tarawad, sends two men from the 
village to the larawad of the girl to propose tho Sambandham. If that is accepted, 
a day is fixed for the ceremony and the villagers come away. On the appointed 
day, the villagers are invited and out of them a decent number accompany the 
Sambandhakaran to the Tarawad of the girl, where the villagers of the girl await the 
arrival of the Sambandhakaran and party. After their arrival betel leaves, areca 
nuts and tobacco arc freely distributed to one and all present. The Sambandha¬ 
karan and his companions are sumptuously fed, and after assembling in a hall, the 
companions of tho man call to the hall the senior lady in the Tarawad, and one of 
them asks her formally “ May not such-and-such a man have hereafter Sambandham 
with such-and-such a girl,” or Avoman as the case may be, giving the names of tho 
mothers, and the house names, of the parties. She answers “ Yes”. After this they 
leave the hall and retire to bed. Thereafter the ladies of the house visit the Sam- 
bandhakaran in the room, and after forming liis acquaintance and enjoying a short 
conversation with him, they also retire leaving the man to await the coming in of 
the girl, or woman, as the case may be. After they come out they ask the girl or 
woman to go in, which being done they also retire to bed. After the girl goes in 
the man gives her what is called “ amo” (money to purchase her consent) 

which she accepts. Sometimes this is postponed to some other day. But in such 
cases the man is net allowed to remain in the houso of the woman during day-time 
and he is not allowed also to take his meals there. Nor can the Avoman be taken to 
his house Avithout giving the money. 

21. When the Sambandhakaran is a Nambudirior a Pattar, the Sambandham 
is not performed in a formal manner. He comes to the house of the girl, or woman, 
alone, or Avith some friends, on the day appointed in consultation with the member of 
the giil s or woman s house. The A'illagers need not know anything aboAit it nor 
is it done ceremoniously. The only compulsory thing is that the Sambandham 
should take place with the knowledge of the girl’s house-people. 

22. No. But there are a good many things in common between Sambandbams 
in North Malabar and Palghaut Taluk. 

I don’t know. 

No. In some places in South Malabar it is done much in the same way that 
it is done when the Sambandhakaran is a Nambudiri or a Pattar. 

23. Not in these days except in some parts of Malabar, viz, portions of the 
Walluvanad Taluk, Skoranore, Chelakara and Vengaloor in Cochin State &c. 

24. This is not prohibited. On the contrary it was alloAved in former days. 
IvoAv-a-days Malayalis are becoming moro and more humanized in this matter and 
the practice may be said to have almost gono out. 
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25. Yes. 

26. Tho old rule is that the husband should go to the house of the wife 
with two villagers, call her out, give her two fanams and tell her she was no more his 
wife. Now-a-dftys even this formality is not observed. 

27. Yes. But it is not considered quite proper and generally it is not done. 

28. None except that it does not meet with approval from the public general- 
]y. It does not subject him to any penalty. 

29. & 30. In North Malabar, the woman sleeps and takes her meals in the 
house of the Sambandhakaran during his life time. In South Malabar, there is no 
fixed rule. She may take her meals and sleep either in her own house or in tho 
house of the Sambandhakaran. In the Southern part of the Cochin State she does 
not generally live with the Sambandhakaran in his own house. But she lives with 
him in her own house or in a house of his own where his Marumakkathayam relations 
do not live. 

31. In North Malabar he should. In South Malabar, he is not bound to feed 
them except when they are in his own house. But he should give them all the other 
necessaries. The rulo in olden days was only to give them cloth and oil. 

32. It is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

33. lie does feed and clothe them. 

34. Yes ; in proportion to the means of the Tarawad, and just enough to en¬ 
able him to meet the expenses of himself and his wife and children. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

35. Generally Anandiravans do not work for the Tarawad. They either 
take Tarawad lands on rent, or try to earn something for themselves otherwise. 

36. With their earning they support their wives and children and also their 
nearest Marumakkathayam relations. They never hand over their earnings to their 
Karanavan. 

37. I don’t know. 

None that I know of. 

38. None. 

39. I would profer the former provided that the formalities of a Sambandliam 
obtaining in North Malabar, or Palghaut, are observed in all cases whether the 
►Sambandhakaran is a Nayar, Pattar, Narabudiri, or of any other caste or division. 
If the latter is enforced, the Act will become practically a dead letter. The idea of 
saying to the husband “ I take thee as my husband” in the presence and hearing of 
the Registrar and witnesses will be quite repugnant to the feelings of the Avomen 
generally, and of the maidens in particular. 

40. To begin Avith, a Sambandham can take place only (1) between parties 
both of them following the Marumakkathayam law of succession, and belonging to 
the same division of caste, or divisions of caste between which Sambandham is allow¬ 
ed, or, (2) betweon jmrties of whom the woman belongs to the Nayar caste and the 
man to the Pattar, Nambudiri or other superior caste. 

Condition (1) At the time of the Sambandham the Avoman must not have a 
Sambandhakaran living but the man could have a Sambandhakari 
living. 
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Condition (2) There is no rule regulating the age of the parties. The only 
' rule generally observed is that the man must be older than the woman. 

Condition (3) Generally both parties obtain the consent of the Karanavan, and 
the other members of the Tarawad, whatever be their age. But in¬ 
stances are many in which the man forms Sambandham without the 
consent, and sometimes even going against the will, of the Karanavan 
and the other mombers of the Tarawad. In the case of women, such 
instances are rare. There is however nothing to provent them from 
doing so if her nearest relations sympathise with her, or if the match 
is a proper one in other respects. 

Condition (4) Sambandham cannot of course take place between persons re¬ 
lated in the manner referred to in the 2nd Proviso. It cannot also 
take place between members of the same Tarawad, however removed 
they may be, and also between per»ons either of them belonging to a 
deceased husband’s or wife’s Tarawad. 

41. (1) I am not for marriage being solemnized undor the Act between 
parties who cannot according to the custom of the country form Sambandham 
between them. Because if marriage is allowed between any Marumakkathayam 
Hindu and any Makkathayam Hindu, a Nayar woman may validly marry a 
Tiyan or Chetty &c., or a Nayar man may validly marry a Brahman lady &c. This 
will be introducing quite a radical change in the customs and manners of the country 
which is calculated to hurt the religious and other feelings of tho people, and to 
create a great deal of confusion in the families of the parties, and in the society to 
which they belong. I have, however, no objection to marriage taking place between 
parties both of them belonging to the Nayar class, lstly because such Sambandhams 
obtain even now amongst Nayars in some parts of the Cochin State, and 2ndly, it is 
very desirable to break down the the very thin barriers existing between the several 
divisions of the Nayar caste in view of a larger field being afforded for selection, and 
also in view of the fact that there cannot be any religious objection to it, or any 
other objection except local prejudice and party spirit. 

(2) I am also not for marriage being allowed between members of the Same 
undivided Tarawad however removed they may be, so long as the rule of impartibility 
of property lasts, because lstly such marriage will be repugnant to the feelings of the 
Malayalis generally, and 2ndly if such marriages are allowed, there will be at one and 
the same time in the same Tarawad one’s own wife and children, as well as Maru¬ 
makkathayam relations, and it will be simply impossible that they can pull on together 
amicably. Nor can we expect the man who has his wife and children in his Tara¬ 
wad to treat all the Tarawad members with impartiality. Even now there are very 
few families where discord does not reign between the several branches,owing chiefly to 
the Karanavan (manager) favouring his own branch to the prejudice of the others. 
If one’s own wife and children also happen to be members of the same Tarawad, it 
will bo simply aggravating the already chaotic and unfortunate condition of Malabar 
Tarawads. I may also mention hero that there are now many undivided Tara wads 
in which there are members who are not related to each other within degrees of 
relationship prohibited by the 2nd Proviso to question No. 40. 

42. The only reasonable ground for dissolving a Sambandham is the adulterous 
conduct of the woman, or the man having formed, another Sambandham. If tho 
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Tarawad of the parties are at enmity with each other, it is also considered to be a 
sufficient ground. But this is gradually going out. 

43. The man is invariably bound to give his wife and children all necessaries 
except food. But when the Tarawad of tho wife and children is too poor to feed 
them, or when the wife and children are residing with him in his own house, the 
man is bound also to feed them. 

44. Clause ( b ) I would add tho following proviso to tho clause :—“ Provided 

that when they live in their own Tarawmd they are not entitled to 
claim the feeding expenses from the Imsband.” 

Clause (c) Instead of the last sentence in this clause I. would have the follow¬ 
ing :—“ In such cases the guardianship shall vest, in succession, in the 
father, mother, the nearest adult male member, and lastly in the head 
of the Tarawad.” 

Clause (d) I am only for half of his or her separate, or self-acquired, property 
devolving on the survivor and children in equal shares, the other half 
devolving upon his or her nearest Marumakkathayam relations in equal 
shares, the nearest in blood postponing the more remote, i. e., upon his 
or her mother, brothers and sisters in equal shares, in their absence 
upon his, or her, nephews and nieces in equal shares and so on. In the 
absence of the wife, or husband, and children the whole property shall 
devolve upon nearest Marumakkathayam relations in the manner des¬ 
cribed above, and in the absence of Marumakkathayam relations, tho 
whole property shall devolve upon the survivor and childi’en. 

I suggest the above modification in the devolution of property as regards 
Marumakkathayam relations because, so far as my experience goes, the generality of 
Malayhlis arc of this opinion, and I am not aware of a single instance in which a 
Malayali, who has near relations in the Tarawad, has handed over his or her earnings 
to the Karanavan, or wished that they should lapse to the Tarawad on his or her 
death. 

I may also observe here that tho provision that the whole property shall 
devolve upon the survivor and children is lively to prevent many a Malayali from 
solemnizing his or her marriage under the Act lest it should wound the feelings of, 
and estrange him or her from, those who according to the existing law and practice 
are the persons to benefit by his or her self-acquisitions, and whom he or she has 
learnt to regard from childhood with great affection. Changes must be gradual in 
order that they may bo ‘acceptable. The suggestion that I have made here is in 
accordance with the practice now generally obtaining among Malayalis and it would 
simply legalize the existing practice. 

Clause (e) I would add “ and tho wife for her children” after tho words “wife 
and children” in the first sentence. I would also add the following 
to tho whole clause :—“ If tho husband omits to make sufficient provision 
for his Avife and children, or the wife for her children, for sufficient 
reason, which shall be stated in the will, it shall be valid.” 

45. It is customary* between the Nayars in British Malabar and those living 
in Cochin. 

K. DAMODARA MENON. 

16th May, 1891. 
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V. A. BRODIE, Esquire, c.s., 
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To 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, Esquire, c.s., 

On Special Duti/, 

Malabar Marriage Commission, Calicut. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 11th April last, I have the honor to state, with 
reference to para 3, that (if made law for tho District of Malabar alone) I cannot sec 
how the proposed measure will in any way benefit, or prejudicially affect, any section 
of the peoplo of this District, except tho inhabitants of the Nileshwar division of tho 
Kasaragod taluk (i.e., of that portion of the taluk South of the Chandragiri river 
which formed tho traditional Northern boundary of ancient Malayala, and which, by 
custom, no Nayar woman is allowed to cross.) The inhabitants of this division are 
Malayalis, their language Malayalam, and such castes amongst them as do not follow 
the Makkatayam law observe tho Marumakkatayam. Many of them have relatives 
and property in North Malabar also, and as tho bill will affect the latter directly even 
if limited to Malabar, it will indirectly affect these Marumakkatayam inhabitants of 
the Kasaragod taluk. As tho people of Nileshwar division have tho same language 
and observe the same customs as the people of Malabar, not of the people of the rest 
of Canara, if the proposed measure is made law for Malabar it should therefore be 
made law for that portion of this district also. 

2. In'reply to para 4, I beg to state that symptoms of revolt arc everywhere 
observable against tho custom in question, not only amongst the educated, but amongst 
all classes following the “ Marumakkatayam” and “ Aliyasantana” laws, which in 
these respects resemble one another, and the custom is not only one of the principal 
sources (perhaps the chieE source) of civil litigation in tho Distinct, but a fruitful 
cause «f the gravest possible crimes against the person. A way of escape from these 
customs must consequently, it is clear, be welcome to the many, who now devote their 
energies to evading it, or suffer without hope of legal redress by it. On grounds of 
morality alone there are also many who consider measures of reform necessary. 

3. In para 3 I have been asked for my views on tho matter though I have 
not been favored with a copy of the proposed measure. 1 have however been recent¬ 
ly able to got a manuscript copy, and what has struck me most upon a perusal of it is 
the extent to which existing custom is ignored and departed from, which is surely in¬ 
advisable as likely to render recourse to its provisions unpopular. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Sankaran Nayar desires to raise the status of the Marumakkatayam woman by en¬ 
abling her to become something better than a mere concubine, to give the husband 
the right to exact chastity on the part of his wife ; and to give the woman and her 
children a claim upou the husband and father for maintenance, and these are in every 
way most laudable desires and, I believe, objects against which the most bigoted con¬ 
servatives would not raise a very strenuous resistance, provided the parties to the 
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contract themselves were desirous that this should be so ; but surely the most judicious 
method of effecting this is not to pose as a new lawgiver superior to and superseding 
Parashurama, but, taking existing law and custom as he finds it, to modify it as little 
as possible and only where absolutely necessary. 

4. Turning to the bill itself I am of opinion that the preamble is misleading 
for surely there is some kind of form of marriage now observed (in addition to the 
Tali tying ceremony which of course is no marriage at all,) and it seems to me that it 
wonld be better, as the law has declared this not to amount to a valid marriage, to de¬ 
vise some way of legalizing it with the least possible change of ceremonial and custom 
than to prescribe an altogether novel marriage ceremony. 

Again though a Marumakkatayam wife is in the eye of the law only a concubine, 
under the general law of the land, both Civil and Criminal, which overrides all 
customs, I know of nothing to prevent her at present like any other concubine suing 
for and obtaining maintenance for her children though not for herself. 

5. Sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, 12,13, 14, 15, 16 and 17.—Surely these are all 
unnecesary, for no such formalities are prescribed in tho case of Christians, Maho- 
madans and other Hindus. If it is intended that to make a marriage logal, notice 
must be given to the marriage registrar, surely it would suffice to declare that every 
Marumakkatayam marriage shall be legal and the provisions of the Act applicable to 
the parties thereto, provided a notice of the marriage signed or marked by both parti¬ 
es, or their guardians where they are under age, (section 4 (2) I think unnecessary) and 
attested by at least two witnesses, is presented within one year of the marriage to the 
marriage registrar. Again where a wife leaves the Tarawad house and goes as a 
wife to her husband’s liouso, ipso facto this might be held sufficient evidence of the 
intention of the parties to constitute marriage as it is contrary to custom, and is more 
than was held sufficient until recently to constitute marriage in the highly Christian 
country of Scotand. 

0. Sections 19 to 28—Section 22 is certainly far too great an innovation up¬ 
on custom. Notice to tho marriage registrar aftor 6 months absence on the part of 
the husband should suffice, in addition to whatever formality (if any) is now observed. 

All these sections however appear to me to constitute far too great an innova¬ 
tion upon existing custom and more than is necessary to secure the 3 objects (which 
I belive are all tho majority of tho people want) which I have enumerated in para 3 
as desired by Mr. Sankaran Nayar. If a Muhammadan can divorce his wife on repay¬ 
ment of her dower I would not make divorce more difficult among the Marumakkata¬ 
yam people, who are now much more lax in this respect. There are probably existing 
customs, or formalities, of some kind and it should suffico to modify them and not be 
necessary to devise a new Law. At the first at any rate I would not make it difficult, 
for either party to obtain a divorce, and leave it to the growth of public opinion here¬ 
after to demand greater stringency. 

7. Sections 29 to 33. I should hardly think such provisions now demanded by 
the public. Divorce at the will of either party seems to constitute a sufficient remedy, 
nor docs this seem a very immoral thing to allow, for the divorce laws of some of 
the States in tho United States of America appear to be pretty comprehensive and it 
does not seem necessary to apply stricter laws than the laxest of these in this inst¬ 
ance. 

8 Section 34 (a). I would limit this to cases in which the wife and children 
live with, and under the protection of, the husband—not in the Tarawad house. In the 
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latter case the law would lead to endless confusion. In the Tarawad house the auth¬ 
ority of the Karanavan must remain as at present absolute, but a married woman 
may be allowed to leave her Tarawad house (taking her children with her) for her 
husband’s at any time, if she so desires, without losing her rights to maintenance etc. 
in her Tarawad. 

9. Section 34 (c) Should only apply to cases in which the widow is not living 
in the Tarawad house. 

10. Section 34 clauses ( d ) (e) and ( f ).—These seem to be unobjectionable, for, 
as a man and woman can during their lifetime do as they please with their own self 
acquired property, it would be no violent innovation upon custom to declare that a 
man and woman; who contract a legal marriage under the Act that may be passed, 
ipso facto express the intention of bequeathing their self-acquisitions to their wife or 
husband as the case may be, and their children in the proposed proportions. Family 
property of course would not be affected. 

11. As to whether these reforms should be extended to the Aliyasantana 
castes of this District I am certainly of opinion that they should, and believe that 
they are more desired by them than by tho Marumakkatayam people of Malabar, for, 
their customs are more consonant with Western ideas of “marriage” and the dictum 
of the High Court in Special Appeal No. 238 of 18G8 (M. H. R. Vol. IV page 203) 
that the relation of husband and wife under the Aliyasantana system “ is in truth 
not raarriago but a state of concubinago into which the woman enters of her own 
choico and is at liberty to change when and as often as she pleases” and although women 
in Canara do “ in some instances live with their husbands, still there is no doubt that 
they do so of their own free-will and that they may at any time rejoin their own 
families” appears to have come upon the country as a surprise, and is by no means 
generally acquiesced in as correct by the people. 

12. There appears too to be evidence of a more general inclination to revolt 
against the existing custom, for so long ago as 18G9 a memorial numerously signed 
by members of the Aliyasantana castes, was submitted to the Collector for transmis¬ 
sion to Government (a copy of which is attached to the reply of Mr. Ramaya Punju 
to your queries) which went very much further than the proposed measure for Ma¬ 
labar, for what the memorialists desired was no modification of tho Aliyasantana 
system, but its complete abrogation and supersession by the Makkalsantana system, or 
system of descent from father to son, on the ground the Aliyasantana law was an obstacle 
to their “advancement aftd prosperity in life and a constant source of contention in 
families.” This petition was not transmitted to Government by the'Collector for, on 
referring the proposal through Tahsildars to 20G9 Aliyasantana members of society, 
525 voted for the proposal, 4G5 were indifferent as to whether tho proposal were 
adopted or the Aliyasantana system retained, and 1079 voted in favour of the reten¬ 
tion of the Aliyasantana system. These figures were regarded by the Collector as 
proving the majority of the people opposed to the proposal, and on this ground he 
refused to transmit the memorial to Government. Whether or not the majority now 
in 1891 would be against the proposal I do not know, but even if it were, there can 
bo little doubt it would be a reduced majority. 

13. Between the custom of those who follow the Aliyasantana law and those 
who observe the Marumakkatayam—at any rate in South Malabar—there is a very 
considerable difference. The senior male member is not always the manager or 
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Ejaman of the family, as the senior male member is always Karanavan in Malabar, but 
on tho contrary the Ejaman is more generally the senior female. There is a regular 
marriage ceremonial, and after marriage the wife leaves her own family house and 
resides with her husband in his, whereas in Malabar under the Marumakkatayam 
system the wife does not usually resido with her husband but both parties continue to 
reside in their Tarawad houses, and tho husband is only a visitor at his wife’s Tara- 
wild liouso. Till the death of the husband the wife and children live with him and 
join in tho work of cultivating the fields of his family estate, like the other members 
of his family, and arc maintained out of it by him; so that the death of tho husband 
when the widow and children have to leave everything behind them and return to the 
family house of the widow, effect a much greater change in their position than in 
Malabar, where the wife and children, as a rule have, never left the’Tarawad house 
and have all along beon maintained, not by the husband, but by their Karanavan. 
Lastly a woman is presumed and in practice expected to go through some form oj 
divorce, even in the lowest castes, before leaving her husband and taking up with an¬ 
other man, and even the re-marriage of a widow, or divorcee, is accompanied by some 
public ceremonial, viz., a feast to which the relations are invited and at which the 
couple sit side by side. Finally the children and widow observe pollution (Sutaka) 
on the death of the man, and X am not sure that this is the custom in Malabar. 

14. The statement of the High Court in Special Appeal 238 of 1808 that 
tho wife in Canara “ in some instances ’’resides with the husband, has sinco been mo¬ 
dified by it (I. L. R. VIII Madras 353) in Devu versus Deyi (Second appeal 322 of 
1884) in which it is stated that marriage is not a legal institution though the women of 
Canara “ unlike the women in Malabar often leave their family houses and reside with 
their husbands,” and even this scarcely states the case correctly, for they do so al¬ 
most invariably—it is not tho exception, but the rule. For my statement that some 
sort of divorce is commonly gone through, and the marriage expenses, or at any rate 
the husband’s gift at marriage (“ Thirdocheo”) returned before a divorce is supposed 
to be complete, 1 rely upon the account given by Mr. Ramaya Punja a. a. b.l., 
of the Aliyasantana custom in this respect in reply to your queries, and would also 
quoto 2 criminal cases that have come before me during the short time I have 
served in tins District. In the first case the complainant—a fisherman, or very low 
caste man—complained of another for enticing away his wife from his house, and 
argued that he was entitled to redress under Section 497 of the P. C. as his wife had 
not returned first from his house to her family house, and his gift at marriage “Thir- 
dochec” had not been repaid him according to custom. In the second a woman con¬ 
tracted a liaison with another and returned to her family house. Her husband and 
her uncle followed and demanded either the girl, or the marriage oxpe:;ses, whilst the 
girl demanded that her marriage expenses should be repaid and she given in marri¬ 
age to her paramour. In this case the parties were Billawars, or toddy drawers, and 
the girl’s people never disputed the husband’s rights, but as it was inconvenient for 
them to repay the marriage expenses, her uncle confined tho girl for 3 days in stocks 
put up inside the house, in order to compel her to consent to return to her husband. 

15. For my statement in para 2 that the denial of the legal rights of a hus¬ 
band to the Aliyasantana husband is a source of tho gravest possiblo crimes against 
the person, instances without number could be quoted since the decision of the High 
Court in 18G8 from the criminal records of the District, and I need only mention that 
this decision has been, directly or indirectly, responsible for at' least 4 murders, or 
attempts at murder, during the short period—little over a year—that I have been in 



tlie District. It is also productive of far more sucli crime than in Malabar : nor is 
this to be wondered at, for there tho wife does not live with her husband but in her 
Tarawad house, and if she prove unfaithful die has the protection against her hus¬ 
band’s vengeance, of the Tarawad. Then again the Tarawad is a protection to the 
husband as the wife is prevented by the fact of her living in a large household from 
committing adultery with men of other castes, or any man not recognized by and 
encouraged by the heads of the Tarawad, and lastly tho Marumakkatayam husband is 
not likely to feel infidelity on the part of his wife very severely, for they do not 
live together, and the rule of society is that she can discard him at any time. In 
Canara, however, in Aliya Santana castes the case is very different, for the wife lives 
with her husband and is maintained by him not her own family. Society, if not the 
law, recognizes her as his wife. She lives with him and serves him with her children 
in many cases in a house occupied by them alone: he has no protection that she may 
not be unfaithful not only with men of his own caste but of other and lower castes ; 
and if she is unfaithful his shame is known to all, for his wife’s family house is often 
at a distance and she rarely visits it except on important occasions whilst lie lives. 
His wrongs at the hands of an adulterer appear therefore to me greater than those 
of a Marumakkatayam husband, and can we wonder that he so often under these 
circumstances, having no redress at the hands of the law, takes the righting of bis 
wrongs into his own hands, and either murders, or attempts to murder, his wife or her 
paramour, who is frequently a Mappilla, or man of another caste. If crimes of this 
Kind are to be diminished in number and for tlm sake of morality, it is imperative that 
the law should recognize as marriage what society recognizes as such: nor is any great 
revolution necessary to effect this. It is sufficient to this end for the legislature to 
declare that when a man and woman observing the Aliya Santana law publicly 
contract to live together as man and wife, the contractual relationship thereby created 
between them shall be deemed to be marriage within the meaning of tho Penal Code, 
and shall continue to subsist until the man divorces his wife formally, in accordance 
with custom, or the woman returns to her family-house, and publicly signifies her 
intention of divorcing her husband to the heads of her family, and in accordance with 
custom tenders her husband through them, or others as the caso may be, the “ Thir- 
dochce ”, or his “ gift at the time of marriage,” or its equivalent in money where such 
gift does not consist of money. Such a rule would cover not only the case of a first 
marriage, when the “ Thirdocliee ” is usually a present of Rs. 8 equal to two boons, but 
also t o second marriages in the case of which the bridegroom sometimes gives a cash 
present of Rs. 4 or Rs. 6, or at least a present of a “Sadi”, or cloth. Until this is done 
we cannot hope that such crimes will become fewer, for, until this is done and so lono- 
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as the law, whilst declaring the husband bound to maintain his wife so long as she 
continues to reside with him (Special Appeal No. 238 of 1868, IV M. II. 0. R. 196) 
also declares that lie has no legal right during that period to fidelity on her part, 
(which is surely unreasonable) we can only expect that the husband, if wronged, will 
take the law, in the absence of any legal remedy, into his own hands. 

.1 6, Reform to this extent is imperative in the interests of morality; but I do 
not think it should stop here. As self-acquired property is at the absolute disposal 
of the acquirer during his lifetime, and it is human nature for a person to desire that 
his children should inherit his property in preference to others, there would be no 
hardship and I doubt if there would bo even any complaint, were the legislature to 
declare that in Canara, even in the case of Aliyasanlana families—self-acquired pro¬ 
perty should descend to the children in preference to the eanUtmu Even as it is. it 
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has been held that a man may by Will bequeath his self-acquired property in Canara 
away from the santdna to his children, so that such a declaration on the part of the 
legislature would only amount to saying that a man is to be presumed to have intended 
to leave his property to his children, when he has executed no formal -will regarding 
its disposition after his death. 

17. If, further, the former method of getting over the difficulties of the 
system, viz., freedom of partition, put a stop to by the decision of the High Court in 
Special Appeal No. 83 of 1SG2 (Munda Slietty versus Thimmaju Hengasu 1 M. H. C. R. 
380), were legalized, and it declared that whatever a member of an Aliyasantana family- 
obtained on partition should so far as that member was concerned be considered self- 
acquired property, the whole Aliyasantana system would very rapidly die a natural 
death, and disappear altogether without any violent revolution such as that contem¬ 
plated by the memorialists of 1809. Nor would this be a subject for regret, for had 
it not been for the conservative action of the High Court in 1802, I imagine the disso¬ 
lution of the system would have been pretty complete by this time. 

18. With reference to the second clause of para 5 of your letter I send you 
herewith tho opinion of such Aliyasantana gentlemen as have replied to a request of 
mine to be favored with their views. The letter of Mr. Ramaya Punja, b. a, b i, 
District Munsiff of Morcara, a Bant by caste, deals very fully with tbe present cus¬ 
toms of that caste, and inquiries made by me show that the customs described by 
him are in all essentials the same in all Aliyasantana castes of the District. 

19. In reply to para G, I beg to refer you to the following.— 

Buchanan’s Mysore, Canara and Malabar, Vol. II pp. 213 and 214 of the 
edition of 1870. 

Bliutala Pandya’s Aliyasantana Law by T. Gopal Krishna Pillay (Late Iluzur 
Shcristadar of South Canara) : herewith forwarded (to be returned) ; and the fol¬ 
lowing High Court dscisions :—• 

!• Munda Shetti versus Timmaju Hengasu I. M. H. C. R. page 380. 

2. Special Appeal 238 of 18G8 IV M. II. C. R. 190. 

3. Koraga versus Empress I. L. R. VI Madras 374. 

4. Second Appeal 054 of 1883 I. L. R. VII Madras 575. 

5. Second Appeal 322 of 1884 I. L. R. VIII Madras 353. 

G. Second Appeal 73 of 1888 I. L. R. XII Madras 402. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

(Signed) V. A. BRODIE, 

Acting Collector. 






TO 



MERCARA, 

13th May 1891. 

Prom, 

A. RAMAYA PUNJA,* 

Munsiff of Mercara. 

To, 

V. A. BRODIE ESQUIRE, 

Acting Collector of South Oanara. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter Ho. 1573, dated the 24th April 1891, forward¬ 
ing a circular letter, dated the 11th April 1891, from the Collector of Malabar on 
the subject of special legislation for regulating marriage, succession &c. among the 
people governed by the Marumakkath&y am law, and calling for an expression of 
my views on the subject, I have the honor to submit the following. 

In para 6 of the circular letter the Collector of Malabar wishes to be inform¬ 
ed of some Native work which would give information regarding marriage customs 
or sexual relation in the Aliyasant&na castes. There is a book called Bhftt&la 
Pandya’s “Kattoo” (Law). It is supposed to contain the Aliyasant&na Law as laid 
down by Bhutala Pandya one of the Tuluva Kings that reigned over South Canara. 
It has been translated by Mr. Ramaswamy Naidoo, and also by Mr, Gopala Krishna 
Pillay. It explains the origin of Aliyasanl&na Law. The authenticity c5f the book 
was doubted by Doctor Burnell. 

2. It would not, I presume, be out of place, to give a brief account of the 
marriage customs, and of the sexual relation existing among Aliyasant&na people, 
before expressing my views on the proposed legislation. 

3. Formerly Aliyasant&na men were as a rule married at an advanced age 
and the brides were generally majors, at the time of their marriage. Now, too, many 
girls are ordinarily married after they attain puberty and are fully developed, 
though there may be instances, especially in the northern parts (Udipi and Cunda- 
poor Taluks) of the District, of child marriage. 

4. Persons who are descendants of a common ancestress through females 
are said to be of the same “Bali.” Intermarriage among members of the same 
“Bali” is strictly forbidden, and the prohibition extends to some specified “Kfidu” 
(allied) Balis. A person can marry his mother’s brother’s daughter and her des¬ 
cendants, or his father’s sister’s daughter and her descendants, as among Hindoos ; 
but he cannot marry his father’s brother’s daughters, or their descendants. 

5. After a match is privately settled the bridegroom’s relations and fi-iends 
proceed in a body with music &c. on an appointed day, to the bi’ide’s house, where 
they are given a grand dinner to which the bride’s relations and friends also aro 
invited. There, in the presence of those assembled, the Karanavans of the bride 
and the bridegroom solemnly promise that the bride would be given in marriage 
to the bridegroom and in token thereof betel-nut plates are exchanged, and betel 
and nut are chewed by both parties. This ceremony is known as “Ponna Pathera” 
(betrothal). 

6. An auspicious day is fixed for celebration of the marriage at the bride’s 
or the bridegroom’s house according to convenience, and on that day the bride or 
the bridegroom as the case may be, is taken in procession with music &c. to the 
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marriage pandal. Friends and relations accompany tlae procession. The friends 
and relations of the family in whose house the marriage takes place are also invited 
to the marriage and a grand dinner is' given to all the guests. 

7. The bridegroom, who is well dressed and bedecked with ornaments, is 
made to sit on a stool, or a chair, and rice is sprinkled over his head by his relations 
and friends. After that the village-barber comes and shaves him. He bathes and 
again puts on good dress and ornaments. The same thing is done with the bride 
also. A new bench made of the “ Hal6 ” tree is placed in the marriage pandal. 
Now chairs arc substituted where available. The village washerman spreads cloths 
round the seat. The bridegroom and the bride are then conducted to the pandal 
by their respective relations, or by the village head-man and his wife. They go 
round the seat thrice after which they are made to sit side by side. The bride’s 
right-hand is placed over the bridegroom’s right-hand. A vessel of silver or other 
metal is tilled with water. A cocoanut is placed over the mouth of the vessel and 
the flower of tlio arecanut tree is placed over the cocoanut. The vessel which is 
known as “Dliarfi Ginde” is then placed on the hands so joined, by the parents 
and K&ranavans of the pair, in the presence of the village headmen who also touch 
the vessel. Then the joined hands of the couple, with the vessel on them, are waved 
up and down three times and the marriage union is declared. This is followed by 
benedictions from all those present who express their wish that the married couple 
should become paronts of 12 sons and 12 daughters and lead a happy life. An 
empty plato and another filled with rice are placed before the married couple ; and 
their relations, friends and the guests assembled, sprinkle rice over their heads and 
give small sums of money as presents. After this is over the bride is taken back in 
procession to her house. 

8. That part of the ceremony which consists in placing the vessel over the 
joined hands of the married couplo and waving them up and down, is known as 
“DharG” (pouring or flowing) and is the principal part of the ceremony denoting 
the completion of the marriage. It is a token of the gift of the girl to the husband. 

It appears that in former days the parents and the Klranavan of the bride used to 
pour water from the vessel over her hand by way of making a complete gift of her to 
her future lord. Hence it is known as “ DharA” But latterly the practice of 
pouring water has deen discontinued in the Southern and Eastern parts of the Dis¬ 
trict for the reason that tlio wife lias no right to her husband’s property and has to 
return to her mother’s house on his death, her connection Avith her mother’s houso 
being not severed. A gift of the girl would imply a complete severance of her rights 
in her mother’s family after marriage. But the practice of pouring the water still 
prevails in tho Udipi and Cundapoor Taluks, and is observed in some houses in the 
other parts of the District. The “ Dhard ” ceremony ought to be performed in an 
auspicious hour. 

9. After the marriage is over, but before the bride’s procession leaves the 
house, tho husband makes a present of some money to his wife which is known as 
“Thirdochee” money. Its amount varies according 'to the position of the parties. 

It has to be returned to the husband at tho time of divorce if that event happens 
through the wife’s misconduct. 

10. A few days after the wedding, the wife is taken to her husband’s house 
for consummation of the marriage. She must serve the husband with food when • 
he makes a petty present to her in money. After that tho marriage is consummated. 
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11 . When the wife is in the family way, in the 5th, 7th, or 9th month,her 
pregnancy ceremony known as ‘Bayak4’ (desire) is celebrated in the husband s 
house. Her relations and their friends come in a body with music to the husband’s 
house where they and the wife are sumptuously fed and she is presented by the 
husband with a valuablo ‘Sadee’ (cloth) and a boddice. Ornaments also are some* 
times presented on this occasion. After this she is taken to her mother s house 
for delivery. 

12. Among Aliyasant&na people the wife lives with her .husband in his 
family house where she and her children are fed and clothed at his family expense. 
They live there and work like other members of his family until his death. But on 
his death and after his funeral obsequies are over, she and her children have to 
pack-off to her mother’s house. Whatever property he had given to them out of 
his self-acquisitions belongs to them. 

13. A widow of the Aliyasant&na caste can marry again, but she can be 
married only to a widower; for a bachelor cannot marry a widow. Her second 
marriage is neither so grand nor so formal as the first, but is very simple. A 
dinner is given to caste people, and in the presence of the guests she and her 
intended husband are made to sit side by side being separated by a screen, so that 
they may not see each other’s faces and their hands are joined. All the ceremonies 
observed in the first marriage are omitted in the second. A widow cannot, even 
after her second marriage, take part in any auspicious ceremonies. 

14. Though widow marriage is permitted yet in practice it is resorted to 
in exceptional cases, such as, whero the widow, is young or has no issue. Casos of 
a widow with children marrying again are of rare occurrence. 

15. . Formerly mere disagreement between husband and wife was not suffici- 
cient ground for a divorce. If the wife was guilty of misconduct the charge had 
to bo brought homo to her in the presence of her relations and the headmen of the 
village, after which he could permit her to return to her mother’s house and she 
bad to repay the “Thirdochee” am#uut. It was only then that sho could marry 
again if she pleased. • But in these da.ys, when liberty of action is asserted and 
social customs are more honored in their breach, the above formalities are not 
observed,and husband and wifo abandon each other at will,for no other reason than 
mutual dislike and disagreement. Public opinion also is losing its hold upon such 
people,and society is powerless to exercise any influence on them. The people 
were under the impression that the marriage tie was of a moro binding character 
than it has been pronounced to be by the Madras High Court. Of course the 
opinion of that Honorable Court may be correct in theory, but it is opposed to 
practico and'is repugnant to the feelings of the people. The Tula words for hus¬ 
band and wife are “Kandani” and “Boodatheo” respectively. ‘Kandani’ is another 
form of ‘Ganda’ the Kanarese word for husband. “Boodathee” is a corrupted form 
of ‘Boodalthee.’ *Bood’ is another form of ‘Veedu’ which in Tamil and Malayalam 
means a house,and ‘Alathee’ means governess. The word ‘Boodathee’ therefore, 
means governess, or mistress, of the house. The derivation of the word shows that 
the wife was considered as the mistress of the house, a position which would never 
have been assigned to a concubine if she was such. 

16. As the law now stands, Aliyasant&na husbands have no protection. 
Their wives may be ravished and Seduced with impunity. What would be the feelings 
of a husband of self-respect and of good social position, who is also the father of 
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some children, if his wife is carried away by another ? They can be Better imagined 
than expressed. Yot such is the law by which thousands of Her Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects are governed, Such a state of things cannot be endured under the benign 
and enlightened rule of the British Nation. 

17. In days of yore when men’s mind were steeped in ignorance, and had 
not been brought under the influence of English education, they did not perceive 
the pernicious effects of the custom. But now they have begun to feel the wret¬ 
chedness of their situation. They are dissatisfied with the existing order of things. 
The Aliyasant&na Law runs counter to the natural feelings and promptings of a 
man. An Aliyasant&na man is a human being, and, like the rest of the human 
race, he has affection toward’s his wife and children and a desire to enrich them, 
which no human law can suppress. The Aliyasantftna Law enjoins that a man’s 
properties should go to his sister and her children. But there are numerous in¬ 
stances in which a man has given to his wife and children, by way of gift or other¬ 
wise, not only his self-acquired property, but, some portion of his family property 
as well. The latter is given clandestinely. The manager gives, though secretly, 
much of tho family income to his wife and children, and the matter often comes 
before Civil Courts for decision. He is like a man with his legs in two boats, which 
he has to row Bide by Bide. On the one hand hb has to discharge an onerous trust 
and administer the family estate for tho benefit of the whole family ; on tho other 
hand he has an eager but natural desire to benefit his wife and children as much 
as ho could. From this one can see in what a false position ho is. 

18. The above state of things has led to much litigation. There has been 
a steadily growing desire among Aliyasant&na people for a change of the existing 
Law. It appears from the translations of Bhht&la P&ndya’s book already refer¬ 
red to, that sovoral castes are governed by Aliyasant&na Law. But now we find 
that Harishettios and Parivara Bunts have renounced it and now follow tho 
ordinary Hindu Law. Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths and Carpenters, who till lately 
were governed by Aliyasant&na Law, now claim to be Panchala Brahmins, and wish 
to be governed by the Hindu Law, and I believe have openly asserted in several 
suits before the Civil Courts that they are governod by that Law. With those 
classes of people who do not own large properties, change of the law of inheritance 
is not very difficult. But it is otherwise with people who possess extensive pro¬ 
perties. 

19. About 23 years ago an attempt was made to submit a memorial to 
tho Madras Government to change the Aliyasant&na Law of inheritance and give, 
in its stoad, a system of inheritance from father to children. A printed copy of it 
is herein enclosed. A large number of people signed the memorial but, as might 
be expected, an oqually large number opposed it; for, the proposed change would 
have affected rights to extensive properties. Sons who hoped to inherit the large 
fortune of their fathers, were in favor of the proposed change, while, on the other 
hand, nephews were opposed to it. Consequently, the matter had to be dropped, 
as Government might decline to act when there was such difference of opinion. 
The Honorable Mr. Muthusami Aiyar who is the President of the Commission, 
may be aware of the above fact as he was then Subordinate Judge of South Canara. 

20. From the above it may be inferred that the people are not satisfied 
with tho existing law and that they, or, at any rate, somo sections of them, have 
been seeking for a change. 
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21. Your letter under reference was received by me at Mangalore shortly 
before my departure for Mercara. Therefore I was not able to sound the views of 
any large body of my castemen (Bunts) on the provisions of the proposed Bill. 
But the few whom I consulted said that it would be a desirable reform and would 
be quite acceptable to them. From my own personal knowledge of the feelings of 
my caste people on the existing system of marriage and inheritance, I venture to 
say that the proposed legislation will be welcomed by them. 

22. The Honorable Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s Bill only provides a permissive 
form of marriage. It does not attempt to bring under its clutches persons who do 
not wish to be governed by it. Those who wish to get their marriages legalized 
are permitted to do so. Therefore those who do not like or want a legal sanction 
are unaffected by the Bill. 

23. When marriage is legalized so as to make adultery with the wife 
punishable under the Penal Code, it is but necessary that bigamy should be prohi¬ 
bited and that divorce should be restricted and regulated on recognized principles 
of morality and justice. 

24. It is also equally necessary and just that the wife and children of a 
marriage contracted under the Bill, should pass from the guardianship of the K&- 
ranavan to that of the husband. As already observed a man’s affection towards 
his wife and children is natural and great. A Karanavan has little sympathy for 
the members of his tarawkd, and might not take the same degree of interest in their 
education and welfare, as their father could take. For instance take the case of a 
family consisting of numerous branches. The Karanavan is expectod to treat them 
all with equal consideration. If he educates one or some of the members of a 
branch, the other members are jealous of it and think that family funds are ex¬ 
pended for the individual benefit of those members but to their own prejudice. 
Besides, the Karanavan may be disposed to see his nearer relations advanced, in 
preference to other distant relations, who may bo numerous and who have as much 
right to a beneficial enjoyment of the family property as they. In tho interests of 
the children and the wife, it is necessary that they should be placed under the 
guardianship of tho husband. 

25. As regards the maintenance of the wife and children, the provision of 
the Bill is no innovation and falls short* of the existing practice. For as already 
observed, according to existing custom, the wife and children live in the husband’s 
house and Arc maintained there at the family expense. The members of the hus¬ 
band’s family do not grumble as it, as the custom exists in every family. If a man 
wishes to see liis marriage recognized by the Law, he must be prepared to main¬ 
tain his wife and children. The provision that he should maintain them is there¬ 
fore quite just. 

26. Marriage is recognized in Bhutala P&ndya’s book though not its 
incidents in the matter of succession to property. It is distinctly laid down there 
that on a man’s death his wife and children alone should observe “ Sootaka pataka” 
(pollution &c.,) of the deceased. This injunction is actually observed in practice 
even at the present day. This would go to show that marriage among Aliyasan- 
t&na people is something more than mere concubinage and that the right of inherit¬ 
ance is the only element wanting to make it a substantial union. 

27. On the principles of general jurisprudence and equity, an Aliyasan- 
tana man is like any other individual, at liberty to dispose of his self-acquired 
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property as he pleases. That he could do so in his life-time is undoubted and 
there ia nothing in principle, against his power to bequeathe such property. The 
Bill in question goes only one step further and declares that where a person dies 
intestate, his self-acquired property should devolve on his wife and children. If it 
is his intention to disinherit them, or to give them only a portion of his property, 
he is at full liberty to do so. His omission to do so would lead to the presumption 
that his intention was that the property should go to his wife and children. I see 
nothing objectionablo in this provision of the Bill. 

28. One great merit of the Bill is that it does not affect the law of suc¬ 
cession to Taraw&d property, which will remain as it is, and will operate only on 
those that choose to come under its operation. This fact must disarm all opposi¬ 
tion. If the Bill be passed into Law, its effect will be to introduce the thin end of 
tho wedge. In course of timo the people may of their own accord desire for a 
thorough and more complete change of their Law. 

29. The present state of the marriage relation has an immoral tendency, 
the marriage tie being not binding on either party. Its effect on society may bo 
easily conceived. The education of children is neglected for reasons already given. 
There can be no hope of .reform in these directions without legislative interference. 
Tho people would bo glad to find a way of oscapo out of the existing unnatural 
customs. If there are persons who are opposed to the proposed measure they will 
make known their views to the Commission cither as witnesses, or by petition. Tho 
Bill may be published in the local gazettes inviting objections, if any. 

30. Tho only point in favor of tho Aliyasant&na family system is the 
indivisibility of family property, which koeps such property iutact. But this is due 
to tho prohibition placed on division, and not to the peculiar mode of succession 
from uncle to nephews. In all other respects the system of inheritance has proved 
ruinous to great and wealthy families and has been breeding nothing but mischief. 
The Yejam&n of a family governed by tho Hindu Law has the interest of his 
family at heart, and both he and his children ha^e a common interest to improve 
and increase the family property. But in an Aliyasant&na family he strives his 
best to defraud bis nepliews and nieces, in order to enrich his wifo and children. 
The result is that family property is encumbered with debts when there is no real 
necessity for them, and his sons join with hkn in destroying it as it is their interest 
to do so. The nephew aro only entitled to maintenance and are therefore indif¬ 
ferent to the improvement of family-property. If children are to -inherit at least 
the separate property of their father, they would co-operate with him in its 
improvement. 

31. Under the existing system, there is little scope for individual exertion 
and advancement. Even in wealthy families the junior members being only entitled 
to maintenance, possess no funds of their own, which they can utilize in useful 
undertakings. The system is not at all favorable to the material advancement of 
individual members. They cannot engage in commercial or other pursuits for 
want of funds of their own. It will be otherwise if they can inherit at least their 
father’s separate property. 

32. The only fear is whether the proposed law will turn out to be a fruit¬ 
ful source of litigation. The question whether a certain property belongs to the 
family or is the separate property of a member, will often arise before the Civil 
Courts. Such questions do arise under the existing Law also, but they may arise 
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more often under the proposed Law. Questions as to whether a property is the 
separate property of a member or the joint property of a family, arise in suits for 
partition between persons govorned by the Hindu Law. Therefore objections on 
the score of increase of litigation ought not to weigh against the benefits which 
society would otherwise derive from the proposed change. 

33. It must be understood that the foregoing remarks are confined to the 
Aliyasant&na law, and to the customs and usages obtaining among Aliyasant&na 
people of South Canara. I refrain from saying anything with regard to the custom 
of Malabar, as my knowledge of them is limited, and as there are men of light and 
leading in that District, who are better able to give an opinion on them. 

34. I would have very gladly given evidence before the Commission. But 
the summer recess for the Munsiff’s court at Mercara is over and I cannot go with¬ 
out leave from the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. I am willing to be examined on 
interrogatories if that course be acceptable to the Commission of enquiry. 

35. As the members of the Commission may be desirous of obtaining all 
available information on the subject of the marriage customs and sexual relation aa 
they exist in South Canara, I request that you may be pleased to forward my opi¬ 
nion and a printed copy of the memorial above referred to, which I have horein en¬ 
closed, to, the Commission of enqdiry. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient serwant, 

A. RAMAYA PUNJA, 

Munsiff of Mercara. 



To 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, 

MADRAS. 


May it please your Lordship ! 

We, the undersigned members of the several classes of Natives of South 
Canara, who are governed by the Law of Succession, called Aliyasant&nam, under 
which inheritance descends from maternal uncle to his nophew, being dissatisfied with 
the said Law and being of opinion that the said Law is an obstacle to our advance¬ 
ment and prosperity in life and a constant source of contention in families, most 
respectfully beg that your Lordship in Council will relieve us from this baneful 
Law, and introduce a new one, under which hereditaments would be made to 
devolve from father to son, for the following reasons :— 

2. The Aliyasant&nam Law had its origin in the caprice and selfishness of a 
despotic prince, called BhfiUtlapilndya, who once ruled this Tulava country. The 
maternal uncle of this prince, by name Devap&ndya applied to his wife for permis¬ 
sion to sacrifice a son of his to a demon, called Kundodara, of whom he was a 
devotee. But she naturally would not consent to it. But his sister agreed to 
give him her son, then called Jayapfindya and afterwards Bhfit&lapindya for the 
sacrifice. The demon Kundfidara is said to have been so pleased with this, that 
he commanded DSvapaudya to disinherit his sons of wealth which ho had brought 
in a ship, as also of the kingdom, and to bestow all on his sister’s son, the said 
Jayapandya alias BhfttfLlap&ndya. This was accordingly done. And since this 
prince BhAtfLlap&ndya inherited his kingdom from his maternal uncle and not from 
his father, he ruled that his own example should be followed by his subjects, i. e. 
that inheritance among his subjects also should, as in his own case, doscend from 
maternal uncle to nephew, instead of from father to son ; and it was thus that the 
so called Aliyasantanam Law was established on the 3rd of Mfcghaslioodh of the 
year 1 of the Sh&liv&hana era, called Ishwara, about A. D. 77. 

3. This system of inheritance is opposed to nature; for nature has 
implanted in the heart of man an affection for his progeny and a desire to bestow 
on them all that he possesses, and to see them happily settled in life. But the 
Aliyasant&nam Law demands that a man shall love his nephews more than his 
own children, and thereby corapells him to run counter to human nature. No 
positive Law, however stringent it may be, ever triumphs against nature, and the 
result, therefore, is that while the estates of Aliyasantanam families are made 
over to the management of a single individual, he on his part is prompted by his 
natural inclinations to betray tho trust reposed iu him, in the interest of . his 
nephews, which it was the object of the Law-giver to protect, and to press into 
his service perjury, forgery and other utterly demoralizing expedients to carry out 
his wishes the more effectually. 

4. The Law of Aliyasant&nam or nepotism therefore has, ever since its 
introduction, been breeding nothing but mischief. And all courts of Justice in the 
district and almost every one conversant with Canara, are fully aware, how the 
Ejam&n or K&ranavan of a family governed by the Law of Aliyasant&nam fraudul¬ 
ently contrives to bestow on his wife and children what fortune ho can, at the ex¬ 
pense of the property which by Law he is bound to keep and to bestow on his 
sister’s son. Such Ejamfins are, however in one sense, not to blame, for they only 
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yield to nature, which the Law with little policy directs them to disown. And we 
believe much of the demoralizing litigation, that disgraces this district, can be 
traced to this revolting system. 

5. This system of inheritance has proved ruinous tcf great and wealthy 
families. The Ejamftn or-the headman of a family, in which the son succeeds his 
father, has it generally at heart to improve and increase the property of his family, 
for he is sure to bestow it on his children, towards whom he has a natural affection. 
And even if such a headman should happen to encumber his estate with debt, his 
children think it their interest to redeem it. The same, however, is not the case 
with the EjamsLn of a family governed by the Law of Aliyasantanam. He would 
defraud his nephews, at present rightful heirs of all the property, real or personal, 
to provide his own wife and children with a suitable fortune; while his children 
also, who would otherwise have improved their father’s property, join their father 
in destroying it; for they know they must make hay while the sun shines, and that 
when the property passes away from their father, they would lose all means of 
profiting by it. 

6. His successor also does the same in his turn, for it is not natural that 
he should act otherwise. It is thus that great and wealthy families, sooner or 
later but surely, collapse and gradually dwindle into nothing. 

7. The present state of Aliyasant&nam people compared with what it was 
several centuries back, shews that nothing but evil and ruin have come out of the 
change inaugurated by Bhfit&lap&ndya, and that the people are gradually going 
downwards in the 3 cale of social advancement. Evory one conversant with the 
habits of the Aliyasantanam people, is aware what ruin this anomalous system of 
law has entailed upon them. 

8. The habits of the people have, in many respects, outgrown the spirit of 
Bhfit&lap&ndya’s legislation. Bhfit&lap&ndya has expressly forbidden division, and 
declares as compulsory a state of perpetual coparcenary liable to be put an end to 
only on the consent of tho whole family. Still for centuries past, and during the 
preceding administrations, and also during'the present administration, the habit of 
enforcing division at the choice of any female member has prevailed, and also been 
recognized by courts of Justice. It is but lately that tho High Court have ruled 
that social necessities and expediency, although proper considerations for the 
legislature to amend the Law, are no reasons for courts of Justice to refuse to ad¬ 
minister the Law aB declared by the Law-giver. 

9. Again Bhftt&lap&ndya intended that the females of an Aliyasant&nam 
family should lire in their family mansions together with their uncles, and perhaps 
hoped that this joint residence would greatly put it out of the powor of the Ejamftn 
successf ully to betray the trust reposed in him; but owing to the progress of ideas 
subsequent to Bhfitklap&ndya’s legislation, the tie of marriage is practically much 
more firm than that prescribed by Bhfit&lap&r.dya, and for centuries past, the Aliya- 
sant&nam females follow the domioile. of their husbands, instead of remaining in 
their family mansions, as contemplated by Bhfitalapandya, and as is tho case in 
Malabar. 

10. We have also to 'submit that the system of Aliyasanf&nam Law, as 
conceived by Bhftt&lapandya, has no material connection with our religious habits 
and usages, Bhutfclap&ndya himself declares that the sons alone are bound to 
observe “Sutika Putika” of the father, whilst the nephews are to take the assets 
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and liabilities of their uncle. We respectfully beg to draw your Lordship’s at¬ 
tention to this circumstance in order to satisfy your Lordship that a change in the 
law would be no interference with our religious habits and feelings. 

11. In the next place we have to submit that legislative interference is 
become neccessary owing to a change of habits and ideas amongst the people since 
Bhut&lap;\ndya legislated. The family system as contemplated by him is that of a 
patriarch living with his nephews and nieces in the family mansion, and apart 
from wives and children, whilst according to present habits, the EjamS .11 lives in 
his family mansion with his wife or wivos and children ; oil the other hand, the fe¬ 
male owners of the property follow the domicile of their husbands, living often at a 
distance from their homes. The result is, that nature tempts tho Ejam&n to break 
his trust, his wives and children urge him to it, whilst tho absence of the real heirs 
from tho family mansion affords facilities for the Ejam&n to make evidence to sup¬ 
port his fraud, and this state of things renders it next to impossible for the for¬ 
mer to discover the details of his fraud and much more to establish them to the 
satisfaction of a Court of Justice. Until 18G2, the recognition of a right in each 
female member to elect a division formed an adequate relief in those cases, in 
which it was not in her power*, from the circumstances already adverted to, to 
bring home malversation to tho E jam&n, and although the law, as has recently 
been laid down by the High Court is as it stood at the date of Bhfltalapandya, our 
habits, as already shewn, are not in few particulars contrary to tho spirit of his 
legislation. For these reasons, we solicit the kind consideration of your Lordship, 
whether legislative interference is not neccessary to check the evil arising, no less 
from the unnatural basis on which Bhtita.lapa.ndya lias legislated than from 
tho change in the habits of the people which tends to bring out the worst evils of 
this strange systom. 

12. We beg also to bring to your Lordship’s notice, that this is not the 
first move in the pi’oviuce to bring about the substitution of “ Makalsantan ” for 
the Aliyasant&nam. The matter has long been talked about amongst the people 
and beon under discussion all over this district. 

13. Inheritance among us was originally (before the introduction of the 
law of Aliyasant&nam) as among the rest of the Hindus and other nations, from 
father to son, and therefore the revival of the same would bo not an innovation 
unacceptable to the people. 

14. Your Lordship in Council will thus observe that the introduction of 
tho Law of inheritance from father to son, will relieve us from the absurd and 
tyrannical law- of a capricious prince, and givo us one which is agreeable to nature 
and consonant with reason, whereby all inducement to resort to fraud and foul 
play, in order to do what is every way a just and natural duty of providing our 
children with a means of livelihood, will be removed,—many a great and wealthy 
family will not only be saved from an otherwise impending ruin, but a fair way 
for their prosperity will also be opened to them,—contention in families will be put 
a stop to, and peace restored to them: in short, all and every thing that is necessary 
to the wellbeing, elevation and prosperity of society itself will be firmly established. 

15. We beg to add that not only wo, bat almost all tho people governed 
by the Law of Aliyasantanam are willing to re-adopt the system of inheritance 
from father to son, A few perhaps may not be willing through prejudice in favour 
of the long established and time honored Law of Aliyasantftnam, and a few others 
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through fear of loss of right to largo estates of their maternal uncles to adopt a 
new system of inheritance, notwithstanding all the benefits they may derive from 
it hereafter. We therefore respectfully and earnestly beg leave to crave, that 
merely on account of these or similar difficulties the enactment and introduction 
of so beneficial a law as that of inheritance from father to son, may not be with¬ 
held from us, and to suggest, that its adoption be made binding upon all, except 
those who make their objections within a certain date that may fixed by your 
Lordship. We further beg to suggest that it may bo enacted that every male and 
female member of every family shall have tlio same shares to which he or she is 
entitled undor the present Law, in all the moveable and immoveable property of 
the family that may exist on the date the new system comes into operation, and that 
the sharo of each member shall thereafter devolve on his or her children. 

16. Under all those circumstances we most respectfully and humbly pray 

that your Lordship in Council will be 
pleased to name a Committee to be 
composed of the gentlemen noted in 
the margin, who possess vast local ex¬ 
perience of the District, as well as the 
rights undor, and the practical results 
of the Law of Aliyasantftnam, to re¬ 
port upon the propriety of the enact¬ 
ment and introduction of the Law of 
inheritance from father to son, and 
on their giving a favourable opinion, 

Arana 

T. Duma to enact it into a law. 

And your Lordship’s Petitioners shall, as in duty bound, ever pray. 

(True copy) 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 


Hon’rble J. 0. St Clair. 

H. S. Thomas Esq. 

Red. II. A. Kaundinya 
M. R. Ry. Muttuswamy Iyer. 

„ Shreenivas Rao 
Mr. L. S. Roxario 
„ J. Dali 

M. R. Narsimha Kamapurusarad Bangar of 
Nandavar. 

„ Konde Manjappashefty of Mudalidri 
,, Parshetty of Mudabidri 

„ Maramma Heggade of Yermal Bidu 

„ Padmaraja Karnantaya Ballal of Kulur 

Bidu 

„ Bail Subbaya Bandari 

„ Kantu Bandari of Adyar Guttu 

„ Sanku Pwija 
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TO THE 

REPORT 

JUS}P 

MALABAR MARRIAGE COMMISSION 


(Depositions of 121 Witnesses examined before the 
Commission, with List.) 









List of witnesses examined before the Malabar Marriage Commission. 

Note :—The asterisk shows that they have also sent in answers to the Interrogatories of the Commission. 
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20 *Manikotli Kelan ... do. ... Mail&njanmam... Astrologer, and an Anandaravan of 

the Taraw&d ... Tiyan. 

21 *Payan&dan Kunyi Kannan ... do. ... Dharmatam ... K&ranavan managing Taraw&d ... do. 

CANNANORE. 

22 *Puv&dan Cheria Raman ... do. ... Mailanjanmam... Second Grade Pleader, Cannanore ... do. 
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Witness No. 1 . 

KOTIETH RAMUNNI. 


.\m a Marumakkathayam Tiyan, Age 39. Native place, Canuauore. Practising at 
Tellicherry as 1st Grade Vakeel. Question 18;—I have found lately that there have been in¬ 
stances amongst the Marumakkathayam Tiyans of North Malabar in which a mother has 
tied the tali. Question 22:—A Nambudiri or Pattar would not give silk and bracelets, I 
believe. Question 25:—My answer refers to Nayars as well as Tiyans. Question 32:—In many 
cases a Tiyan woman will remain in the Tarawad house of her- husband after his death. 

. 1 , . 

The husband in North Malabar, is never called Sambnndhukaran, but Bharta.vu. The 
woman is always called Bharya. It is during the last 20 years that the practice of a man 
having more than one Sambandliam at the same time, is gradually declining. It is now very 
rare amongst the respectable classes in North Malabar. Question 36. In my opinion tin- 
old custom was for a man’s self acquisitions to go to liis nearest female relatives, that is t<> 
his own T&vazhi and not to the Tarawad. It was in my opinion, Mr. Holloway’s decision 
Vot. H. Madras High Court Reports, which changed the custom. Most of the Marumakka- 
th&yam people in North Malabar live from hand to mouth. The K&ranavan is the legal 
guardian of every child in the Tarawad. His obligation only extends as far as there is 
Tarawad property. He is not hound to support any member of the Tarawad by bis own exer¬ 
tions. Some how or other every child is brought up, and I don’t think our custom as to 
guardianship requires alteration. Uven for adult Anandaravans, the Anaudaravan has no voice 
in tlie selection of his wife. The Kuranavan selects a mate for him. If he is living separate¬ 
ly he may of oourso follow liis own inclinations. If an adult Anandaravan formed a Sam- 
bandham without his Karauavan’s consent, the Anandaravan would be turned out of the 
Taravad. He would, 1 think, have no legal claim to sue for maintenance. If a man marries 
into a Tarawad and his wife dies, he can marry no second woman from the same Tarawad. I 
have no objection to offer to conditions 1, 2, 3 and 4 and 1st proviso of Section 40. I have 
a child of my own under my guardianship from its birth, i know 1 am not its legal guardian. 
1 am content with that position because I have no fear of the K&ranavan exercising his 
rights. If an Act is to be passed, I should insert proviso 1. of Section 40, but 1 object t<> 
any Act, providing anew form of marriage. Question 42:—Adultery on the part of the woman 
is, I might say, the only recognized reason for terminating a Sambandhan in North Malabar. 
As between the Tarawad and the wife and children, J would prefer that self acquisitions and 
separate property should go to wife and children, but I would sooner that half should go to 
wife and children and the other half to the tavazhi, that is to mother aud her children. If a, 
law were passed legalizing the existing approved form of marriage ceremony in North Main- 
bar, and maintaining the existing freedom of divorce, no one would object to it. I should 
wish adultery with a Marumakkathayam wife to be made punishable. In Sambandhams 
between a man of a higher division aud a woman of a lower division the ceremony called 
r ‘Pndamuri” is never performed. The ceremony is then called “ parisham cheyiga.” 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands Ewjlisli and admitted by him to be correct . 

H. M. VV1NTEKBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Tellichery, 

21 st May 1891. 



Witness No. 2 . 

MANIKKOTH KftLU NAMBIYAR. 


Kayar. — Ago 41.—Azhikod amsam, Chirakkal Talvk. — 1*t Grade Pleader pranking 

at Tellicherry. 

I received a set of interrogatories but I didn’t answer them as I wished to bo exa¬ 
mined by the Commission. As far as I know there is no desire at all for a marriage law in 
North Malabar. I have talked to many respectable people and they are all dead against the 
measure. There is a marriage in North Malabar already. The people are not willing to 
have any change in the existing system. I have only consulted two officials and they 
are dead against it. The main objection is that there should he no check on the freedom 
of marriage and divorce. I would prohibit a man from marrying a second wife even for a 
sufficient reason. The Talikettu kalyanam is indispensable. It is called in North Malabar 
kalyanam—not pen-kettu-lcalyftuam. I never heard of a case in which the ceremony wan 
performed after tho girl reached puberty. It, is not a marriage in the sense in which rn'irri- 
age is understood on the other Coast. I n some places, amongst Nayars, the father ties the 
t&li; the general rule is that a Brahman should tie the tali. It is not intended that he should 
become tho husband. It is a religious ceremony by which a girl attains the status of “Amnia.” 
That is equivalent to “ Madam” in Knglish. By Talikettu, slie attains the capacity of form¬ 
ing Samhandharn. On the first day of Talikettu, the girl goes in procession to a temple, and 
there bathes in the tank. At the temple the priest pours consecrated water on her head. 
There tho tsLli is tied by the Brahman if the girl is of a poor family. If the tamwftd is a rich 
one, the Brahman comes to the taraw&d house and ties the tali. He is then paid a fee. The 
ceremony should last 2, 3 or -1 days according to wealth. Tho father ties round the girl s 
svaist a cloth called “Mantrakodi” that is on the first day. A M&ray&n (Nayar Purbhit) tics 
a ring called ‘‘k&ppn” on the upper right arm of the girl. Then follows the feast. At the 
night tho girl comes to the Kaly&na Pandal (wedding booth) with other ladies; there one 
Pappini sings religious songs. The washerman brings two ch61as (cloths). Tie sometimes 
offers prayers for the prosperity of the girl. Immediately afterwards a, washerwoman comes 
with a in&ttu (cloth) and she also sings some songs. Then a Tiyan (me) brings the spathes of 
a cocoauut and a tender cocoanut and he prays for the girl. The second day the girl goes to 
the tank, wearing the washerman's cloth and carrying the spathe and tender cocoanut, and 
attended by the P&ppini. There the girl bathes and the P&ppiui sings a religious song. 
Afterwards the spathe is opened there, and the number of buds is counted. Ihe I appini 
predicts that the girl will bring forth as many children as there are buds. Then they return t 
and the girl dresses herself in the chela (cloth). .She is again taken t.o Hie pandal. .Lheie 
the Pappini sings another song Then they adjourn to the I’adiny&ttini (western) room where 
the Pappini receives a cloth and some fauams. Then tho girl is taken to an inner verandah 
and the M&ray&n takes off the Kappu. Then the Murayan cries out “amnia, amnia, annua,” 
3 times. Then follows the feast. Then the girl goes again in procession to the temple. Then 
the priest comes forward and blesses the girl and is paid a liuiam. Phe girl then puts a small 
silver coin into the temple treasury and returns to tho house. The above refers only to the 
Chirakkal, and Kottayam Taluks. At tho processions all the people should shout out “Arppu* 
ilrppu.” I believe that means aru -six, and ippol -now—meaning ‘‘even now she is a virgin,” 
because the sixth sign of the Zodiac is a virgin. That is only my own idea. I think “arppu” 
means that the girl is still looked on as a virgin. Tho tali is removed from the neck of the 
girl on the fourth or fifth day. Sometimes she wears it fur a, week or so. In the processions, 
the girl is not accompanied by the tali tier. The girl’s karanavan’s wife must go with the 
girl carrying a light and a plate of raw rice. Among some of the Rajahs, tho t&li is tied by 
a Koil Tamburan. In the Chirakkal Kovilagam after talikettu, the tali-tier is asked whether he 
wishes to bo the husband. If be answers in the affirmative he becomes the woman’s 
husband without further ceremony. If he answers in the negative he walks away, and then a 
Nambudri is sought for. Generally a Nambudri will be the Sambandliakkaran. because ho 




gets an allowance. Regarding the other Kovilagams I can’t state their custom from my per¬ 
sonal knowledge. In “Puda muri” the offer comes always from the bridegroom’s side. If the 
offer is accepted, a day is fixed for examination of horoscopes. If they agree an auspicious 
time is fixed. The bridgroom and his friends then come to the bride’s house, with a now cloth 
(pudava) also betel, areca nut and tobacco. The betel, nut and tobacco are distributed amongst 
the girl’s relations, in token that they consent. The new cloths are taken to PadinyAtta room,& 
each double cloth is cut into two. Daksliina is then given to Brahmans. Then the cloths and a 
few Rupees are given to the girl in the presence of his friends. Then the bridegroom and his 
friends are sumptuously fed and the ceremony concludes. The marriage is consummated the 
same night if the girl has attained her puberty. Sometimes this ceremony takes place before 
the girl arrives at puberty. I suppose that consummation in such eases is deferred. After 
Pudamuri the man and woman are called bhartava (husband) and bharya (wife). The connection 
is not terminated without justifying ground. There are two ceremonies of divorce. The hus¬ 
band divorces tho wife when the wife is guilty of adultery, has lust caste, is subjected to in¬ 
curable or loathesome disease, or on disagreement of temper. Tho wife can divorce for loss of 
caste and the above causes, excepting adultery. If the connection is dissolved arbitrarily, 
neither man nor woman loses caste, but Society would greatly disapprove. The form of divorce 
is that a husband should go to his wife’s house with two friends, if possible two who witnessed 
the marriage. There should be four pieces of cloth and two l'aiiams. In the presence of the 
relations of the wife, the husband should declare “ My connection witli so and so ceases fronr 
this date.” Divorce is also effected by a husband absenting himself from his wife for one 
Vishu and one Guam i. c.. for one whole year. If the wife wants to divorce her husband she 
communicates her wish to her KArnavan through bis wife. II the Karanavan is satisfied, 
lie sends a message giving permission. Then if the girl absents herself from her bod-room 
on three consecutive nights, the divorce becomes complete. The three nights’ time is to 
give the relations an opportunity for mediation. All the above applies to Kottayam and 
Ohirakkal Taluks only. I can’t speak as to other places of my own knowledge. In North 
Malabar the wife generally lives with her husband, either in a separate house built by him, or 
in his tarawad house. If in the tarawad, she is fed at tarawad expense. If a man marri¬ 
ed without his karauavau’s consent, the wife would not bo admitted into his tarawad 
house. The cx-penses of the Simantham ceremony, in 5th or 7th month of pregnancy, 
are shared between the wife’s tarawAd and the husband. Since Mr. Holloway’s decision 
tho karanavau is the legal guardian. In fact, tho mother is practically guardian while 
her children have riot reached years of discretion. Before Mr. Holloway’s decision, a 
father was considered the legal guardian of his children if they and his wife lived with 
him. Before Mr. Holloway’s decision, the karanavau would take charge of any children 
if he saw that their father was neglecting them. If tho‘wives’of Anandaravans live in 
the tarawad house of tho Anandaravans, the Karanavau must provide for their mainte¬ 
nance. It is a general practice for the father to provide for his‘wife’ and children by 
gift inter vivos. A major portion is generally left, by him undisposed of for his Tavazhi. 
The old practice was that a man’s self acquisitions should go to his sisters and their 
children r. e. to his own TAvnzhi i e. to his mother’s issue- Tim want of power to dis¬ 
pose of self-acquired property by Will is acutely felt in North Malabar: A inan cannot 
marry in his own “Vamsham” or “Kulam.” A man cannot marrv any member in his de¬ 
ceased wife’s tnrnwAI. 


I would adhere to tho custom of polygamy. I would ieduce the marriacreable 
age of a girl to 12. I object to any change of existing custom. If a man’s self ucqui. 
sitions go to his wife and children, the tarawad property would not bo recruited, kara- 
navans would notelucate anandaravans. children would not be submissive to karanavau. 
Separate property of a last survivor in a tarawad, I would give to his wife and children, 
f do not wish adirtery to be punishable as an offence. Iam not the karanavau of niv 
tarawAd. My karanavau is my uncle. 1 don’t think it, is just, that a man’s self acquisitions 
should go to his kAranavan. I think they should go to his own TAvazhi. If a karanavan had 
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no taraw&d property, nevertheless by his own personal exertions, lie would support tlie 
members. I affirm that a kiranavan is under a personal obligation to maintain his tarawad 
members, even if there be no tarawad property. 

Taken down by vie in the presence, of the Commission; read over to the witness 
who understands English and admitted by him to be correct . 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Tel! i cherry, 
21st May 1891. 


Witness No. 3. 

KOROTH RAMUNNl. 

Marumakkathuyam Tig ait. Age 80. — Tellicherry. 

I have sent in my answers to tho interrogatories sent to me. I was a Vakeel. 1 
am now a Municipal Councillor and Bench Magistrate. Amongst Tiyatts tdli is sometimes 
tied by males. In such case the man is the intended husband. In other cases the mother or 
the sister of the intended husband is the person who ties. If no husband has been fixed on, 
either the mother, sister, or brother of the girl will tie the tali. The relation of husband ami 
wife is not created by the Tali-kettu-kalyanam. That is created by the following ceremony 
called Mangalam which I have described in my answers. The Manyalam is performed even 
when the intended husdand tics the t/lli. The genera! custom here is for one man and woman 
10 cleave together for life. 

I think a permissive marriage law is very desirable for Murumakkailiay am people. 
All the respectable people desire it. It ought to bo made compulsory I think. I should 
prefer that registration of marriage should be allowed after celebration of marriage in the 
customary form. 

I agree that in case of intestacy the self acquired property should go to wife ami 
children. I would give no share lo (lie Tarawad. Tho wife and children should exclude 
Attal-adakkakar. A man in consideraii<m of the old Maruimikkiithayain usage will rarely 
give part of his self-acquisitions to his tarawad. 1 think the major-'tv are in favour of leaving 
self-acquisitions to wife and children. 

Now few know the Shastras, and on a small disagreement ignorant men will dismiss 
their ‘wivos.’ People who know tho Shastras will only divorce on ground of adultery. Steal¬ 
ing the husband’s property is also regarded as a sufficient reason of divorce. A Tiyan wo¬ 
man if she leaves her husband without good reason would not be associated with. She 
would not be put out of caste. Dor conduct would be considered reprehensible. This would 
apply equally to the 'husband’ if ho dismissed his ‘wife’ without cause. All his or her relations 
who supported tho misconduct would be liable to the same inconvenience. The custom is 
that a man should only have one ‘wife’ at a time. Some men marry more than one. It is not 
proper in my opinion. In tho case of barenness of the first ‘wife’ a second marriage is excusa¬ 
ble. Amongt Tiyatis tho only division is into Makkathayam and Marumakkathayam. 
There are instances of intermarriage between Makkath&yam and Marumakkathayam 
Tiyans. There is no caste objection. Amongst Tiyans, a man cannot marry in his deceased 
wife’s tarawad as far as I have seen. 

Amongst Tiyans a Karanavan is not justified in spending Tarawad property in 
supporting the Anandaravan’s wife and children Tf the Karanavan is pleased with the 
exertions of the Anandaravan he will sometimes do so. 
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A girl who had not the tali-kcttu performed before puberty would bo an out-caste. 
The Karauavan’s consent is not indispenable to form a valid sambandbam. Acting without 
liU consent would be considered as insubordination. 

I am the karauavan of my tarawad. Tliere is only one t&vazhi. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the mine*# and 
admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, ) H. M. WI NT liRBOTHA M, 

l'2tid Mav 1891.) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 4 

korOth kannan. 

Marumalikatluh/am Tiyan.—Aye 44. — Tellicherry. — 1st Crude Pleader. 

1 have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. The last witness is my father. 

I disagree with some parts of his statement. 1 am not in favour of legislation to provide a 
legal form of marriage. I would give Marumakkathayam people the power to dispose of 
i heir sell-acquisitions hy Will. My father has given more than half his property to his 
children, including myself, by a gift which lie cannot revoke. The ‘wife’ may terminate a 
Sutnbandham whenever sho likes with her karanavan’s, father’s, or brother’s consent. I have 
not known of an instance of divorce without such consent. People would desire that the 
existing form of marriage should bo legalized. In my opinion legislation is necessary for 
tlr.it purpose. Cases of polygamy amongst Tiyans are rare. 1 think adultery and bigamy 
■ night to be made punishable in ease of Marumakkathayam Tiyans. The law of succession 
to self-acquired property sh mid not bo altered in favour of wife and children, but in 
favour of the Tavaxhi as against tho Karan a van. 

The whole of my father’s property is self-acquired property, lie has only one 
parnniba which is Taraw&d property. 

At every marriage among Marumakkathayam Tiyans in North Malabar a sum of 
money called Kduam is paid by the husband to tho Karauavan of the woman. In case the 
woman terminates the cohabitation without reason this sum is recoverable from the 
woman’s karanavan. I have acted in several cases in which the Kdnam has been so re¬ 
covered by civil suit. The Kunam varies from 40 up to 500 fanams within my knowledge. 
1 have taken my father’s house-name because he protected and educated me. Two or 
throe others of the leading families of Tiyans have done the same. My mature opinion is 
idiat legislation to legalize marriage is desirable. I think it would be more just that the 
guardianship of children should vest in the father rather than in the karauavan. 1 don’t 
think it can bo said that as a rule karanavans love their Anandaravans as much as fathers 
love their children. Fathers will generally look after their children better than the child¬ 
ren’s kar.m (Van would- Cases are commou in which several tavazhis of Tiyans live in the 
same tarawad house under one kfirau ivan, who is a more distant relativo to tho junior 
members than a maternal uncle. Children who get property from their father often live 
separately from their Tarawad. Such cases are rare, because there are not many fathers who 
hav.'self-acquisitions to dispose of. Those who have self-ncquisitio >s usually provido for 
wife ami childreu by gift inter vivos. It is because such gift is surrounded with difficulties 
ihatl desire testainontary power. I should provido if I could for my wife and children, 
and for my own Tdvazhi. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, | H. M. WINTERBOTB AM, 

22nd May 1891. J Collector and Commissisoner. 



Witness No. 5. 

MAdAVIL RAMITNNr VAIDIYAR. 

Tiruvangad amsc.m—»gc 24. 

Am a privato individual. I have submitted answers to tlie interrogatories of the 
Commission The majority of the poopio are against the proposed legislation. One or two 
persons, that is I mean a few, may be in favour of it. I consider the present marriage in 
North Malabar to be sufficiently binding. As a‘husband’ can turn away his ‘wife’ in case of 
adultery, I don’t think adultery need be made punishable. I object altogether to registration 
•»l' marriage. 1 object to divorce being rendered impossible except by a Civil suit. I dosin' 
testamentary power over solf-acquisitons, because a gift inter vivos may lead to difficulties. 
In case of ‘wife’ and children who have received such a gift proving dis-.bedient then 
is no way of re-calling it. In most cases in North Malabar the ‘wife’ lives with the ‘husband’ 
in his house or tarawad. This, no doubt, resembles the Makkath/Wnm practice. 

What I have heard is that a girl who had not undergone t&likattu before puberiv 
would be an outeaste. A man can never marry a woman in his deceased wife’s t lira wild, or 
an} 1 ' woman in his own tarawad however remote the relation. I never heard any one say¬ 
ing that legislation was nccossary to legalize marriage, before the Honorable Mr. Sankaran 
Nair introduced his Bill. Nor did I ever hear any one say that he wanted testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions. 

Taken down by me in the presence, of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Matayalam and admitted by him to bo correct. 

Tellicheny, i H. M. W INI' K H BOTH A M, 

2‘2nd May 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 6. 

manakkAdan KUNYAMBU. 

Slarumakkathay a m Tiyan—Age 62—Kadirur ainsam, Kvttayum, Taluk 

[ have sent in answers to the interrogatories of the Commission. I am the senior 
Anaudaravan in my tarawAd. There arc 4 t&vazhis. Each tavazhi is in a separate house. 
All the houses are tarawAd houses. 1 have nothing to add to what I have recorded in my 
answers, 

Taken, down by me, in the presence of the. Commission ; rend orer h> the witness in 
Sin loyal am and admitted by him■ to be correct. 

Tellicherry, ^ H. M WI NT EH BOTHAM. 

22nd May 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner 

Witness No. 7. 

chandroth kunhi ghandu nambiar. 

Paniyannur amsam — Kottuyam— age 62 —• Manager of Tarawad. 

The ceremony called ‘l’uda rnuri’ creates the relation of ‘husband’ and ‘wife.’ The 
custom is for the ‘wife’ to live with the ‘husband’ in bis house. They generally cleave together 
For life. The grounds of divorce are adultery, or disobedience. I object to a form of mar¬ 
riage being provided by law. There will be confusion under two systoms of inheritance. 
Self-acquired property will never come to the Tarawad, We have an example of the evils 






among tlie Marumakkathayam Mappillas. They are constantly involved in litigation from 
which the Naira are free. The ‘Puda muri’ is the 5th of the 8 forms of marriage allowed to 
Hindus. There is no religious element in the ceremony. I have never heard of a North 
Malabar Ma r 11 m akkat h ay am woman leaving her 'husband’ for any reason. Nor have I hoard 
of 'husband’ sending away his 'wife’ except on sufficient grounds. 

Fathers generally provide for their children from self-acquisitions according to 
their pleasure. I am a Htliani and a Malikhana holder. If a marriage law were made com¬ 
pulsory I should have no objection to it. However I don’t want to turn into Makkath&yam. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in M«- 
I ay alum and admitted by him to he correct 

Tellicherry, \ H. M. WINTERBOTHAM. 

22nd May 1891 1 ' . Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 8. 

KIZHUREDAM KUNHI RAMAN VAZHUNAVAR. 

Veliambra a ms am—Kottayam Taluk — Age 34. 

,Vm a Stliani and Manager of the tarawad, though I am not the Karanavan. I now 
submit my answers to the interrogatories. 

Karanavan’s consent is not necessary to enable a woman to terminate a Sambandham. 
There is no restriction on capricious divorce. That is true for both Nayars and Tiyans. 
There are many cases of polygamy and it is regarded as unobjectionable. I tliink there 
should be a marriage law made compulsory ou every one; so as to avoid the confusion of 
two systems of inheritance in one and tho same tarawad. I can’t say how the majority would 
vote on tho question of a permissive marriage Jaw. Of those I asked, some favoured it and 
some were against it. In case of the marriage of a minor girl I should wish that her father 
should be regarded as joint-guardian with her Karanavan. 

In case of intestacy I should wish half the self-acquired property to go to wife and 
children and half to the deceased’s own t&vazhi, not to tho Karanavan as at present. Most 
people would like the existing law to bo altered so that self-acquisitions might go to one’s 
own tavazhi instead of the tarawad as at present. I would not do away with any existing 
caste or other customary restrictions on marriage. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the ; rend over to the witness in 

Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Telliclieny, h H. M. W1NTJSRB0THAM, 

22 nd May 1891 J Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 9. 

A. NARAYANAN NAMBIYAR, B.A. B.L., 

Nittur — Tellicherry—age 23—High Court Vakeel practising at Tcllicherry. 

I am not the Karanavan of my tarawad. I have submitted liiv answers to the in¬ 
terrogatories. By ‘marriage’ in answer 20 1 mean ‘Puda-muri.’ Polygamy is very rare 
now. There is no class of Marumakkathayam people who wish for a permissive marriage 
law. If the act regulated marriage relation only I should have no objection. I am opposed 
to its interfering with inheritance. There is no necessity for a law of marriage. It is not 
necessary to restrict divorce. I consider that the father is the guardian of his children, and 
the practice of the country supports this. If tho father is not the legal guardian of his 
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i-iiildiou the legislature ought to make him 30 . 1 think a judicial decision to this effect 

would suffice, if we could get it. It was a High Court decision which declared that th* guar¬ 
dianship vested in tho K3raaavan. If this cannot be set aside, I would resort to legisla¬ 
tion to make the father guardian. 

Taken down by me in the 'presence oj the Commission, read orrr ltil.hr witness who 
n mb:islands English and admitted by him to he correct. 

Tellicherry, j H M. WI NTER BOTH A M, 

22nd Ma y 1891. ) Collector and Co mm ww ion er . 


Witness No. 10. 

KALLAT RAMUNN1. 

Marumakkathrnjnm Tigan- -aye 50 

Native of A njarakkandi, Chirakkal Have resided at Tollicliervy for nearly 20 
vears. Member of the District and Taluk Boards. Privato individual. I have sent in my 
answers to tho interrogatories. In regard to my answer to question 44, 1 wish to say that I 
would not fetter tho power of testamentary disposition in any way. I don’t find any person in 
favour of existing custom as to self-acquisitions. One parly wants to leave them to wife and 
children. Another party wants to leave solf-acquisitious to the T&vazhi. Neither party likes 
ilio Karanavan to got the self-acquisitions. The Marumakkat.li3.yam Tiyaus are only found 
between Kavai Rivor and Kota (or Murat) river. Every where else the Tivans follow 
Makkatliayam. A man can neither marry in his own taraw3d nor his deceased wife’s tarawdd. 
I. think most. Marumakkath3yarn fathers would like their self acquisitions and separate pro¬ 
perty to go to their wives aud children. 

Taken down by me in the.'presence of the Commission ; read over to the. witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, 7 11 M. WINTERBOTIIAM, 

22nd May 180 1.5 Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 11. 

KATHERI-EDATIIIL KOLASIJERI KUNYI KANNAN JMAMBIYAR. 

Nittdr ainsum—Kottayam Taluk—Age 40—Manager of tarawad. 

Am the K3ranavan. I have six children—3 sons and 3 daughters—living with me 
in the taraw3d house. 1 have sent in uiy answers to the interrogatories. Answer 25:—If the 
woman and her K3ranavan agiee, the woman can terminate Sambatulhani without any just 
cause. Answer 32:—I mean that tho man aud wife generally cleave together till death. I 
have heard many people express a strong objection to changing tho old custom. The 
Karanavan is the legal guardian of the tarawad children and 1 would huvo him remain so 
l have heard no one express an opinion favourable to tho proposed legislation. I have con¬ 
sulted about 50 Nayars. The sons of a Sudra have no right to offer pindas for their father at 
Tirunelli in Wyn3d. Anandaravans alone can offer such pinda. Nambudris form Snmbandham 
with women in my division of caste Sons do offer the pinda but they have no proper authority 
to do so. One of my daughters lives with her 'husband/ the other two are not vet ‘married.’ 

Taken down by me in the presence, of the. Commission ; read, over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be. correct. 

Tellicherry, 

22nd May, 1891 




H. M- VVINTERBOTTIAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 12. 

NINGAL^RI KUNYAMBU NAMBIYAR. 

Kandankunnu Amsam, Kottayam.- — Age. 48—Adhigari of the Amsam. 

Am Kilranavan of my Taraw&d. I have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. 
A woman cannot effect a divorce without the consent of her Karanavan and Bandhus. The 
consent of the Bandhus (relatives) is requisite. They would he displeased with tho Karana¬ 
van if their consent was not obtained. I have never known an instance of capricious divorce. 
If a woman terminated Sambandham without grounds, her people would not associate with 
her. She would be regarded as an outcaste and then she would not be allowed to enter 
the temple. Such a case lias never happenod so far as I know. Question 38;—What 1 
mean is that in our caste brido and bridegroom could never go together to the Sub-Regis¬ 
trar’s office. I don’t want a law that would force us to go to court for divorce. 

1 have got one son. He is 20. I have educated him from his birth. There may be 
about 2,000 Marumakkathayam people in my amsam. I have never heard any of them say 
that thoy wanted a marriage law. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Tellicherry, i H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

22nd May 1891 j Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 13. 

P. V. KUNYAMBU. 

Pinardi amsam—Age 40 — Tellichery — 2nd Grade Pleader—Municipal Councillor. 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. What Nayara call 'Puda 

ruuri”, wo Tiyans call "Mangalam”. It is not a binding marriage in the legal sense. 

Amongst Tiyans the union generally lasts for life. I want a form of marriage to be legaliz¬ 
ed by law. Polygamy is raro amongst Tiyans- T think it should bo put a stop to by 

legislation compulsorily. I would have “.Mangalam” dissolublo oil reasonable grounds. I 

should consider reasonable grounds to be (1) Adultery (2) incurable and loathesome disease 
(3) habitual disagreement of temper. See my answer 42. The practice is to reserve a por¬ 
tion of self-acquisitions for tho tarawid. I believe £ is thought a proper portion. My in¬ 
clination would be to give the whole to wife and children, and that is the tendency among 
the educated classes 1 believe. 


I would exclude the Kiiranavan from guardianship altogether. Cases of inter¬ 
ference by KArauavun with tho father’s de facto guardianship are very rare. I never heard 
of a case except one where the Kitranavau wanted to get the infant’s property. 1 think for 
the last 20 years the majority of the educated Tiyans havo been desiring legislation in the 
direction of Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s Bill. Twenty years ago Mr. Churia Kanaran, deceased 
Deputy Collector, advocated a reform of this nature in communication with Mr. Robinson C.S. 
I suppose about 5 per cent of the respectable Tiyans are educated and enlightened. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted hy him to be correct. 

H. M. WJNTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner . 


Tellicherry, 
23rd May 1891. 
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Witness No. 14. 


KANAKATHIDATH1L KR1SHNAN VAZHUNAVAR. 

Gannavum amsam — Kotlayam—Age 60. 

1 have sent in today my answers to interrogatories. I am Tar,a wail Karanavan— 
Private individual. Amongst Nairs the Puda-inuri union is a valid marriage. Most of such 
unions last lor life. It is quite sufficient to leave tilings as they arc. No legislation is 
necessary. Cases of polygamy are rarely found. Such liberty is necessary. No special ground 
is needed to justify polygamy. A woman should not have equal liberty with the man in this 
respect. Fathers customarily provide for their children from self-acquisitions. The relatives 
i.uoht to be consulted in such eases. Some fathers provide for children without consulting 
relatives. Usage now freely allows a man to make Wills. No legislation is required to 

authorize it. 1 should wish my wife and children to have a share of my property in 

ruse I die intestate. 

The wife should live where the husband wishes. If there is a conflict between 

husband and Karanavan sho should do what the Karanavan wishes. 1 never heard of 

a Karanavan claiming possession of children as against the father. 1 have never heard 
unv Nairs or Tiyans express a wish for a marriage law. The Nambudiris form 
Sambaudham with women in my caste. They go through all the forms of a Puda-muri ; 

I am a Samuntau by caste. The females who form puda-inuri with Nainbudris, will 
not live with the Nambudiri in his house. Generally our females form 'puda-inuri’ with 
Natnbudiris. When a Nambfidiri cohabits with a lady of a Kovilagam I don’t know 
whether ho does so by pnda-muri ceremony. The 'puda-inuri’ ceremony is as binding on 
n Nambudiri as on a Nair- When the Nambudiri foirns a union with a Samantlian female 
the- female and her children will live in her Tarawad house, and tho Tara wad maintains 
ilio Nambudiri 'husband.’ 

The term ‘Kiriyam’ Nair is never used by North Malabar Nairs in speaking of 
themselves. Two main divisions arc into Agatha Charnavar and Puratha Charnavar. 
There are Charnavar attached to each Kovilagam in North Malabar. Tho Nairs of North 
Malabar will generally consider that they are attached to one or other of the Kbvilagams. 
A man will say that he is sU-kflran. (adherent) of such-and-such a Kovilagam If a mail is al- 
karanof a Kovilagam it is that Kovilagam which should settle all his caste disputes. Tho 
Kovilagams exercise that jurisdiction even now. The ' Madavan ’ division recognizes 
Nambudiris as their BjamUnan. Nevertheless even in such cases the Kovilagam has the 
supreme jurisdiction in matters of caste. Every Nair will be under the jurisdiction of 
<>m- or other of the Kovilagams in North Malabar. There are three Kovilagams— 
Chiiukkal, Kotfnyam and Kadathunad, in North Malabar. 

For the Tiyans the Ohirakkal Rajah lias appointed a mail to exercise jmisdiction in 
caste disputes. Uis title is 'Mannanar.’ lie has jurisdiction in C’hirakkal, Kudathatnd 
and Kottiivam. Amongst Nairs petty caste disputes arc settled by tho Xudu-Yazhis 
(chieftains.) There is an appeal from them to the Kovilagam. 

Taken down by me ill the presence of the Commission ; read veer la the witness in 
A liiliiijalnm and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Tellicl.erry, 1 H. M. VYINTERBOTJIAM, 

ddiin May 1801 . 3 Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 15. 

PANANGADAN RAMAN. 

J'irnraiajijd amsam — Kotlayam—age 67.—High Court l akil practising at Telhchcrry. 

Am a a. a., b.l. I have submitted uiy answers to the interrogatories. In the eyes of tho 
I,aw, the “Mangalarn” of Tiyans is nit a binding marriage. The ‘husband’ can divorce without 
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reason. The ‘wife’ now does not exerciso this power. There is a suit for restitution of conju¬ 
gal rights now pending in Tellicherry, the woman having refused to live with her husband 
while undivorced. Amongst Tiyans the union of a man and woman usually lasts for life. I am 
in favour of a permissive form of marriage being provided by Law. There are many cases of 
polygamy amongst the Tiyans. I have heard what the last witness (14th) has said about the 
“ Mannaui'ir As regards Tellicherry none of us would acknowledge the Mannauar’s juris¬ 
diction. Wo look up to certain elders who are called ‘‘Caste Karanavans’'. Certain taraw&ds 
possesss this right of Karauuvanship. There would be no dispute as to who they are. I don’t 
myself know how many there are. There are some instances of a Marumakkathayam Tiyathi 
(female) being given in marriage to a Makkathayum Tiyan in South Malabar. There is generally 
some reluctance on our part to countenance such unions. We regard the Makkathfiyam Tiyans 
of South Malabar as somewhat beneath the North Malabar Tiyans, not because they follow Mak- 
kathay&m but because their social position is considered inferior. I find that the general 
feeling amongst the Tiyans here is that self-acquisitions should go to widow and children. 
Gifts inter vivas are often deferred till a tuan is on his death-bed. It is then often too late 
and children are thus left unprovided for. Cases of persons dying and leaving self-acquired 
property undisposed of are numerous. I think the practice is for about one half of self¬ 
acquisitions to be given to the children by gifts inter vivos. 

Our objection to inter marriage with South Malabar Tiyans, may be because in South 
Malabar Tiyans and Ishuvaus are found and we are not sure which is which. 

Taken down by me in tlic presence oj the Commission, read over to the. witness who 
nuilerstands Enylish and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, v H. M. WINTEH BOTHAM, 

2okd May 1801. $ Collector and Commissioner. 


"Witness No. 16. 

EDACIltilU K UN NATH A KRISHNAN NAYAR. 

Age 21. 2nd School Master at l’uyyoli Mission School. I requested permission to give 
evidence before the Commission. Our “I’udamuri” I consider to be a valid marriage but the 
I.aw does not consider it to be so. I wart a permissive form of marriage, but I object to some 
of the details of tlit) Bill. I object to registration, and I would wish tlie present customary 
restrictions as to consanguinity and affinity to be entered in the Bill. In cases of intestacy 
not more than half of self-acq,iisitious should go to wife and children and the balance to the 
itirawiVl. I should like to have a law of divorce which would not compel a resort to a court. 
The reasonable grounds of a divorce, I consider to be adultery, disobedience and contagious 
disease lasting for one your. I took part in the public meeting at Bnyyoli. The copy of the 
Proceedings of the Meeting now shown me is in ;uy hand writing. I would prohibit polygamy. 
I am not pn pared to suggest how divorce could be hud without resort to a Court. 1 would 
wish the father to be the guardian of wife and children. That is all I have to say. 

I don’t at all want any part of the self-acquisitions to go to the Karanavan. I 
ihiuk half u£ self-acquisitions should go to a man’s own T&vazhi. I have passed the Middle 
School Examination. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness 
who understands Enylish and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, 

23ed May 1891. 




U. M. WINTEKBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 17. 

CHEMBRA EDATHIL KANARAN NAMBIAR- 

Age 20. I am au anandarnvan managing taraw&d affairs. I belong to Maniyur 
am sain, Kurutnbranad Taluk. I wish to represent that the people of Maniyur want no legis¬ 
lative change in their existing customs. The proposed changes would promote quarrels 
between sons and nephews. They now get on together in a way, without inconvenience. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness m 
Malay alum and admitted by him to be correct. 

Teiliclierry. - H. M. WINTER HOTHAM. 

23ud May 1891 ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 13. 


MANAKKADAN RAMUNNI. 

Age 56—Marnmakkathayam Tiyan—Petition writer , Tellichcrry 

What Nairs call •' Puda-muri ” the Titans call “ Mangalam ”. It is not a valid 
marriage iu law, but it is so according to social rules. I am in favuur of a form of marriage 
beiu" legalized. IE a Tiyan has taken one woman to wife by “ Mangalam ’ ceremony, 
he will not go through that ceremony with a second woman while the first marriage is 
subsisting- In such cases a second woman merely has the status of a concubine. I think a 
husband should bo guardian of his wife and children and should maintain them. Personal 
attendance of the bride before the Registrar might be dispensed with, .1 think. Wife’s 
father’s brother’s children, and wife’s grand-father’s brother’s children are within the 
prohibited degrees. The Bill should recognize that all customary restrictions as to con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity should be retained. 

The Tiyathia of South Mn’abar have no objection to form “ Mangalam ” with a 
Marumakknthftyam Tiyan of North Malabar. The MiirumukkathA am Tiyatlii of North 
Malabar may marry a Maruraakkatb&yiwn Tiyan of South Malabar, but she ought not to marry 
nn Izliuvau. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be corre<t. 

Tellicherry, ) H. M. WINTBRBOTDAM, 

22nd May 1891.) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 19. 

KUNYAM Vi'l'TIL RAMAN NAYAR. 

Sivapuram amsam, Kottayam Taluk. Age 45. Adhigari and Karanavan of Tarawad. 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. The Majority are opposed to 
legislation iu the direction of Mr. Sankarnn Nayar’s Bill. A few persona may he in favour 
of it. I nm opposed to any legislation even if permissive. I strongly obj'ct to any change 
,n the old custom. The “ Pudu.nuri ” is I think a sufficient marriage. If that is to be 
legalized I have no objection. If marriage wore lega izod m such a way as nut to interfere 
with the present rule of succession I should not mind. I am in favour of polygamy on 
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proper grounds. Divorce should not be allowed except on sufficient grounds. I have never 
heard of a capricious divorce in my amsam. The sufficient grounds are adultery, incurable 
disease, disobedience, lunacy. A woman cannot divorce without her K&ranavan’a approval, 
nor cau a man divorce without his K&ranavan’s approval. I think the K&raoavan should 
be the guardian of ali children in his tarawad. If a K&ranavan sees that a father 
neglects his children, the K&ranavan will remove them to the tarawad house. I can’t 
give any instance of the K&ranavan having done this. The KAranavan’e right to take 
the children from the father should be maintained when the interest of the children require 
it. I consider that a Kftranavau is bound to maintain all the children in his tarawftd, even 
if he has no taraw&d property. 

I have three male Anandaravans living with me. All are married and two of them 
have children. They have no self-acquired property. I maintain all of them. My only niece 
and her four children ard living with her husband in his house. This is in accordance with 
the general practice iu North Malabar. Those who spoke to me in favour of the Bill are 
mostly Tiyans, very few Nayars. I heard 14th witness’ evidence. I agree with him that 
every Nayar is under the jurisdiction of one or the other of the Kovilagams in matters of 
caste dispute. It is only in important cases that the matter will be referred to the Kovi- 
lagatn. Iu small matters the caste men of the locality settle the dispute. 

Taken down by me in the 'presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, T H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

23rd May 1891. j Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 20. 

MANIK6TH KfiLAN. 

Marumakkathdyam Tiyan. 

Am an Anandaravan in my tarawad. MaMnjanmam amsam, Kottayam Taluk. Age 55 
Am an astrologer. I have submitted my answers to the intrerrogatories. The few in iavour 
of the Bill are mostly Tiyans. Of the educated Tiyans the majority are in favour of it i. e. 
a majority of those to whom I have spoken. 

I would give one-third of a man’s self-acquisitioDS to his wife and children if he 
died iutestate. In general I would have the father guardian of his children, but I would 
maintain iu the K&rauavan power to interfere in the intorests of the wife and children. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

• Tellicherry, I H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

23rd May 1801. J Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 21, 

payanAdan kunyi kannan. 

Dharmatam Amsam , Kottayam Taluk—Age 47. 

Am Karauavan managing tarawad. I have sent in my answers to the intterogato- 
ries. Answor 44 (5):—I mean if wife and children do not live with the husband and father 
when he wishes them to do so, they ought not to be able to claim maintenance from him. 
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Answer 40:—I should wish all customary restrictions on murrriage to be maintained other¬ 
wise I am in favour of the Bill. 

Taken down by vie in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to ha correct. 

Tellicherry, | H. M. W1NTEU BOTHAM, 

23kd May 1891 3 Collector and Commissioner . 


Witness No. 22. 


PUVADAN CHERIA RAMAN. 

Age r>3—Marumaklcatfniyarn Tiyan — 2nd Grade Pleader — Cannanore — Native, Amsam is 

Mailanjanmam , Kottayam. 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories today. I havo read Mr. Logan’s 
account of tho marriage ceremonies of Tiysns at Pages 1G and 17 of Appendix 1. 1 do not 
consider it accurate. I think there would be no diversity in marriage ceremony in 
North Malabar among Tiyaus. 

I say that the Talikettu Kitlyanam and the ‘Mangalam’ take place as one ceremony 
o'i the day of marriage in all cases where the future husband has been fixed upon. 1 don’t 
know the term “ AdaytUam” as applied to the payment showing conclusion, of the bargain. 
I call that “ Kiluam ” aud I say the proper minimum amount is eleven fannies. The 
groom will not bo accompanied by two men, but ouly by one man. What is stated about 
the uncle’s son is correct. After tho wedding-feast, the bride’s party counts the guests, 
and the bridegroom’s Taudan then pays the bride’s Karanavan a sutn calculated tit one 
or two famous per head. This is called " Kanyi-K&natn ” and will sometimes amount to a 
large sum. I know of suits having been brought to recover this Kanyi Kanam when the 
wile has deserted the husband without sufficient grounds. Such suits have always been 
dismissed. The amount, or part of it, is often recovered by arbitration amongst tho caste 
people. There are variations as to the amount paid as f Kanam ” in the sense T use tlie word. 

Iant in favour of legislation to legalize marriage. I think a majority of the Tiyans 
both educated and uneducated are in favour of marriage being legalized. Those who have 
large tarawfld property oppose it. I should say 70 per cent of the Tiyans are in favour of ir 
In the majority of cases the tali-kettu takes place before a husband is fixed upon, been 11*0 
the tUli-kottu must be performed before tho girl attains puberty. According to ancient, 
practice the tali would always be tied by a barber-woman. The practice of getting it tied by 
the proposed husband dates from about 30 years back, -and was introduced by Mr. Chttria 
Knnttran (Deputy Collector) supported by Kami Bappu, merchant, and all the chief Tiyan 
officials. We Tiyans never term marriage as Mangalam. Mangalam is a new-fangled term. 
The proper word is “ Pou-Vazhcha ”. When we say Kalvanain, we mean Tali-kcttu-'Kalva- 
natn. Fathers possessing self-acquired property generally settle from [ to ^ on their wife 
and children. Some persons give all their self-acquisitions to the wife ami children. Suite 
give all to the taraw&d. The father in uiy opinion should bo guardian of his children 
De facto he is now generally the guardian. Where the father ill-treats his children 1 would 
reserve for the Karauavan a power of interference. 

If the new Act forbade polygamy, I should still wish for ir. If adultery bo tnnde 
the only ground on which a wife can be divorced, I should still wish fur it. Tho ceremony 
called ‘‘ pen-vazheha ” will never be undergone with a second woman while the first, ‘wife’ 
is alive. If a Tiyan takes a second woman during his wife’s life, she is never brought into 
the same house with tho ‘wife’ and is merely regarded as a concubine. She is called 
Veipp&ti. The connection is called “ Vilaratn Kayruga”. I think polygamy may be prohi¬ 
bited. In North Malabar a woman never at any time has been allowed to take two husbands 
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at once. The Tiyau wife in North Malabar customarily lives with the husband and the husband 
maintains and educates the children. She never lives in the tarawad except for taraw&d 
necessity and witli her husband s permission. 

Adultery is the only reasonable ground of divorce. Some few consider that “bad 
tenner ” is a sufficient ground of divorce. The caste Ivaranavans sometimes permit a divorce 
for incompatibility of temper. Sometimes a second ‘marriage’ is permitted where the 1st 
‘wife’ lias an incurable disease. 

When the Kiinam is paid at a wedding, a middle-man called Nadukdran proclaims 
“a youth (naming him) of such and such au Illam is hereby married to such and such a 
.ni l of such and such an Illam” The one form of marriage known as “Pen Vazhcha” prevails 
amongst all North Malabar Tiyans as the only recognized proper ‘marriage.’ All I desire is 
that the approved incidents of marriage should be attached by law to our Tiyan marriage, 
in the simplest possible way. 

I would retain the customary restrictions as to consanguinity or affinity. Marriages are 
never or very seldom contracted by an Anandaravan without the Karunavan’s consent. When 
a man divorces his ‘wife,’ his Karanavuu communicates the fact to tho wife’s Karanavan in the 
presence of witnesses. This is called “ Nyayam Kodukka,” or “&charam tirkka.” 

Taken down by me in the 'presence of the Commission ; read over to the ivitness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Cuimanore, | H. M. WINTERBOTH AM, 

25tu May 1891.) Collector and Commissioner , 

Witness No. 23. 

kArAi krishnan. 

Manimaklcathdyam Tiyan —Aye 38 — Tellicherry Amsam — Sub-Registrar of Cannanore. 

1 have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. I have heard Mr. Puvaden 
Raman’s statement. 1 concur in his account of the Tiyans’ usages. In all important respects 
I agree with his opinion as to the expediency of legislation to legalize marriage. 

A woman can terminate a union by simply leaving, and stopping away from, her 
husband for a year—one Onam and Yislui. If the husband wants to get rid of his wife he 
simply sends her away from the house. I would make adultery the only ground for divorcing 
a wife. On decease of a wife intestate, I would have her self-acquisitions go to her children 
only and would thus prevent tho possibility of the husband giving his share to offspring by a 
second marriage. I would have the power of making a wall free of any restriction. In 1878 
my father gave mo and my sister some landed property representing about | of his self- 
acquisitions. The rest went to the tarawad. People usually now leave from j to f to tho 
children. Something is generally reserved for the tarawad. The present inclination of 
fathers is to give the whole of their self-acquisitions to their children. In case of a man be- 
iijo- the last member of his divided tavazln I would have his property go to the attal-adakka- 
kar and not to his children. 

Taken down by me in the presence, of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Cannanore, / H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

25th May 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 24 

MiMBEYIL sankaran MARAR. 


Age 32—Puzhddi Amsam — Chirdkkal. 


Am a second Grade Vakeel practising in Cannanore. Am a Matriculate. I think 
legalization of marriage is generally desired by the Marar, V&riyar, Pisharfidi and Narnbi' 
Khans (temple Nayars) and by Nayars generally, by such of them as are educated. I can’t 
.speak about the uneducated. I should say 20 per cent, of the above named classes are edu¬ 
cated. I am the Karanavan of my tarawad. 'Puda-muri’ is considered by my class, Mitr/ir, 
to be the proper form of marriage. When Nambudiris and Patters contract a union with a 
woman of the Marar, Vftriyar, PishfLrorli and Nambislian caste, it is by ‘ Puda-muri.’ 

L cannot say whether our women would like to give up the present practice of consorting 
with Brahmans. The Brahman will call himself the “Bhart&va” (husband) of the woman. 

1 think both Nambudiris and Patters would do so. Where a woman’s consort is a Brahman 
she will generally live in her own tarawlld house. There is no objection to one of our women 
living with her Nambudiri consort in a Nambudiri ilium. In such cases her food is given 
to her by the Nambndiri females, as she cannot enter the kitchen. Where a man is the last 
member of a divided tavazhi, I think the claim of the attal-adakkakar should prevail over 
that of the children. In case of intestacy I think tho self-acquisitions should go to children 
and tarawad half and half. I would allow the Karanavan's right of guardianship to prevail 
where a father abused his right by neglecting or illtreating the children. 

I think adultery should bo tho only recognized ground of divorce. Desortion by 
either party for one year is now accepted as a sufficient divoi co. I think it would be rather 
better to abolish this practice, and I believe that to be the general wish. I object to the pro¬ 
visions as to registration because our women object to go to public offices. To obtain the 
attendance of the Registrar entails expense and most of our classes are very poor. Speak¬ 
ing for the MiVAr, a man might marry into his deceased wife’s tarawad. I don’t know 
about the other divisions. Marriages are generally contracted by a man with his K&ranavan’s 
consent. As to divorce the Karanavan is not always consulted. His assent is not indispens¬ 
able. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 


Cannanore, 
25th May 1891. 


} 


H. M. W1NTEKB0THAM, 

Collector and Commissioner . 


Witness No. 25.. 

kunnatha manayil subramanian tirumtjnbu. 

Ag e 50 _ Payyanur Amsam—Chirakkal Taluk—Karanavan of the tarawad — Maru- 

makkathdyam Nambudiri. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Maruniakkatbayum Nambudiris are just the same as 
w f the Makkathayam Brahmans. We ouly intermarry iu our own U.&mau. (villagos). As all 
the people of the Gramam live close together there is no settled practice as to the wife’s resi¬ 
dence. Sometimes she lives with her husband ; sometimes in her own illam. 

Our marriage ceretnouies are the same as all the Nambudiri Brahmans observe. 
So far as marriage is concerned we are under the ordinary Hindu law. I have janmam pro¬ 
perty paying abo°ut Ks. 200 to Government. I have about 50 tenants, Tiyans and Nayar and 
Idayar. Our people require no new marriage law ; nor do any of my neighbours of other 
castes. Some of my Nayar tenants can read and write. Few of the Tiyan tenants could do 
so, I can only speak for my part of the country. People here, at Cannanore, may want such 
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a law for all l know. Payyanur is 24 miles from Cannanore. Amongst Nayars there may 
be rare cases of adultery on the part of the woman, but it is no where lecognized in North 
Malabar that a Nayar woman should have tw@ husbands at the same time. Polygamy is rare. 
There may be one case in a hundred marriages. I know of no instance now of a Nayar having 
two wives. I knew of a case tome years ago. 

Divorces may bo brought about by a quarrel between the two families, or between 
husband and wife. There is uo rule restricting divorce to any certain ground. Amongst 
the Nayars there is no caste enquiry or punishment if a woman has sexual intercourse with a 
stranger of an equal or higher caste with whom “Puda muri’’ might be contracted. In such 
cases most husbands would seud the woman away. Some husbands might overlook it, for 
some reason or other. Tf a Nayar woman committed adultery with a lower caste-man she 
would be turned out of caste. I have never heard of a Nayar woman having to be out-oasted 
in this way. Most unions among the Nayars last for life. Amongst the higher divisions of 
Nayars and amongst educated men, perhaps 5 per cent may divorce a wife. Amongst the 
lower sort, who indulge in liquor, perhaps 50 per cent change their wives. Nayar divorces 
a o generally caused by litigation between the two tarawads about laud, by quarrels regard¬ 
ing non-contribution to ceremonies, adultery &e. After divorce the father sometimes still 
contributes to the maintenance of the children. Some of the grown-up children will occasion¬ 
ally remain with the father after the mother has been 'divorced. 

Amongst the Marumakkathayam Nainbudiris, there is no objection tot each of the 
adult males in a family marrying a Nambudiri female. Our males like other Nainbudiris 
consort with Nayar females by “ puda niuri,” and exactly the same ceremony is gone 
through whether the husband is a Nambudiri or a Nayar. We Nainbudiris don’t look on it as 
marriage, because there is no Man tram or Kannam (ritual.) Most of the Nayars in my loca¬ 
lity do not settle any property on wife and children by gift inter vivos, because they regard 
their nephew as the proper heir. The number of cases in which the Nayar wife lives in her 
husband’s house may be about equal to the number of cases in which the wife lives in her 
tarawM house. All well-to-do people amongst the Nayars would have their wives living 
with thorn. Amongst the Marumakkathajam Nainbudiris the husband is not the guardian 
of the wife and children. The Kilranavan of tho wife’s natural tarawad is the legal guardian. 
The wife can never bo divorced, or marry again after becoming a widow. No doubt this raises 
great difficulty. There arc many cases in which the wife’s duty to her husband is in conflict 
with her duty to her Karanavan. There is uo help for it. Amongst ns the Marnmakkathil- 
yam Nainbudiris, the wife does not change lier ilia in or gotram by marriage. The husband 
and wife belong to two different gotrams. Tho wife retains her mother’s illarn name. So do 
her children. Amongst the Marumakkathayam Nainbudiris, we have hardly any men with 
self-acquisitions. Wo have got plenty of debts. Self-acquisitions, if there were any, would 
lapse to the illam in case of intestacy, unless the husband made a gift to his wife inter vivos. 
We do occasionally get a Makkatliayam Nambudiri husband to marry a woman in our illams. 
He comes and lives in our graunun, and is supported. Jt entails no disgrace upon him with 
his own family. 

Amongst us the talikattu and the panigrahanam both are necessary parts of Viva • 
ham (marriage.) The talikettu takes place immediately before the p&nigrahanam. The hus¬ 
band lias no right to tie the tali. The mother of the bride ties it. There is no p&nigraha- 
11 am among Sudras. T think the Nayar talikettu was instituted in imitation as far as poss¬ 
ible of the Brahman Vivaham. In the “ puda inuri” there is nothing of a religious nature— 
no religious element. It simply consists of the cloth giving, and gift of money. For the 
t&likettu an auspicious hour must bo fixed and this is a religious element. For tho 
“ puda muri” ceremony there is no necessary Muhurtham, In the “ Vidaram Kayruga” 
there is no cloth given. The “ puda muri” should be celebrated if the union is to be 
regarded as respectable. I know of no case of a Nayar man going through “ puda muri” 
with two women, but there is certainly no objection. In case of “Vidaram kayruga” the 
woman always is visited by I he man at her house. The woman is still called “bli.irya.” 
(she would never be culled Veippati or Concubine. 
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The Kerala-Mah&tmyam, I have seen as a grantham in Tazhekkat mana. It is re¬ 
puted to be tlio composition of Vyasa Risbi. I am a Sanskrit scholar. I have never met 
any reference to the Kerala-MahtUmyum in any Sanskrit book. I have a grantham regard¬ 
ing the bt Anaeliarain supposed to have been composed by Sankarachariar. There is no re- 
lereiice in it to Kerala Mahfttmyam. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malaya lam and admitted by him to he correct. 

Cannanore, ^ H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

-olh May 1891. 5 Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 26. 

POTHflRI KITNYAMBU. 

Second Grade Pleader Cannanare—Aye 34—Puxhddi Amaxam. 

1 have sent in my answers to the questions. I heard Mr. Puvadan Kumijn’s evi- 
denee. T may say that I agree with him on all essential points. I should say that it is al¬ 
ways the barber woman who ties the tali at a Tiyau tfili-kettu. I think the details may 
fluctuate a good deal in different desams. I am an aiiaiidaravan in my tarawiid. Am a Matri¬ 
culate. There are more educated and influential Tiyans iu the vicinity of Cannanore, than in 
tiro rest of the Taluk. Any new custom adopted by the Tiyan community in Cannanore is 
gradually adopted by Tiyans throughout the Taluk. 1 think a majority of the educated Tiyans 
are in favour of the proposed legislation—perhaps 50 per emit, may be. Of tlie uneducated 
some are in favour; others don’t- understand the matter and are neutral. 

Taken down by vie in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
n ndnslands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Caunanore, ' II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

■font May 1801 i Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 27. 

AYTLLATH KUTTRRI ANANDAN NAMBTYAR. 

Aye 11)—Iriveri amsam — Chirakkal—Kd ran avail of Tarawa I. 

Belong to same tarawad as District Muusiff Cliathu Nambivar, but to it divided ta- 
vay.lii. Am adliigari of Iriveri amsam, 8 miles north east*from Cannanore. I have to-day 
submitted my replies to the interrogatories. Pcoplo are satisfied with the existing state 
of things as to marriage customs, and want no change. I have consulted two or four per¬ 
sons and they were of this opinion. People say generally that there is no n< od of a rtiarri- 
ago law. Both Nayars and Tiyans think so. I only speak of my own amsam. There are no 
people in my amsam who have studied English. The population of Iriveri is o000 odd. 

Some fathers provide for their children by gift inter vivas. Only a few do so. They 
will give half of their self-acquisitions to their children. A Nayar woman will never have 
two husbands at the same timo. Cases of polygamy aro very rare. I can’t remember 
a single instance of polygamy in my amsam. I know of an instance in Mauivur amsam. 
There was no justification for it. Both wives lived with him in his own house. He united 
himself to Loth by 'puda-rnuri’ ceremony. That polygamous onion is still com inning. 

The ‘ puda-muri’ is dissoluble at will by the husband. The wife can’t terminate 
the union except with her Karanavan’s and kinsmen’s consent. The union of a man and 
woman, as a rule, lasts for life. I can’t remember a single instance of divorce in my amsam. 
As adliigari I know about all that goes on in my amsam. Incurable disease, disobedience. 
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disability on the part of the liusbaud to inaiutain wife and children properly, adultery on 
part of cither man or woman, are considered reasonable grounds of divorce. There are 
three t&vazhis in my taraw&d divided 30 years ago. The three have now no community of 
interest. My t&vazhi now occupies three separate houses. We have, some of us, received gifts 
of property from our father. Our tarawad women live with their husbands. The males of my 
tftvazhi have all their wives living with them in three houses. The wife must leave her 
husband’s house before his corpse is removed out for cremation. In my part it is invariably 
a Brahman who ties the tali. When the wife is sent away from her husband’s house on his 
death, the heirs present her with cloths and money according to their means. 32 fanams is 
the minimum. This is intended to be for one year’s maintenance. After the 41st day after 
husband’s death, his heirs will go to the widow and pay her a further sum and some cloths 
according to their means. Tho 41st day completes the funeral ceremonies. For the 41 days 
tho son offers funeral cakes for the father on each day. So do the nephews also. On the 41st 
day a feast to Brahmans, kinsmen and friends is celebrated by nephews and sons. The 
nephews and sons each celebrate it in their respective houses. Sometimes the sons and 
nephews observe diksha for a twelve-month. In the case of death of a liajah or Brahman 
father there is no diksha nor do the sons perform any funeral ceremonies. A Nayar’s nephews 
are tho persons bound to perform his funeral ceremonies, but the sons have also done so from 
time immemorial. I think the law should provide that half a man’s self-acquisitions should 
go to his children in case of intestacy. I also desire tho power of testamentary disposition 
of self-acquisitions. There is no religious element in our “puda-muri” ceremony. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mala yalam and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Citnuanore, ^ II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

2<jtii May 1891,$ Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 28, 

KOT1ETTI KORAN VAIDIYAR. 

Ma-rumakkathdyam Tiyan —Anjarakandi Atnsam—Chirukkal Taluk—Aye 65—Native 

dor-tor—Kdranavan of the Tarawad. 

1 have no objection to a permissive marriage lo.w if proper freedom of divorce be 
maintained. Misconduct, bad temper, incurable disease, should enable a man to divorce or to 
marry again. 

(July half a man’s self-acquired property should go to his wife and children. 1 
would restrain a man’s power of alienation of self-acquisitions to one half, the other halt 
should go to the whole Taraw.Ul, not to 'J’avazhi. The act should define ‘self-acquired pro¬ 
perty,’ or there will be constant disputes, i would define self-acquired property as property 
of wInch the title deeds are iu the husband’s name. Females should be exempted from ap¬ 
pearance before the Marriage Registrar. Polygamy should be abolished. It is usual for even 
adults to obtain the Kurnnavan’s consent to marriage, but it is impossible to prevent marriage 
if two adults determine on it. The Tiyans are divided as to the expediency of the proposed 
legislation. Most of those I have spoken to are for it. Aujarakaudi is twelve miles from 
here. I have spoken to several, both in my amsam and in the neighbouring amsams. There 
are very few Tiyans in my neighbourhood who have studied English. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness 
in Mnlayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 


Cannanore, 

26th May 1891. 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 



the proposed marriage law. The majority are against any change, i hose in favour of change 
desire that their self-acquired property should go to their wives and children. My own 
opinion is that half a mail’s self-acquisitions should go to his children. That is what all those 
in favour of change would wish. Respectable fomales would consider it a great disgrace to 
be forced to appear before the Registrar. If the Registrar attended the marriage that would 
not be objectionable. Capricious divorce should, I admit, be restrained. Adultery, perma¬ 
nent sickness, are the usual grounds of divorce. I can’t mention a single instance in which a 
Nayar has divorced his wife in my atnsam. The population is about 4,000. I belong to a 
tarawad which formerly was a Nadu-Vazhi (chioftain) family. We have ardha-manium laud 
and I pay about Us. 200 Government assessment. There are four leading Mdu-Vazhi tara- 
w&ds in Edakkad amsatn, and mine is one of them. I think about 700 people in my amsani 
might be in favour of marriage legislation. Nayar ladies generally live with, and are main¬ 
tained by, their husbands. Husbands de facto look after and maintain their children. The 
Kaniuavau only interferes with (lie children when the father dies or is unable to maintain 
t hom. 1 have hoaid the people discussing the desirability of legislation to legalize marriage 
for the last 3 years. Most of the 700 in favonr of legislation would be Nayars. 

Taken down by me in the. presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mnlui/alrnn and ad mi tied by him tube a,rivet. 

Canmmoro, t H. M. W1 NT KR BOTH A M, 

2t>Tn May 189!.!) Collector and'.Commissioner. 


Witness No. 31 

PALLIYATHA CHANDU NAMBIYAR. 

Age — Chembilod Amsani—Tarawad Karanavan. 

I agree with the last witness that half of a man’s self-acquisitions should go to his 
wife and children in case of intestacy. The other half should go to the man’s own t&vazhi, 
not to the distant manager of the tarawad, 

Now the practice is for a Nayar to support his wife and children ns long as he lives. 
If the now law is in accordance with this I see no objection. As far ns I have enquired I 
should say that all the people in my atnsam are against legislating to legalize marriage. Power 
of testamentary disposition over self-acquired property is certainly necessary. T pay over 
Rs. 400 as assessment to Government. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read near to the witness in 
Mnlai/alam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Oannano.e, | H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

2(; T |i \Jay 1891. 3 Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 33. 

VENGAPETTA APPI. 

Marnmakkathiiyam Tiyan—Anjarakandi Amsani — Chirakkal—Tarawad Karanavan. 

My taraw&d is called Kunathur. Vengapetta is my father’s house name, which l have 
adopted. I heard what 28th witness Koran Vaidiyar said and I agree with it. In Anjarakandi 
a majority of the people are Tiyuns. I would not however fetter a man’s power of alienat¬ 
ing self-acqnisitions. I think a majority of the Tiyaus in Anjarakandi desiie the proposed 
legislation. We have been discussing ilie matter for some time past, I took my father’s 
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APPENDIX Y. 

Statement shewing the Marumakkathayam Castes and Sub-castes in Malabar, compiled 
from Table VIIIB, Vol IV of the Census Report for 1881. 


Serial No. 

Names of Castes. 

Population, 

English. 

Malayalam. 

Males. 

females. 

1 

Achchan 


raraaJcA 

■ 

15 

2 

Akattara Nayar 

• « * 



82 

3 

Alakkuk&ran 

i • « 

(3T3GJs9Q(&3®cA 

15 

25 

4 

Ambalakkaran 

• * * 

raramJ&jdSoaroni 

15 

12 

5» 

Ambalavasi 

• »• 

reracnjcjcuorrul 

538 

469 

6 

Do. Atiyoti 

t • ■ 

s"l- raraslacaasl 

3 

4 

7 ‘ 

Do. Nambissan 

• m w 

si. ronrul^cA 

23 

13 

8 

Audi 

• •* 


274 

290 

9 

Annuttan 

• • • 


84 

85 

10 

Anthiyan Kusavan 

Ml 

(0Y®oml®OcAd9iO3OJcA 

11 

5 

11 

Anthftr&n 

t 1 • 

Brsgg>f03cA 

1,454 

1,466 

12 

Arftran Kurup 

... 

flr0tffii'D3cAoaaQg-J 

1 

2 

13 

Athi Kurissi 

• * • 

(Hr085r0)]iAo]^l 

976 

1,C50 

14 

Do. Marayan 


si. a)3(0®acA 

3 

1 

15 

Atikal 

• • a 

raros1«a.Oo 

22 

27 

16 

Atiy6ti 

• 4* 

raws!© w» si 

65 

70 

17 

Attukaran 

. .., 

<8rag«a3®cA 

11 

13 

18 

Chakkan 

• • • 

aJcaoooi 

2,199 

2,340 

19 

Do. Nayar 

• 4 . 

si- mgaa© 

2 

4 

20 

Do. Vaniyar 

• I * 

si. oJacmlcaA 

3 

10 

21 

Chakkingal Nayar 

... 

aJiSffll a>ra$rm<» fo 

23 

25 

22 

Chiliyan 

... 

aJ3fiil<ocA 


10,877 

23 

Do. Kavuthiyan 

• * • 

si- <a.3a}oilcx2)rA 

7 

5 

24 

Do. Poduval 


si- onj3(5&ai30o 

13 

10 

25 

Ohankan Nayar 

• • ■ 

nJaktAmsoaA 

10 

12 

26 

CMrna 

* • « 

njaofo 

11 

12 

27 

Do. Panikkar 

• • • 

si- QjsroliOoii 

2 

7 

28 

Chakkiar 

• • • 

J aJ3«9ol®3'i 

17 

21 

29 

Chaya Kurup 

• • • 

aJoa»<ftQguj 

11 

11 

30 

Chfila Kurup 


o/ueJcaogj 

6 

13 

31 

Chemb&tti 

... 

©ajormogl 

86 

179 

32 

Chenda Pothuval 

« « « 

aJan@6)aJ3(£cil3C>o 

1 

M| 

33 

Chettiyan 


©aJiloaocA 

5 

6 

34 

Eradi 

• » » 

ft^oosl 

82 

109 

•35 

Eruman 




1,913 

36 

Kachchari Nayar 

• • # 


9 

10 

37 

Kalam Kotti 

• • • 

, <aej©a3s1 

in 

2 

38 

Kall&ri Kurup 



5 

5 

39 

Kail alt Kurup 

• • • 

<a.£J3§ <fcOg-J 

94 

85 

40 

K&rinkal Nayar 

«*♦ 

aoml aoinoaaafo 

108 

158 

41 

Kdra Panikkar 

•«• 


6 

4 

42 

Karthavu 

• •• 

<&'OT3>OCl} ,, 

73 

78 

43 

Kathili Nayar 

• V • 

<a.«JW))a1or)3aQ)/o 

4 

9 

44 

Kavil Ambalavasi 

• • 

«a,3 oj) oi rare ml ej qj 3 nrvl 

. 11 

35 

45 

Do. do. VirAti 

«II 

si- oiliaasl 

4(3 

28 

46 

Kidaran 

Ml 

<a1s3<ocA 

107 

10 

47 

Kiriyam Nayar 

* • 

Al<dkoorms&(i 

14 
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APPENDIX V—r continued) 


English. 


48 

49 

50 

51 

52 
58 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 


Kolayan 

Kolangara Nayar 
K61p&d 
MAla Pothuval 
| Mann&tiyar 
Marayan 

Do. Ambalavasi 
Matavan 
MSnoki 
M6non 
Mukkuvan 
Mullu Tiyan 
MCtppan Tiyan 
Mhth&n 

Mukkuvan Kavuthi 

Do. Paniyan 
Nambiyar 
Nambrath Nayar 
Natuvazhi Niyar 
Nayakan 
N&yan&r 
Nayar Nambi 
Nayar 

Do. Y&vari 
Nedungadi 
Nul chaliyan 
Odavan 
Orayan Nayar 
Otath Nayar 
Otathavan 
Ottakaran 
Palathu Nayar 
Pallichchan 
Panikkar 
Parambi 
Parapphr Nayar 
Pathiy&r 
Perimpur Nayar 
Pishar&di 
Poduval 
Pulian Nayar 
Pumala kettunnavan 
Punambi 
Pushpagan 

Do. Ambalav&si 
Baja 
Bivari 
Slmanthan 


Names of Castes. 

Population. 


Malayalam. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

• • • 

6>a.3&i<o»3nl> 

2,561 

00 

t-H 

O 
- CO 



3 

8 

• • • 

6)<&3<3$gJ3S 

6 

3 


a3&js)g_j3(®aJ30o 

21 

20 


ammssl^ari 

15 

9 

• »• 

2)3<0®3CT?> 

2,077 

2,$37 


si- raramJeJQJsorb) 

8 

7 


asaJciii 

208 

250 

• • i 


12 

9 

• • • 

6) 316)0330?) 

46 

36 

• • • 

4}(0oaJO?> 

2,835 

2,805 



13 

7 

• • • 


1 

• ti 

Mi 

QOT9>30?> ••• 

j 3,357 

3,444 


Qa9aOJofc A30J®1 

| 30 

29 


si- «»j6rrDoaci?> 

8 

5 

» • • 

mrwjo© 

191 

191 

• • • 

O3igaj3OWJ)O3333/(0 

4 

3 

• • • 

033§al3tSl030<tt© ... 

12 

8 

Mi 

m30Q)<a.rA 

945 

854 

• • « 

CT333®033(i 

2 

• ■ • 

Mi 

m 3331^03 mi) 

2 

2 

1 • • 

03330© 

1,51,944 

1,63,276 


s)-QQ0<U3<6) 

21 

32 


6)03$®B3S) 

344 

402 

• • • , 

ogjO^aJjaftco oh 

4 

6 

• • • 

asoiofc 

10 

5 


a©30o?>O33®© 

3 

2 

• • f 

aos®ra)03330if0 

27 

19 

• ' ... 

assoroiojoi ... 

12 

9 

• • • 

a3§&3®0?) 

2 

• « i 

• • • 

aJ3eJ®S)O)3®<0 

1 

3 

• • • 

aJS^APO?) 

177 

118 


ajsnrileoo'i 

113 

113 

• • • 

Qj303cni) 

5 

6 

■ • i 

aJog^i0o)030<0 

119 

104* 

• • • 

aJ®)32?3fO 

236 

207 

• • • 

eiaJ'olm^fi 033^0© 

3 

9 

• • • 

ai)Ba336)f03Sl • 

645 

669 

i • • 

6>aj3(jDQJ30o 

1,684 

1,841 


ajajWotanooo© 

482 

434 

• « • 

a^®3fiJ6) CO3CL10& 

i 2 

4 

♦ • ■ 

a^cntnil 

! 20 

25 

Ml 

ajofti <a>o6 

! 53 

44 

• • ■ 

si- (somiuaiacni) 

22 

24 

• • • 

(03«3 

31 

5. 

it* 

©3013©) ... 

236 

279 

• » • 

(TV3«0B»04 

| 566 

561 





APPENDIX \l—(continued) 


Serial No. 

Names of Castes. 

Population. 

English. 

Malayalam. 

Males. 

Female 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 
• 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

133 

Samanthan Eradi 

Do. Karthar 

Do. Nambiyar ... 

Do. Niduvali 

Do. Nedungadi 

Do. Smarthan 

Samanthan Tirumulpad 

Do. Vallfidi 

Sampila Nambiyar 

Sudra 

do. N&yakan 
do. Nayar 
do. Poduv&l 

Tarakan 

Theyyadi Nambiyar 

Theyyambadi 

do, Kurup 

Tiyan 

do. Kavuthiyan 

Tirumulpad 

Thunnakk&ran 

Ullattil Nayar 

Unithiri 

Orali 

♦do Nayar 
do. Kusavan 

V alinchiyan 

Vaniyan Nayar 

Yannath&n 

Vaniyar 

V&niyan 

Variyar 

Vattekdden 
do. Chakkin 

Vatuka Nayar 

Veluthfidan 

Velakkathalavan 

Vellddi 

Vaithiyar ••• 

Yavari 

• 

do. Nayar 

Y6gi 

do. Gurukkal 

rt\ttao»A *£}03s1 
&)- 

si- mor^jiA 

Si- fr>3§OJ3tfl 

si- Ofr>§®Q3Sl 

si- n^aiofenA 

si- OJaflftssI 

mjanai]ojmoQJ)3(0 

objGoA ... 

si- msoojeScA 
si- mstaA 

Si- fiiU3(£O)30o 
fi»©A<A 

€>®cgj38lnr><Tiy3© 

O®Si0fU38l 

Si- AQgJ 

®1ga<A 

si- 

®1©3©g^3S 

(g^rm tOoo©cA ... 

2.aa3§lf.d (Djflaio 

g > em1'on)1©1 

gS©Dfi1 

si- o&iom© 
si- aosoIcA 
aJglafflnlaocA 
ai3srril®A ma®© 
ojggnnoacA 
o)aam]®r& . . 

oiosm1®A 

013©]®© 
aigcOaasA 
si. nJco®3 A 

al§A (D3<30/f6 
©a!^.6)OWnsA 
©aja«0©oto>ej qjA 
‘Qjogftosl 
©630JS 

QQ/30J3©1 ... 

si- ms®© 

©0Q/3C/5) 
si. ^T8(floOo 

Total... 

4 

3 

13 

• • • 

99 

25 

61 

4 

1 

3,546 

12 

626 

4 

2,684 

2 

141 

8 

1,08,639 

623 

78 

30 

6 

93 

372 

176 

75 

301 

6 

84 

16,198 

7 

2,265 

2,(>17 

8 

3 

3,132 

2,687 

63 

51 

1,227 

10 

264 

234 

1C 

10 

16 

1 

107 

32 

71 

6 

• • • 

3,709 

9 

633 

8 

2,717 

5 
131 

2 

1,11,806 

631 

67 

46 

p 

95 

336 

1/4 

60 

294 

8 

67 

16,282 

7 

2,383 

2,679 

6 

2 

3,410 

2,868 

67 

57 

1,409 

17 

296 

236 

3,34j630 

. 

3,51,761 


ericmos mw, caucut, 










APPENDIX VX 


TO THK 

REPORT 

OF TIIK 

MALABAR MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


(Extracts from Diary). 




DIARY OF THE COMMISSION. 


CALICUT, 

1 8th May 189] . 

The Commission on the Maruinnkkathiiyam Marriage Bill assembled to-day at Calicut. 
Present:— 1. The Hon’ble Mr. T. Muttusamt Aiyak, c.i.e., Judge of the High Court,— President. 

2. H. M. Wixterbotham, 13sy., Collector of Malabar. 

3. Ra.ua Yarua Tamburan Avargal, Parappanad Kovilagain. 

4. The Hon’blo C. Saxkakan Nayak, it. a., h.i,., High Court Vakil. 

5. M.R.Ry. 0. Chando Mu non Avargal, District Munsiif. 

6. M.R.Uv. M. Mcxiuri'A Bangera, b.a., i:.i.., District Mansi ft'. 

* * * * * * * 

PA LG HAT, 

18/A June. 1891. 

The President proposes that, before exchanging ideas and entering upon discussion, each 
Commissioner should draw up a rough memorandum of the views independently formed by him 
up to date on the following questions :— 

(1.) What are the customs connected with Marumakkathuyam marriages in Malabar ? 

(2.) Have they any connection with the religious observances of tbe people ? 

(3.) Are the proposed changes desired by the majority of the classes subject to Marumak- 
kathayam law ? 

(4.) Are they essential for the protection of the minority ? 

(5.) Is the proposed marriage legislation expedient? 

(6.) If so, what form should it take ? 

Chief points for notice— 

(а) Conditions of a valid mairiage. 

(б) The form that ought to be recognized. 

(c) Registration as evidence of an agreement to be governed by the Act. 

(d) Divorce : Gi’ounds of divorce : Tribunal. 

(e) Rights and obligations to be attached to the legal form of marriage. 

(7.) What will be the effect of the measure on Native Xlophin, Travancore, and by those 
governed by Aliyasantana law, and on Nayars living outside Malabar P 

Carried unanimously. 

Resolved that tho Commission assemble at the Calicut District Court on Monday, June 22nd, 
at 3 r.M , to read and discuss the memoranda. 

CALICUT, 

22«<I June. 

The Commissioners assembled at 3 o’clock. The five Commissioners read their memoranda 
to the President. The Commission is unanimously of opinion that no change in their marriage cus¬ 
toms is desired by the majority of persons following Marumakkathuyam. Four out of five are of 
opinion that legislation is desirable to in^et tho needs of the educated and progressive minority. 
Mr. Cliandu Mcnon, the dissenting member, considers that legislation is not only not desired by tho 
majority, but that it is also not necessary for the protection of what he considers to be a very small 
fraction of the population. He considers, however, legislation to be necessary in case the Courts refuse 
to recognize the existing social marriages as legal and binding marriages, creating the rights and 
obligations described by him in his memorandum. 

The President elects to reserve his opinion until he has had time to fully analyse the 
evidence and the replies to interrogatories. 
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Resolved that the Commission do proceed (on the assumption that legislation is expedient) 
to a discussion of the details of the Bill under the following heads:— 

(1) Whether the Bill should bo adopted in its present form, or whether it should be 

modified ? 

(2) If modified, what modifications are necessary ? 

(3) Form of marriage. 

(4) Conditions of marriage. 

(5) Provisions relating to divorce. 

CALICUT, 

23rd June 1891. 

'1'ho Commission assembled at 3 v. m. 

The President proposes the following resolution :— 

“ That the Bill as it stands requires modification,” and expresses it as his opinion that unless 
modified, legislation on the lines contained therein is not likely to be acceptable even to a majority of 
the educated and official classes. 

Mr. Sankarau Nayar has no objection to modify the Bill, but if the Bill as modified is not 
approved, he would wish the Bill to pass as it is. 

Mr. Cliandu Menoa is of opinion that there should bo no legislation at all, unless or until tho 
Courts hold that tho social marriages prevailing in Malabar cannot be recognized as marriages ; and 
even if they are not so recognized, the Bill in its present form is open to several grave objections and 
that it should be so modified as to bring it into conformity as far as possible witli tbe usages prevail¬ 
ing amongst the Marumakkathayam classes. 

Rama Varma Tambuvan Avargal considers that a permissive marriage law is highly desira¬ 
ble, but that the scheme contained in tbe Bill is objectionable as ignoring customary restrictions as to 
caste and consanguinity and that unless it is modified on these points there should be no legislation. 

Mr. Mundappa Bangera is of opinion that a modification of the Bill is desirable, bnt that if 
the modified Bill is not approved of by the Government, the Bill as it stands should be passed in its 
entirety. 

Mr. Winterbothairi is of opinion that the Bill requires modification in detail, and is not fit 
to he passed into law as it stands. 

2, The President proceeds to unfold a scheme,—which commends itself to his mind, as 
being both practicable and in consonance with the desires and feelings of a majority of Marumakka¬ 
thayam Hindus,—by which the customary social marriages may receive legal recognition. 

The Commission agree that the scheme be elaborated after discussion, with a view to its 
submission to Government as an alternative form of legislation. 

Tbe llon’blo C. Sankarau Nayar is requested to embody the President’s idea in the form 
of a rough draft of a section, or*sections, to take the place of Section 4 of the Bill. 

The conditions qualifying the parties to marry are discussed and agreed to. 

CALICUT, 

2bth June 1891. 

The Commission assembled at 3 r. m. 

Mr. Sankarau Nayar proposes that all tbe depositions be printed in full. 

Carried unanimously. 

June 2 ath and 20th. 

Commissioners occupied in discussing the details of the President’s scheme. 

The conditions of marriage are drafted and agreqfl to. 

The conditions of registration are drafted and the substance is agreed to. 

CALICUT, 

27th June 1891. 

The Commission assembled at noon. 

1. The Divorce sections, as suggested by the President and as drafted by Mr. ,Sankarau 
Nayar, are considered. 
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2. The President proposed that it be suggested, as an alternative, that if Government con¬ 
siders the procedure for divorce not sufficiently strict, the provisions of the Indian Divorce Act may 
be adopted with a modification in the shape of a provision to the effect that the Court may bo enabled 
to refer the questions in dispute for trial to a caste panebayat, either on the application of one of the 
parties, or of both, or on its own motion. 

If both tbe parties agree, then the Judge shall refer the matter to such panebayat. 

In every suit tried under such Act the case shall be tried with closed doors. 

Mr. Cbandu Menon is of opinion that the Court should be bound to refer in all cases where 
either of the parties wishes it. 

The President, Mr. Sankaran Nayar, Mr. Mundappa Bangera and M.R.Ry. Rama V arma 
Tambutan Avargal agree to the proposal. 

Mr. Winterbotham doubts the expediency of referring these divorce eases to a caste pau- 
cliayat for trial, and therefore does not agree in the proposal. 

3. The soctions drafted by Mr. Sankaran Nayar relating to maintenance and guardianship 
are considered. The President and Mr. Chanda Menon agree to these provisions. 

Mr. Winterbotham would agree to these provisions in so far as they are consistent with his 
view that the father should bo tbe sole legal guardian. 

M.R.Ry. Rama Varum Tambuian Avargal agrees to these provisions. 

Mr. Mundappa Bangera agrees to the provisions relating to maintenance, but thinks that 
the father ought to be the sole legal guardian of his wife and children. 

Mr. Sankaran Nayar does not object to these provisions. 

4. Whether the whole of intestate self-acquisitions ought to go to wife and children, or only 
a share, and if so, what share ? 

Mr. Cbandu 'Menon thinks that no share ought to be given. 

The President thinks that the whole ought not to be given. M.R.Ry. Rama Vurma Tam- 
but’i'in Avnvgnl also thinks that the whole ought not to be given. 

Three consider that tho whole property ought to go, viz., Messrs. Winterbotham, Sankaran 
Nayar and Mundajipa Bangera. 

5. All, except Mr. Cbandu Menon, think that the share to be allotted to wife and children 
ought not to be less tlmn half. 

6. Whether the property should descend to the wife and children as Tfivazlti property to 
be enjoyed by them as members of a Tarawud ? 

M.R.Ry. Rama Vnrmn Tambnran Avargal thinks that the properties should not be enjoyed 
as TAvazhi, but should be divisible among them, as it came to them according to the Makka- 
flinyam rule. 

Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. C. Sankaran Nayar and Mr. Mundappa Bangera arc of opinion that 
it.ought not to be enjoyed as TAvazhi property, but ought to be divisible. 

The President and Mr. Cbandu Menon are of opinion that it ought to he enjoyed as TAvazhi 
property, and ought to be impartible. 

7. Mr. Winterbotham states as follows :—- 

In my opinion the Commission (in considering what form legislation should take) should 
have regard to the standard of morality upheld in the various Marriage Acts, denominational and 
undenominational, which have already received the assent of Government. 

Murumakkatliayaru rests on the supposed divine precept, that there is no virtue in chastity. 
The institution of marriage is inconsistent with this principle, and a plan for engrafting a lax marri¬ 
age law upon people wedded to the Marumakkutbayam system is, I think, unlikely to find favour 
with the legislature. 

The Commission ought, therefore, in my humble opinion, to consider whether it is possible 
to frame a Marriage Act on lines upon which it will be possible for Government to legislate, and 
which will satisfy the educated few whose moral standard is in accordance with that which Govern¬ 
ment must uphold. 

There is a minority of intelligent, educated, independent MarvimakkulhAyam Hindus who 
can earn a living and are able to support a wife and family. 



They wish fur the institution of marriage, in the sense that they are willing to bind them, 
selves, for life, to one woman ; and that they view the guardianship and education of their children 
as a sacred and paramount obligation inseparable from the relation of husband and wife. 

These are the leaven which will leaven the whole lump, and in their interest I beg to 
propose the following resolution :— 

“ In case the form of legislation recommended by the President docs not secure the approva 
of Government ( ) out of the six Commissioners, believe that Mr. Sankaran Nayarjs 

draft Bill may be so modified as to bo acceptable to educated Marutnakkathayam Hindus, without 
materially diverging from the lines of legislation which Government has hitherto followed.” 

The chief objections urged against the Bill by the persons interested in it, are the 
following :— 

(1) The prohibition of polygamy, Section 4 fl). 

(2) Objections to the appearance of the bride before a public officer, Section 14, 

(3) The ignoring.of caste restrictions, Section 4, 1st proviso. 

(4) The ignoring of consanguinity beyond the 5th degree, Section 4, 2nd proviso. 

(5) The restrictions on divorce at will. 

(6) The hardship of not being able to obtain divorce, except by resort to Court. 

(7) The altering the law of succession as regards self-acquired property in cases of intestacy. 

On (1) and (7) we have already recorded our opinions. 

To meet the other objections, where possible, I would suggest the following modifications:— 

Por Section 14, I would submit as an alternative, the procedure suggested by the President 
for the registration of marriages. 

(3) I would add to 1st proviso:—“ But if the difference of caste between husband and wife 
be such that social usage renders either or both liable to caste excommunication, the husband or wife 
so liable shall lose his or her right of entry into, or of residence in, his or her Tara wad dwolling- 
plaeo or dwelling-places, and the husband shall, at the option of liis Tarawad or of any adult member 
thereof, forfeit his right of holding, or succeeding to, the office of Karanavan of his Tarawad. 

(4) Section 4, 2nd proviso :—I would explain the strong feeling against the relaxation of 
existing restrictions, and would suggest the omission of this provision. 

(5) I would recommend that desertion, without reasonable excuse for two years or upwards, 
be made a ground of divorce. In other respects I would adopt the provisions of the Indian Divorce 
Act with the necessary alterations in Section 10. 

(6) I regard the Divorce Court as a necessary evil and cannot suggest any alternative. 

There are a number of minor details in which the Bill is, in my opinion, susceptible of 

improvement, but it is not necessary to discuss them now, and with these remarks I would ask for 
the votes of the Commissioners on my resolution. 

The President states that in the event of the scheme approved by the majority not commend¬ 
ing itself to Government, the question whether he would recommend a law which would bo acceptable 
only to the educated few would depend upon whether such educated minority was in his opinion suffici¬ 
ently large to warrant Government in the conclusion that legislation was desirable for their protection 

On that point, with reference to both schemes, the President reserves his opinion. 

Mr. Sankaran Nayar and Mr. Mundappa Bangera support the resolution. 

Messrs. Chandu Menon and llama Variria Tamburan Avargal reserve their opinion. 

The resolution is therefore carried. 

The President draws attention to the fact that the proposed addition to 1st proviso, 
Section 4, would probably be irreconcilable with Act XXI of 1850. After some further discussion, 
the Commissioners agree that the time is come when they may separate. 

The Commissioners agree that each shall draw up a memorandum embodying his views. 

The President and Mr. Sankaran Nayar undertake to elaborate the President’s scheme and 
to embody it in a draft Bill. 

Mr. Winterbotham undertakes to prepare the Statements required by the President, to 
superintend the translation and printing of the necessary papers, and to draw up a draft report. 

After compliments, the Commissioners separate. 

(Time Extract.) 

IT. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector of Malabar, 

Member, Malabar Marriajr Commission. 



GLOSSARY. 


Achuram 

Acharam-thirkka 

Adhig&ri 

Adiraa 

Adiyan 

Agathu Charnathu 
Agatha Yekkuga 

Aliya-santanam 

Ambalavusi 

A mainman 
Ainmayi 
Ainsam 
Auacharam 

Anandaravan 

Antarjanam 

Anthflran 

Arappura 

Arayal 

Arppu 

Arthadannam 

Ashtaraangalyam 

Athuzham, Athazham 
tfttu 

Athikurishi 

Attaladakkam 


Established custom: dues. 

(To pay the dues). To divorce) generally applied to Tiyan divorces. 

— The head of the Amsam, or parish. 

= Feudal dependency of a Nayar upon his patron. Slavery. 

A Slave. The Sudra-Nayar Sub-Division term themselves the 
adiyans of their Nambudiri landlords. 

= A large sub-division of the Nayar caste. Adherents of the Rajahs : 
formerly employed in household service. 

= (Agathu-Inside, Vekkuga-To keep). A preliminary part of the 
Talikettu ceremony, during which the girl is kept apart in 
a room as if unclean. 

= (Aliya-nephew, and Santanam^descent) Sister’s issue. Inheritance 
in the female line. Cauarese equivalent of Marumukkath&yam. 

= (Dweller in the temple) The name embraces the many eub- 
divisions of Nayars who are temple servants- 

— Uncle. K&ranavan. 

— K&ranavan’s (generally uncle’s) wife. 

= (Share, shire). Part of a Taluk. Village, parish, 

= Irregularity established by Custom—applied to certain practices 
observed by Nambudris and eschewed by other Brahmans. 

— (lie who comes after). Next relation, successor, heir. 

= (Antar =» Inside, Junam = person). A term applied to Nambudri 
women who live in seclusion. 

= A sub division of Nayars, potters by hereditary profession. 

• • • 

= Closet. Treasury. 

= Ficus religiosa. 

= Shouting—acclamation, (at the Talikettu procession.) 

= An expiatory ceremony performed among tlie Nayars of North 
Malabar to remove the taint brought on a family by a 
mesalliance. 

= The eight auspicious articles offered to a bride or honoured guest. 
There is much uncertainty as to what they are. Probably 
rice, cloth, money, fire, milk, ghee, cocoanut, and a weapon: 
or symbols of those. • 

= Supper. The feast on the evening of the 1 st day of Tftlikottu. 


— One of the sub-divisions of the Nayar caste, who remove defilement 

after death or birth. 

— (Taking when extinct). Remote relationship. Right of succession 

(by virtue of distant relationship) to a divided branch of a 
taraw&d when that branch becomes extinct. 
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Ayani tTnu 

Bali 

Bandhu 

BhartMvu 

Bharya 

Bijam 

Bijaparamparyam 

Brahmini 

Chaliyan 

Charnathu 

Chfiyippu 

Chela 

Cheppu 

Dakshina 

DanamuMrtam 

Dayadi 

DesaMr 

Dfisam 

D&sa-Vazhi 

Dharmam 

Diksha 

Dfisham 

Edaprabhu 

Ejaraan 

Elayathu 

Enangan 


firadi 


= Feasting of the Manav&lan (bride-groom) before he ties the t&Ii 
(badge of marriage.) 

= Sacrifice. Offering; chiefly obsequies performed by heirs. 

= Relation. Kinsman. 

= (He who supports) husband. 

= (She who has to be supported). Wife. 

= Seed. Semen. 

= (Bijam-seed, and paramparyam^succession) succession from the 
father. 

= (Feminine of Brahman). The name by which the Nambissan 
females are called, who sing at the T&likettu Kaly&nam of 
Nayars. 

= (Jalika=spider). Name of a caste of Marumakkath&yam Sudras 
whose profession is weaving. 

= A main sub-division of the Nayar Caste. Adherents of the Rajahs. 

= An enclosed verandah behind the Padiny&tta (western) room. 

= A cloth worn by women. 

= A small round box with a lid. 

= Gift of money to Brahmans on festive, or solemn, occasions. 

= An auspicious hour to make a gift (of a virgin to a man.) 

= A relative. The plural embraces every member of the family how¬ 
ever remote. 

= People of the same clan in a desam. 

s= Sub-division of an Anisam. 

rs The chief man of a Desam. An hereditary local authority subor¬ 
dinate to N&du-V&zhi. (Now obsolete). 

= The law and its observances. The natural state. The chief virtue. 
Charity (Gundert). .. . 

= Mourning and ceremonies for a deceased person,—usually continu¬ 
ed for one year. 

== Evil. Sin. Taint. 

= A petty chieftain. 

= Master. Canarese term for the head of an Aliya Sunt&mim 
family : equivalent to Karatiavan. 

— An inferior class of Brahmans who act as priests for Sudras in 
performing funeral obsequies &c. 

• 

= (Properly Jnangan from Inangnga=to agree). A Kinsman. This 
is a hard word to define. Sub-Judge Mr. Krishna Menon 
defines it as “a reconciled member of one’s own clan.” Of 
one’s own clan some may be friendly, some not. The former 
are Enangans. The division line is apparently drawn by 
tradition. 


_ (Er-A bullock, yoke of oxen). Cow-herd. A Sub-division of the 
S&mantan sub-casto, formerly ruling in what is now the 
Ern&d Taluk. The Zamoriu dynasty belong to this caste- 
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Ezhavan 

Gandharvam 

Gr6tram 

Grahapravesanam 

Grahini 

Gramam 

Guuadosham 

Hdmam 

Illakar 

Illam 

Janmam 

Janmi 

Kalam 

Kalam 

Kalari 

Kalasam 

Kalasakumbham 

Kalyfmakutti 

Kalyanam 

Kanapanaiu 

Kan i san 

Kanyikalam 

Kappu 

K&ranavan 

Kattilsthanam 

Kavuthichi 
K6ralam or IC6rala 


Properly Izhavan. A large section of the Tiyan Caste in Palgh&ut 
Taluk. They follow Makkathayam, and do not inter-marry 
with the Tiyans. 

A love-marriage without ceremonial* 

Tribe (especially of Brahmans). 

(Graham^house, Pravesanam=entering.) The ceremony of taking 
the wife for the first time to her husband’s house. 

House-wife. 

Village. In Malabar the word especially applies to the 64 
Namhudri colonies, who are supposed to have divided the 
land between them. 

(Gunam=good, and dosham^bad.) One of the terras used in 
Malabar to denote tho tie between a man and the woman with 
whom he cohabits. 

A sacrifice : oblation to tho god Agni. 

Persons of the same Illam, or lineage. 

— A Nambfidri’s house, or family. The Maruroakkath&yain Tiyans 

and Mukkuvaus also speak of their illam, meaning lineage. 

— The Malabar free-hold proprietary light. 

=z Land-lord. 

= A pot with wide mouth. 

= A farm-house : Granary- 

= A gymnasium. A place of martial exercise, generally dedicated 
to the goddess Bhagavathi. 

= Consecrated water. 

= A brass vessel in which water for purification is kept. 

= Tho bride. The girl undergoing the T&likattu ceremony. 

— Marriage. 

w • ■ 

= The term used by North Malabar Tiyans to represent a sum of 
money paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s uncle. Should 
be returned if the woman deserts the man, or misconducts 
herself. 

= An astrologer. A sub-caste of the Tiyans, who monopolize the 
astrological business in Malabar. 

= (Etymology uncertain) A girl at her first menstruation. 

— (From Kakkuga^to protect) a bracelet, bangle. A charm, or 

amulet, tied on the girl’s arm at T&likcttu. What it 
symbolizes seems lyicertain- 

— Senior male in a tarawad, and therefore its head and manager. 

— (Bedstead-belongings). Furniture and moveables sometimes given 

to a Nfiyar “widow” and her children, by the heirs of her 
deceased “husband.” 

— Barber woman of the Tiyan Caste. 

= The Western coast from Gobarnam to Cape Comorin, comprising 
Travancore, Cochin, Malabar and part of South Canara. 
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K^rala-Maliatmyam 

Kdralolpatbi 

Kettikurikknga 

Kettiyaval 

Kettiyavan 

Kidakkura 

KidAran 

Kindi 

Kinnam 

Kiriyam 

Koil Tamburan 

Kolathiri 

Korapuzha 

Kottapuzha 

Kovilagam 

Kshctraparamparyam 

Kshetram 

Kulam 

Kulangara P&ttu 

Macliambi 

Madavan 

Madham 

Makkathayara 

Makkatbayee 

Malayali 


: A mythical history of Kdralani in Sanskrit Verse—never printed— 
authorship unknown—probably 150 or 200 years old. 

A history of Malabar in Malayalam—author unknown—about 
200 years old —one version printed by the German Mission— 
several versions extant. 

Betrothal ceremony among Tiyans of North Malabar, at which 
some fanarns arc paid by the bride-groom’s party to the 
bride’s KcLranavan. 

She who is tied. Wife. 

(Kcttuga=to tic) He who ties, and is tied ; hence husband. 

A term for “Marriage” amongst the N/lyars of Palghdufc and 
parts of Wallawanad. Its etymology is disputed. Probably 
a corruption of Kidakka-f- mura^right of cohabitation. 

A small sub-division of the Nayar Casto whose profession is to 
work in leather. 

A water-vessel with a spout, generally of bellmetal. 

A small metal plate turned-up at the rim. 

(Tadbhavam from f graham’=a house) The name of the highest 
Sub-division ot the N&yars. 

A nobleman of Travancore of the Kovil-pand&la Caste, with whom 
the Ranis of Travancore Malta Raja’s palace may consort. 

A title of the Raja of Chirakkal. 

A liver flowing into the sea seven miles, North of Calicut, and 
forming the traditional boundary between North and South 
Malabar. 

A river between Quilandy and Badagara in the Kurumbranad 
Taluk. 

Palace, Dwelling place of the Malabar royal families. 

(Ksh6tram-field, and p3,ramparyam=8UCcession) succession through 
the field i. e■ in the mother’s line- 

Ground ; field. In modern use it lueans a temple. 

Clan, family : race; tribe. 

(Tank-bank-song) Part of the Tali-Kettu (or mock-marriage) cere¬ 
mony in which a procession is made to the tank, where the 
bride bathes and the Brahmini sings songs. 

Brother-in-law ; fellow Caste-man (used in Travancore.) 

The name of a Sub-division of N&yars in North Malabar. 

The house of a Pattar (East Coast) Brahman. Also applied to out¬ 
houses o£N&yar families, allotted for the nse of Brahmans 
where they can eat without defilement. 

The ordinary law of inheritance from father to son. 

One who follows Makkath&yam. A coined word used by the 
people of Cochin and Travancore. 

A native of Malabar, used of all whoso mother tongue is Maiay&lain. 


(Manu=to live.) The residence or mansion of a Nambudripftd. 


Mana 



Manalan ov Manava lan 

Man.ilapilla 

Mangalam 

Mangalyam 
Mangalya Sdtram 

Mannan 

Mann&thi 

Mantram 

Mantravadi or 
Mantrakodi 

Martin, Marayan, or 
Marat* 

M a n imakkathay am 
Marumakkathayee 

Mary&da 

Mattu 

Mattu-kaeha 

Mclcliilavn 

Monon 

MuMrtam 

M4.1Mrta.-Cha.rtu 

Muram 

Muthathu or Mussad 
Nadukk&ran 

NflduviUlu 

Nalukettu 

Nambissan 

Nambhdiri or 
Nambudri 

Nambftdiripad 


r (Manam-wedding) Bridegroom. The name given to the mock- 
husband at the TfUi-kattu mock, marriage. 

= Same as Maualau or Man avid an. 

= Marriage. Matrimony. A term used by the Tiyans of North 
Malabar. 

— Auspicious. The marriage token, 

— (Auspicious thread.) The Tali and thread by which it is tied 

round the neck. 

r Tiyan washerman. 

— Tiyan washerwoman. 

— A mystic verse or incantation. 

— New unbleached cloth with which girls undergoing T&likettu 

Kalyaiiam are invested at a certain part of the ceremonies. 

= Drummers. A class of temple Sudras, the higher section of 
whicli perform purification for Brahmans, and the lower per¬ 
form menial services in temples. 

— The law of inheritance through the female line. 

= One who follows Marumakkatliayam. A coined word used by the 
people of Travancore and Cochin. 

— Custom. Proper behaviour. 

= A cloth brought by the washer-woman, iu which the bride is clad 
after the days of her seclusion, at her T&li-kettu. 

r: (Mattuka- to change, to put a stop to, and Kacha-* cloth.) Cloth 

sent to a woman by her husband as symbolical of divorce. 

•z Pocket money. Allowance for extras besides food and clothes. 

— (Prom Men-wliat is above superior.) A title conferred by the 

Zamorin on some of his agents and writers. All the males of 
the Agatha Charna Nayars now adopt the title. In Malabar 
the Village Curnam is called Menon. 

= The propitious moment determined by astrologers. 

— A piece of cadjan (palm-leaf) on which the Kanisan, or astrologor, 

inscribes the Muhurtam, or auspicious time. 

— A fan, or winnow, to sift grain. 

— A class of Brahmans in Malabar, inferior to a Nambudri. 

= (Nadu--=Middle) Middleman. Tho bride-groom’s best-man at a 
Tiyan wedding in North Malabar. 

= (N&d=country and vai 5 huga=to govern) Governor of a province. 
Name given to petty chiefs under the old Rajahs- 

= A quadrangular building with an inner courtyard. 

= A class of temple servants whose business it is to make garlands, 
and perform ceremonies for Sudras- 

— The Malabar Brahman. 


A head Natnbfkliri. The affix pari denotes superiority in rank 
wealth and influence. 



Nayar 

Nedung&di 

Netyar 

Nirachu-veppu 

Nira-nazlii 

Nira-para 

Nyayam kodukkuga 

Onam 

Padinyatta 

Pallidum 

Pandal, or Kalyana 
Pandal 

P&nigrahanam 

P&ppani 

Parislia 

Parisliam Clieyga 

Pattamma 

Pattar 

Pattum Yalayum 
Kodukkal 

Penkettu 

Penvazhcha 

Pillai 

Pinda 

Pinnam 

Pisliai’ddi 

Poduval 

Porlatiri 


C 

The Sudras of K6rala. The word is akin to Naik and Naidu, and 
signifies a leader, a soldier. 

A class of Samantans formerly ruling in Nedunganad (south part 
of present Walluwanad Taluk.) 

An honorific title of the ladies of certain high Nayar families 

Measure full of paddy, or rice, placed in front of lit lamps on the 
occasion of ceremonies. 

(Full-n&zhi.) The same as nirachu-veppu. The N&zhi is a small 
local measure of a para. 

(Full para). The same as Nirachu veppu. The para is a local 
measure. 

(Nyttyam right, kodukknga-to give) A term used for divorce 
among the Marumakkathayani Tiyans of North Malabar. 

The national feast on the Now-moon of September, when Parasu- 
R&ma is said to revisit Kerala 

The western room in a houso generally considered holy, and only 
used as a bed room at weddings etc. The sanctuary of ances¬ 
tors- (Gundert.) 

A class of N4yars, hereditary palanquin-bearers of the Rajahs. 

Wedding booth. 

Taking the virgin’s hand in marriage. Part of the Brahman 
marriage ceremony. 

A female of Nambissan caste, same as Brahmini. The women of 
this caste are engaged to sing at Nayar weddings. 

A set, or class, of people = generally applied to the Agathu Charna 
division of Nayars. 

(To form connection). A term for marriage used by the Marn- 
makkathayam Tiyans of North Malabar- ‘Parisliam’ is the 
Tadbhavam corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ sparsam’ - connexion 
(Gundcrt). 

(rattu=song and amnia-woman),. .A songstress, applied to the 
Brahmini who sings at the T4likcttu-Kalyanam. 

— The name given to foreign Brahmans. There is a great colony of 

them at Palghaut. 

= (Gift of silk-cloth and bracelet). Name of the ceremony gone 
through when a Rajah forms an alliance with a girl. 

= (Pen=woman, and Kettuga-=to tie (tali) ). Same as Talikettu. 

— Marriage. A term sometimes used by Tiyans of North Malabar. 

= The term used for Manavulan (bride-groom) in some parts of 
South Malabar. A caste name of certain N&yars in 
Travancore. 

= A rice-ball offered to the dead. Oblations to the deceased. 

= Funeral cake. 

= A class of temple servants. 

= A class of temple seivants- 

— /\ title of the senior Rajah of Kadalhanad (north of Korapujha 
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P6tti 

Pramanara 

Pramani 

PrAyascliittam 

Pudamuri, or 
Pudavamuri 

Pula 

Pulasambandham 

PunysYham 

Parana 

Purathu Charnatliu 

Purnakumbliam 

Pushpagan 

Puslipatlii or 
Puslippini 

Putravak&sam 

Ravari 

Sadacharam 

Salkaram 

Samantan 

Sainavarthanam 

Sambandhakaran 

Sambandliam 

Samskaram 

Saptapadi 

Hoshagar 

ScsJjakriya 


A patron or protector. The term by which the Nambudris are 
called by Nhyara in some parts of Malabar. 

Authority. 

A chief, head-man ; influential person. 

Atonement, or expiation lor breach of caste rules (by paying a 
fine or otherwise.) 

(Pudava=woman’s cloth, and mnri-cutting). A “Marriage” cere¬ 
mony performed among the Nayars in North Malabar. The 
signification of the term “cloth-cutting” is obscure and dis¬ 
putable. 

Pollution by the occurrence of a birth or death. 

Relationship such as to entail pollution on the occurrence of a 
birth or death. 

Consecrated water; holy water; Purification of wells, tanks 
persons etc. (Gnndert). 

A legend. Old history. 

A Sub-division of the Cliarna division of N&yars. Rajah’s fol¬ 
lowers, not engaged in menial service. 

(Puruanv-full and Kumbham-vossel) A vessel filled with holy 
water. 

A Sudra class of temple-servants, who supply flowers and garlands 
to the temple. 

(Pnslipam flower). One of the many names of the women of 
Nambissan caste who make garlands for temples, and assist 
at Nayar ceremonies- 

= (Put-ran-sou and avakasam-riglit). A term applied in North 
Malalmr to that portion of a man’s self-acquisitions which his 
tarawad on his death sometimes allows to his children. 

— The name of a sub-division of Nayars whose profession is trade. 

(Corruption of Vyabari). 

— Good old custom ; courtesy. 

= Invitation. Invitation made to a newly “married” couple by 
their relations after wedding. Used among Marumakkathayam 
Tiyans of North Malabar. 

— A title adopted by a few high and wealthy families, who claim 

to be above the Sudrus, and to be a separate caste between 
the Sndras and the Brahmans. 

— A ceremony which should be performed by Brahman students on 

completion of their studies preliminary to entering on afamily 
life. 


— 'flic Nayar equivalent for “husband.” 

= (Lit: connexion). The term used by the Niiyars of South Malabar 
to denote that a man and woman are united. 

= Consecration. Initiation. 

= (The seven steps). Part of the Braliminieal. marriage ceremony 
on completion of which the marriage is irrevocable. 

= (Sesluv - Remaining). Survivors. 

— Pii lie ml obsequies. 
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ShrMha 

= Offering to the manes. 

Shrudi 

= (Hearing). Holy text, genei’ally applied to the Vedas. 

Simautham 

— A ceremony performed in the 4th, 5th, or 6th month of pregnancy. 
(North Malabar.) 

Smrithi 

= (Remembered.) Tradition. 

Sthani 

— A man of rank, or office. 

Sudhabhojanam 

— (Purifying meal). Same as Ardhndannam. 

Sftdra Nayar 

= A Sub-division of Nayars, dependents of Nambudris. 

SwarApakksu* 

= A class of NAyars in Travancorc. 

Talam 

— A largo brass dish. 

Talappoli 

— A feast or offering to Hliagavati, when girls marcli in procession 
and offer a plate of rioo. Now applied to a procession of 
girls carrying a plate of rico and a lighted wick, on any 
auspicious occasion. 

TAli 

= A neck ornament worn as the badge of marriage. 

TambiVlam 

= Betel generally presented to elders and friends on occasions of 
marriage etc. 

Tan dun 

= A head man of Tiyans appointed by the Raja to direct their 
marriages, funerals, feasts etc. 

Tantram 

— (Gesticulations) ritual ceremonies. 

Tarawad 

= A Marumakkathuyam family consisting of all the descendants in 
the female line of one common female ancestor. 

Tilvazhi 

— (Tamil Tayi = Mother, and vazhi --wa.y or line.) A branch of a 
family consisting of a mother and her issue. 

Xhekk£ rnuri 

— Southern room of the house 

Thiruvathira 

= A fasting day for females ih the month of Dhanu (December- 
January.) 

Thorasseri puzlia 

— Identical with Korapuzha. 

Thumba 

Phlomis, or Leucas Indica. A plant sacred to Siva. 

Tiratti Yekkuga 

= Part of the ceremonial preliminary to Tali-kettu. Placing tl»e 
girl in seclusion as if menstruating. 

Tirumalpad 

— A Sub-division of the S&mantans. 

Tiyan 

— (Islander). A numerous caste below the Sudras whose heroditary 
profession is toddy drawing. Immigrants from Ceylon— 
supposed to have introduced the cocoanut palm 

Trikkakarappan 

= An idol of mud, made in tho shape of a cone and placed in front 
of houses on the occasion of tho Onam festival. 

tlrftlan 

= Trustee of an endowed temple. 


= A Sub-division of NAyars whose profession is to cut laterite stones. 
Stone-masons. 

Uruli 

= Caldron to boil 4 or 5 measures of rice, generally made of brass or 
bell-metal- 

0 zb am porukkuga 

= (iTzham turn, aud porukkuga^to cohabit.) The name of a form 
of “marriage” obtaining in parts of North Malabar 
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Vaidlgan 

V a l,\y ma 

V jiliiichiyan 

Valiscri kottai 

Yal-kannadi 

Vsmishara 

VAniyan 

Vanuan or 
Y .umatkAn 

Yari ',’o/ihutha 

Vast iM'liinam 

VatfcAk 'it or 
Va 1 1 ikii'lan 

Veli 

Velutli ■ Ian 

VerumpUtam 

Vettila-kottu 

Yidara'.n Ic viral 

Yilakkatliilavan 

Virunnu 

Vi^Jiu 

VivAhira 

V&riyar 

Yagam 

Y&vari 

Ydgam 


— One wbo is versed in the Vidas. 

= Defilement by a birth: also by a death of a very remote relative. 

Name by which barbers, among Nayars, are known in North 
Malabar. 

— A celebrated temple situated in Calicut Talnk about 10 miles 

North East of Calicut. 


= A circular b -11-motal looking glass with a handle which a girl 
undergoing Tuli-kettu kalyAnam holds in her hand. 

= Clan; tribe ; lineage. 

— A class of sulras whose profession is to manufacture oil. 

— Washerman. The former is generally used for the washerman of 

Tiyan and other inferior classes, and the latter for the washer- 
ru m of NAyars. 

— Preparation of an estimate of TAlikettu expenses by caste-mon 

(South Malabar.) 

— (Yastrara-Cloth, and dAuam=gift.) Gift of cloth. Modern name 

fur tlie ‘ Puda-mm i’ ceremony. 

— A Sub-li vision of the NAyar caste whose business is to supply oil 

tj the temples. 

— Brahman m innate before the holy fire: applied only to Brahman 

anl Kslutriya marriages. 

— (Veluppikkujfa =to whiten.) Sain Washerman for Brahmans 

temples a i l Nlyars of the higher divisions. 

= Simple lease. 

—: (Betel-bundle ) The carom nny, observed by the SAdns of North 
Malabar, in talcing tin bride to the bidegroom’s house for 
the first time after “ Pudamuri”. 

m 

— (Vi laram-house Kair d o itry.) A form >f “marriage” in North 

Malabar. 

= SuIra barber for Brahmans and the higher division of NAyars. 
ss Visit. 

= The Malabar Hindu New year’s day. 
is Marriage of Brahmans. 

= (Sweepers). A Sub-division of tb.9 Ambalav4n3 or temple-servants- 
=s Sacrifice . 

ss (Corruption of VyAbivi) se3 RAvAri. A olass of Nayars who are 
traders- 

— An assembly. 





